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The  Contributing  Editor 

Our  front  cover  illustration  this  month  is  more  than  a  protrait — 
it  is  a  promise  and  a  pledge. 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  is  an  educational  expert  in  a  different 
sense  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  He  has  traveled  and 
studied  not  only  educational  institutions  and  methods  but  educators 
themselves.  He  has  studied  the  processes  of  the  schools  also  from  the 
view-point  of  the  students  and  knows  intimately  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  present  generation  is  being  prepared  for  citizenship. 
Mr.  Cooper's  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  his  own  land.  The  record 
of  his  travels  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  in  itself  an  illtmiinating  educa- 
tional document.  He  has  spent  twelve  years  in  studying  problems 
of  greatest  human  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  specializing  on 
student  life  and  noting  with  keen  and  intelUgent  interest  the  rapid 
changes  characterizing  otu-  times  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
various  books  and  magazine  contributions  and  in  lecttu-es  both 
scholarly  and  popular  he  has  shared  his  experiences  with  many  thou- 
sands of  his  countr3rmen.  As  contributing  editor  of  **  Educational 
Fotmdations"  Mr.  Cooper  will  have  a  medium  of  expression  which 
is  admirably  adapted  to  his  message. 

Mr.  Cooper's  books  and  lectures  combine  the  results  of  twelve 
years  travel,  investigation  and  work  among  the  students  of  many 
different  nations.  He  has  visited  and  spoken  in  more  than  five 
hundred  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  has  investigated  the  educational  conditions  in  the  chief  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  Etu"ope,  North  Africa  and  Asia.  In  his 
last  trip  around  the  world,  he  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  meeting 
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.  |lM;b<^g  assisted  by  many  of  the  leading  statesmen,  educators  and 
**-'*Jki^ess   men   of   modem   times. 

•      a 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  1894,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  1898,  and  took  his  A.  M.  degree  at  Columbia 
1906. 

Elizabeth  Cooper»  whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  the  author  of 
several  deUghtful  volumes,  is  the  wife  of  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 
Her  Uterary  talents  and  her  keen  interest  in  her  husband's  work  have 
been  of  great  value  to  him. 


World  Wide  Education 

I. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MELTING  POT 
By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Education  is  a  subject  to  which  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end. 
It  belongs  to  every  one  and  yet  to  no  one.  It  has  as  many  points 
of  approach  as  there  are  signs  in  the  Zodiac. 

The  problems  of  education  are  co-extensive  with  the  problems  of 
hmnanity.  They  involve  questions  racial,  industrial,  scientific, 
financial  and  domestic,  dvic  and  international,  as  well  as  that  greater 
question  of  the  proper  and  harmonious  relationship  of  these  problems 
into  some  coherent  whole.  Prom  one  side  education  is  merely  a  mass 
of  technique,  an  endless  chain  of  rules  and  regulations,  of  text  books 
and  partisan  intrigue.  Nothing  human  and  nothing  trivial  are 
foreign  to  it.  Mark  Twain  beholding  this  aspect  of  education  made 
the  sage  pronouncement  that  ''in  the  beginning  God  made  idiots; 
this  was  for  practice,  then  he  made  School  boards." 

From  another  point  of  view  education  climbs  to  the  stunmit  of 
being,  it  becomes  the  "vaster"  music  of  humanity,  having  to  do  with 
all  things  that  are  high  and  of  good  report;  it  is  the  handmaid  of 
idealism,  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  "The  real  use  of  knowledge" 
sa3rs  Bacon,  is  this,  "that  it  should  dedicate  that  reason  which  was 
given  us  by  God  for  the  purpose  and  advantage  of  man." 

No  period  has  perfectly  been  satisfied  with  its  education.  The 
twentieth  century  is  no  exception.  In  fact  one  is  prone  to  conclude 
that  present  day  education  is  characterized  everywhere  with  a  world- 
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wide  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  a  desire  for  radical  and  sweeping  Reform. 
There  are  fightings  and  fears  both  within  and  without  the  ranks  of 
the  entire  educational  world.  Educator's  foes  are  members  of  their 
own  households  while  the  alarmed  and  interested  spectator  is  ear- 
nestly asking,  as  a  railroad  President  who  has  several  boys  in  College 
asked  me  recently,  **Is  the  game  really  worth  the  candle?*'  The  en- 
tire student  world  is  torn  with  the  spirit  of  change  and  unrest  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  earth  education  is  in  a  state  of  distracted  upheavel 
and  revolution — a  veritable  melting  pot  in  which  one  finds  struggling 
and  seething  the  combined  elements  of  present  day  civilization. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gray,  a  well  known  English  educator  and  writer,  voices 
the  temper  of  the  times;  "I  regard  the  existing  condition  of  English 
Education  with  anxiety,  as  being  chaotic,  inefficient,  and  ill  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  times  and  cotmtry  in  which  we  live.  It  is  out  of 
joint  with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  times;  it  is  too  narrow  for  a 
country  which  aspires  to  keep  intact  the  bonds  of  sympathy  which 
tie  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  the  Motherland.  I  believe,  in  fact, 
that  the  future  destiny  of  the  Empire  is  wrapt  up  in  the  immediate 
reform  of  England's  Educational  System." 

While  every  nation  might  well  afford  a  picture  of  this  educational 
uncertainty  and  unstability,  both  in  the  method  and  the  spirit  of  its 
systems,  England  is  pre-eminently  noteworthy  at  present  in  the  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  its  diversified  educational  problems.  At  first 
sight  it  presents  an  "ungodly  jumble"  of  earnest  and  heterogeneous 
controversies.  One  finds  in  the  Reports  of  Special  Educational  Com- 
missions and  Boards  of  Education  a  perfect  phantasmagoria  of  mixed 
questions.  Shall  State  or  locality  control  education  ?  Shall  Greek  and 
Latin  continue  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  be  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  all  boys  ?  Is  it  just  and  proper  that  young  women  who  ac- 
complish the  academic  work  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
should  be  denied,  as  at  present,  an  academic  degree  ?  What  about  the 
conduct  and  supervision  of  the  private  and  publicschools  ?  Are  the  time- 
honored  characteristics  and  qualifications  of  school  masters  and  col- 
lege dons  consistent  with  modem  needs?  How  about  technical  or 
"Useful"  education  for  every  t)rpe  of  institution?  The  Universities 
of  Leeds  and  Manchester  or  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  kind  is  the  best  for  the  English  boy?  What  about  tenures  of 
office  and  salaries  and  authorities  of  head  masters  and  English  teach- 
ers?     And  then  the  student  of  English  education  finds  himself  sub* 
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merged  in  a  score  of  problems  circling  about  preparation  and  promo- 
tion for  Civil  Service,  the  ''set"  S3rstem  versus  dass  organization,  re- 
formed Time  Tables  and  reformed  Athletics,  the  proper  training 
for  the  "average  boy,"  training  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  Oxford  and 
the  laboring  man,  Cambridge  and  scientific  sides,  Rhodes  scholars, 
Indian  students  in  England,  the  perennial  topic  of  examinations,  marks 

and  text-books,  external,  internal  and  eternal ever3rthing  as  it 

seems  and  yet  a  little  more  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  Montessori 
Method  to  the  "EngUsh  Modem  Sides." 

In  this  mixed  congeries  of  difficult  questions  and  equations,  every 
one  seems  to  have  a  remedy.  Those  who  make  no  claim  at  being 
educational  specialists  are  quite  as  strenuous  and  dogmatic  in  the 
promotion  of  their  views  as  the  philosophers  and  classical  scholars. 
The  center  of  the  arena  seems  to  be  between  the  modems  and  the  trad- 
itionalists, between  those  who  stand  for  practical  education  and  those 
who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old  **fortif)ring  curriculimi"  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  In  this  battle  of  the  books  and  the  book  men,  modem 
industrial  and  economic  tendencies  are  slowly  but  sturdy  crowding 
their  opponents  to  the  wall.  This  fact  is  shown,  not  merdy  in  the 
arousal  of  both  sides  in  England  and  America,  but  also  in  the  tracing  of 
present  educational  policies  around  the  world,  and  espedally  in  na- 
tions where  certain  conservative  leadership  in  subjects  traditional 
are  feeling  the  fresh  impetus  of  the  materialistic  education  from  the 

West. 

German  Uniyersity  Tendencies 

The  German  University  curriculiun  ppssesses  at  present  more 
unity  and  co-ordination  and  carries  its  51,700  students  in  the  twenty- 
one  famous  German  Universities  with  methodical  predsion  to  the 
collection  of  facts  and  to  the  prosecution  of  research.  If  one  asks  the 
object  of  these  studies  one  will  usually  hear  the  answer,  "preparation 
to  serve  the  State."  As  one  eminent  teacher  replied  "the  nation  that 
possesses  the  best  scholars  must  take  the  lead,  if  not  today  then  to- 
morrow." One  finds  the  students  so  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of 
study  and  research  that  athletics  and  sodal  diversion  as  known  in 
American  or  English  institutions,  are  virtually  nonexistent.  The 
corporation  and  duelling  cafes  are  places  for  exdusion  rather  than 
comprehension  of  student  life,  while  political  sodeties  are  barred. 

The  German  student,  moreover,  finds  himself  plunged  into  a  bat- 
tle of  creeds.      Philosophy,  the  State  Church  and  Sodalism  alter- 
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nately  take  the  ring.  ''Only  five  out  of  a  hundred  of  my  students 
attend  church,"  said  a  Rector  of  one  of  the  big  universities,  "and  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  student  body  now  study  theology."  The 
dergy  and  the  scholars  seem  utterly  at  variante,  and  rarely  is  there  a 
community  of  interest  and  activity  evident.  The  flight  of  educated 
men  from  the  church  is  fairly  appalling.  The  University  men  in  the 
words  of  one  well  informed  instructor  are  ''formally  leaving  the 
Church  in  seried  ranks." 

The  National  Evangelical  or  State  Church  comprising  about  sixty* 
two  and  one  tenth  per  cent,  of  the  German  population  has  lost  within 
three  years  in  Berlin  alone,  seventeen  thousand  members,  who  have 
formally  seceded  from  the  Church  by  handing  in  their  resignations, 
a  legal  step,  to  the  Church  authorities.  Recent  statistics  reveal  the 
astounding  fact  that  nine  per  cent  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  are  partakers  of  communion,  and  that  in  1908,. 
during  the  whole  year  only  50,254  of  the  500,000  adult  members  of 
the  Protestant  or  State  Church  partook  of  communion. 

In  this  transitional  stage,  the  students  who  seem  to  be  largely 
left  to  themselves  as  far  as  faculty  sympathy  or  co-operation  is  con- 
cerned, join  frequently  with  the  working  men,  looking  upon  the  clergy 
with  tmaffected  disregard,  and  calling  them  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
state  authorities.  The  spirit  of  learning  is  torn  in  all  directions  be- 
tween the  older  German  philosophy  of  Kant,  Hegel  and  Fichte,  and 
the  present  day  theories  of  Nietzsche,  Ernest  Haeckel,  Rudolph 
Euchen  and  Windelband,  with  his  cry  "The  masses  are  advancing." 
The  German  University  student  greatly  overworked,  seems  to  be 
struggling  in  a  great  maelstrom  of  conflicting  elements,  and  each 
youth  impresses  one  as  a  pioneer  of  a  particular  creed  or  policy. 
The  only  way  of  being  certain  that  you  have  discovered  the  common 
type  of  German  University  student,  is  not  to  meet  the  next  one. 
There  are  as  many  atmospheres  in  the  German  University  as  there 
are  groups  of  students  gathered  together.  In  thoroughness  of  schol- 
arship, there  is  no  doubts  about  German  University  pre-eminence, 
but  this  valuable  achievement  seems  to  be  gained  at  the  utter  loss  of 
symmetry  in  the  all-round  development  which  is  usually  expected 
from  the  University  life. 

The  Serious  French  Student 

The  American  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
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students  in  the  University  of  Paris  and  in  the  sixteen  other  Provin- 
cial Universities  of  Prance.  The  college  man's  business  here  is  to 
get  his  degree  and  the  students  of  American  Universities  would  be 
ashamed  before  the  condentious  and  unremitting  toil  of  the  young 
men  in  the  French  Universities.  One  finds  here  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition and  severe  examinations.  Ideals  of  academic  honor  an  pro- 
motion pervade  the  University  life.  The  free  and  easy  life  of  stu- 
dents in  England  and  America  is  rarely  seen.  The  fellowships  are 
few.  The  life  of  the  college  or  university  is  a  very  minor  matter 
and  one  rarely  feels  that  sense  of  youth,  that  graceful  amateurship 
and  winsomenes ,  of  the  students  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
United  States. 

The  University  of  Lille,  for  example,  impressed  me  much  as  the 
University  of  Illinois  might  impress  a  visitor,  without  the  sustain- 
ing media  of  fraternal  literary  and  athletic  orders  in  the  American 
Universities.  I  attended  a  student  meeting  of  the  Lille  University 
dub.  There  were,  possibly,  thirty  young  men  present  all  of  whom 
seemed  more  or  less  anxious  to  get  away  to  their  studies.  Very 
light  refreshments  were  served  and  a  few  college  songs  and  dieeis, 
which  needed  badly  a  rehearsal,  were  given,  when  the  students 
rushed  away  to  their  rooms. 

If  English  schools  overemphasize  out-of-doors  and  student  govern- 
ment, Frendi  institutions  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  letting  every- 
thing quite  alone  save  their  books.  The  Frendi  student  is  more  pre- 
cise and  technically  he  is  often  superior,  but  he  lades  that  ridi  htunan 
quality  whidi  an  undergraduate  life  of  social  intercourse  and  college 
conu^eship  afford.  Even  in  the  Lyc6e  he  is  more  like  an  advanced 
professional  student  than  a  school-boy.  His  eye  is  on  his  serious 
life  goal.  He  is  already  deep  in  the  air  of  the  inevitable  struggle  for 
existence,  his  degree  opens  to  him  both  dvil  and  government  careers 
in  a  fashion  unknown  in  America.  His  education  is  direct  as  com- 
pared with  the  indirect  method  of  England. 

The  Rector  or  President  is  the  controlling  head  of  a  large  system 
of  secondary  and  primary  schools  which  lead  up  to  the  University. 
He  is  indeed  a  kind  of  Bishop  who  finds  it  necessary  to  give  dispro- 
portionate attention  to  secondary  education,  and  it  is  not  tmnatural 
that  he  has  little  time  to  devote  to  the  bringing  about  of  a  commimity 
interest  between  teachers  and  students,  or  in  fact  giving  any  partic- 
ular individual  attention  to  the  corporate  life  of  a  single  institution. 
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There  b  a  widely  confessed  need  of  Donnitory  life  and  personal  at- 
tention to  student  welfare. 

Western  Learning  in  the  Orient 

Virtually  all  of  these  educational  influences  and  problemj  of 
Europe  and  America  are  becoming  apparent  and  powerful  and  per- 
plexing in  the  student  life  of  the  East. 

Whether  you  visit  Cairo  or  Calcutta,  Peking  or  Tokio,  you  will 
find  in  the  first  place,  a  decided  current  setting  toward  practical  or 
vocational  education.  I  asked  Lord  Kitchener  for  his  educational 
policy  among  the  students  of  Egypt.  He  answered,  "We  don't  want 
them  to  get  their  hands  soft !"  Technical  and  professional  education 
is  coming  with  a  new  rush  in  the  new  Egypt  where  more  than  thirty 
thousand  students  are  studying  in  the  Government  schools,  which  are 
largely  directed  by  British  policy  and  which  show  a  decided  turn 
towards  engineering,  agricultural  and  commercial  studies.  There 
were  more  than  2,000  applications  for  384  vacancies  in  a  trades  school 
in  Cairo. 

Thevoyagerwho  sails  up  the  Nilewill  see  the  shadoof  men  with  brown 
bending  bodies  lifting  the  precious  water  to  their  rainless  lands 
much  as  their  ancestors  did  in  the  time  of  the  pharaohs — but  perhaps 
less  than  a  hundred  yards  away  he  will  also  disco ver  a  score  of  govern- 
ment school  lads  with  their  engineering  apparatus,  stuve3dng,  build- 
ing dykes,  and  dams  and  bridges,  repairing  leaks,  and  constructing 
irrigation  trenches  along  the  most  approved  modem  lines.  All  this 
is  in  accord  with  England's  settled  plan  of  reclamation,  through  which 
in  twenty  years  one  and  one  half  million  acres  of  probably  the  rich- 
est cultivable  land  in  the  world  has  been  converted  from  a  desert  into 
gardens  and  modem-looking  farms.  The  student  of  the  New  Egypt, 
when  you  find  him  outside  the  medieval  Moslem  University  of  El 
Azhar,  seems  to  care  for  naught  else  than  an  economic  education. 
He  is  a  thoroughgoing  materialist.  He  cares  not  a  whit  about  the 
still  and  quiet  air  of  academic  studies.  He  figures  that  it  will  cost 
him  $75.00  a  year  for  four  years  to  secure  an  education  in  a  practical 
specialty.  When  he  graduates  he  is  quite  sure  of  receiving  a  salary 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  month.  Otherw  se  he  might  have 
been  earning  a  salary  of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Therefore, 
he  goes  to  school. 

Nor  does  the  Indian  student  of  today  take  his  educational  career 
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less  practically.  He  is  no  longer  the  slow-moving  speculative  and 
abstract  creature,  standing  aloof  from  all  our  Western  achievements 
and  unrest.  He  is  calling  for  new  scientific  processes  in  the  five  great 
Indian  Universities  where  somewhat  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
Indian  youths  are  gathered  to  prepare  for  the  changing  order  in  the 
new  India.  He  is  working  ten  thousand  strong  in  218  technical 
schools,  which  perhaps  might  be  more  accurately  spoken  of  as  trades 
schools.  Even  the  Brahmin,  the  representative  of  the  thinking 
caste  of  India,  heretofore  deriding  labor  as  far  beneath  him,  is  plung- 
ing into  business  and  commercial  strife  in  the  big  cities,  and  sending 
his  sons  to  the  trades  and  industrial  schools. 

One  of  the  first  meetings  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
on  my  last  visit  to  India  was  a  dub  of  high-class  Brahmins  in  the  City 
of  Bombay.  They  chose  my  subject,  "Vocational  Education  in 
America."  At  the  dose  of  the  lecture  a  score  or  more  of  these  gentle- 
men remained,  saying  they  wished  to  place  before  me  a  most  import- 
ant matter.  Remembering  certain  experiences  in  India  six  years 
previously  I  expected  to  be  involved  in  a  vegetarian  controversy  or 
in  the  discussion  concerning  the  constitution  of  my  soul.  On  the  con- 
trary they  requested  my  assistance  in  securing  a  head  for  a  new  school 
of  agriculture  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  a  school  for  which  a  large 
amotmt  of  money  was  already  in  hand,  where  upper  caste  Indian  boys, 
many  of  them  their  own  sons,  could  learn  scientific  farming,  for  their 
own  practical  use  in  the  new  agricultural  awakening  in  India. 

I  fotmd  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  India's  most  progressive  and  pic- 
turesque Indian  prince,  establishing  dnemetographs  throughout  his 
State,  and  going  incognito  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  the  agricul- 
tural students  and  cultivators  recdved  theideasof  modem  land  culture 
as  depicted  upon  the  prairies  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  This  is  a 
significant  tendency  in  a  nation  where  ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation live  by  the  land  and  where  hereditary  training  has  been  re- 
ligious rather  than  educational. 

China  and  Japan  are  not  behind  in  this  development  and  are  even 
now  leading  the  Orient  in  many  of  the  modem  methods  for  raising 
up  sdentifically  trained  men  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  hour. 
American  and  German  influences  are  strong  in  these  new  educational 
polides  of  the  Far  East. 

There  are  at  present  upward  of  seven  himdred  Chinese  students 
studying  in  America,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  our  State  universi- 
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ties,  canying  back  to  the  Chinese  republic  year  by  year  the  spirit  and 
the  method  of  their  education  of  ''utUity."  It  is  this  spirit  which 
during  the  past  five  years  has  completely  revolutionized  the  Chinese 
education.  Less  than  seven  years  ago  I  stood  by  the  old  Nanking 
Pagoda  amidst  the  examination  halls  where  thirteen  thousand  liter- 
ati, students  of  the  old  classical  regime,  were  taking  their  final  exam~ 
inations.  These  ancient  educational  landmarks  have  now  been  swept 
utterly  away,  and  Western  science  and  Western  educational  buildings 
and  apparatus  have  come  so  rapidly  that  already  a  reaction  has  set 
in,  led  by  the  more  conservative  Chinese  who  feel  that  this  Westsm- 
ization  is  undermining  some  of  the  richest  literary  and  educational 
traditions  of  the  race.  In  the  new  University  of  Hongkong  I  found 
two  Chinese  scholars  of  the  ancient  classics  being  established  as  pro- 
fessors alongside  of  the  teachers  in  mining,  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering,  a  movement  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  at  Hardwar  in 
Northern  India  where  four  hundred  bo3rs  are  kept  apart  from  the  world 
and  trained  in  the  old  vedas. 

There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  entire  Orient  where  practical 
"bread  and  butter  studies"  are  being  more  efficiently  taught  and 
where  the  results  are  being  more  valuably  apparent  than  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  no  schools  in 
America  established  for  the  education  that  thrives  by  the  ideal  ''by 
liammer  and  hand,  all  arts  do  stand"  which  surpass  in  the  efficiency 
•of  the  teachers  and  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  American  led 
schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  is  in  fact  comparatively 
little  education  in  the  Philippines  apart  from  the  thought  of  its 
direct  application  to  the  rapidly  e3cpanding  life  of  a  people  eager  and 
willing  to  have  a  share  in  the  most  modem  accomplishment  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

TIm  Craie  to  Learn  EngKsfa 

In  all  these  new  and  educational  movements  so  strange  to  Eastern 
eyes  the  problems  and  tendencies  are  multifold.  The  great  desire 
to  learn  English  on  the  part  of  every  Oriental  student  is  merely  an 
accompaniment  of  this  education  for  economic  advantages.  When 
an  Indian  boy  writes  B.  A.  or  at  times  "Failed  B.  A."  after  his  name 
he  has  in  mind  that  the  title  will  admit  him  toa  more  lucrative  Govern- 
ment or  business  post,  because  he  can  speak  English.  ''I  teach 
English  as  far  as  G"  was  the  ambitious  advertisement  inserted  re- 
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cently  by  a  Chinese  student  in  a  Peking  newspaper.  I  sat  beside 
a  Japanese  boy  in  a  Tokio  tram  car  who  took  particular  pains  to  show 
me  that  he  was  familiar  with  my  language  by  holding  an  English 
book  dose  to  his  eyes  and  pretending  to  read.  Upon  looking  closely, 
however,  I  found  that  he  was  holding  the  book  upside  down  and  was 
evidently  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

There  is  no  greater  pride  of  learning  among  Orientals  at  present 
than  the  pride  of  understanding  and  speaking  English.  During  my 
visit  to  certain  Indian  Universities  I  noted  the  custom  of  students  of 
going  in  and  out  of  the  room  while  the  lecturer  was  speaking,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  embarrassment  and  interruption  they  were  causing 
the  lecturer.  On  one  occasion  the  presiding  officer  in  introducing 
me  said  "The  lecturer  speaks  today  entirely  in  English.  Every  stu- 
dent who  does  not  understand  English  may  fed  free  to  leave  the  room 
any  time,"  the  happy  result  being  that  every  young  Indian  re- 
mained as  though  riveted  to  his  seat,  endeavoring  to  look  intelligent 
and  interested,  though  doubtless  there  was  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  men  who  understood  all  that  I  was  saying. 

Leaving  Their  Natiye  Gods 

Another  tendency  equally  as  strong  as  this  utilitarian  one  which 
is  today  sweeping  so  strongly  through  the  Eastern  student  world, 
is  the  inclination  to  leave  their  native  religions  and  to  become  dther 
indifferent  to  religion  or  agnostic.  Japan  with  its  marvdous  system 
of  compulsory  dementary  education,  with  its  seven  and  one-half 
million  pupils  and  no  less  than  144,000  teachers,  making  possible  a 
state  of  literacy  in  whidi  ninety-dght  per  cent  of  all  the  bo3rs  of  school- 
going  age  and  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  girls  can  read  and  write, 
finds  herself  in  a  dilemma  regarding  the  means  to  devdop  ethical  and 
religious  life  to  take  the  place  of  the  native  religions  which  her  students 
in  higher  institutions  have  largdy  abandoned.  At  the  University 
of  Tokio,  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  with  its  6,000  students, 
a  census  was  taken  not  long  ago  for  the  piupose  of  finding  out  the 
religious  status  of  her  students.  It  was  found  that  approximatdy 
seventy  students  professed  to  be  Christians,  three  hundred  confessed 
to  be  Shintoists,  Confudanists  or  Budhists,  while  the  remaining 
thousands  dther  claimed  no  religious  loyalities  or  said  they  were  ag- 
nostics. 

"We  must  have  a  vital  life  force  in  our  educational  and  religious 
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development"  said  Count  Okuma,  the  eminent  Japanese  statesman 
and  educator.  "Our  students  find  the  old  religions  somewhat  inad- 
equate  to  meet  modem  exigencies,  and  as  yet  they  have  accepted  no 
otiier  faith  in  its  stead.  Christianity  with  its  many  creeds  and  the- 
olcjgies  is  too  complex  for  the  far  Bastem  mind  at  least  in  its  Western 
lorm. 

The  ReUgious  conditions  of  the  educated  men  in  the  Far  Bast  can 
be  duplicated  in  virtually  every  Oriental  country  today.  The 
Moslem  students  find  scientific  studies  contradictory  to  the  laws  and 
teachings  of  the  Koran,  and  the  result  of  modem  education  is  to  shake 
their  faith  in  the  book  of  the  prophet.  Indian  students  speak  of  the 
superstitious  worshippers  of  the  Ganges  with  condescension  and  say 
that  they  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  religion.  Chinese  school 
boys,  while  holding  to  the  letter  of  their  ancient  reUgions,  in  regard 
to  such  matters  as  ancestor  worship,  will  often  tell  you  that  they  con- 
sider themselves  Christian  especially  if  they  have  been  educated  in 
Europe  and  America.  Upon  further  inquiry,  one  usually  finds  that  this 
statement  means  simply  that  they  have  accepted  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Christan  civilization  of  the  West  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar.  Any  deep  and  true  realization  of  and  active  participation 
in  vital  Christian  experience  and  leadership  is  as  yet  rarely  evident. 

"Japan  leading  the  Orient"  was  the  motto  found  upon  a  bulletin- 
board  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  A  student  strolled  by 
and  added  to  the  motto  the  word  "Whither?" 

It  is  the  query  one  constantly  asks  of  education  caught  as  it  is  fre- 
quently in  the  drifts  and  eddies  of  modem  life  around  the  world. 
Whither?  To  what  end?  The  United  States,  pouring  out  her  treas- 
ure with  unstinted  hand  seems  to  answer  for  the  sake  of  "utility," 
to  fit  school  boys  to  become  business  men.  Her  reply  has  had  no 
small  significance  in  the  great  educational  changes  of  late  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.. 

But  America  has  not  solved  her  own  educational  difficulties. 
She  finds  herself  swept  out  into  the  conflicting  current  of  endlessly 
diversified  educational  problems.  Indeed  she  often  seems  marooned 
on  some  educational  island  finding  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  mark 
time  and  follow  slavishly  some  antique  or  borrowed  S3rstem  of  educa- 
tion, thinking  little  of  what  it  all  means  in  terms  of  either  culture  or 
life.  Here  as  in  England,  critics  are  common  and  they  rise  out  of 
all  classes.      Certain  thoughtful  people  maintain  that  we  have  lost 
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our  bearings  entirely,  that  the  college  itself  does  not  know  what  it 
does  or  should  teach,  others  claim  America  is  swept  off  her  feet  ed- 
ucationally by  the  time  spirit  and  the  full  flowing  utilitarian  and  in- 
dustrial flood.  Here  and  there  one  finds  a  college  which  has  not 
pulled  down  its  ensign  of  liberal  training  but  still  stands  for  a  tincture 
of  letters  and  thorough  scholarship,  joining  hands  with  such  institu- 
tions as  the  new  graduate  school  at  Princeton  in  the  ideal  of  the  first 
value  of  all  round  studies  that  do  not  prepare  a  student  for  any  par- 
ticular vocation.  Meanwhile  springing  up  all  over  the  land,  so 
rapidly  indeed  that  one  can  with  difficulty  keep  count  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  institutions,  the  modem  type  school  having  in 
mind  a  quick  and  direct  training  for  business  or  professional  life,  is 
far  in  the  lead. 

Such  varied  and  diversified  needs,  such  changing  and  problematic- 
cal  forces,  such  a  multitude  of  problems  relating  to  curriculum  and 
•campus  buildings  and  men  are  today  being  cast  into  the  great  melt- 
ing pot  of  a  world's  education.  The  attempt  to  get  one's  bearings 
in  two  nations  at  once  would  seem  to  be  a  gigantic  task.  However, 
as  one  philosopher  has  pointed  out  "knowing  is  distinguishing,"  and 
it  is  sometimes  easier  to  secure  truth  through  the  medium  of  contrast 
than  in  any  other  way;  especially  may  it  be  true  when  this  truth  of 
^education  divided  originally,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  America, 
irom  one  main  stream. 
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II 

SPELLING    BY    THE    DICTATION    METHOD 

By  Elate  VanWagenen 

Author  of  "Dictation  Day  by  Day — ^A  Modem  Speller." 

BUSINESS  BiBN  are  constantly  complaining  that  the  work  of  the 
school  does  not  prepare  pupils  for  their  work  in  the  world,  and 
every  progressive  teacher  now  endeavors  to  meet  these  objections 
fairly,  and  measure  his  work  with  that  criticism  in  mind.  No  school 
should  exist  as  an  end  in  itself.  If  it  does  not  prepare  a  pupil  for 
life,  then  the  school  is  a  failure.  The  people  who,  as  tax  payers, 
support  the  schools,  or  who  pay  directly  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  our  pupils  should  take  their 
place  in  the  world,  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  things. 
One  may  dispute  the  amount  of  arithmetic,  geography  or  history 
that  should  be  taught,  but  certainly  all  will  agree  that  every  child 
who  has  spent  six  or  seven  years  in  school  should  possess  the  ability 
to  write  a  letter  with  no  glaring  errors  either  in  grammar,  spelling 
or  punctuation. 

How  many  teachers  ever  ask  themselves  why  they  teach  spell- 
ing? The  writer  asked  twenty  teachers  why  they  taught  spelling. 
The  answer  was — **to  teach  the  children  to  spell."  Then  the  ques- 
tion was  amplified.  "When  will  pupils  need  to  know  how  to  spell 
and  where  will  they  need  this  knowledge?"  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  children  need  to  know  how  to  spell  in  order  to 
write  either  business  or  social  letters.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as 
our  pupils  leave  school,  they  will  use  their  knowledge  (and  some- 
times, alas,  their  lack  of  knowledge)  of  spelling  in  the  writing  of 
sentences.  From  an  examination  of  the  majority  of  spellers  in 
common  use,  one  might  suppose  that  pupils  upon  leaving  school 
would  use  their  knowledge  of  spelling  in  writing  lists  of  words. 

An  educator  who  strongly  favored  lists  of  words  was  asked  re- 
cently, where,  outside  of  school,  children  wrote  lists  of  words.  His 
answer  was:  "When  they  write  lists  of  the  books  they  have  read." 
This  need  would  arise  about  once  or  twice  a  year  at  the  utmost, 
and  perhaps  not  once  in  the  life  of  the  average  person,  while  the 
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need  for  sentence  form  is  a  daily  and  perhaps  hourly  one.  The 
pupil  will  also  need  lists  for  shopping  or  marketing,  but  any  un- 
prejudiced person  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment's  thought  will 
realize  that  the  word  in  the  sentence  is  the  practical  form.  If  chil- 
dren can  write  words  in  sentences,  they  can  write  words  in  lists. 
Unfortimately  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  not  true.  If  it  were, 
the  advocates  of  learning  detached,  unrelated  words  would  have  a 
case.  Every  teacher  knows  that  children  can  write  lists  of  words 
correctly,  but  when  they  attempt  to  spell  these  same  words  in  senten- 
ces, they  spell  them  incorrectly.  This  statement  is  not  a  theory, 
it  is  a  well  established  fact,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  it,  teachers  have 
continued  wasting  energy  on  lists  of  words.  When  we  realize  this, 
we  feel  that  the  criticism  of  the  ''man  in  the  street"  is  justified, 
when  he  claims  that  many  school  teachers  ding  to  long  established 
methods,  irrespective  of  the  results  attained. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  positively  just  why  a  child  frequently  spells 
words  in  lists  correctly,  and  then,  spells  these  same  words  in  senten- 
ces incorrectly.  It  may  be  that  when  a  pupil  is  accustomed  to 
column  spelling,  the  sentence  form  is  both  strange  and  difficult  and 
his  mind  is  confused  by  too  many  new  things — ^he  tries  to  catch 
and  remember  the  sentence,  if  it  is  dictated;  or  to  hold  the  thought, 
if  he  is  composing;  he  thinks  of  the  punctuation,  and  the  capitali- 
zation, of  the  place  for  the  beginning  of  each  new  line,  and  lastly  of 
the  spelling.  In  other  words,  the  mechanical  difficulties  overshadow 
the  spelling.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pupil  begins  to  learn  to  spell, 
by  writing  sentences,  the  sentence  form  becomes  second  nature,  so 
to  speak.  As  a  matter  of  coiurse  he  begins  every  sentence  with  a 
capital  and  ends  it  with  the  appropriate  mark,  writes  "I"  instead 
of  the  small  letter,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  difficulties.  A  diffi- 
culty met  and  mastered  daily,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  difficulty.  Most 
of  this  unconscious  facility  has  been  acquired  by  our  own  gener- 
ation since  we  left  school. 

Another  objection  to  column  spelling  is  that  this  unnatural 
arrangement  does  not  give  sufficient  practice  in  the  small,  bother- 
some words  of  daily  use.  Such  words  as  **much,"  "those,"  **whose," 
"imtil"  and  so  forth,  may  be  called  stock  words  and  need  constant 
and  repeated  drill.  One  cannot  use  the  dictation  method  in  spelling 
without  having  an  infinite  amotmt  of  practice  on  these  small  words. 
They  are  the  words  that  constantly  cause  trouble,  even  in  higher 
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grades.  When  they  have  been  practiced  daily  in  the  second,  third 
and  fotuth  years,  the  teachers  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years 
will  not  be  obliged  to  waste  hours  correcting  them,  but  can  give  more 
time  and  energy  to  form  and  expression.  The  misspelling  of  these  sim- 
ple words  puts  the  stamp  of  illiteracy  on  our  pupils  when  they  leave 
school.  Everyone  knows  that  an  uneducated  person  will  write 
"mutch,"  **wich,"  "thoes,"  etc.,  and  have  no  misgiving  as  to  their 
correctness,  but  if  the  same  person  wishes  to  use  a  more  difficult 
word,  he  will  probably  consult  a  dictionary. 

If  the  dictation  method  of  teaching  spelling  is  adhered  to,  the 
punctuation  marks  are  taught  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  In 
both  of  these  things,  in  the  teaching  of  the  stock  words  of  daily  use 
and  in  the  overcoming  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  composition, 
we  make  use  of  the  principle  of  review,  which  is  twice,  yes  three  times 
as  necessary  for  a  child  as  for  a  grown  person. 

Anyone  who  has  acquired  a  foreign  language  knows  how  many 
times  he  has  been  obliged  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  the  same  word. 
It  is  only  the  exceptional  individual  with  the  phenominal  memory  who 
can  learn  a  foreign  word  and  forever  have  that  word  at  his  command. 
With  the  ordinary  person,  this  word  must  be  brought  back  to  con- 
sciousness over  and  over  again.  Teachers  should  not  expect  greater 
power  in  a  child  than  in  a  grown  person,  and  yet  they  do  except  it 
when  they  teach  him  a  word  once,  and  expect  him  to  know  it  ever 
afterwards.  It  is  a  truism  that  if  we  would  excel  as  teachers  we 
must  never  cease  to  be  students,  because  we  must  always  keep  be- 
fore us  the  processes  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired  and  retained. 
Teachers  of  the  younger  pupils  are  especially  apt  to  forget  that 
little  children  with  their  undeveloped  minds  need  to  be  taught  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  even  unto  the  historic  "seventy  times 
seven." 

Once  upon  a  time  a  principal  discovered  that  whenever  she  read 
French  her  progress  was  impeded  by  an  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  meanings  of  adverbs  and  conjtmctions.  She  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  verbs  and  nouns,  but  the  several  meanings  of 
"pourtant,"  "siurtout,"  **puisque,"  "quoique"  and  similar  words, 
caused  her  no  end  of  annoyance,  because  she  was  forced  to  study  the 
meanings  over  and  over  again.  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  must  be 
the  state  of  a  child's  mind.  He  learns  to  spell  a  word  one  day,  and 
forgets  it  the  next.      The  teacher,  to  whom  the  spelling  presents  no 
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difficulty  whatever,  is  simply  exasperated  by  what  she  terms  stupid- 
ity, inattention  or  lack  of  effort.  This  principal  feared  she  had  de- 
tected this  unsympathetic  attitude  in  some  of  her  teachers,  so  at  one 
of  her  conferences  she  gave  the  entire  corps  a  list  of  twenty-five  trouble- 
some French  words  with  their  meanings.  She  told  them  at  the  con- 
ference the  following  week  she  could  hear  this  lesson,  and  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  answer  as  quickly  as  she  could  give  the  question. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers  that  they  received  the  instructions 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given — as  an  object  lesson  that  would 
eventually  improve  the  quality  of  their  work.  They  prepared  them- 
selves thoroughly,  hearing  one  another  their  lessons,  at  every  odd 
moment.  At  the  conference,  the  principal  did  not  hear  the  lesson. 
She  told  the  teachers  she  only  desired  to  have  them  turn  a  search- 
light on  the  side  of  the  picture  which  they  seldom  see.  She  wished 
them  to  realize  that  a  teacher  must  patiently  repeat  and  repeat  and  re- 
peat, and  when  a  child  forgets  what  he  is  told,  it  is  only  what  may  be 
expected. 

Many  teachers  have  become  impatient  because  they  have  not  re- 
mained students  and  they  have  completely  forgotten  the  difficulties 
attending  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  we  taught  a  thing  once 
and  it  was  always  remembered,  teaching  would  be  a  joy  forever,  in- 
stead of  a  profession  that  wears  and  tears  the  nerves  and  temper. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  teacher  attains  the  maximtmi  result  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  she  has  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

When  the  method  of  teaching  reading  was  changed  from  the  ABC 
method  to  the  Word  and  Sentence  Method,  the  change  seemed  to  those 
brought  up  on  the  older  plan,  most  revolutionary,  and  now  the  ABC 
method  is  practically  nonexistent.  The  sentence  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  tuiit  in  teaching  reading,  should  be  the  tuiit  in  all  spell- 
ing methods.  No  one,  in  these  days,  would  teach  children  to  read 
lists  of  words,  four  days  in  the  week,  and  to  read  sentences  once  a 
week,  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  with  the  spelling.  The  child 
needs  the  sentence  form  for  all  his  uses,  and  he  is  forced  to  spend 
many  hours  in  writing  lists  of  words.  However,  all  progressive 
teachers  hope  that  teaching  spelling  by  the  unnatiural  arrangement  of 
words  in  columns  will  soon  be  relegated  to  the  **Land  of  Forgotten 
Things." 


Kate  Van  Wagenen 

Kate  Van  Wagenen,  the  author  of  "Spelling  by  the  Dictation 
Method"  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Upon  graduation  from  Public  School  No.  45  in  West  24th  Street, 
she  entered  the  Normal  College  as  an  Honor  Student.  In  those  da3rs» 
the  supply  of  teachers  far  exceeded  the  demand,  and  graduates  were 
often  obliged  to  substitute  for  years.  However,  owing  to  the  en- 
dorsement of  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  President  of  the  Normal  College, 
Miss  Van  Wagenen  was  appointed  in  a  city  school  as  soon  as  she  ob- 
tained her  diploma. 

She  served  nme  years  as  a  teacher  in  Public  School  No.  73,  Man- 
hattan, gammg  experence  in  all  grammar  grades.  She  was  then 
transferred  to  Public  School  No.  103,  Manhattan.  While  engaged 
in  teaching  she  always  remained  a  student.  She  took  courses  at 
ComeU  University,  at  the  New  York  University  and  by  gc  neral  post 
graduate  work  obtained  the  degree  of  Pd.  B.  from  her  Alma  Mater. 
Owing  to  her  years  of  study,  she  was  thoroughly  prepared  to  take  the 
principals'  examination,  and  when  examinations  were  suddenly  or- 
dered, she  passed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Her  entire  experience  as  a  teacher  had  been  in  the  grammar  grades, 
but  she  was  appointed  principal  of  a  small  primary  school  of  seven- 
teen classes,  located  at  169th  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  The  school 
began  to  grow  steadily  and  upon  the  retirement  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  charge  of  the  grammar  department,  the  school  was  consolidated. 
By  1913  the  school  had  increased  to  eighty-one  classes  with  a  total 
registration  of  4,000  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  19 14,  Miss  Van 
Wagenen  at  her  earnest  request,  was  transferred  to  Public  School 
No.  53,  Manhattan. 

Miss  Van  Wagenen  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  popular  spelling 
books  for  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years.  They 
are  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  the  title  being  "Dictation 
Day  by  Day — ^A  Modem  Speller." 
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The  Model  Store-Keeping  Method  of  In- 
struction for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved.) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

[The  '^Model'Store-Keeping  Method'*  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  superintendents ^  principals  and  teachers.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  concretely,  but  it  has  been  put 
to  a  variety  of  uses  such  as  object  lessons  in  drawing  and  color  work, 
composition,  vocational  instruction  in  store  keeping  and  window  dress- 
ing, supplementary  lessons  in  geography,  history,  economics,  etc.,  by 
illustrating  the  sources  of  materials  and  the  processes  of  transportation 
and  manufacture  of  commercial  articles.  The  service  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  equipping  of  a  "Model  Store"  is  being  offered  free  to  schools 
by  the  Model-Store-Keeping  Department  of  Educational  Foundations 
of  which  Mr.  Chapin  is  the  organizer  and  director.  Requests  for  the 
equipment  should  be  addressed  to  this  department.  The  plan  includes 
much  valuable  help  through  correspondence  and  copyrighted  instruction 
sheets  sent  directly  to  the  schools  using  the  Store.  Mr.  Chapin* s  contribu- 
tions to  these  pages  from  month  to  month  outlining  the  results  of  the  work 
and  offering  practical  suggestions  thereon  will  be  of  interest  even  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  using  the  method.  One  of  the  aims  of 
Educational  Foundations  is  to  take  cognizance  of  effective  methods  of 
education  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  developed.  The  Model-Store- 
Keeping  Method  takes  the  life  of  the  world  into  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
Its  value  is  beyond  question.      Ed.) 

The  day  of  abstract  teaching  is  passing.  The  mayor  of  New  York 
City  with  many  other  prominent  gentlemen,  recently  visited  a  school 
in  Indiana  where  such  methods  have  been  practically  eliminated. 
The  President  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  who  was  in  the 
party  expressed  his  enthusiasm  for  the  results  shown,  in  an  article  in 
one  of  the  leading  home  magazines,  over  his  own  signature. 

Yet  it  is  the  principal  and  teachers,  those  who  have  personally 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  abstract  methods, who  have  developed 
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the  ideas  whicb  have  brought  about  the  conditions  so  highly  approved 
by  their  officers. 

Many  a  teacher  has  imagined  a  model  store  as  an  aid  to  teaching. 
Some  of  the  many  have  tried  to  gather  together  the  objects  needed; 
have  at  great  pains  secured  a  small  number,  and  at  still  further  pains 
have  developed  a  way  to  use  them.  Their  enthusiasm  is  unbounded 
at  the  results  obtained  through  awakening  a  lively  interest  in  the  schol- 
ars. But  it  was  and  is  slow  work,  step  by  step,  with  great  labor  for 
small  gains.  To  the  head  master  of  an  English  school  belongs  the 
credit  for  developing  the  idea  to  practical  form.  He  found  a  way  to 
getthe  materials — of  the  right  kind,  andenough.  He  developedhiss3rs- 
tern  for  using  them,  tried  it,  weeded  out  needless,  troubles,  made 
it  work.  His  instructor  friends  wanted  it.  He  sought  the  necessary 
support  and  supplied  them,  and  it  grew  rapidly,  until  thousands 
of  sc±LOols  throughout  Bngland  and  Scotland  are  using  his  plan  and 
his  methods,  now  skillfully  worked  out  to  a  time  saver. 

The  results  of  all  this  experimenting  are  now  offered  by  Educational 
Foundatums  to  America's  schools,  by  exclusive  arrangement  with  the 
originator. 

The  whole  service  is  of  necessity  sent  directly  to  the  schools,  but 
in  this  department,  the  news,  the  comment,  the  gossip  and  the  chaff 
of  the  work  will  be  sorted  and  presented. 

A  wonderful  change  has  already  taken  place.  The  schools  that 
have  had  the  equipment  have  fotmd  it  useful  beyond  our  expectations. 
We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  our  American  Educators  are 
more  adaptable,  more  willing  to  seek  new  ways  than  their  English 
cousins,  for  fresh  uses  for  the  **Model-store"  are  daily  being  discovered 
and  reported. 

But  in  starting  this  department  it  seems  best  to  give  our  readers 
a  dear  idea  of  how  the  equipment  is  used,  for  which  ptupose  the  fol- 
lowing article,  republished  in  part  from  the  "Teachers  World,"  of 
England  will  serve,  even  though  the  method  pursued  differs  somewhat 
from  its  adaptation  to  American  practice.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
reproduce  the  pictures  accompanying  this  article  in  the  * 'Teachers 
World"  but  if  you  can  imagine  a  very  presentable  department  store 
set  up  on  narrow  shelves  along  the  wall  taking  almost  no  room  at  all, 
served  and  patronized  by  boys  and  girls  instead  of  men  and  women, 
you  can  perhaps  visualize  the  busy  scene;  the  * 'goods"  taken  to  the  desks 
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by  the  customers  to  figure  out  their  bills,  etc.,  yet  all  orderly,  S3rstem- 
atic,  effective. 

The  scholars  set  up  the  store  out  of  class  hotu^  and  take  care  of  it. 
The  "goods"  are  the  real  boxes  looking  exactly  as  they  do  on  the  deal- 
ers' shelves,  but  empty. 

A  word  of  direction  from  the  teachers  as  to  how  many  things  to 
buy  produces  instantly  the  desired  lesson,  saving  much  time  over 
the  old  laborious  writing  it  on  the  board  to  be  copied  by  the  weary 
class.      And  then  the  play-work  starts. 


The  School  Shop 

A  Royal  Road  to  Arithmetic 

From  **The  Teachers  World,"  London. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  Napoleon  sneered  at  the  British  as  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers.  What  was  then  thought  to  be  a  reproach  has  since 
become  a  source  of  pride,  for  captains  of  industry  are,  after  all,  only 
glorified  shopkeepers,  and  a  world-wide  commerce  is  a  gigantic  system 
of  shops. 

Prtctical  Arithmetic 

The  old  fashioned  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  which  left  the 
pupils  struggling  with  complicated  sets  of  figures  are  now  abandoned. 
Simple  processes  easy  to  follow  and  easy  to  verify  are  now  used  instead^ 
It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  it  is  more  than  useless  to  talk  to 
a  slum  child  who  buys  pennyworths  of  coal  of  i,ooo  tons,  i6  cwts. 
86  lbs.  at  so  much  a  ton. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  connect  arithmetic  with  actual  life  as  the 
children  of  our  elementary  schools  see  it  before  the  School  Shop  came 
into  being.  In  a  word,  the  school  shop  is  every  day  life  in  terms  of 
school.      Let  us  see  how  it  worked. 

The  School  Shop 

It  was  quite  an  ordinary  Standard  V.  into  whose  class-room  we 
walked  one  Tuesday  morning  at  lo  o'clock — that  is  as  far  as  ap- 
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pearences  went.  Afterwards  we  found  out  not  a  few  extraordinary 
things  about  them.  Stretching  from  side  to  side  of  the  room  was  the 
"shop."  Dummy  cases  of  all  the  proprietary  articles  (presented  by 
the  great  commercial  houses)  usually  found  in  a  grocer's  shop  are 
tastefully  and  efifectively  arrayed  on  shelves.  The  variety  of  colour, 
design,  and  shape  is  infinite;  and  the  packets,  the  sand  (for sugar)  and 
the  real  National  Cash  Register  are  meant  to  be  touched  and  handled; 
they  represent  the  busy  world  outside  school  into  which  the  boys  must 
ultimately  go. 

Customers,  Salesmen,  tnd  Cashier 

Most  of  the  boys,  naturally,  have  to  be  customers.  Needless  to 
say,  it  is  to  them  a  very  humble  position  indeed.  Their  ambition, 
which  can  be  realized  by  steady  appUcation  and  smart  work,  is  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  salesmen,  and  ultimately  to  acquire  the  dazzHng 
splendor  which  siurotmds  the  custodian  of  the  cash  register.  Every- 
thing is  in  due  order.  The  salesmen  don  their  spotless  aprons,  which 
we  hope  they  will  keep  as  white  in  the  real  shops  some  of  them  will 
enter;  the  customers  cotmt  out  their  cardboard  coins  and  take  stock 
of  their  balance.  Every  penny  of  the  amotmt  originally  allocated  to 
them  must  be  accounted  for,  and  salesmen,  too,  must  show  their 
account  books  and  be  able  to  trace  every  farthing  that  entered  their 
hands. 

Gettiiig  to  Business 

Brisk  buying  commences  at  once.  There  is  nothing  of  that  dull 
stagnation  so  often  seen  in  an  arithmetic  lesson.  Customers  hurry  to 
the  front  of  the  class,  accost  a  salesman,  make  their  purchases,  and  re- 
ceive their  change  from  the  cash  register.  Then  they  go  to  their 
places,  make  out  their  accotmts,  and  prepare  a  statement  for  the 
master.  The  salesman  must  not  sleep  either,  for  should  he  by  any 
mischance  give  6d.  too  much  change  he  will  be  that  much  short  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  inexorable  fate  will  expose  him.  When 
he  has  satisfied  a  customer,  he  goes  to  the  ''office"  where  the  clerks 
are  busily  engaged,  and  there  has  entered  the  various  purchases. 
Should  there  be  disparity  between  customers,  and  salesmen's  ac- 
counts, the  final  word  will  remain  with  the  master  who  goes  through 
the  day's  transactions  with  the  clerks. 
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Real  PmgreM 

There  are  two  things  which  make  the  School  Shop  the  best  means 
yet  devised  for  teaching  tl^e  arithmetic  of  everyday  life.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  possible  to  real  life,  and  its  transactions  are  automa- 
tically correct;  it  breaks  up  the  monotony  of  the  arithmetic 
lesson,  and  shows  the  children  that  school,  after  all,  has  some  bearing 
on  the  life  outside.  A  most  useful  fadUty  in  dealing  with  the  small 
accotmts  common  in  working-class  drlces  quickly  grows.  The 
smartest  boys  learn  how  to  manipulate  a  cash  register,  and  this  is  a 
valuable  recommendation  to  a  prospective  employer  when  they  leave 
school.  Every  child  is  on  his  best  behaviour.  To  make  stupid 
mistakes  will  provoke  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  his  companions.  He 
may  even  lose  his  locus  standi  as  a  customer,  and  be  degraded  to  the 
"warehouse."  There  is  a  keenness  in  the  air  where  the  School  Shop 
exists  that  denotes  interest  and  progress. 

The  '"Dustibm" 

The  best  compliment  one  can  pay  to  the  ingeniou''  system  of 
teaching  we  have  been  describing  to  is  tell  the  story  of  its  origin. 
There  was  in  the  school  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "dustbin?  class. 
The  dullards  had  been  ruthlessly  expelled  from  the  other  classes 
and  concentrated  in  one  room.  The  unhappy  teacher  who  had  con- 
trol of  this  mental  hospital  could  make  no  headway  in  arithmetic. 
Dulness  and  apathy  reigned  supreme.  At  last  the  conception  of  a 
School  Shop  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  tried  it  first  in  a  modified 
form — ^representing  goods  by  pieces  of  cardboard,  on  which  the 
names  were  written,  and  so  on.  But  there  was  no  reality  about 
the  business,  and  the  dullards  refused  to  come  out  of  their  shell. 
Then  came  the  real  thing  as  shown  on  the  Picture  Pages.  The  class 
was  revolutionized,  and  the  School  Shop,  from  this  humble  begin- 
ning, has  spread  to  1,500  classes  in  the  United  Elingdom — some  of 
which  are  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast.  (We  are  advised 
that  9,000  schools  are  using  it  today.  H.  S.  C.) 

Teaching  Hints 

There  are  one  or  two  points  we  may  conveniently  gather  up 
here.    First,  there  is  the  correlation  of  drawing  with  the  School 
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Shop.  Very  effective  water-colour  and  pastel  reproductions  of  the 
shop  "goods"  may  be  made,  and  when  cut  out  and  pasted  on  card- 
board look  exceedingly  well.  The  School  Shop  supplies  a  large  ntmi- 
ber  of  "objects"  which  are  alwa3rs  available. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Limited,  have  co-oper- 
ated with  the  teachers  in  many  districts  by  loaning  their  ingenious 
machines. 

Gimposition 

Let  the  youngsters  from  Standard  I  upwards  write  or  talk  about 
Slops,  not  shops  at  school,  but  the  ordinary  shops  at  which  mother 
buys.  The  possibilities  of  the  subject  are  immense;  there  are  so 
many  shops  and  so  much  inside  them.  The  elder  boys  and  girls 
may  write  out  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  customer  and  sales- 
man,  and  the  children  who  live  in  the  large  towns  will  be  able  to 
give  graphic  descriptions  of  the  glittering  windows  they  have  seen. 
Most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  village  shop,  with  its  varied  assort- 
ment of  goods  from  every  dime  tmder  the  stm,  one  would  think,  and 
the  village  child  who  can  be  taught  to  see  all  the  romance  and  hu- 
mour that  lie  hidden  in  a  village  shop  will  need  an  extension  of 
the  lesson  in  order  to  cope  with  it. 

As  a  memory  exercise  the  elder  chUdren  will  be  interested  in 
sketching  a  shop. 

A  Fine  School 

Sydenham  Road  Boy's  School,  Croyden,  a  visit  to  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  article,  is  distinguished  for  its  progressive 
curriculum   and  splendid  results.    The  present  scholars  take  a 
special  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Speaker  of  the  South  Australian 
Parliament  is  a  Sydenham  Road  **old  boy." 


The  "Cracker  Barrel"  of  the  Model  Store 

■ 

A  class  in  "Window  Dressing"  formed  in  one  of  the  New  York 
schools  is  using  the  Model-Store  equipment  to  train  some  boys  to 
a  better  paid  vocation  than  their  station  in  life  would  naturally 
lead  them  to  occupy.    May  they  win  out. 


One  little  girl  said,   "I  didn't  know  arithmetic  had  an3rthing 
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to  do  with  the  things  mama  bu3rs  at  the  grocery."    Fumiy,  but 
a  serious  matter  when  you  think  it  over. 

Our  representative  calling  at  one  of  ''our  schools"  fotmdadass 
at  work  figuring  the  surface  area  of  the  boxes.  Each  scholar  had 
picked  out  a  box  personally  and  was  eager  to  measure  it,  to  find 
the  area,  and  to  get  it  right.  Contrast  that  with  some  of  your 
own  experiences  in  this  subject. 


A  little  girl  in  a  school  in  Brookl3m  who  was  about  to  be  placed 
with  the  mental  defectives  because  of  about  two  years'  detention 
(four  terms)  in  one  class,  held  back  principally  by  her  arithmetic, 
seemed  to  wake  up  when  taken  to  the  "store"  and  the  whole  force 
of  teachers  is  watching  her  wonderful  progress.  All  they  had  tried 
to  teach  her  seemed  to  come  back.  It  was  made  real.  The  prin- 
cipal told  us  this  story  and  we  wish  there  were  space  here  to  tell  it 
all. 


There's  a  school  in  England  where  the  older  scholars  "own" 
the  store  through  a  limited  liability  company,  which  insures  stock, 
pays  dividends,  figures  profit  and  loss,  and  incidentally  teaches 
the  application  of  arithmetic  to  an  extent  that  abstract  teachers 
never  dreamed  of.  And  it  isn't  work  either.  It  doesn't  even 
take  any  extra  time. 

There's  always  a  space  in  the  most  crowded  school  where  the 
store  can  be  placed  so  all  the  classes  can  reach  it  in  turn,  even  if 
you  have  to  cover  a  blackboard  with  shallow  shelves  made  of  boxes 
that  the  boys  will  bring  in  when  asked.  The  store  will  accom- 
plish many  times  the  work  that  can  be  done  on  one  blackboard. 

Have  the  volimteer  monitors  set  it  up  after  school,  shelves  and 
''stock,"  for  the  interest  aroused  leads  them  to  care  for  it  them- 
selves, saving  the  teachers. 

The  boy  whose  home  work  drawing  of  an  Ingersoll  Watch 
Poster  won  him  a  watch  because  the  teacher  had  applied  to  us  for 
the  prize  and  his  drawing  was  judged  by  the  teacher  to  be  the  best 
of  the  dass,  is  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  model  store-keeping  method. 


Literary  Snap- Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Bays:  In  "Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Boys",  Dr.  I.  D. 
Steinhardt  has  put  in  the  simplest,  most  straightforward  and  whole- 
some way,  the  knowledge  that,  if  given  them  at  the  right  time, 
would  hold  back  ninty-nine  out  of  every  one  himdred  boys  from 
evil  courses.  Such  men  as  Judge  Lindsey,  of  national  fame  as  a 
savior  of  neglected  boys  and  girls,  have  set  the  seal  of  approval 
upon  this  book.  The  Judge  sa3rs,  in  part:  "It  is  little  short  of  a 
crime  in  this  day  and  age  to  withold  instruction  from  youth  on 
this  important  subject."  The  same  high  ptupose  tmderlies  this 
book  as  in  the  "Ten  Sex  Talks  With  Girls,"  issued  some  months 
ago  by  the  same  publishers. 

Parents  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
both  these  valuable  works.  (Ten  Sex  Talks  With  Bojrs,  By  Dr. 
I.   D.  Steinhardt.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Publ. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Holworthy  Hall,  the  pen-name  of  Harold  E.  Porter,  author  of 
''Henry  of  Navarre,  Ohio,"  is  the  name  of  the  senior  dormitory 
in  which  Mr.  Porter  lived  while  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Porter  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1909,  where  he  was  president  of  the  "Lam- 
poons," an  editor  of  the  "Advocate,"  and  a  member  of  the  various 
athletic  teams  as  well  as  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Writing  is  Mr.  Por- 
ter's avocation;  and  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines. 
During  the  five  years  following  his  first  contribution  to  "Life"  in 
1906,  he  sold  more  material  to  that  publication  than  any  other 
contributor. 

The  hero,  "Henry"  of  Navarre,  Ohio,  is  a  wholesome  young 
American  who  is  a  college  favorite,  always  in  the  midst  of  "things 
doing,"  and  is  a  hero  in  his  home  town,  falling  in  love  with  every 
girl  he  meets,  and  being  ardently  loved  in  return.  Taken  all  in  all, 
the  book  is  just  the  sort  of  wholesome  humor  one  enjoys,  and  is 
like  a  dear,  pure  stream  of  life-giving  water,  in  the  desert  sands 
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of  present-day  fiction. — (Henry  of  Narvarre,  Ohio.    By  Holworthy 
Hall.  The  Century  Co.) 

«  «  «  «  « 


In  "Saint  Louis;  A  civic  Masque/'  Percy  MacKaye  is  said  to 
acheive  the  highest  sweep  of  imagination  that  he  has  reached.  One 
of  the  finest  dramatic  moments  in  the  Masque  is  the  Chorus  of  the 
World  Adventurers,  who  come  marching  upon  the  scene,  singing: 

A  star — a  star  in  the  west. 

Out  of  the  wave  it  rose: 

And  it  led  us  forth  on  a  world-far  quest: 

Where  the  mesas  scorched  and  the  moonlands  froze 

It  lured  us  without  rest: 

With  yearning,  yearning — ahl 

It  sang  (as  it  beckoned  us) 

A  music  vast,  adventurous — America  I 

A  star — a  star  in  the  night! 

Out  of  our  hearts  it  danced! 

And  it  poured  within  its  wonderful  light; 

Where  our  hovels  gloomed  and  our  hunger  spanned 

It  healed  our  passionate  blight; 

And  burning,  burning — ahl 

It  clanged  (as  it  kindled  us) 

Of  a  freedom,  proud  and  perilous — ^America! 

This  masque  is  the  dramatized  history  of  St.  Louis  from  the  time 
of  the  Mound  Builders  to  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  The  per- 
formance was  rendered  (May  28,  29,  30  and  31)  on  a  great  stage 
built  over  a  lagoon  with  one  hundred  twenty-five  feet  of  water 
representing  the  Mississippi  River  flowing  between  the  stage  and 
the  audiance,  occupying  the  natural  amphitheater  at  the  foot  of 
Art  Hill  in  Forest  Park.  The  stage  was  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  it  had  a  semi-circular  frontage  of  more  than 
one  thousand  feet.  Some  five  thousand  performers  were  used  in 
the  production. — (Saint  Louis — ^A  Civic  Masque.  By  Percy  Mackaye. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

«  «  «  «  « 


Miss  Alice  Brown,  a  New  England  writer  has  the  distinction  of 
having  won  the  $10,000  prize  in  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames'  play  contest, 
inaugurated  March  21,  19 13. 
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Miss  Brown  is  a  novelest  and  short-story  writer,  and  the  win- 
ning play,  "Children  of  the  Earth/'  is  her  first  attempt  in  the  field 
of  drama. 

No  less  than  one  thousand  six  hmidred  and  forty-six  American 
plays  of  varying  degrees  of  greatness  were  submitted  to  the  judges 
of  this  great  contest.  The  contest  was  an  anonymous  one,  and 
not  until  the  decision  rendered,  were  the  judges  aware  of  the  high 
literary  companionship  of  its  author. 

«  «  «  «  « 

These  Shifting  Scenes:  The  best  job  on  earth  is  that  of  the 
city  editor  of  a  New  York  daily.  So  says  Charles  Bdward  Russell 
in  "These  Shifting  Scenes,"  and  Mr.  Russell  ought  to  know,  for  he 
has  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  newspaper  business,  and  was  city 
editor  for  a  part  of  that  time.  In  the  pages  of  this  book  he  gives  the 
world  the  "inside  story"  of  many  events  of  gi'eat  public  interest; 
discloses  some  secrets  of  Republican  and  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions, and  narrates  his  surprising  adventtu'es  in  pm^uit  of  in- 
formation. The  accotmt  of  his  journey  to  Johnstown  at  the  time 
of  its  famous  flood  is  particularly  thrilling. — (These  Shifting  Scenes. 
By  Charles  Bdward  Russell.  George  H.  Doran  Co.) 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  Bookman  for  July  might  be  termed  the  "teacher's  edition'^ 
there  is  so  much  of  interest  to  teachers,  and  so  much  that^is  help- 
ful in  the  class-room.  There  is  a  delightful  article  on  "Eugene 
Field  and  his  First  Publisher,"  and  another  of  almost  equal  value 
on  "How  Stevenson  Discovered  America."  What  schoolboy  will 
not  hail  with  delight  the  story  of  "Robinson  Crusoe's  Real  Island,'^ 
and  "teacher,"  herself,  will  enjoy  "Maeterlinck:  An  Impression- 
istic Study." 

«  «  *  «  « 

The  Salamander:  In  "The  Salamander,"  Mr.  Owen  Johnston 
has  created  a  creature,  which  he  declares  to  be  numbered  by  "the 
thousands  in  New  York  alone."    This  particular  class  of  women. 
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according  to  the  author,  have  little  or  no  money;  they  may  or  may 
not  have  a  vocation — acting,  singing — some  power  of  earning  to 
which  they  may  recur  in  case  of  special  stringency;  but,  for  the 
most  part  they  subsist  on  the  vanity  of  the  men  they  keep  in  tow. 

"The  Salamander"  may  be  a  common  type — ^we  have  never 
met  one  of  the  sisterhood — at  any  rate  she  is  not  a  well-balanced, 
normal  creature. 

The  book  is  interesting — ^that  we  concede — ^but  it  is  not  a  book 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  immature,  young  girls. 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  in  mind  in  the  writing  of  this 
work  that  all-powerful  stimulant  to  many  writers  of  fiction — ^the 
"best  seller." — (The  Salamander.  By  Owen  Johnston.  Bobbs,  Mer- 
rill Co.  Publ.) 

Ik    4e    4e    4e    4e 

Midstream:  Will  Levington  Comfort,  has  paused  at  the  "half- 
way house"  to  write  out  the  story  of  the  years  that  have  past.  "Mid- 
stream" is  not  altogether  pleasant  reading — ^yet  the  author  has  not 
attempted  to  "gloss  over"  nor  refine  habits  and  tendencies  that 
might  have  been  dwelt  upon  less  fully.  It  is  an  interesting  work 
and  holds  one's  attention  to  the  end,  and  then  we  question — "what 
might  have  been  the  wonderful  work  attained  by  this  brilliant  mind, 
had  he  not  given  way  to  excesses — (Midstream.  By  Will  Levington 
Comfort.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.) 

«  *  «  «  * 

STILL-BORN 

Cold  days  and  nights  of  secret  hopes  and  fears 
All  centered  round  incarnate  hidden  joy; 
Eyes  that  see  visions,  shining  with  glad  tears, 
While  tender  hands  caress  some  little  toy — 
Such  tiny  garments,  reverently  made. 
Each  stitch  a  holy  memory  of  bliss. 
With  what  skill  fashioned,  in  awe,  yet  unafraid. 
While  proud  thoug];Lts  bless,  and  happy  fingers  kiss. 

And  then — ^black  horror;  racking  pain  that  rends 

The  flesh,  but  leaves  soul  in  the  Light 

Of  what  will  be,  a  crown  of  thorns  that  lends 

A  sacred  rapture  in  the  thick  of  fight. 

Then,  struggling  from  lethargy,  with  weakened  breath. 

And  eager  listening  for  a  small  shrill  cry — 
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The  Conquest  of  the  Tropics:  **The  Conquest  of  the  Tropics"  is  the 
first  volume  of  a  series  of  the  "Romance  of  Big  Business"  to  be 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Mr.  Frederick  Upham  Adams 
the  author,  has  made  most  interesting  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

To  bring  tmder  cultivation  a  thousand  square  miles  of  tropical 
land  and  to  revolutionize  the  dietary  habits  of  a  nation  by  making 
staple  an  unknown  food  is  an  advertisement  of  great  moment. 
Our  grandfathers  did  not  know  the  taste  of  bananas,  but  now  if  the 
reader  does  not  eat  fifty  a  year  some  one  is  getting  his  share — The 
Conquest  of  the  Tropics.  By  Frederick  Upham  Adams.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.) 

«  «  «  «  « 

A  new  statue  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  by  Daniel  Chester  French 
has  been  placed  in  the  Concord  (Masd.)  Free  Public  Library.  The 
figure  is  seated  and  draped  in  a  flowing  gown.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  that  the  modeling  of  the  head  is  particularly  fine 
and  that  the  expression  of  the  face  blends  shrewdness,  benignity, 

and  serenity. 

*  *  «  *  « 

Chicago  German- Americans  recently  imveiled  in  Lincoln  Park, 
a  statue  in  honor  of  the  great  German  poet,  Goethe.  The  model- 
ing is  the  work  of  Prof.  Heman  Hahn,  a  sculptor  of  Munich.  Among 
the  notables  taking  part  in  the  exercises  were:  Alfred  Geissler, 
German  consul  general  in  Chicago;  Dr.  Constantin  T.  Dumba, 
Austrian  ambassador;  Dr.  Paul  Ritter,  minister  from  Switzerland; 
Prof.  Herman  Hahn,  sculptor,  Munich;  Prof.  Kino  Francke,  Har- 
vard university;  Prof.  William  H.  Carruth,  Leland  Stanford  uni- 
versity; Prof.  Muensterberg,  Harvard  university;  Dr.  Gustav  Schri- 
mer,  representing  the  Royal  Acadamy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Munich 
and  Prof.  Julius  Goebd,  University  of  111.,  representing  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  birthplace  of  Goethe. 

«  «  *  «  * 

A  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  presented  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  class  of  1914  is  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  R.  Tait 
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Mackenzie  and  Professor  Crete,  both  of  the  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  shows  Franklin  as  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  as  a  runaway 
apprentice,  carrying  in  his  hand  his  possessions  tied  in  a  small  bun- 
dle. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Cross  Trails:  Cross  Trails  by  Herman  Whitaker,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  recent  works  of  fiction.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  became  lost  in  the  great  North  Woods,  in  the  dead  of 
winter  during  a  terrific  storm.  She  is  rescued  by  her  husband,  whom 
she  deserted  at  the  altar,  some  years  previous.  Snowbound  for 
weeks  in  a  Hudson  Bay  lumbering  camp,  she  at  last  is  led  to  see  the 
man  as  he  really  is,  and  not  as  city  conventions  painted  him.  Stir- 
ring adventures  are  not  lacking  in  this  tale  of  the  North. — (Cross 
Trails.     By  Herman  Whitaker.  Harper  Bros.) 

• 

«  *  «  *  « 

The  Marryers:  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Irving  Bachellor's  de- 
lightful humorous  tales.  Here  Socrates  Potter  is  at  his  best.  He 
makes  a  business  trip  to  Europe,  and  so  tells  of  the  "Europe-mad,** 
"title-crazy"  Americans,  from  experience.  It  is  equal  to  "Keeping 
up  with  Lizzie"  in  laughter-provoking  proclivities — (The  Mar- 
ryers.    By  Irving  Bachellor.     Harper  Bros.) 

*  «  «  «  * 

Says  "Current  Opinion":  "The  trouble  with  most  of  the  Brit- 
ish poetry  of  today  is  that  it  is  too  sophisticated.  It  is  not  only 
studied — ^but  it  also  seetns  to  be  studied.  But  a  new  poet  has 
just  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Ashton  Johnston  against  whom 
such  a  charge  can  hardly  lie.  This  new  poet's  name  is  Logan  Wilt- 
shire. His  age  is  seven,  and  he  can  neither  read  nor  write.  He 
dictates  his  poetry  to  his  mother.  "Mother,"  he  will  exclaim,  "I 
want  to  say  beautiful  words  to  you,"  and  then,  in  a  level,  measured 
tone,  with  his  eyes  looking  into  the  far  away,  he  proceeds  to  dic- 
tate such  beautiful  and  naive  prose-poems  as  the  following,  which 
we  reprint  from  "The  Poetry  Review." 


LITERARY  SNAP-SHOTS  3 

THE  CRYSTAL 
By  Logan  Wiltshire 

The  Crystal  lay  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the  rainbow 
filled  it  with  light.  Then  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  Stars 
and  the  Universes  one  by  one  made  it  gifts  of  their  substances. 

So  the  Crystal  had  the  glow  of  the  ruby  and  the  glitter  of  the 
diamond,  and  all  colors  and  powers,  and  with  wings  of  gold  it  roamed 
through  the  sky. 

When  the  Mortals  on  Earth  saw  it,  they  covered  their  eyes  from 
its  dazzling  light.  They  felt  faint  and  staggered.  But  the  Crys- 
tal said,  "You  shall  be  able  to  see  my  light  and  you  shall  be  able  to 
see  my  glory." 

So  the  Crystal  went  down  to  earth  and  lived  with  the  Mortals 
and  by  taking  a  peep  now  and  then,  the  Mortals  got  so  they  could 
look  at  the  Crystal  and  see  the  glory,  and  that  was  how  the  World 
was  made  good." 

4e    4e    4e    Ik    4e 

Mary  Austin  in  Harper's  Weekly  speaks  of  the  rich  and  vivid 
personality  of  Joseph  Conrad.    Mrs.  Austin  says: 

"This  was  the  first  impression  he  made  on  me  when  I  went  down 
to  find  him  in  his  English  cotmtry  home  three  years  ago.  It  stood 
out  all  the  more  vividly  for  the  unmistakable  traces  of  the  illness 
from  which  he  was  recovering.  Here  was  a  man  who  convinced 
you  at  the  instant  of  contact,  that  sickness  and  misforttme,  and 
even  death  itself  are  very  trumpery  devices  to  be  employed  against 
the  invincible  human  spark.  And  the  next  was  that  the  man  was 
inescapably  a  romanticist.  He  was  one  to  whom  Life  has  chosen 
to  reveal  herself  in  that  guise.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the  figure 
of  the  man  himself,  the  thin  frame,  the  long  face  with  its  dark  burn- 
ing eyes,  the  pretematurally  long  hands,  white  and  nervous,  pluck- 
ing at  his  beard.  Behind  him  there  was  the  dramatic  heritage  of 
exile,  his  unpronotmceable  Polish  name,  his  strange  calling  to  the  sea» 
and  his  youthful  passion  for  the  tongue  (not  the  one  he  was  bom  to) 
which  has  writing  so  enriched." 

Speaking  of  Conrad,  his  publishers  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 
have  purchased  the  old  plates  of  **The  Children  of  the  Sea"  and  have 
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brought  that  novel  out  under  its  original  title  "The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus."  What  is  of  especial  interest,  however,  to  the  admirers 
of  this  foremost  novelist,  is  a  foreword  recently  written  by  the  au- 
thor as  well  as  a  suppressed  preface  which  did  not  appear  when  the 
book  was  published,  but  which  was  appended  to  the  serialisation 
in  the  "New  Review,"  Both  are  revealatory  of  the  Man's  art  as 
well  as  his  peculiar  regard  for  this  early  novel.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  have  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  for  complimentary  distri- 
bution among  writers  and  students  of  English  literature,  this  re- 
markable "Preface." 


WITH  THANKS  TO  THE  WRITER 

Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  June  6th,   1914. 
Dr.  W.  C.  O'Donnell, 
31  East  27th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Since  nineteen  hundred  two  I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  "Educational  Foimdations."  They  are  a  storehouse  of  food 
for  the  mind  and  a  tool  chest  for  the  teacher. 

So  highly  do  I  value  them  that  I  have  had  them  bound  in 
leather  for  constant  reference.  The  volumes  make  an  excellent 
pedagogical  Encyclopedia. 

"Educational  Foundations"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher. 

Very  truly  yoiu^, 

D.  W.  Ingalls. 
Principal  Pub.  School  No.  i 
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Answers  to  1000  Pertinent  Queries 

401-500 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

401.  The  prayer :  "When  the  day  returns,  return  to  us  our  sun  and 

cdmf orter  and  call  us  up  with  morning  faces  and  with  morn- 
ing hearts — eager  to  labor—- eager  to  be  happy,  if  happi- 
ness shall  be  our  portion — and  if  the  day  shall  be  marked 
for  sorrow,  strong  to  endure  it,"  was  written  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  the  day  before  his  death. 

402.  Channing  said  of  Henry  David  Thoreau :  "Give  him  sunshine 

and  a  handful  of  nuts  and  he  has  enough." 

403.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said :  "The  sound  of  a  kis§  is  not  so 

loud  as  that  of  a  cannon,  but  its  echo  last  a  deal  longer. 

404.  Henry  Drummond  wrote  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World. 

405.  The  three  literary  diplomats  now  serving  the  United  States  in 

foreign  courts  are:  Walter  H.  Page,  to  England;  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  Holland ;  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Italy. 

406.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  been  called  "The  Boswell  of  the  Old- 

Time  Negro." 

407.  John  Ruskin  said:    "Nothing  can  be  beautiful  which  is  not 

true." 

408.  Robert  Bridges  is  the  present  Poet-I/aureate  of  England. 

409.  Helen  Keller  wrote  "Out  of  the  Dark." 

410.  Gmg^ve  said: 

"Defer  not  till  tomorrow  to  be  wise. 
Tomorrow's  sun  for  thee  may  never  rise." 

411.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poem  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine," 

has  netted  him  more  than  $500  per  word. 

412.  Of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  it  has  been  said:   "The  mantle  of 

Miss  Alcott  has  descended  upon  her." 

413.  Charles  Hanson  Towne's  poetm  "Manhattan"  brought  him  fame 

and  literary  recognition. 

414.  Lord  Byron  said:   "I  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  myself 

famous." 

37 
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415.  "Octave  Thanet"  is  the  pen-name  of  Alice  French. 

416.  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  "Cranford"  said  to  be  the  most  realistic 

picture  of  village  life  in  English  literature. 

417.  "Sunnycrest"  is  the  California  home  of  Robert  Jones  Burdette. 

418.  John  Milton  is  the  author  of  the  lines : 

"Hail,  Holy  Light 
OflFspring  of  heaven,  first  bom." 

419.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  sold  a  slave  from  the  platform  of  Ply- 

mouth church,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

420.  Abraham  Lincoln  said :   "All  the  people  can  not  be  fooled  all 

the  time." 

421.  "The  Old  Comer  Book-Store"  was  a  Boston  book-store  and 

literary  center  where  a  group  of  writers  met  to  discuss  cur- 
rent literature,  and  things  relating  to  their  craft 

422.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  instilled  in  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  his 

real  taste  of  literature. 

423.  Of  "O.  Henry,"  Sidney  Porter,  it  has  been  said:  "In  his  books 

he  will  live  through  ages." 

424.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  wrote  "Hugh  Wynne,  Quaker." 

425.  J.  G.  Holland  in  "Bitter  Sweet"  said : 

"Hearts  like  apples  are  hard  and  sour. 
Till  crushed  by  pain's  relentless  power  ; 
And  yield  their  riches,  rich  and  bland. 
To  none  but  sorrow's  heavy  hand." 

426.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  the  author  of  the  lines: 

"And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember,  too, 
'Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 

427.  The  nattned  literary  characters  are  found  as  follows :  "Helena 

Richie"  in  Margaret  Deland's  "The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie" ;  "Margaret  Paget"  in  Kathleen  Norris'  "Mother" ; 
"Anna  Leath"  in  Edith  Wharton's  "The  Reef" ;  "Calliope 
Marsh"  in  Zona  Gale's  "Friendship  Village";  "George 
Ballew"  in  JeflFrey  Famol's  "The  Money  Moon";  "Tiny 
Tim"  in  Chas.  Dicken's  "The  Christmas  Carol" ;  "Pomona 
in  Frank  R.  Stockton's  "Rudder  Grange. 

428.  Margaret  Deland  wrote  "The  Iron  Woman. 

429.  "Old  Trail  Town"  is  the  setting  for  Zona  Gale's  "Christmas. 


lui    ,     jTuuiuna" 
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430.  Edna  Ferber  wrote  "Dawn  O'Hara. 

431.  Mary  E.  Waller  wrote  "The  Wood  Carver  of  'Lympus. 

432.  "Uncle  Bobby,"  the  old  philosopher  m  Harold  Bell  Wright's 

"That  Printer  of  Udell's"  said:   "There's  some  fellers  go 
to  the  devil  just  because  they  ain't  got  nowhere's  else  to  go." 

433.  "Abe  Martin"  is  the  pen-name  under  which  Kin  Hubbard 

writes. 

434.  Of  Madison  Cawein  it  has  been  said :   "In  his  verse  one  gets 

Kentucky  atmosphere ;  the  ripeness,  mellowness  and  sweet- 
ness of  bird  song  and  beauty  of  foliage  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Blue  Grass  country." 

435.  Bliss  Carman,  a  Canadian  bom  poet,  is  a  direct  descendant  of 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  . 

436.  James  Oppenheim  wrote  "The  Nine-Tenths." 

437.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  bom  at  Bowling  Green,  New  York  City. 

438.  "Boston's  Greatest  Trinity,"  so-called,  were  Edward  Everett 

Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son. 

439.  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson  wrote  "In  The  Moming  Glow." 

440.  Mary  Johnston  wrote  "The  Long  Roll." 

441.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said:    "What  I  must  do  is  all  that 

really  concerns  me — ^not  what  people  think." 

442.  "Green  Peace"  was  the  South  Boston  home  of  Dr.  Samuel 

Gridley  Howe  and  his  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

443.  Laura  E.  Richards  founded  the  Boys  Howe  Club  in  honor  of 

her  father.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

444.  Dr.  Clement  Clark  Moore  wrote  the  famous  poem:  "A  Visit 

From  St.  Nicholas." 

445.  "Quillcote,"   Hollis,   Maine,  is  the  sunmier  home  of  Kate 

Douglas  Wiggin. 

446.  "Hull  House,"  the  most  famous  settlement  house  in  America,  is 

located  in  Chicago. 

447.  Jane  Addams  is  the  author  of  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House." 

448.  In  Washington  Irving's  story  of  life  at  Abbotsford  we  hear 

of  "Bracebridge  Hall." 

449.  Nixon  Waterman  wrote  the  poem  "Christmas  as  it  Used  to  Be." 

450.  Susan  Coolidge  was  called  "The  Poet  of  the  Present  and  the 

Actual." 

451.  Ella  Flagg  Young  was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  president 
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of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

452.  Elizabeth  Akers  was  the  author  of  the  song  "Rock  Me  To 

Sleep,  Mother." 

453.  Manchester,  a  suburb  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  was  the  original  "Old 

Chester"  of  Mrs.  Deland's  stories. 

454.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  wrote  "The  Old  Peabody  Pew." 

455.  Dr.  William  Campbell,  at  one  time  president  of  Rutger's  Col- 

lege, an  uncle  of  Margaret  Deland,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  "Dr.  Lavendar." 

456.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  the  author  of  the  lines : 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  on  like  a  song — 
But  the  man  worth  while 
Is  the  man  who  can  smile. 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 

457.  Ellen  Glasgow  because  of  her  historical  romances  has  been 

termed  "The  Historian  of  the  South." 

458.  Gene  Stratton-Porter  in  her  beautiful  nature  romances  has 

inunortalized  the  Indiana  "Limberlost." 

459.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  writing  of  his  marriage  said :    "I  have 

mated  with  the  spring — I  have  married  the  May." 

460.  Elbert  Hubbard  said :  "To  give  people  that  which  they  do  not 

earn  is  to  make  them  think  less  of  themselves — ^and  you. 
The  only  way  to  help  people  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  help 
themselves." 

461.  Henry  David  Thoreau  said:   "Genius  is  essentially  febninine." 

461.  Henry  David  Thoreau  said:  "Genius  is  essentially  feminine." 

462.  Samuel  Woodworth  wrote  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 

463.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  the  first  American  to  adopt 

literature  as  a  profession. 

464.  Samuel  Woodworth  wrote  under  the  pen-name  "Selim." 

465.  "The  Friendly  Club"  was  an  association  of  men  of  letters  and 

culture  who  met  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith, 
in  his  old-fashioned  house  in  New  York  City. 

467.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  wrote  "Marco  Bozzaris." 

468.  McDonald  Clarke  was  called  "The  Mad  Poet  of  New  York." 

469.  Walt  Whitman  spoke  of  New  York  as  "a  mast-henuned  Man- 

hattan." 
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470.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  called  the  "Poet  of  Celestial  Pas- 


sion." 


471.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  wrote  "Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune." 

472.  The  founders  of  the  original  Author's  Club  of  New  York  City 

were  Gilder,  Brooks,  Steadman,  Eggleston,  Hutton,  DeKay 
and  Matthews. 

473.  "St.  Albans"  apartments,  New  York  City,  was  the  one-time 

home  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

474.  Edgar  Fawcett  wrote  "Romance  of  Old  New  York." 

475.  "Minniesland"  was  the  hdme  of  Audoben,  the  naturalist,  so 

named  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

476.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  wrote  "Bitter-Sweet." 

477.  Margaret  Fuller  Ossili  was  called  "The  American  Sibyl." 

478.  Percy  B.  Shelley  was  called  the  "Impassioned  Ariel  of  Eng- 

lish Verse." 

479.  Virginia  Herrick  Terhune  writes   tmder  the  pen-name  of 

"Marion  Harland." 

480.  Heniy  William  Herbert  called  his  home  "The  Cedars.'' 

481.  Frank  R.  Stockton  called  his  home  "Rudder  Grange,"  and 

embodied  it  in  his  romances. 

482.  Walt  Whitman  wrote  a  beautiful  poem,  in  memory  of  his 

mother,  entitled :   "As  At  Thy  Portals,  Also  Death." 

483.  "Pigeon-Roost-in-the-Woods"  is  the  home  of  Bruce  Calvert, 

writer  and  editor  of  "The  Open  Road." 

484.  Frank  R.   Stockton  called  his  southern  home  "The  Holt," 

old  Saxon  for  "wooded  hill." 

485.  Mary  Davis,  for  many  years  the  housekeeper  for  Walt  Whit- 

man,  was   the  prototype   of  his  "good,    faithful  Jersey 


woman." 


486.  "Cherry  Croft"  is  the  New  York  hotaie  of  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

487.  Bayard  Taylor  wrote  the  "National  Ode"  for  the  Centennial 

Fourth  of  July  celebration,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

488.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  "A  Rill  From  the  Town  Pump." 

489.  Myrtle  Reed  wrote  "A  Spinner  in  the  Sun." 

490.  Jack  London  visited  the  East  End  of  London  and  embodied 

his  experience  in  a  volume  called  "The  People  of  the 
Abyss." 

491.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  said:    "A  man  writes  his  life  in  his 
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physique,  and  thus  the  angels  discover  his  autobiography 

in  his  structure." 
492.  George  Eliot  said :  "In  the  country  the  days  have  broad  open 

spaces,  and  the  very  stillness  seems  to  give  a  delightful 

roominess  to  the  hours." 
493-  John      Burroughs     calls     his     summer-camp      "Woodchuck 

Lodge." 

494.  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"In  Essentials,  Unity; 
In  Non-Essentials,  Liberty; 
In  All  Things,  Charity." 

495.  Thomas  Carlyle  turned  his  back  upon  Huxley  in  the  streets 

of  London,  because  Huxley  had  taught  that  mankind  had 
an  ape-like  ancestor. 

496.  John  Burroughs  said:    "We  have  the  gift  of  life,  and  life 

demands  that  we  understand  things  in  their  relation  to 
our  physical  well-being." 

497.  Hans  Sachs  is  known  as  "The  Cobbler-Poet  of  Nuremburg." 

498.  John  Burroughs  said :   "The  pastoral  is  in  ttny  veins." 

499.  The  "Old  North"  church,  spoken  of  in  Longfellow's  poem 

"The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,"  was  in  reality  Christ 
Church,  on  Salem  St.,  Boston. 

500.  Sidney  Lanier  wrote  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn." 


Book  Mention. 

How  Man  Conqtiefcd  Nature*  By  Minnie  J.  Re3molds.  Illustra- 
tions by  Florence  R.  A.  Wilde.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  40  cents. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  called  Everychild's  Series.  Not  only 
every  child  but  every  grownup  should  find  enjoyment  in  this  nar- 
rative of  mans  wonderful  rise  to  mastery.  The  story  is  written  in 
exaltation  of  the  brain  that  differentiated  man  from  the  other  animals, 
and  made  possible  his  lordship.  "The  mind  of  man/'  says  the  au- 
thor, "is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the  universe." 

The  monkey  as  well  as  the  man  has  a  thumb  opposite  his  fingers 
and  can  pick  up  a  stick  or  stone  to  throw  at  an  enemy.  To  sharpen 
the  stick  into  a  spear  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ape.  So  man's 
advantage  became  revealed  to  himself  and  he  started  on  that  career 
which  led  to  civilization.  The  various  steps  in  the  upward  journey 
are  most  interestingly  described  by  the  author. 

The  Sewms;  Book«  Containing  complete  instructions  in  sewing 
and  simple  garment-making  for  children  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  Edited  by  Anne  L.  Jessup,  Director  of  Sew- 
ing, Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  New 
York  City  Public  Schools — Director  of  Domestic  Art,  New  York 
University.  The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  Price  50  cents, 
by  mail  60  cents. 

Concerning  this  book  Dr.  W.  E.  Chancellor  writes:  "I  sincerely 
believe  in  the  Sewing  Book  as  a  definite  text  in  its  field,  meriting  a 
wide  and  long  continued  sale,  by  far  the  best  vocational  text  book 
yet  written  and  admirably  adapted  to  use  by  students."  The  il- 
lustrations are  plentiful,  the  directions  explicit,  the  whole  makeup 
of  the  book  at  once  commends  it  to  those  seeking  help  in  this  depart- 
ment of  domestic  training.  The  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  public 
schools  is  not  a  "frill"  but  a  practical  necessity  in  training  girls  for 
efficiency  in  the  home.  The  author  has  had  many  years'  experience 
in  supervising  classes  in  domestic  art  and  is  admirably  qualified  for 
the  writing  of  a  text  book.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  thought  content 
of  each  lesson,  the  necessity  of  pedagogical  training  is  tu'ged  upon 
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teachers,  and  the  work  is  carefully  arranged  in  proper  sequence. 
For  these  reasons  the  book  is  entitled  to  high  praise. 

Lfterattfte  for  Chfldren*  By  Orton  Lowe,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  Public  Schools. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  90  cents. 

The  author  makes  a  strong  plea  for  literature.  The  multiplicity 
of  books  that  are  not  literattu'e  gives  occasion  for  his  plea.  He  puts 
much  responsibility  on  the  teacher  for  the  nurturing  of  the  child's 
imagination  and  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  books.  Learn- 
ing good  poetry  by  heart  is  urged  as  being  of  intrinsic  merit.  Nursery 
rhymes  give  a  point  of  contact  between  home  life  and  the  school.  Part 
II  consists  of  selections  suitable  to  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary 
school  course.  Another  part  deals  with  sources  of  standard  prose. 
A  comprehensive  bibliography  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Mental  Health  of  the  School  Child*  The  Psycho-educational 
Clinic  in  relation  to  Child  Welfare.  Contributions  to  a  New 
Science  of  Orthophrenics  and  Orthosomatics,  by  J.  E.  Wallace 
Wallin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Psychology  and  Director  of 
Psyco-Educational  Clinic,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Director  Elect  of  Psycho-Educational  Clinic,  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools.    Yale  University  Press.      Price  $2.00. 

A  collection  of  papers  and  addresses  on  a  subject  of  absorbing 
interest  and  importance.  The  book  is  a  veritable  compendium  of 
information  concerning  the  new  sciences  discussed  as  well  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  activities  of  organizations  and  individuals  prominently 
engaged  in  their  advancement.  The  writer  is  an  authority  and  his 
book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  the  study  of  physical  and 
mental  hindrances  in  child  development.  The  names  of  the  new 
sciences  are  rather  terrifying  to  any  but  the  scientific  mind.  It  is 
fortimate  that  the  poor  retarded  children  are  all  unconscious  of  such 
coinage. 

The  following  item  concerning  Dr.  Wallin  comes  to  us  by  way  of 
The  Educational  Times  of  London,  England: 

"The  St.  Lonis  Educational  Authorities  are  honorably  known 
throughout  the  States  as  a  particularly  energetic  and  "aggressive" 
body.  They  have  appointed  Dr.  J.  Wallace  Wallin,  Director  of  the 
Psycho-Educational  CUnic  in  their  public  Schools.      His  offices  are 
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to  be  in  the  grounds  of  the  Harris  Teachers'  College,  and  the  teachers 
-v^ho  are  being  trained  there  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  new  director's 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Already  five  htmdred  exceptional 
children  have  been  segregated  at  St.  Louis  in  special  classes,  and  this 
number  will  be  rapidly  increased  to  at  least  a  thousand.  ''Each 
child  will  be  given  a  psychological,  sociological,  pedagogical,  hered- 
itary, and  medical  examination.  It  is  expected  that  a  staff  of  assis- 
tants commensurate  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  clinic  will  be 
gradually  organized,  and  that,  eventually,  the  clinic  organization 
will  include  a  bureau  of  vocational  guidance.  The  clinic  aims  to 
serve  as  an  educational,  social,  and  vocational  clearing  house  for  the 
community." 

The  New  American  Musk  Reader* 
Number  One,  Pupils'  Edition,  25  cents. 
Number  Two,  Part  One,  25  cents. 
Ntunber  Two,  Part  Two,  30  cents. 
Number  Three,  Part  One,  35  cents. 
Number  Three,  Part  Two,  35  cents. 

These  books  are  edited  by  Frederick  Zuchtmann  and  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  plan  is  a  comprehensive  one  and  the  lessons  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  kinds  of  schools.  Directors  of  Music  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  the  helpfulness  of  such  a  carefully  developed  method 
of  teaching  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which  is  being  more  and  more 
generally  recognized.  If  we  cannot  make  singers  of  all  our  children 
we  can  at  least  impart  some  tmderstanding  of  the  art  which  may  serve 
to  enrich  their  hves  and  to  broaden  their  interests.  Music  is  one  of 
the  nation's  great  assets.  Its  cultivation  is  now  clearly  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  pubUc  school.  A  good  text  book  is  a 
boon  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

Handbook  of  Practice  for  Teachers. 

Practical  directions  for  management  and  instruction.    By  Charles      A,^^^ 
A.  McMurry,   Director  of  Training  Department,   Northern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School  and  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
DeKalb,  III.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  pages  of  reading  matter,  every  page 
bristling  with  practical  points.      Condensation  without  the  sacrifice 
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of  deamess  is  characteristic  of  the  author.      For  use  in  Normal  and 
training  schools,  the  book  can  be  heartily  recommended. 

Why  Go  To  CoUcgc  By  Clayton  Sedwick  Cooper,  Contributing 
editor  of  Educational  Foundations,  author  of  "College  Men 
and  the  Bible,"  "The  Man  of  Egypt"  etc.  The  Century  Co. 
The  college  president  who  said  **Mr  Cooper  seems  to  tmder- 
stand  college  from  the  inside,  its  daily  life,  its  moods,  and  its  ideals 
as  no  other  writer  has  been  able  to  do,"  expressed  the  impression 
invariably  made  upon  readers  of  this  book.  The  author  gracefully 
dedicates  the  volume  to  one  whose  name  is  held  in  high  honor  among 
educators,  as  follows.  "With  grateful  remembrance  this  book  is 
dedicated  to  my  college  teacher  and  friend,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews." 
One  is  apt  to  remember  this  dedication  in  connection  with  a  state- 
ment in  the  preface  to  the  effect  that  out  of  one  hundred  college 
men  to  whom  the  question  was  put,  "What  do  you  consider  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  yotu*  college  course?"  eighty>six  replied  in 
substance,   "Personal  contact  with  a  great  teacher." 

College  men  everywhere  will  find  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in 
reading  these  pages.  The  author's  style  is  ludd  and  his  judgment 
well  balanced.  The  illustrations  will  call  up  visions  of  Alma  Mater 
to  ,many  alumni.  It  is  a  book  to  have  handy  in  the  "den"  or  on 
the  library  table,  for  one  consecutive  reading  will  not  suffice  the 
man  who  has  any  college  spirit  left  in  his  soul.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  wholesome,  uplifting  book,  written  in  popular  style  but  with 
most  commendable  seriousness  of  purpose. 

m 

Tuskawanta*     A  Legend  of  Lake  Ronkonkomat  (L»  L) 
Done  into  verse  by  George  H.  Babcock.      Price  50  cents. 

Here  is  a  booklet,  the  prettiness  of  which  is  a  delight  to  the  eye 
and  the  content  of  which  is  a  solace  to  the  soul.  The  author-pub- 
lisher evidently  has  artistic  as  well  as  poetic  abiUty,  for  binding,, 
paper,  illustration,  and  print  seem  to  be  conspiring  toward  a  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  smooth  versification  and  the  fertile  fancy  of  the 
writer.  In  his  prologue  Mr.  Babcock  explains  that  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma  was  held  sacred  by  the  Indians  who  would  not  fish  in  it.  Tusk- 
awanta  is  the  lovely  Indian  maiden  of  the  story,  whose  lover  is 
drowned  in  the  lake.  The  verse  is  Hiawatha-like  in  metre  and  meta- 
phor. 


Ten  Sets  of  Questions  and  Answers  in  Reading 
From  Examinations  in  Ten  Different  States 


1.  What  should  be  the  most  important  results  of  the  child's 
first  year  in  the  study  of  reading? 

I 
The  development  of  the  child's  power  to  observe,  to  think,  to 
compare,  to  acquire,  to  recognize,  and  remember;  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge ;  readiness  of  utterance  in  good  English,  and  a  pleas- 
ing manner. 

2.  Explain:  (a)  The  alphabetical  method  of  reading,  (b) 
The  phonetic  method  of  reading. 

2 

(a)  In  the  alphabetical  method  the  pupil  is  taught  first  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  then  is  made  to  synthesize  words  by 
naming  the  letters  of  which  the  words  are  composed,  (b)  The 
phonetic  method  requires  a  phonetic  form  to  represent  every  sound. 
The  difference  in  sounds  of  a  letter  is  indicated  by  a  change  in  the 
form  of  a  letter. 

3.  How  onuch  memory  work  do  you  require  in  your  teaching 
of  reading?  Mention  several  selections  that  are  your  favorite  lit- 
erary gems. 

3 

Only  the  best  things  in  reading  should  be  memorized.    Favorite 

selections  for  this  work  are:  The  Gettysburg  Address;  the  speech 
of  Logan ;  the  closing  of  Webster's  speech  on  "Liberty  and  Union" ; 
Bible  selections,  and  verses  taken  from  the  famous  poems. 

4.  Point  out  the  chief  questions  of  National  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

4 
Woman  suffrage,  the  recall,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the 

direct  primary,  the  income  tax,  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote. 
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II 

1.  Mention  the  materials  that  should  be  used  with  bq^inners  in 
reading  from  the  blackboard. 

I 
Crayon,  pointer  and  objects. 

2.  In  what  respect  should  a  word  drill  in  the  first  grade  differ 
from  one  in  the  fifth  grade? 

The  words  should  be  simple,  and  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  f  onm  and  the  sound  in  the  first  grade  than  in  the 
£fth  grade. 

3.  Should  any  work  in  phonics  be  given  in  the  fifth  grade? 

3 

Yes. 

4.  How  many  sight  words  should  the  average  class  be  expected 
to  know  at  the  end  of  the  first  term?    At  the  end  of  the  first  year? 

4 
I.  150  words.    2.  300  words. 

5.  Give  five  characteristics  of  a  good  reader  for  use  during  the 
first  year  of  school 

5 
It  should  appeal  to  the  natural  interest  of  children;  it  should 

lead  gradually  from  the  very  easy  to  the  more  difficult;  it  should 

contain  good  literature;  it  should  contain  material  to  develop  the 

imagination ;  it  should  contain  plenty  of  suitable  pictures. 

6.  What  are  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  silent  reading  in  gram- 
mar grades  ? 

6 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of  material  for  thought  de- 
velopment 

7.  Mention  a  selection  suitable  for  reading  in  the  eighth  grade. 

7 

Hiawatha. 

m 

1.  What  is  reading? 

I 

heading  is  the  interpretation  of  written  thought 
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2.  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  reading  in  the  public  schools? 

2 
In  order  that  students  may  secure  and  impart  knowledge. 

3.  (a)  What  is  oral  reading?  Silent  reading?  (b)  Give  the 
use  of  each,    (c)  What  is  more  important  and  why? 

3 

(a)  Oral   reading  is   the  expressing  of   interpreted   written 

thought.  Silent  reading  is  the  interpreting  without  the  expressing 
of  written  thought,  (b)  The  purpose  of  silent  reading  is  to  secure 
information;  of  oral  reading  to  train  the  vocal  organs,  (c)  Silent 
reading  is  the  more  important  because  it  embodies  the  objects  of 
learning  to  read. 

4.  What  relation  has  phonetics  to  reading? 

4 
Phonics  is  the  basis  of  oral  reading. 

5.  (a)  What  is  a  word  drill?    (b)  What  is  its j)urposc? 

5 
(a)  Word  drills  are  correct  prontmciations.   (6)  Their  purpose 

is  to  train  pupils  to  pronounce  words. 

6.  (a)  In  what  grade  should  the  use  of  the  dictionary  be  in- 
troduced? (b)  How  do  you  use  the  dictionary  in  connection  with 
the  reading  lesson? 

6 
(a)  In  the  fourth  grade,     (b)  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the 
meaning  of  all  difficult  words. 

1.  Mention  six  of  Whittier's  poeims. 

I 
Snow  Bound,  Maud  MuUer,  The  Barefoot  Boy,  My  Pla]rmate, 
Among  the  Hills,  Mabel  Martin. 

2.  What  ideas  of  the  poet's  life  and  character  are  revealed  in 
Snowbound?     (Mention  at  least  six.) 

2 
Early  poverty,  lack  of  education,  social  spirit,  devotion  to  duty, 
religious  influence,  and  lofty  ideals. 

3.  What  is  the  general  idea  of  The  Barefoot  Boy?  What 
would  be  your  purpose  in  teaching  it? 
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3 

A  picture  of  the  delights  of  the  country  boy's  life.    To  instill  a 

love  for  nature. 

4.  Give  the  historical  incident  on  which  the  poem  Ichabod  is 
founded. 

4 
The  support  given  the  Missouri  compromise  by  Webster. 

5.  What  has  Whittier  done  for  New  England  that  Bums  has 
done  for  Scotland  which  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "The  Robert 
Bums  of  America"? 

5 
He  has  voiced  the  traditions  of  the  lives,  hotanes  and  people  of 

New  England  as  Bums  did  those  of  Scotland. 

IV 

1.  Mention  four  characteristics  of  a  good  reader  for  use  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  school. 

I 
A  reader  for  the  first  year  of  school  must  contain  selections 
within  the  mental  scope  of  the  very  small  child;  selections  that 
appeal  to  the  interests  of  such  child;  selections  that  gradually 
lead  to  the  development  of  the  power  of  recognizing  and  of  think* 
ing;  and  selections  of  real  literary  merit. 

2.  Name  a  book  suitable  to  read  to  children  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  discuss  the  particular  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

2 
The  story  of  Washington.     This  book  should  lead  pupils  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Washington;  it  should  cause 
them  to  desire  to  emulate  his  example,  and  it  should  develop  a 
desire  for  a  knowledge  of  history. 

3.  Discuss  in  full  the  main  purposes  to  be  accobnplished  by 
supplementary  reading. 

3 

Supplementary  reading  should  establish  an  interest  in   good 

literature;  it  should  increase  the  pupil's  fund  of  knowledge,  and 
it  should  add  to  his  interest  in  school  work. 

4.  Explain  the  value  and  necessity  of  teaching  the  diacritical 
marks. 
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4 
Diacritical   marks   enable   the  young  student   to  arrive   at   a 

knowledge  of  the  different  sounds  of  letters.     It  is  necessary  to 

teach  these  marks  in  order  to  make  good  spellers  and  good  readers. 

5.  Recommend  five  books  suitable  for  children  from  twelve  to 

sixteen  years  of  age,  and  give  reasons  for  your  choice  in  each 

case. 

5 
(i)  Snow  Bound,  for  its  picture  of  home  life.     (2)  The  Man 

Without  a  Country,  for  its  moral  value.     (3)  Hiawatha,  for  its 

literary  beauty.     (4)  Story  of  Columbus,  for  its  historical  value. 

(S)  Evangeline,  for  its  literary  value. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  good  articulation?  What  is  emphasis? 
Give  rule  for  articulation  and  emphasis,  such  as  you  will  teach  your 
pupils. 

I 
Good  articulation  means  the  correct  enunciation  of  elementary 
sounds.  Emphasis  is  a  stress  of  voice  placed  on  one  or  Imore  words 
of  a  sentence.  In  articulation,  avoid  blending,  substitution  and 
omission  of  sounds.  Emphasize  the  important  words  of  each  sen- 
tence. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  requiring  the  rising  inflection,  and  one  re* 
quiring  the  falling.  Give  two  rules  for  inflection,  such  as  you  will 
teach  your  pupils. 

**Will  he  go?"  "He  will  go."  The  rising  inflection  is  required 
in  asking  a  question ;  the  falling  inflection  in  answering  one. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  pitch  in  reading?  Give  a  general  rule 
for  pitch.   What  kinds  of  composition  should  be  read  slowly? 

3 

Pitch  denotes  the  general  tone  of  voice  in  reading.    The  pitch 

should  be  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  the  piece  read.  Those  pieces 
that  deal  with  noble,  dignified  and  solenm  subjects  should  be  read 
slowly. 

4.  Describe  the  following  methods  of  teaching  the  first  steps  in 
reading :  Alphabet — word — ^phonic  or  phonetic. 
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4 
The  alphabetic  method  teaches  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  first. 

The  word  method  begins  in  teaching  children  to  recognize  words. 

The  phonetic  method  consists  in  teaching  children  the  elementary 

sounds  or  words  rather  than  their  names. 


Two  Sets  of  Questions  on  School  Management 

By  Charles  H.  Davis 


Three  hours. 

1.  Explain  with  reference  to  two  subjects  the  ttneans  to  be  used 
by  a  principal  to  discover  the  progress  made  by  (a)  a  class; 
(b)  an  individual  pupil.  Describe  some  objectional  tests  of 
progress  and  give  reasons  why  they  are  objectional. 

2.  What  does  adequate  supervision  of  a  teacher's  work  by  a 
principal  include?  In  what  ways  may  a  principal  make  his  super- 
vision effective?  Describe  four  common  faults  in  supervision  and 
tell  why  they  are  faults. 

3.  "Remember  that  the  perfection  of  government  is  to  effect  the 
maximum  of  result  with  the  minimum  of  machinery"  (Fitch). 
Discuss  this  maxim  (a)  describing  with  reasons  the  proper  scope 
of  mechanical  or  foUmal  means  in  school  management;  (b)  stating 
with  reasons  the  cases  in  which  mechanical  means  should  be  avoided. 

(14) 

4.  "It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  all  the  intellectual  work 
of  the  school  shall  be  so  managed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  child."  State  what  is  meant  by  the 
above.    How  would  you  attain  this  end  in  practice  ? 

5.  (a)  State  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  a  proper  grading  of 
pupils.  (6)  Describe  plans  for  attaining  these  ends.  Give  rea- 
sons. 

6.  Describe  five  types  of  willful  or  repeated  school  offences. 
Show  how  the  system  of  "natural  punishment"  can  be  effectively 
applied  in  each  case,  or  if  in  your  judgment  this  system  is  not 
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applicable,  describe  what  course  you  would  take  in  the  several  prem- 
ises.   Give  reasons. 

7.  Suggest  practical  measure  for  raising  in  a  school  the  stand- 
ards of,  (o)  personal  cleanliness,  (fc)  care  of  property,  (c)  cour- 
tesy, (rf)  truthfulness. 

II 

Three  hours. 

1.  Give  with  reasons,  five  directions  to  guide  teachers  in  the 
assignment  of  lessons  for  home  study. 

2.  State,  with  reasons,  for  their  emplo}rments,  the  methods  that 
should  be  used  with  (a)  a  sullen  pupil,  (fr)  a  noisy  pupil.    (12) 

3.  (o)  Describe  three  types  of  "defective"  pupils. 

(b)  State  with  reasons  the  methods  to  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  type  described. 

4.  State  the  causes  and  remedies  of  each  of  the  following:  (a) 
Truancy,  (b)   frequent  recurrence  of  dishonesty  in  a  classroom, 

(c)  lack  of  social  spirit. 

5.  (a)  Describe  the  system  of  promotion  in  use  in  your  school 
and  point  out  its  advantages  and  its  defects. 

(6)  Describe  and  criticise  two  other  systems  of  promoting 
pupils. 

(c)  State,  with  reasons,  to  what  extent  a  deficiency  on  one  or 
two  subjects  should  enter  with  consideration  of  a  pupil's  claim 
to  promotion. 

6.  Describe  with  the  aid  of  drawings,  an  efficient  systems  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  a  schoolroom. 

7.  Discuss  the  value  of  parents'  meeting. 

(b)  State  how  the  meeting  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  be  made 
profitable,  stating  in  detail  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  and  the 
dangers  to  be  avoided. 
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War  Causes  Postponement  of  Home  Education 

Congress 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  on  Home  Education,  Sdied- 
uled  to  convene  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Home  Education  and  Parent-Teacher 
Unions  September  22-29,  1914,  has  been  temporarily  postponed  to 
a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Central  Committee.  A  meeting  of 
this  committe  will  be  called  by  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  presi- 
d^t  of  the  Congress,  as  soon  as  events  warrant,  according  to  a 
statement  received  from  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  general  secretary. 


At  school  a  dictionary  is  considered  an  essential  and  is  always  at 
hand.  For  best  results  in  home  work  it  should  be  equally  accessible 
at  home.  There  is  no  surer  test  of  one's  intelligence  than  the  ability 
to  express  what  one  knows  clearly,  forcefully,  and  with  some 
degree  of  elegance.  The  mastery  of  English  is  essential  to  him  who 
would  be  the  leader  among  his  fellows,  or  their  most  helpful  servant. 

The  New  International  (G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,) 
is  really  an  all-knowing  special  teacher  whose  services  are  always 
available.      See  display  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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MUSIC  CLUB  ANNOUNCEMENT 

IMay  Some  Instrument — Tuition  Free 

To  eveiy  reader  of  Educational  Foundations  who  is  food  ai  music  and  would 
like  to  play  or  has  a  member  of  their  family  that  would  like  to  learn  to  play 
either  the  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Banjo,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Comet,  Cello,  or  learn 
to  sing  by  note,  this  shoidd  bring  a  welcome  message  as  the  expense  is  so  trifling. 
The  thousands  who  have  profited  and  enjoyed  these  music  lessons  during  the  past 
years  we  welcome  back  this  season.  Also  we  do  hope  that  every  lover  of  Music 
whether  t>eginner  or  advanced  player  and  no  matter  what  your  age  will  help  to 
swell  the  number  of  those  interested  in  the  study  of  good  music  in  the  home. 

Send  your  name  and  mention  the  instrument  for  which  you  desire  lessons  and 
full  particulars  will  be  sent  at  once.  It  will  place  you  under  no  obligations 
whatever.  The  instructions  will  be  given  weekly  in  your  own  home  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music.  Send  your  application  today  direct  to 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  E,  F.  M.  C,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Healing  by  the  Breath  of  Radium 

T^^  have  borrowed  something  from  the  scientifically  thrifty  Germans.  We 
^  ^  are  going  to  cure  or  relieve  a  wide  range  of  human  maladies  by  means  of 
the  mere  breath  of  radium! 

You  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  radium  applied 
directly  as  a  substitute  for  the  surgeon's  knife.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  precious 
salts  of  radium,  either  bromide  or  chloride,  have  been  the  hdpftd  agency.  Pure 
metalic  radium  was  not  employed  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to 
reduce  the  substance  to  that  form.  However,  bromide  or  chloride  impregna- 
ted with  radium  answers  the  same  purpose  provided  the  radio-active  concentra- 
tion be  sufficient.  But  the  Teutons  have  developed  something  new  in  the  prac- 
tical therapeutic  service  of  this  precious  substance,  and,  instead  of  using  these 
costly  salts  for  certain  diseases,  they  have  recourse  to  the  gaseous  exhalation 
of  the  material.  In  other  words,  they  use  what  is  termed  radium  emanation^ 
and  this  b  really  the  bi-product  of  the  disintegration  or  breaking  up  of  the  rays 
which  the  surgeon  finds  needful  in  his  work. 

This  sounds  perhaps  a  bit  weird,  but  such,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case  when  we 
realize  that  raditun  does  the  work  of  correcting  the  diseased  cell  by  means  of 
its  own  self-dissipation.  True,  this  self-destruction  is  a  long,  long  process,  re- 
quiring quite  five  thousand  years  to  complete  the  operation.  The  alpha,  beta 
and  gamma  rays  coming  from  the  radium,  in  their  turn,  undergo  a  process  of 
disintegiation,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  they  produce  a  gaseous  form  of  radio- 
activity. This  is  the  emanation  which  can  be  collected,  concentrated  and  given 
to  a  patient  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  emanation  has  been  found  to  have  marked 
therapeutic  properties  when  applied  properly. 

Economy  of  New  Process 

Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  our  own  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  eighty  per  cent  of  these  cases  of  influnmatory  rhetunatism  owe 
their  relief  to  comparatively  strong  doses  of  radium  emanation  dissolved  in  water. 
The  cases  in  question  being  patients  undergoing  treatment  in  a  single  institu- 
tion. We  are  told,  "The  dosage  in  such  cases  is  as  follows:  The  raditun  eman- 
ation obtained  in  one  week  from  one  gram  of  radium  bromide  in  solution  is 
dissolved  in  seventeen  liters  of  water.  One  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
solution  is  taken  twice  a  week  by  the  patient.  This  means  that  one  gram  of 
radium  bromide  can  be  used  for  treating  about  170  patients  at  one  time." 

Unlike  radium  itself,  the  emanation  is  not  enduring;  in  fact,  its  period  of 
beneficent  activity  is  extremely  limited.  For  example,  the  emanation  loses 
half  its  strength  in  3.8  days  instead  of  in  2,500  years  as  is  the  case  with  the  par- 
ent substance.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  radium  emanation  would  utterly  vanish 
and  this  fact  has  a  bearing  upon  a  subject  that  has  puzzled  the  medical  world 
until  of  late. 

The  Secret  of  the  Springs 

Shortly  after  radium  was  discovered  by  Madame  Curie,  the  physicists  be- 
gan hunting  among  the  various  well-known  springs  to  see  if  those  waters  were 
in  any  way  charged  with  radio-activity — coming  as  some  of  them  did  from  the 
neighborhood  of  mines  known  to  contain  radium-bearing  ores.  It  was  not 
long  before  it  was  clearly  proved  that  some  of  the  most  effective  of  these  so- 
called  mineral  waters  were  strongly  radio-active.  For  centtuies  Nature  had 
been  helping  people  back  to  h^ttth  when  they  journeyed  to  these  fountains,  but  the 
common  belief  was  that  the  benefit  was  due  entirely  to  the  known  minerals 
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with  which  the  springs  were  impregnated.  It  had  not  occurred  to  either  the 
resident  physicians  or  others  that  there  might  be  some  additional  curative  agency 
at  work  there.  Again,  many  of  these  spring  waters  failed  to  help  the  invalid 
when  taken  afar  from  their  source  I  This  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  benefits 
actually  realized  were  probably  in  part  largely  due  to  the  diet  and  the  habit  of 
life  insisted  upon  by  the  resident  doctors.  It  was  the  emanation  of  radium  in 
those  waters  that  wrought  the  charm,  and  this  quickly  escaped  and  failed  to 
remain  in  the  water  when  bottled  and  sent  abroad. 

Because  of  this,  so  we  are  told,  "the  Austrian  Government  has  recently 
established  baths  in  connection  with  the  mines  at  St.  Joachimsthal.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  waters  from  the  mines  have  a  special  value  in  the  treatment  of  sub- 
acute, and  especially  of  chronic,  rheumatism  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  or  gout, 
diabetes  and  various  forms  of  neuralgia  of  a  rheiunatic  or  gouty  nature.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  waters  are  beneficial  in  the  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  slight  paralysis,  anemia,  chlorosis,  Isrmphatic  disorders, 
etc." 

Nature  Improved  Upon 

The  Germans  have  improved  upon  Nature.  They  have  devised  appar^^us 
by  which  radium  emanation  can  be  gathered  continuously,  and  either  water 
or  air  can  be  charged  with  this  to  any  desired  degree  of  strength.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  the  springs  and  every  hospital  or  city  can  have  fadlities  of 
this  sort  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  so  helped  without  imposing  travel 
and  needless  expense  upon  the  sufferer.  Of  course,  enough  radium  has  to  be 
available  to  generate  the  emanation,  but  as  you  no  doubt  realize  by  now  that 
radium  is  kept  busy  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  every  particle  of  its  breath  is 
captured  and  made  to  do  its  health-giving  work. 

The  apparatus  is  called  an  emanatorium  and  consists  fundamentally  of  a 
circular  group  of  nickel  cylinders  holding  each  its  portion  of  radium,  and  from 
each,  in  turn,  the  radio-therapist  draws  the  beneficent  gas.  This  gas  becomes 
charged  by  the  passage  of  compressed  air  through  the  various  receptacles,  and, 
finally,  it  is  either  taken  internally  in  impregnated  water  or  it  is  breathed  into 
the  body  from  the  air  in  the  special  compartment  provided  for  this  form  of  treat- 
ment. In  the  emanatorium  lately  equipped  in  New  York  City  with  these  Ger- 
man apparatus,  the  patient  enters  the  room  for  treatment  through  double  doors 
and  a  small  ante  chamber.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  a  wasteful  escape 
of  the  radio-active  air.  Once  in  the  room  there  is  nothing  for  the  seeker  after 
health  to  do  except  to  sit  there  and  read  for  an  hour  or  so,  according  as  the  at- 
tending physician  prescribes. 

Deecription  of  the  Emanatoriuiii 

You  may  be  skeptical  because  radium  emanation  cannot  be  smelled  or  tasted, 
although  the  atmosphere  may  be  sufficiently  charged  with  it  to  work  wonders 
with  any  of  your  ailmg  organs  or  afflicted  parts.  But  it  b  not  necessary  for  you 
to  be  in  ignorance  of  its  presence,  and  the  doctor  can  show  you  by  means  of  a 
little  instrument  how  much  radio-activity  there  is  in  the  air  you  are  breathing 
in  the  emanatorium.  This  wonderftdly  sensitive  mechanism  is  a  German  mod- 
ification of  the  well-known  electroscope,  and  is  called  a  "Fontaktoscope."  It 
measures  the  amount  of  radio-activity  by  means  of  two  exquisitely  thin  leaves 
of  platinum,  which,  when  mutually  repelled  by  a  minute  charge  of  electricity, 
fall  together  at  an  increasing  speed  as  the  vigor  of  the  raditun  emanation  grows. 

The  latest  form  of  inhaling  the  breath  of  raditmi  is  thought  to  be  more  gen- 
erally desirable  for  the  treatment  of  the  maladies  than  answer  to  its  action  than 
the  older  form  of  taking  the  impregnated  waters.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  gas  enters  the  blood  at  once,  goes  to  the  heart,  and  is  thence  impelled  through 
the  arteries  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  physical  get-up.    It  is  virtually  an 
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unconsdous  way  of  taking  medidne,  but  the  benefits  are  derived  just  the  same. 
The  radio-therapist  is  not  absolutely  sure  yet  how  it  is  that  the  emanation 
works  its  marvds,  but  he  does  know  to  a  degree  what  the  gas  accomplishes. 

If  you  have  ever  had  rheumatism  you  have  heard  your  doctor  talk  wisely 
about  uric  acid,  and  he  has  made  it  plain  to  you  that  your  pains  and  aches  are 
due  entirely  to  the  presence  of  too  much  of  this  in  your  body.  Now,  uric  acid 
first  enters  the  circulation,  and  may  be  in  the  blood  in  excess  for  a  considerable 
time  without  your  realizing  it.  Some  imprudence,  perhaps  a  sudden  dbilUng, 
may  cause  the  uric  acid  to  be  precipitated  at  the  point  of  the  body  first  exposed 
to  the  draft.  That  precipitation  is  in  the  form  of  tiny  crystals,  and  they  set 
up  irritation  which  soon  develops  into  a  full-grown  pain.  Those  crystals  are 
insoluble  and  the  blood  does  not  reabsorb  them  readily.  Therefore,  your  doc- 
tor prescribes  a  diet  and  fills  you  with  drugs  calculated  to  transform  those  wee 
granules  and  to  get  them  started  out  of  the  system.  Sometimes  he  succeeds 
and  many  times  he  does  not.  Uric  add  is  responsible  not  only  for  rheumatism, 
but  for  a  wide  variety  of  kindred  troubles. 

The  action  of  the  inhaled  emanation  is  peculiarly  direct  upon  these  ordi- 
narily insoluble  crystals.  It  breaks  them  down,  dissolves  them  and  sets 
them  free  in  the  blood  so  that  they  may  be  eliminated  from  the  body.  But  it 
ibems  that  the  emanation  thus  carried  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  physi- 
cal get-up  stimulates  all  of  our  organs  and  prompts  them  to  their  fullest  func- 
tioning. Internally,  we  represent  exceedingly  complex  conditons.  Some 
parts  of  our  bodies  are  busy  changing  our  food  into  building  material,  while 
others,  in  the  process  of  bu&ding,  are  inddentally  destroying,  and,  again,  cer- 
tain glands  are  producing  ferments  or  chemical  agents  which  ply  vital  parts  in 
keeping  our  machinery,  mental  and  physical,  up  to  the  mark.  According  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Muir,  who  is  the  administrative  head  of  New  York's  Emanatorium, 
laditun  emanation  brings  any  of  these  lagging  organs  or  parts  up  to  their 
normal  performance,  and  in  this  fashion  helps  the  sufferer  or  the  patient  back 
to  bodily  well  being. 

As  this  authority  expresses  it,  and  he  bases  his  condusion  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary reports  that  come  to  us  from  abroad,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  experience, 
"If  this  be  the  case,  then  there  is  hope  that  by  the  further  application  of  this 
new  agent,  speaking  in  general,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  and  other  symptoms 
of  old  age,  may  be  retanled  by  preventing  a  too  early  degeneration  of  tissues. 
Thus,  good  health  and  life  may  be  prolonged."  It  was  but  a  brief  while  back 
that  radium  startled  the  world  by  the  marvelous  effects  produced  through  its  di- 
rect application  to  tumors,  cancers  and  other  malignant  growth,  but  in  neariy 
every  case  these  victories  were  over  external  forms  of  the  disease  noted.  With 
radium  emanation,  however,  the  bodily  ills  to  be  reached  are  deep-seated,  and 
thus  the  so-called  waste  product  of  the  radium  salts  is  doing  what  could  not  be 
done  by  the  radium  itself,  because  the  solid  substance  cannot  be  carried  to  the 
seat  of  trouble  in  many  cases  and  in  others  could  only  do  so  through  the  aid  of 
surgery  with  all  that  that  implies  in  the  way  of  added  suffering  and  danger. 
Surely,  the  breath  of  radium  is  the  breath  of  health,  yes,  life,  itself. 

The  Radium  InstUuU 

42nd  St.  and  5th.  Ave. 
New  York  City. 


Faces  Help  Make  or  Har  Success 

and  Happiness  in  Life 

Faces  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  success  and  happiness 
in  life  than  the  average  person  realizes. 

Very  few  recognize  the  great  influence  facial  api)earance  has  on  our 
destiny  and  happiness. 

A  Blemish,  Disfigurement  or  Imperfection  of  any  kind,  in  fact, 
anything  that  mars  the  agreeable  or  prevents  the  most  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  face  has  an  influence  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  on  our 
daily  progress  through  the  world;  therefore  it  is  very  important  that 
the  individual  who  wants  to  make  the  most  out  of  life,  give  thoughtful 
attention  to  improving  that  part  of  the  anatomy,  which  is  ali^ays 
visible,  and  the  most  potent  in  making  or  maring  our  destiny. 

The  finest  clothes  in  the  world  are  as  nothing  if  the  face  is  imper- 
fect, looks  neglected  or  unpleasant  in  appearance.  On  the  other  hand 
a  good  face  does  not  need  ''clothes"  to  make  attractive. 

The  result  of  twenty  years'  ezperienoe  in  this  branch  of 
modem  science  is  at  your  command. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  imperfection  of  feature,  a  blemish  or  dis- 
figurement that  mars  the  face,  whether  it  be  due  to  hereditary  causes, 
disease,  birth,  dissipation,  accident  or  ''age"  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself  if  you  do  not  have  it  corrected.  Twenty  years'  constant 
practice  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  what  can  be  done. 

An  interview  or  consultation  in  person  or  by  letter  will  not  obligate 
you  in  the  least.  In  fact,  we  invite  investigation  and  will  be  pleased 
to  give  you  reliable  information  concerning  anything  pertaining  to  the 
face,  features,  skin  or  complexion. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  UNTIL  THE  CHILD  GROWS  OLD 

Do  not  wait  until  it  has  been  compelled  to  feel  the  embarrassing 
mental  depression  which  is  bound  to  come  to  those  exhibiting  a  featural 
or  facial  imperfection.  Have  the  correction  made  as  early  as  possible. 
Especially  Outstanding  Ears,  a  "Hump,"  Hook,  Dented,  Dished,  Pro- 
longated, Broad  or  Flat  Nose  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible 

in  life. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  child  is  made  to  feel  its  abnormality. 

Those  that  have  a  facial  "defect"  know  what  it  means  to  be 
abnormally  scrutinized  and  most  of  them  would  gladly  correct  the 
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THE  EXAMINATION  OCTOPUS 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "Why  Go  to  College";  Contributing  Editor,  Educational  Founda- 
tions 

Examinations!  What  a  portent,  what  a  chill  the  word  calls 
forth,  what  a  shadow  it  throws  across  the  memory!  The 
word  and  its  associations  have  always  been  and  still  continue  to 
be  the  sinister  barrier  standing  between  youth  and  happiness.  Why 
does  this  fell  moment  of  examination  day  hang,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  above  the  otherwise  care-free  student?  Who  invented 
it?  Who  can  abolish  it?  What  force  can  mitigate  or  break  the 
spell  of  this  "evil  eye"  of  tmdergraduate  days?  Such  a  benefac- 
tor would  be  placed  in  the  pantheon  of  schoolboy  immortality 
and  worshipped,  age  without  end,  by  the  youth  of  the  world. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  time  when  life  seemed  a  dull, 
sickening  blank,  and  when  no  hope  and  no  happiness  seemed  exis- 
tant  in  all  the  homes  of  men,  the  day  when  we  were  called  upon  to 
answer  for  the  text-book  faith  that  was  in  us,  and  when  we  in- 
stinctively knew  that,  however  much  we  had  gained  concerning 
the  spirit  of  the  subject  at  hand,  we  would  in  all  probability  fail 
to  impress  our  instructors  in  answer  to  a  few  mysterious  ques- 
tions. 

Not  in  English  or  American  cotmtries  only  has  the  examina- 
tion octopus  bound  the  minds  and  the  peace  and  often  the  health 
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of  students.  ''My  husband  is  a  wreck  during  the  weeks  of  ex- 
amination/' said  the  wife  of  a  Japanese  professor.  No  more  pa- 
thetic scene  in  all  the  drdes  of  coll^ate  life  may  be  witnessed 
than  that  enacted  in  the  examination  halls  of  the  National  Col- 
leges and  Universities  of  Japan,  where  thousands  of  Japanese  boys 
go  up  each  year  from  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  to  try  exam- 
inations under  the  certainty  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  will 
succeed  in  passing  the  test.  I  stood  one  day  with  Baron  Kanda 
just  outside  of  the  higher  commercial  college  in  Tokio  and  watched 
the  long  lines  of  students  waiting  for  the  examination  halls  to  open. 
"There  are  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  students," 
said  Baron  Kanda,  "who  are  now  about  these  buildings,  and  our 
physical  accommodations  will  permit  us  to  admit  only  three  hun- 
dred of  these  young  men  this  year." 

Professor  Nitobe,  lately  the  Head  of  the  National  College 
of  Tokio,  related  to  me  the  following  pathetic  story  of  a  boy  whose 
experience  is  but  one  of  hundreds  over  whom  the  Japanese  exami- 
nations hang  like  a  pall  in  these  latter  days.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  to  these  students  success  in  examination  means  not 
only  entrance  to  the  Imperial  University  but  also  success  or  fail- 
ure in  their  career.  Upon  reaching  the  examination  hall  during 
one  of  these  fateful  weeks,  this  teacher  found  the  students  enter- 
ing for  their  test.  Near  one  of  the  side  doors  he  discovered  an  old 
woman  standing  with  a  small  package  in  her  hand,  near  the  en- 
trance through  which  the  professors  entered  the  hall.  He  asked 
if  she  wished  to  see  one  of  the  students  and  if  so  he  suggested  that 
she  go  to  the  other  door  as  the  students  were  entering  that  way. 
The  old  woman  answered  that  she  was  not  looking  for  anyone  and 
that  she  wished  to  remain  there.  The  professor's  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  he  continued  to  question  her.  When  she  discovered 
that  he  was  an  official  of  the  college,  she  explained  to  him  her  pres- 
ence there.  Her  boy  had  been  working  for  many  weeks  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  examination.  He  had  overworked  until  he  was 
unable  to  sleep.  Several  times  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  had 
fainted  at  his  books  and  the  physician  had  given  him  certain  re- 
storatives which  she,  his  mother,  had  brought  along  with  her  in 
case  of  need  during  her  boy's  examination.  The  ph3rsician  had 
also  told  her  that  the  boy  might  never  survive  in  his  weakened 
condition  this  final  test,  and  with  true  Spartan  motherhood  and 
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foresight,  she  showed  the  professor  a  small  ptish-cart  outside  the 
door,  with  a  coolie  in  attendance  provided  to  carry  home  her  son 
in  case  of  fatal  need. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  tragic  condition  I  asked.  The 
teacher  answered,  "Convince  Japan  to  build  fewer  warships  that 
she  may  have  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  erect  examination 
halls  and  school  buildings  for  the  proper  normal  education  of  a 
nation's  youth." 

Six  years  ago  I  stood  by  the  comer  of  the  old  Nanking  Na- 
goda  in  China  and  looked  do¥m  upon  13,000  students,  the  last 
of  the  Literati  who,  penned  in  their  examination  stalls,  were  tak- 
ing their  final  examinations  in  the  Chinese  classics.  Not  infre- 
quently these  men  were  imprisoned  in  these  narrow  confines  for 
several  days  at  a  time  in  these  memory  tests,  which  formed  such 
a  vital  part  for  centtuies  of  Chinese  education.  China,  to  be  stu-e, 
has  since  that  time  revolutionized  her  century-old  educational 
policy;  the  slavery  of  these  aged  mental  tests  has  been  abolished, 
but  according  to  many  Chinese  educators,  the  modem  exacting 
and  individuality-erasing  ordeals  of  the  Western  system  of  marks 
and  examinations,  have  afforded  Uttle  improvement  or  relief. 

In  India  as  in  Egypt,  examinations  and  certificates  gained 
thereby,  have  come  to  be  virtually  ends  in  themselves  rather  than 
incidents  of  school  training.  The  examination  has  been  the  ''Open 
Sesame"  to  a  government  position  and  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course,  it  governs  the  entire  student  and  professional 
activity.  I  asked  an  Egyptian  teacher  in  one  of  the  government 
schools  in  Cairo,  what  object  he  set  before  himself  in  his  work  as 
an  instructor.  He  led  me  at  once  to  the  bulletin  board  and  showed 
me  the  schedule  and  examination  program,  sa3dng:  ''The  whole 
ptupose  of  my  work  is  to  fit  the  students  to  pass  successfully  that 
test." 

In  the  old  State  of  Hyderabad,  an  English  instructor  said  to 
me  when  I  asked  him  for  the  successful  characteristics  of  a  teacher 
in  India,  "He  is  the  most  popular  instructor  here  who  can  give  in 
the  loudest  and  clearest  voice,  in  the  simplest  language  and  in  the 
most  compact  form,  the  essential  facts  necessary  for  a  student 
to  learn  in  the  briefest  possible  time,  in  order  to  pass  successfully 
his  examination  for  a  certificate.  Every  student  is  working  for 
a  B.  A.  degree,  caring  little  about  the  knowledge  and  training  he  re- 
ceives and  hinging  everything  upon  the  economic  success  his  Eng- 
lish degree  will  bring  to  him." 
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The  accuracy  of  the  teacher's  statement  is  amusingly  shown 
in  the  fact  that  Indian  students  who  try  but  fail  to  secure  their 
degree,  write  after  their  names  the  ominous  "failed  B.  A."  which 
means,  financially  speaking,  that  while  a  regular  B.  A.  can  de- 
mand, not  only  a  better  position  but  a  dowry  of  perhaps  3,000 
rupes  from  his  prospective  father-in-law,  a  "failed  B.  A."  can  at 
least  secure  a  thousand  rupes  because  he  reveals  the  fact  that  he 
has  at  least  worn  the  stripes  of  his  examination  slavery.^ 

The  complaints  against  the  terrors  of  the  Bachclauriat  in 
France,  are  famiUar  echoes  of  the  criticisms  of  the  examination 
systems  of  Europe  and  America.  I  fotmd  French  students  work- 
ing frequently  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  at  their  studies  and  the 
results  in  overwork  and  strain  due  to  the  severe  competitions  are 
everywhere  prevalent.  M.  Berthelot  attributed  the  physical  and 
intellectual  decadence  of  the  youth  of  this  coimtry  to  this  exagger- 
ated emphasis  upon  examination.  "No  doubt  something  will 
have  to  be  done,"  writes  an  experienced  investigator  of  French 
schools,  "to  reduce  the  present  sufferings  to  which  the  unhappy 
candidates  are  subjected,  but  what  that  something  should  be  is 
difficult  to  decide.  A  competitive  examination  must  inevitably 
lead  to  overwork.  The  best  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to  eliminate  the 
unfit  at  an  early  a  stage  as  possible." 

For  pupils  and  instructors  alike,  examinations  seem  to  have 
become  the  bete  noir  of  education,  the  cynosure  of  all  educational 
hopes  and  fears.  They  have  dominated  the  curriculum  rather 
than  accomplishing  what  they  were  originally  intended  to  do,  to 
act  as  an  incentive  in  that  curriculum.  In  the  English  schools 
they  are,  as  one  English  Educationalist  has  expressed  it,  "The 
Trojan  Horse"  brought  into  the  domain  of  school  life  unawares. 
Examinations  are  too  frequently  packed  into  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  school  year  when  the  English  pupil  undergoes  a  veritable 
"kenosis"  of  knowledge.  Examinations,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carry  with  them  a  vocabulary  and  almost  a  langugage  in 
English  schools.  To  study  them  requires  almost  a  kind  of  Win- 
chester word-book.  Who  could  otherwise  fathom  the  tragic  sig- 
nificance of  "Greats,"  "Smalls,"  "Little  Go,"  "Responsions," 
"Ploughed,"  "Lines,"  and  ntmierous  other  terms  all  associated 
with   the   day   of   examination. 
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Education  by  the  Rubber  Stamp 

In  America,  furthermore,  examination  day  has  obsessed  the 
minds  of  high  school  and  college  students  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  the  peril  of  not  knowing  something  that 
brings  terror,  but  the  fear  of  falling  behind.  Examinations^ have 
been  the  harbingers  of  fake  degrees,  of  honor  systems,  of  "cribs" 
and  cheatings  and  cramming,  of  overworked  memories  and  of  ner- 
vous prostrations,  of  eye-strain  and  physical  breakdovm.  The  best 
students  have  been  often  led  to  use  their  brains  to  amass  pages  of 
examination  facts  rather  than  to  think  ideas.  As  the  Germans 
would  say,  "They  have  used  their  razors  to  cut  blocks,"  while  the 
less  able  students  in  a  particular  line  of  instruction,  often  due  to 
ill  preparation  or  insufficient  time  for  cramming  or  poor  judgment 
of  the  tutor,  are  swept  into  ignominious  defeat  as  by  the  time  flood 
of  an  inexorable  system.  The  system  has  left  the  students  at  the 
mercy  of  trickery  of  words  and  skillful  answers.  Education  has 
been  diverted  into  a  jugglery  of  a  correct  arrangement  of  words. 
Original  ideas  count  for  little  at  examination  time.  There  is  far 
too  little  attempt  to  encourage  the  student  in  the  divine  art  of 
thinking,  in  securing  correct  mental  perspective,  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  analysis  or  the  classification  of  his  ideas  in  a  coherent  whole, 
the  real  object  of  education.  There  is  no  time  for  all  that  and 
no  marks  for  such  competency.  Recently  I  was  told  of  a  profes- 
sor in  a  University  in  the  Middle  West  who  had  ptu-chased  a  rub- 
per  stamp  upon  which  the  words  "hot  air"  were  printed.  This 
stamp  he  used  industriously  in  correcting  his  examination  papers, 
branding  in  generous  fashion  everything  in  the  paper  that  was  not 
a  text-book  fact. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  many  American  schoolboys  ever 
think  of  their  examination  preparation  in  classics  or  modem  lan- 
guages, as  a  branch  of  literature,  or  their  philosophy  "quiz"  as  in 
any  way  connecting  itself  with  the  wider  consciousness  of  one's 
self  or  the  relationship  of  men  and  problems  in  twentieth  century 
living. 

The  student  is  well  nigh  cut  off  by  his  examination  necessi- 
ties from  the  formation  and  expression  of  general  ideas  which  have 
been  called  by  some  one,  the  intellectual  names  of  great  moral 
principles,  his  special  aptitudes  and  mental  aspirations  together 
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with  his  temperamental  enthusiasms  are  successfully  blanketed 
by  the  necessity  of  remembering  and  reproducing  exact  text-book 
facts  in  A  B  C  order — an  educational  exercise  slavish  as  the  object 
memorizing  of  the  Koran  in  El  Azhar  or  the  mind-suffering  process 
or  the  ancient  classical  system  in  China. 

Books  and  Trivialities 

I  still  remember  the  trivial  sophisms  of  text  books  written 
by  unkno¥m  and  detail-loving  text  book  manufacturers,  which 
got  into  my  mind  in  susceptible  years  instead  of  the  large  notions 
of  great  thinkers  which  might  have  been  planted  in  early  youth- 
ful mentality.  Even  a  wrong  conclusion,  let  it  be  one's  own,  is 
better  than  a  blind  and  thoughtless  reiteration  and  memorizing 
of  a  petty  text  book  by  a  petty  schoolmaster.  At  least  the 
mind  would  have  been  exercised  rather  than  stupified.  It  was 
the  aim  of  a  certain  great  teacher  whom  I  knew  to  present  and  to 
develop  in  the  thinking  of  his  pupils  two  or  three  great  ideas  an- 
nually, connecting  these  ideas  with  personal  and  public  problems. 

How  many  American  school  boys  read  their  text  books,  their 
lecttu-e  notes  and  prepare  for  their  examinations  in  the  classics 
or  in  modem  languages  with  the  thought  that  they  are  working 
upon  great  branches  of  Uterattu-e? 

I  fear  that  in  many  cases  the  subject-matter  is  too  far  away 
and  its  use  is  made  too  mechanical  to  become  even  interesting, 
far  less,  conducive  to  a  vivid  and  vital  attachment  with  the  life 
of  today.  The  writers  are  often  theorists  of  a  day  that  is  dead, 
while  the  whole  thing  is  dictated  by  laws  as  unchanging  as  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  namely,  the  examinations.  The  sanc- 
tions and  restrictions  lead  from  the  universities  to  the  first  year 
in  preparatory  school,  in  whose  toils  every  student  regardless  of 
his  abilities  is  caught  and  securely  held. 

What  is  the  remedy? 

First,  undoubtedly,  a  teacher  who  has  been  trained  to  realize 
the  objective  of  education  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  text  book  or 
an  examination  paper.  I  asked  a  hundred  graduates  the  chief 
and  most  permanent  impression  of  their  college  course.  Eighty- 
nine  answered  substantially  by  sa3ring,  ''Contact  with  the  person- 
ality of  a  great  teacher." 
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"I  don't  remember  a  thing  he  said/'  answered  one  man,  ''but 
I   remember   himr 

One  of  the  chief  things  that  students  are  sent  to  school  to  learn 
IS  the  contagion  and  inspiration  for  study  and  literature  received 
by  seeing  his  instructors  captivated  with  their  books  and  with 
their  boys.  The  examination  evil  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  meth- 
ods, but  by  men,  men  who  know  life  as  well  as  literature,  and  who 
really  care  for  school  boys  with  an  a£fection  deeper  than  that  of 
mere  loyalty  to  a  set  of  rules  and  marks. 

Second,  there  is  crying  need  for  tests  which  cannot  be  prepared 
for  merely  by  learning  text  books  by  heart.  Mr.  Sydney  Wells  in 
Cairo,  who  is  conducting  the  Government  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industrial  Training  in  Egypt  with  such  ability  and 
marked  success,  told  me  that  it  was  his  settled  poUcy  to  train 
his  students  in  laboratory  and  practical  exercises  in  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  this  baneful  habit  of  text  book  cramming  for  a  cer- 
tificate. Each  student  foimd  it  necessary  to  answer  the  questions 
of  his  test  by  drawing  upon  his  own  personal,  practical  experience. 

Several  of  our  American  universities  are  adopting  the  custom 
of  asking  fewer  questions  in  the  examinations,  but  questions  which 
will  take  the  student  in  more  general  fashion  over  wide  ranges  of 
his  work  rather  than  deciding  his  destiny  in  accordance  with  a 
skillful  memory  of  specific  text-book  facts.  The  student's  grasp 
of  a  subject,  told  in  his  own  way,  is  of  course  the  end  and  the  goal. 
Examinations,  like  all  training,  are  for  the  purpose  of  IrinHting  the 
spark  of  individuality  and  the  discovery  of  personal  taste,  apti- 
tude and  powers. 

There  is  also  a  third  great  need  in  the  making  of  text  books 
to  the  end  of  making  these  treatises  human  documents,  vital  and 
fresh  with  life  interest,  dealing  with  subjects,  however  abstruse, 
in  terms  and  figures  consonant  with  modem  life.  In  several  Eng- 
lish Public  Schools  which  I  have  recently  visited,  I  found  masters 
using  their  text  books  merely  as  departtu-e  points.  In  some  cases 
it  seemed  that  the  books  furnished  Uttle  more  than  the  headings 
or  the  subjects  of  the  lecttu-es.  But  a  text  book  which  is  enlivened 
with  incidents  and  illustrations  dose  to  the  realm  of  the  student's 
enthusiasms  and  usual  interests,  should  not  be  dull.  While  it 
should  hardly  be  expected  that  a  chapter  in  the  text  book  would 
be  written  in  such  popular  style  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  a 
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magazine  or  a  first-class  newspaper,  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible 
that  certain  of  the  characteristics  of  such  articles  might  be  included 
in  text  books.  I  recall  vividly  my  own  personal  interest  as  a  stu- 
dent in  certain  pages  of  Paulson's  Introduction  to  Philosophy  in 
which  he  illustrated  his  principles  by  his  tramps  in  the  mountains 
and  his  dose  knowledge  of  the  political  happenings  in  his  Father- 
land. 

In  a  word,  let  us  bring  our  pedagogical  tests  and  text  book 
knowledge  into  touch  with  life,  let  us  as  teachers  and  education- 
alists "talk  as  folks  talk,"  let  us  remember  that  we  are  training 
young  boys  with  red  blood  in  their  veins  who  are,  in  many  cases, 
not  naturally  scholarly,  but  who  are  interested  in  the  happenings 
of  daily  Ufe  about  them.  Above  every  teacher's  desk,  and  be- 
fore every  text-book  author,  the  motto  of  a  prominent,  successful 
editor  might  well  be  written: 

"I  will  make  this  so  plain  that  my  aunt  Mary  can  understand 
it." 

What  is  the  object  of  education?  I  have  been  asking  this 
question  of  the  most  successful  educators  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  a  half  dozen  diverse  nations.  The  answer  of  the  men  who  have 
been  truly  succeeding,  has  been:    "To  train  my  students  to  think!" 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Dr.  WiUiam  H.  Mace 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Syracuse  University;  Author 
of  "Method  in  History/'  "School  History  of  the  United  States/'  etc. 

Improying  the  History  Clourse 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  history  courses  in  the  High  School  have  undergone  frequent 
changes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  farther  than  the  report 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
called  the  Committee  of  Seven.  This  report  was  published  in  1901. 
The  members  of  this  committee  sought  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  history  from  every  available  source  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  They  reported  in  favor  of  dividing  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  into  four  great  periods:  Ancient  History  down 
to  800  A.  D.,  and  to  be  studied  in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School. 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  History  to  be  studied  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  English  History  for  the  third  year  to  be  studied  not  only 
as  a  review  of  European  History,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  Amer- 
ican History.  In  the  fourth  year  American  History  and  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  favored  the  study  of  Government  as  a  part 
of  American  History. 

This  report  has  ftunished  almost  ideal  conditions  for  histori- 
cal study  based  on  the  Logical  Method,  the  method  in  which  the 
prime  consideration  are  the  relations  in  the  subject-matter  itself. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  older  colleges 
will  demand  this  for  entrance.  But  the  fundamental  defect  of  the 
report  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  failed  to  take  into  accotmt  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  students  lost  to  the  High  School  by  a  curriculum  that  misses 
their  interests.  Not  that  the  Committee  of  Seven  were  mostly  to 
blame  for  this  result.  In  truth  it  was  their  report  of  four  years' 
work  in  history  that  was,  probably,  the  one  subject  that  has  done 
most  to  hold  boys  and  girls  to  the  High  School.    History  would 
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have  done  vastly  more  had  not  other  interests  reduced  it  to  three 
and  sometimes  two  years,  and  even  to  none  where  History  is  made 
elective. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  i     ort  was  followed  quite  closely. 

But  a  number  of  criticisms,  sed  on  experience,  or  miscon- 
ception of  the  purpose  of  the  con  ittee,  were  developed  and  dis- 
cussed in  various  Historical  Assod  ons  over  the  country.  Finally 
the  American  Association  took  tb  uestions  raised  and  appointed 
the  Conmiittee  of  Five. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  FiiU  '  Two  of  the  former  conmiittee 
were  on  this  new  one.  This  con3Qmttee  gathered  information  by 
sending  out  circulars  and  from  the  reports  of  the  work  of  certain 
Sectional  Associations.  The  report  was  discussed  and  finally  a- 
dopted  by  the  American  Historical  Association.  It  was  published 
in  191 1.  Among  the  recommendations  made  was  one  modifjong 
the  earlier  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  The  new  report 
proposed:  i.  Ancient  History  to  about  800  A.  D.  with  Uttle  em- 
phasis given  to  the  last  500  years.  2.  English  History,  briefly 
touching  the  relations  of  England  to  the  Ancient  World.  Then  it 
proposed  to  take  up  the  main  lines  of  English  development  to  1760, 
touching  as  far  as  possible  the  main  facts  of  European  life  and  the 
leading  facts  of  American  colonization.  3.  Modem  European 
History,  touching  later  Mediaeval  life  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
modem  age,  and  giving  a  suitable  treatment  of  English  History 
since  1760.  4.  American  History  and  Government,  setting  aside 
some  time  for  the  separate  study  of  Government. 

The  newer  ideas  of  what  should  be  taught  in  history  are  seen 
from  a  part  of  the  report :  '  'Many  teachers  have  come  to  feel  strongly 
that  the  study  of  the  past  should  distinctly  help  in  understanding 
the  present.  They  believe  that  for  a  knowledge  of  present  social 
and  political  conditions  there  is  need  of  a  reasonable  familiarity  with 
the  great  changes  of  the  past  century,  and  that  history  courses 
should  be  arranged  as  to  allbw  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
the  development  and  progress  of  Modem  Europe  *  *  *  In  fact  prob- 
ably many  teachers  would  confess  that  their  pupils  know  more  of 
the  Crusades  than  of  the  colonial  expansion  of  Europe,  and  that 
Charlemagne  and  Peter  the  Hermit  are  more  familiar  figures  than 
is  Napoleon,  or  Cavour,  or  Bismarck.  Such  a  condition  cannot 
be  justified." 
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Report  of  the  Clommittee  on  Social  Studies 

The  Origin  of  the  Committee.  Something  had  to  be  done  and 
that  quickly.  The  tragedy  of  ducation  is  the  number  of  bright, 
able  and  perhaps  spirited  bo  and  girls  not  entering  the  High 
Schools  or  leaving  before  the  ?  md  year  is  reached.  How  to  save 
a  good  part  of  them  is  the  p  olem.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
National  Education  Assodati*  ^^  appointed  a  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  ucation.  One  of  the  main  subdi- 
visions of  the  commission  is  comimittee  on  Social  Studies,  in- 
cluding History,  Civics,  and  i  onomics.  The  Commission  made 
a  tentative  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  in  July 
1913.  The  report  was  well  received  and  the  Commission  continued. 
The  report  is  printed  in  Bulletin  41,  1913,  of  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  Object  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies.  The  report 
just  mentioned  says:  "It  is  probable  that  the  High  School  teachers 
of  social  studies  have  the  best  opportunity  ever  offered  to  any  so- 
cial group  to  improve  the  citizenship  of  the  land."  To  make  good' 
citizens  is  the  purpose  of  all  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  But 
to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  his  environment  as  will 
make  him  master  of  his  civic  rights  and  duties  is  the  special  aim  of 
teaching  history  and  civics. 

To  reach  this  object  will  make  history  more  or  less  of  a  prac- 
tical subject.  The  student  will  see  where  his  knowledge  ttuns  up 
in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  He  will  really  discover  how  pres- 
ent-day institutions  came  to  be  what  they  are.  Whenever  or  where- 
ever  he  strikes  a  point  in  history,  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  England 
or  even  in  America,  the  point  must  be  connected  up  with  modem 
life.  Otherwise  it  may  have  only  a  curious,  or  perhaps  an  aca- 
demic, interest  for  him,  or  it  may  have  no  interest  whatever.  How 
much  of  history  lacks  this  vital  practical  element? 

How  this  Connection  may  be  Worked  out.  The  Egyptians 
had  certain  ideas  about  immortality,  and  therefore  certain  customs 
of  burial.  The  Greeks  probably  took  these  up  and  modified  them. 
The  Romans  changed  them  still  further,  especially  after  the  com- 
ing of  Christ.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  made  still  greater 
changes.  The  Reformation  introduced  new  conceptions  of  the 
soul  after  death  and  today,  the  great  variety  of  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject show  the  tremendous  differentiations  that  have  come  since- 
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the  days  of  old  Egypt.  Likewise  it  shows  how  tenacious  this  idea 
has  been — ^its  continuity.  How  much  interest  is  aroused  if  the 
student  is  put  to  working  out  this  problem  of  the  life-history  of  an 
idea!  What  sort  of  history  is  this?  It  is  neither  Ancient,  Medi- 
aeval, nor  Modem,  but  all  these  in  one.  It  is  the  new  kind  of  Gen- 
eral History — ^the  kind  that  socializes  the  student.  It  makes  him 
feel  that  history  has  some  meaning  when  he  sees  ancient  ideas 
functioning  in  the  present. 

Not  every  idea  in  history  lends  itself  to  such  treatment.  Many 
facts  have  not  preserved  their  continuity  in  so  perfect  a  way,  but 
seem  to  have  lost  it  before  modem  life  is  reached. 

There  is  still  another  relation,  that  of  similarity:  The  re- 
forms of  Solon  in  Greece  and  of  the  Gracci  in  Rome;  the  causes  of 
Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion,  the  measures  of  Lloyd  George  today  in 
England,  and  the  social  justice  idea  of  the  Progressive  Platform 
in  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  19 12  bear  strildng  resemblances 
to  each  other.  While  they  cannot  be  connected  by  progressive 
evolution,  they  are  richly  suggestive  in  the  lessons  they  teach. 
The  Committee  on  Social  Studies  insist  such  similarities  should 
be  brought  out,  for  in  them  the  student  will  not  only  find  his  chief 
source  of  interest,  but  will  feel  the  practical  value  of  the  subject 
he  studies. 

Likewise  many  events  whose  continuity  we  may  not  be  able 
to  trace  have  valuable  lessons  growing  out  of  their  dissimilarity. 
By  making  note  of  their  contrasts  we  may  see  their  bearing  on 
modern  life.  The  terrible  Thirty  Years  War,  the  Puritan  Revo- 
lution, the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  American  Revolution,  and 
finally  the  French  Revolution  present  such  striking  contrasts  with 
each  other  as  to  give  the  student  some  notion  of  what  might  have 
been  avoided  for  the  betterment  of  the  people.  This  means  that 
when  one  of  these  upheavels  is  studied  the  rest  should  be  made 
to  yield  up  their  particular  points  of  contrasts  to  the  end  that  the 
student  may  see  the  lesson  or  lessons  they  present. 

What  the  Report  Will  Be 

Trying  to  Save  Boys  and  Girls  to  the  High  School.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Five  took  a  great  step  forward  when  it  suggested  a  mod- 
ification of  the  High  school  course  in  history  so  as  to  permit  em- 
phasis in  Modem  History.    This  contribution  of  the  committee 
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to  the  newer  view  of  history  was  most  significant.  But  the  com- 
mittee on  Social  Studies  proposes  go  further  and  cause  the  mod- 
em idea  to  permeate  every  part  of  history — ^to  give  every  event 
or  institution  studied  the  modem  touch.  Many  of  the  facts  of  the 
present  reach  far  back  into  the  past  through  a  long  line  of  evolu- 
tion. Hence  these  facts  or  events  of  the  present,  how  they  came 
to  be  and  what  they  are,  constitute  a  real  problem.  This  method 
of  attack  is  taken  for  the  primary  purpose  of  trying  to  save  boys 
and  girls  for  the  High  school.  It  is  believed  that  this  new  view 
of  history  will  go  a  long  way  toward  arousing  and  sustaining  their 
interest  in  the  problems  that  will  one  day  confront  them.  They 
certainly  cannot  help  but  feel  that  history  thus  taught  will  be  far 
more  practical  than  formerly. 

The  Committee's  Recommendation.  The  changes  made  in 
history,  tmder  the  pressure  of  this  ideal,  are  radical.  The  stu- 
dent's motivt.  in  attacking  history  is  that  he  has  run  against  something 
in  his  every-day  life  that  challenges  him  to  an  investigation;  he 
does  not  understand  it.  He  may  solve  his  problem  and  get  his 
answer  by  tracing  the  idea  ^  from  its  beginnings  in  ancient  times, 
or  nearer  by  history,  to  its  embodiment  in  modem  institutions. 
This  view  puts  a  new  test  upon  the  facts  of  history.  Tried  by 
this  standard  some  events  assume  a  new  significance.  Others  lose 
their  meaning,  or  have  a  greatly  reduced  one.  The  committee, 
therefore,  substantially  makes  the  following  recommendation:  ^ 
I.  European  History  to  1600  or  1700,  including  American  Colo- 
nial History.  2.  European  History-  since  1600  or  1700  including 
contemporary  civilization.  3.  United  States  History  since  1700, 
including  current  events.  4.  Economics  and  Civics,  each  half  a 
year. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  four  years  course  in  history, 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  is  gone,  and  that  the 
three  years  course,  suggested  above,  is  in  its  selection  of  events, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  its  emphasis,  a  very  different  course  in- 
deed. The  old  terminology  will  not  fit  the  new  situation.  The 
new  terms  seems  to  designate  history  more  as  a  unit.  Whoever 
admits  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  reach  the  bo3rs  and 
girls  who  leave  school  prematurely  will  have  to  admit  that  the  plan 
suggested  by  this  committee  is  the  most  sensible  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose  yet   proposed. 


Dr.  William  H.  Mace 

(a)    A  Blo^aphical  Outline 

1.  Born  in  India. 

2.  Graduated  at  State  Normal  School  at  Terra  Haute,  '76; 
University  of  Michigan  '83;  Studied  Cornell  University  90-91; 
University  of  Jena  '96-*97.    Took  Ph.   D.  from  Jena. 

3.  Taught  country  schools  in  Indiana;  Principal  of  Ward 
School,  Logansport,  Ind.,  and  Superintendent  of  Winamoe  Schools, 

Ind.;  Superintendent  of  McGregor,  Iowa,  Schools  '83-'85;  Prof. 
History  De.  Pauw  University  Normal  School  '85-'9o;  Prof.  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  Syracuse .  University,  '91 -to  present 
time. 

4.  Lectured  before  Institutes  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

5.  Lectured  in  Summer  Schools  as  follows:  University  Extension 
at  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1893  and  1894;  Cambridge  University 
in  England,  1894;  Chautauqua,  1895;  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1898;  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1903  and  1904;  Univer- 
sity  of   West   Virginia,    1904. 

6.  Lectured  extensively  for  the  New  York  State  Extension 
Department;  the  Pennsylvania  Extension  Society;  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Extension  Department  and  the  Lectures  before  the  People 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 

7.  Written  following  Books:     i.  A  Working  Manual  of  Amer- 
ican History;     2.  Method  in  History;    3.  School  History  of  the 
United  States;    4-  A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States;     5. 
A  Life  of  Lincoln  for  Children;    6.  High  School   History  in   Pre- 
paration. 
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(b)    A  Personal  Tribute 

Great  buildings  do  not  make  great  universities. 

The  personality  of  a  true  teacher  is  sure  to  make  a  prof  ounder  im- 
pression than  the  lessons  of  the  textbook.  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
having  been  called  to  teach  finds  himself  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
humor,  kindliness,  cheerfulness,  and  approachability  which  qualities 
lose  none  of  their  lustre  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  broad  sdbiolarship  and  far  fame. 

That  this  beatitude  is  applicable  to  the  career  and  character  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Mace,  contributor  to  our  Educational  Authors  Series 
this  month  is  the  glad  testimony  of  the  editor  whose  privilege  it  was 
in  years  agone  to  sit  in  the  classroom  under  the  tutelage  of  this  genial 
and  forceful  man.  In  the  score  of  years  that  have  passed  since  those 
more  impressionable  days  no  event  has  occurred  to  justify  any  change 
of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  a  lower  estimate  of  worth.  The  biographi- 
cal outline  given  in  this  connection  will  show  how  varied  have  been 
the  activities  and  how  uniform  have  been  the  successes  of  Dr.  Mace. 
That  he  is  richly  deserving  of  every  honor  that  has  come  to  him  a  mul- 
titude of  friends  will  bear  witness.  As  an  example  to  younger  teachers 
who  aspire  to  high  places  in  their  profession  I  commend  the  faithful- 
ness, the  fairness  and  the  friendliness  of  this  teacher  whose  every  pupil 
becomes  his  firm  friend.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  privileged 
thus  to  express  one's  personal  appreciation  without  fear  of  fulsome- 
ness  and  without  suspicion  of  bias.  A  teacher  who  informs  and 
inspires,  a  writer  whose  books  claim  rapid  popularity,  a  lecturer  both 
winsome  and  convincing,  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  conscientious 
endeavor,  an  educator  in  every  true  sense  of  the  such  is  the  man  to 
whom  we  offer  our  tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude. 

—Editor. 


The  Realistic  Story  in  the  Kindergarten 

AS  ILLUSTRATBD  BY  THB  STORY  OP  "THB  I.ITTL8  ROOSTER" 

By  Laura  P.  Kieady 

IN  the  barnyard  where  the  Ducks  and  Chickens  lived  were  two  lit- 
tle Bantam  Chickens,  a  little  Rooster  and  a  little  Hen.  They 
loved  each  other  very  dearly.  The  little  Hen  was  so  gentle  and  so 
patient,  while  the  little  Rooster  was  sometimes  very  noisy,  and  he 
had  another  very  bad  habit — ^he  was  always  in  a  hurry;  he  couldn't 
wait  for  anything. 

These  little  Chickens  took  a  great  many  nice  walks  together. 
One  day  in  the  Spring  this  little  Rooster  and  little  Hen  started  out  for 
a  walk.  The  sun  was  so  bright  and  the  air  was  so  warm,  that  the 
flowers  were  all  nodding  and  smiling  to  each  other,  and  they  nodded 
their  heads  to  the  little  Chickens  as  they  passed.  The  leaves  were 
fresh  and  green  on  the  trees  and  there  was  a  beautiful  green  car- 
pet on  the  ground. 

The  little  Chickens  walked  along  until  they  got  out  into  the  coun- 
try, and  then  they  came  to  a  garden  with  a  low  fence  around  it. 
Looking  through  the  palings,  the  little  Rooster  spied  a  bed  of  straw- 
berries, some  of  them  just  beginning  to  turn  a  little  yellow  and  some 
of  them  quite  green.  None  of  them  were  ripe,  for  the  sim  had  not 
been  warm  enough.  "Now,"  said  the  little  Rooster  in  a  loud  voice, 
''I  shall  have  just  as  many  strawberries  as  I  can  eat." 

"Surely,"  said  the  little  Hen,  "you  are  not  going  to  eat  those 
green  strawberries." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  the  little  Rooster. 

"Oh!  please  do  not,"  said  the  Hen,  "they  will  make  you  sick; 
wait  a  few  days  and  they  will  be  ripe,  and  we  can  come  again." 

"You  are  so  foolish,"  said  the  little  Rooster,  "you  alwa3rs  want 
me  to  wait,"  and  with  that  he  stretched  out  his  wings  and  flew  over 
the  fence  into  the  strawberry  bed.  He  ate  and  ate  until  he  was  full. 
The  little  Hen  stayed  outside  and  kept  thinking  how  sick  he  would  be. 
After  awhile  they  walked  home,  and  the  night  came,  and  all  the  Chick- 
ens were  asleep.      The  little  Hen  was  suddenly  startled  in  the  night 
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by  a  loud  groan.  ''Oh!  dear  me;  I'm  so  sick!  Oh!  how  my  stomach 
aches!"  The  poor  little  Hen  was  so  frightened,  because  it  was  the 
little  Rooster  who  was  so  sick.  She  got  up  and  waited  on  him,  but 
he  was  a  very  sick  Rooster — ^he  was  so  sick  he  could  not  get  up  the 
next  morning — ^however,  he  recovered. 

The  Spring  passed  and  Summer  came.  It  was  so  warm  that  the 
little  Hen  and  the  little  Rooster  thought  they  would  like  to  walk  out 
in  the  country. 

As  they  started  and  walked  along  they  became  very  much  heated. 
After  a  while  they  came  to  a  clear,  beautiful  stream.  **Now,"  said 
the  Httle  Rooster,  "I  shall  have  a  nice,  cool  drink  of  water  after  this 
hot  walk."  "Now,  mydear  little  Rooster,"  said  the  Hen,  "won't 
you  please  sit  down  under  these  shady  trees  and  get  cooled  off  before 
you  drink;  because  you  know  when  one  is  overheated  it  is  not  good  to 
drink  cold  water." 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  little  Rooster,  '*I  am  not  going  to  wait," 
and  with  this  he  put  his  bill  down  in  the  water  and  threw  his  head  back 
until  he  could  not  drink  another  drop.  The  little  Hen  sat  down  and 
waited  until  she  was  rested. 

That  night  the  little  Rooster  was  very  sick  again;  this  time  the 
little  Hen  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  She  put  his  feet  in  warm 
water  and  put  a  mustard  plaster  on  him.  He  recovered,  but  he  was 
very  weak  for  a  long  time. 

Summer  passed,  Autumn  came,  and  Jack  Frost  had  made  only 
one  visit  to  the  little  streams,  so  they  had  only  a  very  thin  sheet  of 
ice  over  them.  One  nice  day  the  little  Hen  and  the  little  Rooster 
went  out  for  another  walk.  They  came  to  a  stream;  the  little 
Rooster  stepped  on  the  ice  and  begged  the  Uttle  Hen  to  skate  with 
him. 

"No,"  said  the  little  Hen,  "the  ice  is  too  thin;  it  will  break;  we 
had  better  wait." 

"Wait,  indeed,"  said  the  little  Rooster,  "you  are  alwa3rs  talking 
about  waiting." 

With  this  he  skated  off  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  came 
bade,  and  begged  again. 

"No,"  said  the  little  Hen.  Then  he  went  to  the  middle  and  came 
back  and  begged  again. 

"No,"  said  the  Uttle  Hen, 
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^The  third  time  he  skated  ahnost  across  the  stream.  The  Hen 
was  sittiiig  on  a  stone  crying,  when  she  heard  a  crackling  sound — 
Cradcl  PopI  went  the  ice  mider  the  little  Rooster  and  he  fdl  into  the 
water  and  was  drowned. 

Robert  Sauthey. 

Prom  "The  Boston  CoUectbii  of  Kindergarten  Stories."  Use  granted  by 
J.  L.  Hammett  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  "Story  of  The  Little  Rooster"  is  an  almost  ideal  story  for  the 
Kindergarten.  It  has  a  charming  simplicity  that  enters  into 
its  setting,  its  plot,  its  characters,  and  its  dialog.  It  has  but 
two  characters  and  they  are  distinctly  drawn — the  noisy,  hurry- 
ing Bantam  Rooster  and  the  patient,  gentle,  loving,  Bantam 
Hen.  They  are  characters  familiar  to  the  city  or  to  the  country 
child.  They  have  only  one  pleasure,  they  take  a  walk  together. 
They  take  a  very  usual  pleasure,  but  the  unusual  that  happens  in 
these  walks  is  interesting,  lively,  and  humorous.  They  take  many 
walks,  but  only  three  typical  walks  are  given,  one  in  Spring,  one  in 
Summer,  and  one  in  early  Winter.  Bach  walk  is  set  in  its  proper 
landscape,  giving  to  the  little  child  pleasure  in  the  distinct  picture, 
as  Nature  gave  to  the  little  Bantams  who  kept  dose  to  her,  and  add- 
ing thereby  to  the  tale,  a  touch  of  beauty.  Upon  these  walks  every- 
thing that  happens  to  the  characters  is  in  harmony  with  their  natures. 
Bach  time  the  Rooster  spies  something  he  wants  and  wants  very 
badly.  First  it  is  the  garden  with  its  green  and  yellow  strawberries 
and  then  he  cries  out,  "I  shall  have  just  as  many  strawberries  as  I 
can  eat,"  and  hurries  to  eat  until  he  can  eat  no  more.  Next  it  is  the 
beautiful  dear  stream,  and  he  says,  "now  I  shall  have  a  nice  cool  drink 
of  water  after  the  hot  walk!"  Then  it  is  the  thin  sheet  of  tee  on  the 
fraten  stream  that  makes  him  beg  the  little  hen  to  skate  with  him. 
The  hurrying  Rooster,  disdaining  to  wait,  each  time  with  enthusiasm 
takes  what  he  wants.  Badi  time  the  little  Hen,  true  to  her  nature, 
wisdy  remonstrates,  "you  are  not  going  to  eat  green  strawberries, 
they  will  make  you  side,"  and  "Now,  my  dear  little  Rooster,  won't 
3rou  please  sit  down  under  these  shady  trees  and  get  cooled  off  before 
you  drink,"  and  "no,  we  had  better  wait,  the  ice  is  too  thin."  Bach 
time  her  words  are  unheeded,  and  the  vigorous,  impetuous  Rooster 
suffers  the  penalty;  he  gets  sick  once,  twice,  and  the  third  time  dies. 
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Each  time  the  loving  Hen  does  all  she  can  to  help,  she  waits  on  him, 
puts  his  feet  in  hot  water,  and  cries  when  he  would  skate.  Before 
her  eyes,  as  before  the  little  people's,  the  Rooster  suffers  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  and  works  out  his  sorry  fate. 

The  story  pleases  the  child  in  that  it  is  a  realistic  story  of  the  re- 
petitive type  with  variation.  Its  plot  is  based  distinctly  on  the  num- 
ber three;  there  are  three  seasons,  three  walks,  three  conversations, 
three  happenings.  This  is  repetition,  but  the  change  of  seasons,  the 
varied  walks,  the  different  dialogues,  and  the  surprising  results,  all 
give  fresh  pleasure  and  sustain  interest.  There  is  an  element  of  sus- 
pense, but  it  is  without  strain.  Something  is  going  to  happen  each 
time;  he  waits,  he  smiles,  and  at  the  end  he  sees  the  little  Hen  cry. 
The  climax  and  the  conclusion  are  one.  The  child  is  kept  busy  fol- 
lowing what  is  seen,  what  is  being  said,  and  what  is  happening.  He 
is  sorry  at  the  tragedy,  but,  at  each  step,  his  common  sense  sees  how 
it  could  have  been  averted. 

The  story  is  realistic  in  that  it  parallels  life.  It  presents  a  picture 
of  what  might  happen  to  any  two  bam3rard  fowls.  The  characters 
please  the  child  because  he  is  familiar  with  them  but  he  smiles  because 
theyliave  become  so  interesting.  The  vivacity  and  vigor  of  the 
Rooster,  his  action  and  positivism,  delight  him  even  if  they  brought 
the  Rooster  to  a  sad  end.  The  loving  care  and  kindly  admonition  of 
the  Hen,  and  the  good  comradeship  of  the  two  as  they  take  walks  to- 
gether, all  seem  natural  to  him.  He  would  follow  the  little  Hen's 
pleadings,  reiterating  a  judgment  of  his  own,  "And  he  wouldn't 
listen!"  These  things  are  well  within  his  experience,  and  the  do- 
ings of  the  Chickens  are  commonplace,  such  as  any  fowls  might  do. 
But  the  piquancy  added  to  the  doings  of  these  heroes  is  delightful, 
and  strikes  an  answering  note  in  the  freshness  of  the  child-spirit, 
which  is  his  unique  charm.  Then,  too,  the  characters  appeal  to  the 
diild's  human  heart  because,  while  fowls,  they  might  jusi  as  well 
have  been  youthful  mortals  for  the  things  they  do  and  say.  There 
is  a  subtle  humor  in  the  child's  putting  himself  in  the  barnyard  fowl's 
place  that  is  not  just  sympathy  for  the  Bantam  but  rather  feeling  for 
himself  some  of  his  own  similar  critical  situations  and  a  few  years' 
memory  of  their  interesting  endings.  Its  appeal  is  suited  to  his 
character,  as  the  expression  'Impatient  as  a  child"  proves.  Its 
message  of  patience  he  will  certainly  get;  and  I  trust  that  no  one  would 
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spoH  its  delicate  didacticism  by  a  word  of  emphasis  or  explanation. 
This  is  a  didactic  story,  but  it  is  good  art,  too,  for  the  gentle  Hen  must 
be  didactic,  and  plead  with  vigor,  when  the  Rooster  persists  in  doing 
wrong. 

The  story  suits  the  Elindergarten  child  because  here  again  he  meets 
with  some  of  the  units  which  are  large  centers  of  interest  in  his  kinder- 
garten work.  The  change  of  seasons  is  one  of  the  big  motifs  in  his 
work,  and  he  is  pleased  to  come  up  against  it  in  a  story.  Here  each 
season  is  described  in  detail  in  language  which  leaves  him  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  distinct  picture.  If  given  crayon  and  paper,  he  would  like 
to  tell  the  entire  story  in  three  separate  sketches  of  his  own  entitled, 
Springt  Summer,  and  Winter.  Especially  will  he  want  to  do  this 
if  he  has  been  trained  to  the  use  of  picture-books  in  his  Kindergarten^ 
or  has  had  the  change  of  seasons  beautified  for  him  by  the  use  of 
some  lovely  picture  book,  such  as  the  German  **Wiu:zelkindem,"  by 
Sibylle  V.  Olfers. 

The  story  is  suited  to  the  Kindergarten  child's  imagination  because 
here  he  meets  with  no  strange,  tmknown  creature,  no  dragon  or  witch, 
no  fearful  bear  or  wolf.  His  tender  mind  can  work  constructively 
here,  on  simple  elements  of  things  he  knows  and  loves.  He  feels  no 
shock,  he  gets  no  night-mare  from  this  tale,  nor  in  the  day-time 
clutches  his  little  fingers  in  the  strain  of  suspense,  yet  the  story  lacks 
not  in  interest  or  excitement.  He  can  form  in  clay,  Siegfrid's  Dragon, 
it  is  true,  but  his  little  mind  need  not  know  about  dragons,  his  imagi- 
nation has  not  yet  come  to  revel  in  the  strange  deeds  of  heroes.  There 
are  so  few  tales,  even  among  those  generally  considered  good  for  him 
that  can  be  good  for  the  tender  mind  that  thrills  with  nervous  fear 
over  "Red  Riding  Hood"  or  feels  a  shock  of  dread  at  the  "Big  Bear" 
in  the  almost  ideal  "Three  Bears,"  or  weeps  with  loneliness  when  in 
the  "Three  Pigs"  the  "Mother"  comes  home  no  more,  or  asks  with 
tender  wonder  after  hearing  "Henny  Penny,"  "Why  didn't  she  come 
out  any  more?"  His  imagination  is  most  at  home  in  the  simple  real- 
istic tale  such  as  the  "little  Rooster,"  and  his  literature  should  con- 
sist largely  of  stories  that,  like  it,  are  not  silly,  nor  stupid,  nor  senti- 
mental, but  that  are  simple  and  yet  lively,  that  deal  with  common 
things,  but  that  deal  with  them  in  a  way  which  is  in  no  sense  common- 
place. Such  are  stories  like  "Peter  Rabbit,"  "The  Pig  Brother," 
"The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,"  "The  Elves  and  the 
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Shoemaker,"  "The  Red  Hen  and  the  Grain  of  Wheat,"  "The  Old 
Woman  and  her  Pig,"and  "The  Bird  with  the  Broken  Wing." 

The  little  Rooster  will  please  the  Kindergarten  child  not  only  be- 
cause it  presents  the  familiar  but  because  it  is  a  story  he  can  do  some- 
thing with.  Besides  telling  it  in  pictures,  he  could  play  this  story. 
He  could  play  it  in  three  acts  with  a  Spring  or  Summer  or  Winter 
song  at  the  beginning  of  each  act  to.  provide  the  proper  emotional 
and  descriptive  setting.  He  could  easily  represent  the  garden  and 
the  strawberries,  the  stream  under  the  shady  trees,  and  the  icy  stream. 
He  would  love  to  give  the  conversations  of  the  Rooster  and  the  Hen 
and  put  into  his  tone  the  situation  he  felt.  He  would  love  to  take  the 
three  walks,  to  get  into  trouble  and  be  helped  by  the  Hen  or  to  wait 
upon  the  Rooster  and  admonish  him.  Perhaps  in  connection  with 
the  play  he  could  use  some  game  he  knows,  such  as  the  skating  game. 

In  addition  to  getting  pleasure  from  pla3ring  "The  Little  Rooster," 
the  Kindergarten  child  will  enjoy  representing  with  his  hands  what 
it  presents.  The  large  centers  of  interest  in  the  story,  the  garden, 
the  brook,  the  icy  stream,  are  continually  growing  in  new  and  added 
associations  for  him.  Nothing  will  please  him  better  than  to  con- 
struct on  the  sand-table,  the  garden,  make  the  strawberry  bed,  the 
garden  fence,  and  decorate  the  road-side  in  the  spring-time.  A 
second  time,  he  can  easily  fashion  the  winding  brook,  and  set  bend- 
ing over  it  some  shady  trees  of  his  own  handi-work.  Perhaps  some 
fortunate  child  might  possess  two  tiny  Bantams  such  as  are  displayed 
in  the  shops  at  Easter,  and  be  happy  to  place  them  tmder  the  shady 
trees.  He  could  represent  the  third  scene  most  easily,  using  silver 
paper  for  the  ice,  and  placing  the  Rooster  skating  and  the  Hen  weep- 
ing on  the  shore.  This  sort  of  expression  will  give  skill  to  the  hands 
at  the  same  time  it  gives  ^elf -expression  to  the  spirit,  and  some  pur- 
pose and  particular  pleasure  in  the  result. 

After  hearing  this  story  once,  the  child  would  remember  it.  And 
if  he  played  with  it  or  did  something  with  it,  its  pictures  and  its  mes- 
sage would  make  a  sure  impression  which  could  not  fail  to  result  in 
permanent  enrichment.  Interest  in  the  chicken  world  might  be  in- 
creased if  one  child  in  the  Kindergarten  were  happy  in  owning  "In 
the  Chicken  World,"  a  delightful  picture-book  by  E.  Boyd  Smith, 
and  would  bring  it  to  enjoy  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  As  "The 
Little  Rooster,"  is  the  story  of  three  walks,  it  might  be  pleasing  to 
fdlow  this  story  by  the  story  of  other  walks  such  as  "Chicken  Little," 
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in  which  the  Chicken  walks  to  tell  the  king  the  sky  is  falling,  or  the 
Yataka  tale  of  the  ''Foolish  Timid  Rabbit/'  in  which  the  Rab- 
bit thinks  the  world  is  breaking  up  and  runs  to  tell  the  deer, 
the  fox,  the  elephant,  and  the  other  jungle  animals  about  it, 
or  the  Uncle  Remus  tale  of  "Brother  Rabbit  Takes  Some  Ex- 
ercise." Perhaps  more  in  line  with  this  story  would  be,  in 
"Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,"  "Brother  Rabbit  and  the  little  Girl," 
in  which  the  Rabbit  persuades  the  little  girl  to  let  him  into  her  garden, 
or  "In  Some  Lady's  Garden,"  a  tale  very  similar  to  it.  If  emphasis 
on  the  theme  of  the  garden  is  desired  at  this  time,  some  story  such  as 
Maria  Edgeworth's  "The  Rabbit"  taken  from  Rosamund,  might 
be  taken  up,  in  which  the  experience  of  one  Uttle  girl  of  six  is  given 
in  gardening.  "Johnny  Crow's  Garden"  by  Leslie  Brooke,  would 
give  a  humQrous  picture  of  a  garden.  Imagination  and  emotion  both 
will  be  stimulated  by  presenting  poetry  along  the  same  line,  such  as 
"Marigold's  Garden,"  by  Kate  Greenaway,  or  selections  from  "Steven- 
son's Child's  Garden,"  as  "The  Gardener,"  "The  Dumb  Soldier," 
"The  Flowers,"  and  "Nest  Eggs,"  or  "Two  Gardens"  by  Ann  Taylor,  or 
"In  a  Garden,"  by  Swinburne,  in  "The  Posy  Ring,"  or  "The  Gardener" 
from  "Four  and  Twenty  Toilers"  by  Bedford  in  "Another  Book  of 
Verses  for  Children"  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  To  create  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Seasons,  "The  Spring  Nosegay,"  "The  Summei  Nosegay,"  and 
"The  Winter  Nosegay,"  poems  by  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor,  might  be 
read  to  the  children.  For  it  is  true  that  the  permanent  enrichment 
gained  by  one  story  is  strengthened  by  other  literature  related  to  it, 
and  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  tmique  work  of  the  teacher's  art 
to  make  the  connection  between  the  literature  and  the  child,  to  offer 
him  a  story  of  a  garden  when  his  thoughts  and  interests  are  centered 
on  a  garden,  and  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  offered  in  a  way  that  will  make 
the  story  go  home. 

A  List  of  Realistic  Stories  Suited  to  the  Kindergarten. 

The  old  Woman  and  her  Pig.    Six  Nursery  Classics.    D.  C.  Heath. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Grain  of  Wheat.  Child  Life. 
Reader  II.    Blaisdell. 

Chicken  Little.     Folk  Lore  Stories.    Wiltse. 

Boy  and  Goat.     Free  and  Treadwell  Primer. 

Epaminondas.  Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.  Sara  Cone 
Bryant. 
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All  about  Johnny  Jones.    Miss  Carolyn  Verhoeff. 
Arabella  and  Araminta.     Gertrude  Smith. 
Rosamund  and  the  Purple  Jar.j 

The  Thorn.  ?  Maria  Edgeworth's  "Rosamund." 

The  Rabbit.  ) 

The  Three  Cakes.    "Forgotten  Tales  of  Long  Ago,"  edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

Peter  Rabbit.      Beatrice  Potter. 

Goody  Two  Shoes.      Goldsmith  or  Lamb. 

The  Bunnikins  in  Camp.      Davidson  and  Atwood.     Houghton. 

Little  Girl  with  new  Dress.      Andersen. 

Little  Black  Sambo.      Bannerman. 

The  Jimpy  Stories.       Dutton. 

Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village.      Madge  Bigham. 

In  Story  Land:    Miss  Harrison. 

Lesson  of  Faith.      Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  of  Nature. 
In  Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children:      Bryant. 

The  little  Hero  of  Harlem. 
In  the  Golden  Windows :      Laura  Richards. 

The  Golden  TVlndows. 

The  Pig  Brother. 

The  Great  Feast. 

Home,      (adapt) 
In  For  The  Children* s  Hour :      Bailey  and  Lewis. 
.  The  Sheep  and  the  Pig.  (adapted  from  Scandinavian.) 

Selling  Timothy  Titus.      Youths'  Companion. 

Grandfather's  Penny.      Bailey. 

Appleseed  John.      Bailey. 

What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher.    Cat  Tails.     Mary  Howliston. 

Margery's  Garden. 

A  Little  Lad  of  Long  Ago.      (Lincoln.) 

Herr  Oster  Haase.      Old  German  Legend. 

Big  Brother's  Valentine. 

Anxious  Leaf.      H.  W.  Beecher.. 
In  The  Child's  World:      Poulsson. 

The  Crane  Express. 

The  Sleeping  Apple.       From  the   German.    Lizzie  Willis. 

Spotty's  Family.     Josephine  Jarvis. 

A  Wise  Old  Hoise.      Emily  Carter. 
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Go  To  Sleep  Story.      Bumstead. 

Little  Worm  That  Was  Glad  To  Be  AUve.     Peabody. 

All  the  Year  Round  Story.      Poulsson. 
In  Mother  Stories:      Maud  Lindsay. 

Hans  and  His  Dog. 

The  Little  Shepherd. 

The  Specklety  Hen. 

The  Little  Pig. 
In  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories: 

Bennies  Sunshine. 

Morning  Glory  Seed. 

The  Three  Gold  Fishes. 

The  Honest  Woodman. 

Annie's  New  Shoes. 

The  Little  Rooster. 

Story  of  Washington.      The  Story  Hour.    Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Story  of  The  Christ-Child.      The  Bible. 


INSTITUTE    CONDUCTORS— ATTENTION! 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

William  A.  McKeever,  Professor  of  Child  Welfare,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  has  written  for  Educational  Fotmdations 
a  splendid  article  on  "Conducting  the  Teachers  Institute." 

This  contribution  will  appear  in  part  in  our  November 
issue.  A  Master  Mind  deals  with  an  important  subject  of 
keen  interest  to  you. 

Why  not  subscribe  for  Educational  Fotmdations  at  once? 


The  Model  Store-Keeping  Method  of  In- 
struction for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved.) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

[The  "Model'Store-Keeping  Method"  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  superintendents^  principals  and  teachers.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  for  the  teaching  of  ariihmetic  concretely ,  hut  it  has  been  put 
to  a  variety  of  uses  such  as  object  lessons  in  drawing  and  color  work, 
composition,  vocational  instruction  in  store  keeping  and  window  dress- 
ing, supplementary  lessons  in  geography,  history,  economics,  etc.,  by 
illustrating  the  sources  of  materials  and  the  processes  of  transportation, 
and  manufacture  of  commercial  articles.  The  service  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  equipping  of  a  ** Model  Store'*  is  being  offered  free  to  schools 
by  the  Model-Store-Keeping  Department  of  Educational  Foundations 
of  uMch  Mr.  Chapin  is  the  organizer  and  director.  Requests  for  the 
equipment  should  be  addressed  to  this  department.  The  plan  includes 
much  valuable  help  through  correspondence  and  copyrighted  instruction 
sheets  sent  direcUy  to  the  schools  using  the  Store.  Mr.  Chapin* s  contribu- 
tions to  these  pages  from  month  to  month  outlining  the  results  of  the  work 
and  offering  practical  suggestions  thereon  will  be  of  interest  even  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  using  the  method.  One  of  the  aims  of 
Educational  Foundations  is  to  take  cognizance  of  effective  methods  of 
education  cls  soon  cls  they  are  sufficiently  developed.  The  Model-Store- 
Keeping  Method  takes  the  life  of  the  world  into  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
Its  value  is  beyond  question.      £d.] 

WHEN  Educational  Foundations  had  investigated  the  Model 
Store  as  a  teaching  machine,  had  proved  its  wonderful  ef- 
ficiency, and  had  decided  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  American  Schools,  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  plan  would 
have  to  blaze  a  trail  for  itself  as  it  were  by  its  manifest  merit. 

Its  reception  shows  that  the  need  for  it  was  already  apparent  to 
all  progressive  educators.  Many  teachers  had  thought  of  it  but  not 
of  how  to  get  it. 
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Someone  was  needed  to  organize  and  conduct  the  wock.  Some 
practical  working  out  of  the  method  for  using  the  equipment  was  es- 
sential, once  for  all,  inst.ead  of  each  alone  duplicating  endlessly  an 
arduous  labor. 

We  have  undertaken  the  work.  We  make  the  arrangements  for 
the  equipment.  We  supply  the  instructions,  and  will,  throughout 
the  year,  send  constant  aid  to  the  schools  using  our  Model  Stores  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  a  standard  syllabus,  thus  giving  the  actual  workers, 
the  teachers,  a  little  at  a  time  to  make  it  easy,  just  as  they  give  their 
pupils  a  little  at  a  time  from  day  to  day. 

We  admit  experiencing  a  temptation  to  use  this  opportunity 
directly  for  our  own  advancement.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  require 
a  subscription  to  our  magazine  as  a  preliminary  to  rendering  this  val- 
uable service. 

But  we  decided  against  that  policy.  We  have  made  it  all  abso- 
lutely free  to  schools — even  free  of  obligation  real  or  implied.  The 
several  thousand  equipments  that  we  have  arranged  with  standard 
manufacturers  to  send  this  year  are  sent  prepaid.  You  are  to  use 
them  as  you  see  fit.  You  will  get  the  best  use  of  them  by  reporting 
to  us  as  you  go  along;  asking  for  suggestions;  offering  the  informa- 
tion you  gain,  the  new  points  you  develop  in  your  work. 

This  department  desires  to  publish  all  such  ideas  for  the  help  of 
the  many  thousands  of  teachers  already  engaged  in  the  work.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  an  exchange  of  helpful  hints  that  its  value  may  be 
increased.  We  want  the  privilege  however,  of  sending  such  ideas 
directly  to  the  users  of  the  store,  so  all  will  have  them  whether  they 
read  this  magazine  or  not,  for  the  Model-Store-Keeping  service  is  by 
our  own  choice  to  be  alwa3rs  f ree  and  complete,  involving  no  expense 
whatever  to  the  users. 

We  do  not  want  a  single  subscription  sent  in  just  because  someone 
got  a  Model-Store  equipment  from  us.  We  do  want  to  make  the 
magazine  so  useful  to  educators  that  they  will  need  it. 

This  month  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  memorandum  written 
by  the  originator  of  the  Method,  giving  some  of  his  impressions  after 
long  use  of  the  store,  which  we  trust  will  prove  helpful. 


The  Utility  of  Goods  From  the  School  Store 

(By  the  Originator  of  the  English  School  Stiop  Idea) 

TT  has  been  asked  "Is  the  interest  of  the  sdiolars  in  their  Store  sus- 
-^  tained?"  There  can  only  be  an  afiSrmative  answer  to  this  if  the 
keenness  of  the  young  storekeepers  be  noted  after  months  of  strenu- 
ous business.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  note  the  versatility  and  adaptive 
genius  of  some  teachers.  Some  make  a  special  point  of  book-keeping. 
Others  introduce  such  useful  ideas  as  stock-taking,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail transactions  and  profit  and  loss;  while  at  least  one  Limited 
Liability  Company  is  in  full  operation. 

Again,  the  subject  of  common  object  drawing  in  school  is  generally 
so  surrounded  by  restrictions  as  to  objects  that  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  flagging  interest  for  want  of  new  objects.  The  articles 
used  in  the  school  store,  especially  when  they  are  of  distinctive  shapes 
or  colotus,  are  admirably  suited  to  this  subject.  The  fact  that  each 
scholar  may  have  an  individual  and  near  view  of  the  object  drawn  is 
a  feature  of  great  importance.  He  can  handle  it,  and  bring  the  sense 
of  touch  to  help  that  of  sight  in  securing  a  correct  reproduction. 
He  can  make  a  variety  of  sketches  from  different  positions,  and  is  not 
hindered  by,  and  does  not  hinder  scholars  who  work  at  different 
speeds.  The  co  ours  themselves  are  often  fine  lessons  in  contrasts 
and  effects,  and  although  some  of  the  lettering  may  be  small  and 
diflicult,  a  general  impression  of  the  article  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  scholar. 

Then  the  rectangular,  cylindrical  and  other  varying  shapes  form 
capital  objects  for  the  individual  calculation  of  areas  and  volumes. 
With  a  can  or  jar  to  handle  and  measure,  it  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
the  child  to  the  full  to  ascertain  all  the  dimensions  necessary  for  the 
edges,  surfaces  and  capacities.  The  relation  between  the  available 
volume  and  the  avoirdupois  or  capacity  of  the  contents,  with  a  little 
practice,  will  be  readily  appreciated,  and  the  ability  to  form  approx- 
imations in  pints  or  pounds  form  a  valuable  asset  to  any  child. 
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Teachers  who  are  taking  up  the  work  of  the  Model  Store  Method 
are  naturally  interested  in  the  progress  made  in  English  schools.  Last 
month  this  department  contained  a  helpful  article  quoted  from  "The 
Teachers  World  of  London."  The  following  article  is  a  description 
of  the  working  of  the  system  written  by  an  English  teacher: 

That  arithmetic  is  now  a  living  subject  and  not  an  unintelligi- 
ble jumble  of  figures  is  due  to  the  originality  of  the  elementary 
school  teacher. 

l^e  latest  method  of  practical  teaching  as  a  means  of  incul- 
cating its  dry  facts  is  ''School  Shopkeeping."  The  idea  originated 
in  a  Croyden  school,  and  is  proving  a  great  success.  More  especi- 
ally is  this  so  in  the  case  of  scholars  who  could  not  readily  grasp  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  when  taught  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  system  is  often  called  "playing  at  shops,"  but,  of  course, 
there  is  really  no  "playing"  in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the 
word.  On  the  contrary,  the  method  calls  for  the  closest  concentra- 
tion and  the  keenest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  Even  the 
dullest  child  is  drawn  out  of  his  shell,  and  strains  every  nerve  to 
carry  out,  successfully  and  accurately,  little  business  transactions. 

A  Model  Shop 

In  a  model  shop  installed  in  one  of  the  classrooms,  a  brisk  trade 
\h  carried  on  in  dummy  goods.  These  are  paid  for  in  cardboard 
money.  "Promotion  by  merit"  is  a  motto  of  this  shop,  and  a  sales- 
man who  is  found  to  be  careless  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  cus- 
tomer, while  if  he  show  special  ability,  he  is  promoted  to  the  "office," 
where  goods  and  invoices  are  checked. 

Nor  is  a  customer  sure  of  his  position  for  many  errors  would  en- 
Nure  hiH  relegation  to  the  obscurity  of  the  warehouse,  where  his 
mental  efforts  would  be  of  a  less  severe  nature. 

To  the  Uttermost  Farthing 

Customers  and  salesmen  are  given  a  supply  of  cardboard  money, 
for  which  they  have  to  account  to  the  last  farthing.  A  receipt 
is  given  with  each  purchase,  and  both  customers  and  salesmen  keep 
an  account  book  in  which  they  balance  accounts  towards  the  end  of 
the  lesson.  A  final  checking  by  clerks  and  teacher  makes  it  im- 
possible for  an  error  to  pass  unnoticed. 
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The  installation  of  a  cash  roister  amongst  the  equipment  not 
only  leads  to  greater  acctuucy,  but  also  tends  to  train  the  mind  of 
the  child  in  business  methods. 

Everyday  Arithmetic 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  to  the  teacher  has  been  the  ignor- 
ance displayed  by  the  average  scholar  in  the  value  and  spending 
power  of  money.  Another  marked  feature  is  the  'inborn  careless- 
ness displayed  in  matter  of  change;  but  the  S3rstem  of  checking 
adopted  brings  the  necessity  of  accuracy  so  forcibly  before  the  child's 
mind  that  ignorance  and  carelessness  are  soon  far  less  conspicuous. 

An  earlier  experiment  was  attempted  at  the  same  school,  pieces 
of  cardboard  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  being  used  to  represent 
assorted  values  in  money  and  different  articles  in  everyday  use. 
For  instance,  one  would  be  marked  i  lb.  of  tea,  which  the  salesman 
would  exchange  for  a  smaller  piece  of  cardboard  marked  is.  9d. 

But  the  scheme  did  not  appeal  sufficiently  to  the  eyesight,  and 
the  realistic  appearance  of  the  cardboard  money  and  of  the  goods 
was  found  necessary  before  mental  lethargy  became  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

A  Changed  Atmosphere 


The  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  is  verily  changing. 

In  the  old  days  the  words  "school"  and  silence"  were  almost 
synonymous,  and  to  find  and  hear  the  bustle  of  a  school  shop  are 
at  first  somewhat  disconcerting.  But  the  practical  teacher  of  today 
is  easily  able  to  distinguish  between  necessary  conversation  and 
idle  talking.  In  "school  shopping"  there  is  decidedly  no  time 
or  opportunity  for  the  latter. 


The  "Cracker  Barrel"  of  the  Model  Store 

The  Model  Store  is  of  course  most  useful  in  large  schools.  Nearly 
all  who  are  using  it  have  over  a  thousand  pupils.  The  total  quantity 
of  equipment  will  be  in  proportion,  but  if  in  a  smaller  school  it  should 
not  all  be  needed  at  once,  take  out  part  of  each  kind  for  reserve,  to  re- 
replace  lost  or  worn  out  packets. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  part  of  every  kind  in  use,  so  that  the  teaching 
helps  we  send  can  be  used  without  the  need  of  htmting  up  an3rthing 
stored  away. 

When  wear  and  tear  make  new  ''stock"  necessary,  send  to  us 
promptly  for  more.  We  have  foreseen  this  and  restocking  your  store 
has  been  arranged  for  already. 


Taking  account  of  stock  once  every  month  or  two  is  a  valuable 
and  interesting  lesson  in  several  grades,  from  a  mere  counting  up  by 
the  little  ones  to  a  complete  making  out  of  stock  sheets  as  in  real 
i)usiness  for  the  older  pupils. 

Send  the  imformation  to  us — stock  sheets  made  by  the  scholars 
are  very  welcome — and  we  can  tell  what  should  be  replaced  or  added. 


You  can  do  one  thing  to  help  us,  viz. :  send  in  the  class  work,  the 
orders,  the  bills,  the  compositions,  the  drawings — any  work  done' by 
the  scholars.  It  helps  us  to  get  the  materials  from  the  manufacturers 
who  have  arranged  to  send  these  supplies.  Without  these  contribu- 
tions the  Model  Store  would  be  a  very  expensive  thing  indeed  and  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  find  manuf acttu-ers  whose  packets  ase  useful  who 
are  also  broad  minded  enough  to  support  the  work.  Every  evidence 
of  appreciation  we  show  them  helps.  Many  of  them  exhibit  more 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  little  ones  than  in  the  thousands  of  letters 
from  principals  and  teachers. 


Many  summer  training  schools  used  the  Model  Store.  In  the 
State  Normal  School  of  a  leading  commonwealth  where  a  teacher 
from  another  dty  took  her  store  the  principal's  interest  was  aroused 
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and  the  store  is  there  to  stay,  a  new  equipment  being  sent  to  the 
teachers'  home  school. 


In  one  of  the  most  famous  training  schools  for  teachers  in  the 
country — ^not  a  summer  school — the  principal  told  us  that  she  could 
give  us  no  idea  in  words  of  the  enthusiasm  its  use  had  aroused:  that 
everybody  was  delighted  with  it. 


The  vocational  classes  in  carpentry  in  a  number  of  schools  have 
•not  only  'built*'  their  own  store  buthave  gone  to  other  schools  that  had 
no  such  classes  and  have  constructed  stores  for  them,  that  in  many 
cases  a  real  merchant  might  envy. 

But  no  such  e£Fort  is  necessary.  A  few  boxes  from  the  nearest 
grocery  store,  laid  on  their  sides  and  stacked  against  the  wall  look  very 
realistic,  the  shelves  covered  with  paper  and  the  signs  set  at  the  back 
ci  each  shelf  to  show  n^ere  the  goods  belong.  Even  a  stranger  could 
return  the  stock  to  the  proper  Selves  after  a  lesson,  with  this  guide. 


A  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  several  cities  of  over 
100,000  population  that  have  asked  for  the  complete  equipment  of 
everyone  of  their  grade  schools,  was  offered  further  imformation  re- 
garding the  worth  of  the  method.  He  answered:  "You  don't  need 
to  tell  me.  I  studied  it  all  out  before  I  sent  for  it  and  I  know  how 
valuable  it  will  be." 


What  Cigarettes  Do  to  a  Boy 

By  Elmer  S.  Redman,  Fb.  D.,  Superintendent  of  City  Sdiools, 

HomeU,  N.  Y. 

First.  Cigarettes  make  a  boy  egotistical  and  unreasonable. 
They  make  him  a  bluffer  and  cause  him  to  think  that  he  knows  more 
than  his  father,  his  mother,  his  teacher,  or  any  one  else  in  authority. 

Second.  Cigarettes  make  a  boy  cowardly  and  secretive.  He 
knows  his  own  weakness  and  cannot  help  a  peculiar  "hang-dog"  lode. 
He  knows  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  confidence  and  will  not  look  you  in 
the  eye.  He  is  never  frank,  manly  and  open,  but  does  things  under 
cover.  He  seems  to  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  more  can  be  gained 
by  deceit  and  trickery  than  by  open  methods  and  hard  work. 

Third.  Cigarettes  make  a  boy  changeable,  fidde  and  unreliable. 
They  make  him  excitable,  irritable  and  quarrelsome.  They  make 
him  forgetful  and  absent-minded.  They  weaken  his  appreciation  of 
relative  values  and  destroy  his  sense  of  the  value  of  time. 

Fourth.  Cigarettes  deaden  the  moral  sense  of  a  boy.  They 
make  it  harder  for  him  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  They 
destroy  his  sense  of  honor  and  make  it  easier  for  him  to  yield  to  temp- 
tation and  to  become  a  criminal.  Statistics  prove  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  boys  arrested  for  crime  are  habitual  cigarette  smokers. 

Fifth.  Cigarettes  destroy  the  mental  ability  of  a  boy  and  weaken 
his  will  power.  They  destroy  his  ability  to  grasp  the  simplest  under- 
lying principles  of  intellectual  subjects,  and  weaken  his  power  of  appli- 
cation. The  cigarette  smoker  will  not  stick  to  his  tasks.  At  school, 
he  is  out  of  harmony  with  his  work,  is  irregular  in  attendence,  is  fre- 
quently tardy  and  is  often  in  trouble  with  his  teacher.  Little  or  no 
diq>endence  can  be  placed  upon  what  he  says.  He  usually  stands  the 
lowest  in  the  dass.  An  experienced  teacher  can  usually  pick  the  cig- 
arette smokers  by  examining  the  report  cards  of  a  class.  If  a  boy  be- 
comes addicted  to  the  use  erf  cigarettes  before  the  age  of  nine,  it  can 
safely  be  aflbmed  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  graduate  from  an  ek- 
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mentary  school.    If  he  acquires  such  a  habit  before  the  age-6f  twelve 

he  will  never  be^  able  to  graduate  from  a  High  School,  nor  ent^^^- 

college.    He  has  committed  intellectual  suicide.  '••'. 

Sixth.  Cigarettes  destroy  a  boy's  ideals  and  his  ambitions.  Such 
a  boy  has  no  future,  he  lives  entirely  in  the  present.  He  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  make  an  honorable  place  for  himself  in  the  world.  Appeals  to 
his  pride  and  attempts  to  arouse  a  desire  in  him  to  do  and  to  be  some- 
thing worth  while  usually  result  in  failure,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  boy  to  respond  to  such  appeals. 

Seventh.  Cigarettes  produce  physical  weakness.  They  de- 
stroy the  nerve  centers  of  the  body  and  materially  weaken  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  other  physical  oi^gans.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  boys  who  apply  for  admission  to  the 
great  government  schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  rejected 
for  physical  defects.  Nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  of  those  rejected 
are  cigarette  users. 

Eighth.  Cigarettes  materially  lessen  a  boy's  chance  of  success. 
In  these  days  of  severe  competition,  this  is  no  light  factor.  More  and 
more,  it  is  coming  to  be  the  rule  that  business  men  will  not  employ  the 
cigarette  users.  This  is  due,  not  only  to  considerations  like  those  en- 
umerated above,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  such  a  boy  is  usually  untidy 
in  his  person  and  unreliable  in  his  attention  to  his  prescribed  duties, 
and  he  is  often  positively  dangerous  to  property  and  life  on  account  of 
his  carelessness  in  starting  fires  in  shop,  office,  store  and  factory. 

These  above  are  among  the  facts  which  have  been  demonstrated 
by  a  series  of  investigations  which  have  been  held  in  the  High  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  country.  Four  per  cent  of  the  students  of  Hi^^ 
Schools  who  smoke  quit  every  year,  while  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
non-smokers  quit  school.  In  several  of  the  largest  High  Schools  where 
investigations  were  made,  it  was  found  that  the  percentages  of  success 
of  the  non-smokers  to  the  smokers  was  as  seventy  to  forty,  or  almost 
double,  while  the  work  accomplished  by  the  non-smokers  was  thirteen 
per  cent  higher  than  the  worjc  accomplished  by  the  smokers. 

In  Colleges,  it  has  been  determined  that  smokers,  on  an  average, 
are  fifteen  months  older  than  the  non-smokers.  At  Harvard,  where 
investigations  were  made,  it  was  shown  that  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
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hoQOr  stfHfciits  were  smokers,  while  ninety-five  per  cent  of  such  men 

.  -*vii6|ie.oon-smokers.    This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  non-smokers 

*«.Viodlistitute  a  very  small  minority  of  the  men  in  attendance.    For  the 

*•  *    last  fifty  yeaiis,  not  a  single  smoker  has  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 

dass  from  Harvard  University. 


Another  distinguished  educator  and  author  has 
promised  to  contribute  to  our  Educational  Authors*  Series. 

Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Professor  of  Education, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  series. 


Educational  Foundations  purposes  to  present  to 
readers  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  on  educa- 
tional  topics. 

A  subscription  is  a  safe  investment. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

You  Never  Know  Your  Luck:  This  latest  book  of  fiction 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  is  a  spirited  tale  of  the  great 
wheat-fields  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  This  is  a  very  dever 
bit  of  realism,  and  the  gallant  Kitty  Tynan,  Shiel  Crosier  and 
his  pathetic  little  wife  are  well  worth  knowing.  The  story  is 
highly  imaginative,  yet  thoroughly  plausible,  and  the  people  are 
very  real.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  never  conceived  a  more  in- 
genious plot. — (You  Never  Know  Your  Luck.  By  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.     George   H.    Doran   Co.,    Publ.) 

***** 


Memorial  to  Frank  N orris:  Word  comes  from  California 
that  the  friends  of  Frank  Norris  have  had  a  marble  chair  carved 
in  Italy,  from  a  beautiful  old  Roman  original,  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  Greek  theater  at  Berkeley  as  a  memorial  to  the  young  Cali- 
fomian  writer  whose  work  was  so  full  of  promise. 

***** 

Dons  of  the  Old  Pueblo:  To  the  many  people  who  annually 
visit  Southern  California,  P.  J.  Cooney's  rattUng  love  story  ''Dons 
of  the  Old  Pueblo"  should  have  a  large  element  of  interest.  The 
story  deals  with  the  annexation  of  California,  and  hundreds  of 
men  are  still  living  in  Los  Angeles  and  thereabouts  whose  fathers 
or  grandfathers  took  part  in  the  struggle,  and  still  more  who  are 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  characters.  All  of  the 
scenes  are  located  in  and  arotmd  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  and 
are  directly  in  the  path  of  the  thousands  of  totuists  who  visit 
them  by  the  electric  car  and  auto. — (Dons  of  the  Old  Pueblo. 
By  P.  J.  Cooney.     Rand  McNally  &  Co.) 
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Kipling  in  School:  The  old  postman  at  Westward  Ho, 
(near  Biddeford  in  Devon  and  the  scene  of  "Stalky  and  Co.*')  is 
reported  as  telling  an  interesting  anecdote  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
dating  from  the  time  when  Kipling  himself  was  a  boy  at  school, 
at  Westward  Ho. 

"It  appears  that  Beckweth,  the  aquatic  expert,  came  to 
Westward  Ho  to  give  an  exhibition  from  the  pier,  which  was 
crowded  with  the  usual  summer  sightseers  and  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  the  boys  from  the  school.  After  some  evolutions  in  the  water 
the  swimmer  commenced  a  series  of  diving  performances,  and  it 
was  after  a  sensational  dive  from  the  top  of  the  pier  that  the  spec- 
tators were  amazed  to  see  a  chubby,  stocky  boy  run  to  the  edge 
of  the  pier  and  repeat  the  dive  with  all  the  mannerisms  of  the 
expert.  Inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  named  Kip- 
ling and  it  is  by  this  incident  more  than  any  other  that  the  Bid- 
deford   people    remember   the    now   famous    author." 

***** 

Indian  Day  was  recently  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  where 
a  large  gathering  was  entertained  at  the  Wanamaker  store.  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Dixon,  the  author  of  "The  Vanishing  Race"  gave  an 
address  and  moving  pictures  were  shown  of  Dr.  Dixon's  expe- 
ditions to  the  Indian  tribes. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Rand  McNally  will  publish  this  fall  "The  Promise  of  Life" 
by  Howard  Sutherland,  whose  "Idylls  of  Greece"  have  given 
him  an  esteemed  position  in  the  field  of  poetry.  In  this  new 
book,  which  is  in  prose,  the  author  considers  a  subject  of  inter- 
est to  all — immortality,  and  the  siu-vival  of  the  individual  after 
death. 

THE  SEEKER 

Seeking,  searching,  forever. 
Into  the  great  Unknown, 
Watching,  list'ning,  waiting. 
Silently,  aU  alone. 
Asking   answerless   questions. 
Looking  for  things  unseen, 
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Waiting  for  that  which  conies  not. 
Senses   alert   and    keen, 
Groping  along  in  the  darkness. 
Seeking  some  hidden  way, 
Only  the  heart  beats  sounding. 
Waiting  for  light  and  day. 

Soul,   to  know  all  is   Godwise! 
Stand,   finite   mind,   stand   fast! 
He,  alone  knows  the  answers 
To  all  that  you  seek  and  ask. 

—WiU  P.  Snyder  in  the  '*Book-  News  Monthly." 

» 

*   *   «   «   « 


Children  in  Bondage:  This  is  an  up-to-date  and  authori- 
tative presentation  of  the  whole  child  labor  problem  in  Amer- 
ica; the  restilt  of  earnest  and  extensive  investigations,  by  its 
authors,  Edwin  Markham,  Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsay  and  George 
Creel.  The  work  is  written  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  situa- 
tion comprehensible  to  the  general  reader. — (Children  in  Bon- 
dage.    Hearts   International   Library   Co.) 

«  «  «  «  « 

English  Synonyms t  Antonyms  and  Prepositions:  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Femald's  revision  of  this  well-known  book,  just  pub- 
lished, produces  increasing  wonder  at  the  richness,  fullness  and 
variety  of  English  synonyms,  gathered  from  all  ages  and  all  lands, 
which  the  vigorous  practical  genius  of  the  language  has  by  fine 
distinction,  so  delicately  differentiated  as  to  make  possible  the 
accurate  elimination  of  almost  all  shades  of  human  thought.  Not 
only  for  the  highest  reach  of  oratory  and  the  perfection  of  liter- 
ary style,  but  for  the  acctu'acy  and  explicitness  joined  with  the 
luminous  brevity  in  business  communications,  or  for  the  spright- 
liness,  force  and  union  of  ease  and  grace  with  effectiveness  in 
conversation,  the  careful  study  of  the  synonyms  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  profitable  to  which  any  speaker  or  writer  can 
devote  himself. 

The  work  contains  over  eight  thousand  one  hundred  syno- 
nyms, classified  and  discriminated,  with  nearly  four  thousand 
classified  antonyms;  together  with  the  correct  use  of  prepositions 
indicated  by  illustrative  examples.     Teachers  will  find  this  work 
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invaluable  in  the  class  room. — (English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions.  By  James  C.  Femald.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.) 

*  «  *  *  * 

Concerning  the  work  oj  Theodore  Dreiser:  Says  **A  Man" 
in  The  International  for  August:  "A  Man's  novelist  has  ar- 
rived at  last.  Now  that  the  appearance  of  *The  Titan'  renders 
possible  a  judgment  upon  the  work  of  Theodore  Dreiser  as  a 
whole,  one  begins  to  understand  the  magnitude  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  American  literature. 
He  has  rescued  that  Uterature  from  the  feminization  to  which  it 
had  long  succumbed.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  aflSrm  that 
contemporary  fiction  is  never  read  by  mascuUne  persons.  The 
feminization  of  American  literature  has  caused  the  decay  of  nearly 
every  periodical  in  the  land  except  those  which  make  women 
a  source  of  income.  Theodore  Dreiser  has  effected  enough  of  a 
revolution  to  bring  men  back  to  literature." 

***** 

Children  of  the  Dead  End:  In  Patrick  Maggill's autobiog- 
raphy of  an  Irish  navy,  "Children  of  the  Dead  End,"  we  have 
the  utter  wretchedness,  brutality  and  suffering  of  life  stripped 
bare  of  all  but  the  animal  strength  and  the  struggle  for  mere  ex- 
istence. The  picture  portrayed  is  truly  terrible,  and  makes  one 
gasp  with  horror,  that  such  things  are  possible  in  this  day  and 
age,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  picture,  horrible  as  it  is, 
is  true  to  life. — (Children  of  the  Dead  End.  By  Patrick  Maggill. 
Dutton  &  Co.) 

***** 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Roger  Ba- 
con will  be  observed  at  Columbia  University  with  commemora- 
tive exercises  and  the  publication  of  volume  of  studies.  A  great 
pageant  of  the  culture  of  the  thirteenth  century  will  be  given  on 
November  5th. 
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The  Twenty-fourth  of  June:  Grace  S.  Richmond's  new  story, 
"'The  Twenty-fourth  of  June,"  is  in  her  own  vein  in  which  she 
has  been  so  successful — a  sympathetic  and  tender  story  of  Amer- 
ican home  life.  What  happened  on  Midsummer  Day,  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond tells  in  her  own  way.  The  story  is  one  which  will  have 
a  wide  and  deep  appeal  from  the  delicacy  and  health  of  its  mes- 
sage.— (The  Twenty-fourth  of  June.  By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

*  «  *  *  * 

Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader:  These  delightful  letters 
which  have  been  appearing  serially  in  the  Atlantic,  have  now 
been  issued  in  book  form  (Houghton-MifBin  Co.).  Not  one 
story,  but  many,  are  in  these  authentic  letters  of  present-day 
pioneer  life  in  Wyoming.  They  are  full  of  buoyancy  and  pluck 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure.  To  read  of  these  people  of  varied 
nationalities,  diverse  personalities,  and  strong  predjudices,  wel- 
ded to  neighborliness  by  the  joys  and  perils  of  pioneer  life,  is  to 
travel  with  exhilarated  sense  of  holiday  into  another  world. — 
(Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader.  By  Elinore  Pruitt  Stewart. 
Houghton-Mifflin    Co.) 

***** 

The  Art  of  Story  Telling:  Grade  teachers  will  be  delighted 
with  Julia  Darrow  Cowles'  little  book,  *'The  Art  of  Story-Telling." 
The  author  has  attempted  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  teachers 
a  keener  perception  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  artistic  and 
ethical  value  of  story-telling,  and  she  has  succeeded  well.  The 
book  is  as  essential  to  mothers  as  to  teachers. — (The  Art  of  Story- 
Telling.     By  Julia   Darrow   Cowles.     A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.) 

***** 

The  United  States  and  Peace:  Every  President  of  the  United 
States  can  be  quoted  in  favor  of  peace.  No  President,  however, 
has  espoused  the  cause  more  unreservedly,  has  grasped  its  fun- 
damental principles  more  thoroughly  or  attempted  to  advance 
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its  progress  more  directly  than  has  William  H.  Taft.  This  book 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact.  The  book  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  well-informed  teacher. — (The  United  States  and  Peace. 
By   William  H.   Taft.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 

*  «  *  *  * 

Scribner*$  Magazine  for  September  is  truly  delightful.  "The 
Color  Scheme  At  the  Panana-Padfic  Exposition/'  is  a  new  de- 
parture, illustrated  with  reproductions  in  color  of  mural  paint- 
ings by  Bancroft,  Dodge,  Hassam,  Reid  and  others.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  tells  of  "A  Mule-Train  Trip  Across  Nhambiquara 
Land"  (illustrated  by  photographs.)  All  teachers  will  be  in- 
terested in  James  Gallatin's  Dairy  of  European  Days,  from  the 
American  Peace  Through  the  Downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Following  Years."  Other  features  are:  "The  Art  of  Winslow 
Homer,"  by  Kenyon  Cox;  "With  the  Racing  Schooners,"  by 
W.   J.    Alward,    and   various   short   stories. 

***** 

The  American  Boy:  (September)  is  rich  in  material  for  the 
history  class.  There  is  "A  Boy  of  1814,"  by  Daniel  Henderson; 
"General  Armstrong's  Last  Fight,"  by  Walter  K.  Towers;  and 
and  article  on  "Army  Dogs."  "How  To  Build  a  Camp-Fire," 
by  Elmer  Russel  Gregor,  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  both  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls.  While  to  the  scientific  boy 
"Everyday  Electricity"  will  make  a  strong  appeal. 

***** 

The  Metropolitan  (September)  contains  an  interesting  int- 
erview with  Congressman  David  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland,  on  "Shall 
the  Government  Own  The  Telephones  and  Telegraphs."  Emile 
Vandervelde  writes  entertainingly  on  "The  Social  Movement 
in  Belgium,"  while  Edward  Hungerford  tells  us  of  Col.  Epes  Ran- 
dolph, "The  Man  Who  Dreams  Railroads."  There  is  the  us- 
ual array  of  good  fiction. 
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The  leading  artide  for  McClure's  for  September  is  the  Story 
of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charles  Becker,  as  told  by  herself.  Mrs. 
Becker  is  the  wife  of  Former  Lieutenant  Charles  Becker,  of  the  New 
York  police  force,  now  mider  death  sentence  for  the  murder  of 
Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gambler.  This  number  is  farther  enhan- 
ced by  Alice  M.  Williamson's  story,  "My  Attempt  as  a  War  Cor- 
respondent." 

***** 

Everybody's  (September)  contains  a  number  of  articles  which 
will  appeal  to  educators  in  particular,  among  them  "Mexico; 
Army  Housekeeping,"  by  Frederick  Palmer;  "More  Clouds  in 
the  Balkans,"  by  Stephen  Brozovie,  and  "The  Labor  Fuss  in  Butte," 
by  C.  P.  Connolly.  Among  the  writers  of  fiction  represented 
in  this  number  are  Emerson  Hough,  Henry  Ketchell  Webster, 
George  Randolph  Chester,  Virginia  Tracy,  and  Ellis  Parker  But- 
ler. 


Educational  Foundations  for  Noyember  will  be  the 
best  number  ever  published. 

Every  article  will  be  of  great  educational  value. 

No  educator  should  miss  it. 

Our  subscribers  can  render  a  real  service  by  show- 
ing the  magazine  to  their  friends. 

NOW  is  the  day  for  subscriptions. 


1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

501-600 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

501.  Who  said  of  Bergsen:    ''He  is  a  philosopher  upon  whom 

the  spirits  of  both   literature  and  science  have  descen- 
ded"? 

502.  Who  said: 

"We  are  immortal  now  and  here- 
Our  fear  is  all  we  have  to  fear"  ? 

503.  Who  has  been  called  "The  Beloved  Poet  of  Georgia"? 

504.  Who  said:     "What  is  good  is  never  too  abundant"? 

505.  Who  wrote  "Moths  of  the  Limberlost"? 

506.  What  American  sculptor  has  twice  been  decorated  by  the 

King   of   Italy? 

507.  What  city  library  has  an  alcove  devoted  to  the  works  of  the 

man  and  woman  of  letters  of  the  town? 

508.  Of  whom  did  Channing  say:     "I  never  meet  that  man  with- 

out being  cheered"? 

509.  Who  said:     "No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty"? 

510.  What  sculptor's  fame  was  estabUshed  by  his  work  entitled 

the  "Greek  Slave"? 

511.  Who  was  called   "The   Poet-Statesman"? 

512.  Who  said: 

"Fame    is    the    fragrance    of    heroic    deeds, 
Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds"? 

513.  Who  wrote  "CastiHan  Days"? 

514.  Who  said: 

"As  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 

May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein"? 

515.  What  poet  was  called,  in  England,  "The  American  Byron"  ^ 

516.  Who  did  Theodore  Roosevelt  proclaim  "The  GreatestNovel- 

ist  of  Our  Age"? 

no 
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517.  Who  said: 

"Unto  thee  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 

In  such  great  offices  as  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven"? 

518.  Who  is  the  most  popular  living  English  poet? 

519.  Who  wrote   "How  The   Other  Half  Lives"? 

520.  What   was  the   "Snark"? 

521.  Who  said  of  his  own  work,  "I  don't  do  it.     I'm  only  the  wil- 

low through  which  the  whistle  comes"? 

522.  For  what  is  Short  Beach,  Conn.,  notable? 

523.  What  Boston  building  is  declared  to  be  the  most  picttu'esque 

structure   in   the    United   States? 

524.  Who  said,  "My  cradle  was  a  covered  wagon,  pointed  West"? 

525.  What   literary   man,   in    1895,    organized   "The   Landmark's 

Club"  to  raise  ftmds  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  Fran- 
ciscan Missions  of  California? 

526.  What  noveUst  in  his  youth,  gained  the  title  of  "The  Boy- 

Orator"   because   of  his  curb-stone   speeches   on   Social- 
ism? 

527.  Who  has  been  termed,   "The  Poet  of  Things  Divine"? 

528.  Who  wrote,    "The  Sugar-Plum   Tree"? 

529.  Who  has  been  termed,   "The  Modem  Froebel"? 

530.  Who  wrote,  "Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field"? 

531.  What  English  man  of  letters  married  a  titied  woman? 

532.  Who  said: 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  ptu'est  ray  serene. 
The   dark   unfathomed   caves   of  ocean   bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air"? 

533.  Who  has  been  called  "The  most-Beloved  of  English  Writers"? 

534.  What  English  poet  died  insane? 

535.  In  whose  honor  were  the  following  lines  written: 

"Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  pressed 

The  Switzer's  snow,   the   Arab's  sand, 

Or  trod  tbe  piled  leaves  of  the  West, 

My   own   green   forest   land. 

All   ask   the   cottage   of   his   birth, 
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Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  sung, 
And  gather   feelings   not   of   earth, 
His  fields  and  streams  among."? 

536.  What  poet  has  been  termed  "The  Father  of  Epigram"? 

537.  Who  said: 

"I   remember,    I   remember, 

The    fir-trees    dark    and    high: 

I   used   to   think   their   slender   tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance 

But    now    'tis   Uttle   joy 

To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than   when   I   was   a  boy"? 

538.  Of  what  poet  was  it  said  "He  was  of  imagination  all  oom- 

pact"? 

539.  Name  America's  two  greatest  writers  of  Colonial  times? 

540.  Who  wrote  the  following  lines: 

"There's  a  wonderful  country,  the  Elingdom  of  If- 

And  it  lies  in  the  Valley  of  Dreams. 

'Neath  the  bluest  of  skies,  where  the  sun  ne'er  dies. 

It  has  gold  for  its  oceans  and  streams. 

There's  never  a  storm  and  there's  never  a  cloud» 

And  there's  never  a  grief  nor  a  woe. 

And  there's  never  a  heart  that  in  sorrow  is  bowed, 

By  the  banks  where  the  golden  streams  flow."? 

541.  Who   wrote   "The   Last   of   the   Mohicans."? 

542.  What  college  for  women  is  located  at  Poughkeepsie,   New 

York,   on    the   picturesque   Hudson  river? 

543.  Where  and  what  is  Bryn  Mawr? 

544.  For  what  is  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  noted? 

545.  Who  wrote   "The   Little   Lame   Prince"? 

546.  Who  wrote  "The  House  of  the  Wolf"? 

547.  Who  said:    "The  only  freedom  which  deserves  the  name, 

is  that  of  ptu^uing  our  own  good  in  our  own  way»  so 
long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs, 
or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  it."? 

548.  Who  said:    "Rise  after  rise  bow  the  phantoms  behind  me"? 

549.  What  American  writer  has  been  spoken  of  as  "The  First  Am- 
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bassador  whom  the  New  World  of  Letters  Sent  to  the 
Old"? 

550.  What  poet  declared,  "I  could  not  write  upon  an3rthing,  with- 

out some  personal  experience  and  foundation"? 

551.  Which  is  the  most  popular  of  all  of  Percy  B.  Shelley's  lyric 

poems? 

552.  What  American  poet  suffered  a  paral3rtic  stroke,  which  re- 

sulted in  his  death,  immediately  after  delivering  an  or- 
ation on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  the 
Italian  patriot  Mazzini,  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City? 

553.  Name  six  prominent  men  of  letters  who  were  residents  of 

Concord,  Mass.? 

554.  What  poet  wrote  his  masterpiece  at  eighteen  years  of  age? 

555.  Of  whom  was  it  said  ''With  the  gift  of  song,  he  would  have 

been  the  greatest  of  epoch  poets  since  Homer? 

556.  Who  was  America's  greatest  colored  poet? 

557.  Who  is  America's  greatest  colored  educator? 

558.  Who  wrote  "Concord  Days"? 

559.  Who  said,    "Fear  is  an  instructor  of  great  sagacity,  and  the 

herald  of  all  revolutions"? 

560.  Who   wrote   the   celebrated    "Fable   for   Critics"? 

561.  What    and    where    is    "King's    Chapel"? 

562.  Who  said: 

"Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 

The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind; 

To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 

Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 

A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find."? 

563.  Who  wrote  "Idylls  of  the  King"? 

564.  Who  said  of  Walter  Page,  the  editor  and  diplomat:    "Walter 

Page  can  write  a  letter  declining  a  contribution  with  thanks 
and  word  it  so  sweetly  that  the  recipient  can  take  it  to 
the   bank   and   raise   money   on   it"? 

565.  Who  wrote  "The  Judgment  House"? 

566.  Who  wrote   "Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern"? 

567.  Who   wrote   the   following   lines: 

"And  again  I  heard  the  wood-dove  coo; 

And  the  scent  of  the  woodland  made  me  sad; 

For  the  two  reminded  my  heart  of  you. 
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When  you  were  a  girl  and  I  was  a  lad"? 

568.  Of  whom  did  Bliss  Perry  say,     '*He  is  the  first  professional 

man  of  letters  to  become  President  of  the  United  States"? 

569.  Who  was  called  the  "Astronomer  Poet  of  Persia"? 

570.  Who  wrote   "Rabbi   Ben   Ezra"? 

571.  Who  said,     "The  only  shots  fired   that  are  beard  'romid  the 

world  are  fired  by  literary  men"? 

572.  Who  said  of  her  illustrious  son,     "The  following  lines  written 

by  my  son  contained  his  whole  gospel: 

'The  world  is  so  full  of  a  nimiber  of  things, 

I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings'."? 

573.  Who  said,     "It  costs  no  more  to  Uve  in  the  upper  story  of 

life  where  the  air  is  purer,  the  scenery  fairer,  the  vision 
keener,  and  the  joys  more  constant"? 

574.  Who  was  termed  "The  most  fastidious  of  American  critics"? 

575.  Who  wrote  "Yesterdays  with  Authors"? 

576.  What  and  where  was  "Stone  House"? 

577.  Who  said,     "There  will  be  less  sunshine  for  me,  now  that 

dear  Joe  is  gone"? 

578.  Who  were  termed   "The   Damon  and   P5rthias  of  American 

Poets"? 

579.  Where  do  we  hear  of  "Lincoln's  Inn  Hall"? 

580.  What  American  woman  of  letters  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 

tor of  Literature  from  Bowdoin  College"? 

581.  What  English  poet  did  Lord  Byron  call  "The  Snake"? 

582.  What  great  Russian  novehst  was  at  one  time  a  boot-maker? 

583.  Whom  did  Matthew  Arnold  call   "The   Ineffectual  Angel"? 

584.  Who  was  called  "The  Prophet  of  Chelsea"? 

585.  Who  was  called  "The  Prophet  of  Brantwood"? 

586.  What  English  woman  of  letters  spoke  of  Lord  Nelson  as  "the 

little  lamiter  who  wielded   England's   might   at  sea"? 

587.  Who  wrote   "Jan   Vedder's  Wife"? 

588.  Who  said,   "An  imaginative  boot-black  is  lord  of  unskirted 

realms"? 

589.  For  what  is  Chawton  notable? 

590.  Who  wrote  "Prometheus  Unbound"? 

591.  Who  wrote  "The  Wood  Beyond  the  World"? 

592.  Who  wrote  "Life  on  the  Mississippi"? 

593.  For  what  is  "Copsham  Cottage,  Esher,  England  noted? 
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594.  What  American'  poet's  wife  was  buried  on  the  anniversary 

of  her  wedding  day? 

595.  Who  wrote  "The  Chambered  Nautilus"? 

596.  Who  wrote  "The  Jungle  Books"? 

597.  Who  said,     "The  setting  of  a  great  hope,  is  like  the  setting 

of  the  sun"? 

598.  Who  wrote  to  Whittier  thus — "Let  me  say  to  unhesitatingly  that 

you  have  written  the  most  beautiful  school-boy  poem  in 
English  language.  I  have  just  read  it,  as  I  was  writ- 
ing to  you,  and  before  I  got  through  'In  School  Days,' 
the  tears  were  rolling  out  of  my  eyes"? 

599.  What  writer'j  burial  place  in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  Con- 

cord,  Mass.   is  surrounded   by   an   arbor-vitae  hedge? 

600.  What  New  England  writer  spent  a  night  in  jail,  for  refusing 

to  pay  a  tax  to  support  slavery  in  South  Carolina? 

HUMANITY  REBORN 

No  more 

Let  poets  prate  of  war; 

Nor  sing  of  far  flung  battle  lines 

Whose  hero's  blood  incarnadines 

The  shore. 

What  fools. 

To  teadi  it  in  our  schools! 

That  God  smiles  down  on  regiments 

And  calls  their  fearful  battlements 

His  tools. 

Awake  I 

The  thrones  of  monarchs  shake ! 

In  warfare's  clash  and  shock  we  see 

The  issues  of  Democracy 

At  stake. 

Forlorn, 

And  sad  the  earth,  and  torn; 

Abhorring  ancient  vanity 

Behold  the  tnie  humanity 

Reborn. 


Book  Mention 

A  Sttidy  of  Foods.  By  Ruth  A.  Waidall,  M.  A..  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Edna  Noble  White,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics»  Ohio  State  University.  Ginn  and  Company.  Price  70 
cents. 

The  fmictions  of  food  are  to  yield  energy,  to  build  tissue,  and  to 
regulate  body  processes.  The  nutrients  of  food  are  classified  as 
water,  mineral  matter,  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate.  This  group 
of  principles  is  made  the  basis  of  the  present  treatment.  The  effect  of 
temperature  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  food  is  clearly  explained, 
and  practical  lessons  given  at  every  step.  Various  articles  of  food 
are  thus  considered  and  their  nutritive  value  shown  according  to  the 
character  of  compounds  they  contain.  Laboratory  exercises,  txxdc 
references,  and  copious  illustrations  help  to  make  the  book  very 
attractive.  The  charts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  at  a  glance  the  composition  of  food  materials,  and  the 
young  student  quickly  becomes  familiar  with  the  nutrient  values  of 
the  most  common  articles.  Many  will  appreciate  especially  the  in- 
formation contained  in  Appendix  II  dealing  with  retail  cuts  of  beef 
and  giving  diagrams  and  half-tone  illustrations  of  all  the  retail  cuts. 
The  authors  have  combined  the  scientific  and  the  practical  in  a 
most  commendable  manner  producing  an  excellent  textbook  and  a 
handy  manual  in  one. 

The     Essentials    of    Business    English*      By     Porter      Lauder 
MacClintock,  M.  A.,  of  University  College,  The  University  of 
Chicago.    Published  by  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 
In  reading  the  opening  chapters  of  this  book  one  is  apt  to  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  regret  that  he  did  not  begin  the  study  of  grammar 
in  some  such  fashion.    So  many  things  that  were  wont  to  mystify  us 
in  those  early  struggles  are  here  made  so  plain  and  matter  of  fact  that 
the  wonder  is  that  we   were  ever   puzzled  at  all.    This  we  under- 
stand is  just  what  the  author  has  aimed  at.    With  what  few  words 
he  leads  the  reader  to  tmderstand  the  significance  of  inflection,  de- 
clension and  conjugation,  and  how  simply  he  illustrates  correctness  in 
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theuseofwordfoniis!  Shall  andunU,  should  and  wauUaieqmckiy  stih- 
dued.  Then  comes  the  matter  of  correctness  in  agreement  the  author 
dedaring/'One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  whole  science  of  grammar 
is  the  principle  of  agreement/'  Government  is  shown  to  be  another 
of  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  grammar  as  seen  in  the  use  of  verbs 
and  prepositions  in  relation  with  nouns  and  pronouns.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  "Correctness  in  Diction"  some  sensible  references  are  made  to 
the  use  of  slang.  Any  young  man  or  young  woman  just  entering 
upon  a  business  career  will  do  well  to  study  ^such  a  book  as  this,  and 
many  there  are  who  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  threshhold  of 
their  business  experience  who  can  glean  many  helpful  suggestions 
from  these  pages.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  chapter  on 
"Business  Composition." 


The  Continents  and  Their  People — Africa*  A  supplementary 
Geography  by  James  Franklin  Chamberlain,  B.  D.  B.,  S.  B.  and 
Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  B.  S.>  A.  M.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  55  cents. 

The  authors  have  packed  into  their  book  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  country  long  known  as  the  "Dark  Continent." 
That  the  darkness  is  disappearing  the  book  abundantly  proves.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  continent  are  considered  in  turn  beginning  with  the  North 
Coast  divisions,  Tripoli,  Tunesia,  Algeriaand  Morocco, and  the  insular 
groups,  Madeira,  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands.  We  are  taken 
thence  to  the  great  Sahara,  through  Equatorial  and  South  Africa  to 
to  be  brought  northward  again,  via  Madagascar  and  Abyssinia  to  the 
land  of  the  Nile.  The  products  and  industries  of  the  various  sections 
are  explained  briefly,  and  the  natural  wonders  of  thecontinent  described. 
The  book  is  evidently  written  with  a  view  to  arousing  the  interest  of 
young  people  in  the  subject  as  well  as  to  impart  imformation.  The 
study  of  geography  can  be  made  vastly^  more  popular  by  the  use  of 
books  of  this  character.  The  authors  are  men  of  learning  and  expe- 
rience. James  Franklin  Chamberlain  is  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Arthur  fienry  C^iamberlain  has  been  a  professor  of  education  at  Pasa- 
dena, California,  and  is  editor  of  Sierra  EducaUanal  News. 

The   Beghuier^s     Garden     Book*      A  Text  book  for    the    Up- 
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per  Grammar  Grades.    By  Allen  French,  author  of  "How  To 

Grow  Vegetables."    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $i.oo. 

The  advantage  of  interesting  children  in  gardening  are  so  appar- 
ent that  any  good  book  on  the  subject  deserves  a  welcome.  This  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  adapted  to  home  use,  but  is  arranged  particu- 
larly for  the  upper  grades  in  elementary  schools.  The  illustrations 
are  exceedingly  good  and  helpful  espedaUy  so  because  of  the  explan- 
atory sentences  accompanying  them.  For  instance,  beneath  a  half- 
tone showing  a  child  in  the  act  of  picking  peas  we  find  the  inscription : 
"Pick  carefully.  By  careless  dragging  at  pea  vines  the  picker  may 
either  tear  them  from  the  trellis  or  loosen  them  in  the  earth."  A 
plpmting  list  of  vegetables  and  flowers  is  given. 

The  title,"The  Beginner's  Garden  Book,"  is  a  somewhat  modest 
one  as  the  book  could  be  put  to  good  use  in  many  a  school  and  home 
as  a  ready  reference  book  on  a  variety  of  points  that  recur  with  the 
seasons.  As  a  beginner's  book,  however*  it  possesses  many  merits  both 
as  to  subject  matter  and  style  and  order  of  treatment.  Each  Chap- 
ter is  summarized  in  a  set  of  review  questions. 

A  Hitthod  for  Teaching  Primafy  Reading*      By  Lida   Brown 
McMurray.      The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  50  cents. 

The  author  outlines  a  plan  for  teaching  reading  to  beginners. 
It  consists  of  directions  for  playing  games,  the  sentences  giving  these 
directions  forming  a  natural  introduction  to  the  reading  lessons 
later  on,  consisting  of  short  stories,  riddles,  and  rhymes.  Sounds 
and  combinations  of  letters  are  also  taught  by  making  use  of  the  games, 
The  plan  is  one  in  thorough  accord  with  the  present  day  ideas  on 
natural  and  practical  methods. 


Ten  Sets  of  Questions  and  Answers  in  Reading 
From  Examinations  in  Ten  Different  States 

(Continued) 
VI 

1.  What  are  the  vital  things  to  be  observed  in  teaching  reading 
in  the  primary  grades? 

I 
Thought-getting  and  proper  thought-giving. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  should  a  pupil's  read- 
ing be  criticised  by  the  teacher?    By  the  other  pupils? 

2 

Criticism  should  be  indulged  in  sparingly  by  the  teacher,  and 
not  at  all  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher's  criticism  should  always  be 
constructive. 

3.  Of  what  advantage  are  pictures  in  a  reading  lesson? 

3 
Pictures  serve  to  catch  the  attention,  awaken  the  interest,  deepen 

the  impression,  and  develop  the  imagination. 

4.  Should  primary  pupils  be  permitted  to  take  readers  home? 
Give  reasons  for  or  against. 

4 
They  should.     Because  both  pupils  and  parents  will  thus  in- 
crease their  interest  in  school  work. 

5.  What  is  personification  ?    Simile  ?    Metaphor  ?    H5rperbole  ? 

5 
Personification  is  the  attributing  of  life  and  mind  to  inanimate 

objects,  and  of  intellect  to  the  lower  animals.  A  simile  is  an  ex- 
pression of  similitude,  with  the  sign  expressed.  A  metaphor  is  a 
form  of  comparison  without  the  sign.  A  hyperbole  is  an  exaggera- 
tion of  meaning. 

6.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  would  you  influence 
pupils  in  their  home  reading? 

119 
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6 

Pupils  should  be  interested  in  the  right  kind  of  literature,  and 
should  be  io^nced  to  take  suitable  books  from  the  school  library 
for  home  reading. 

VII 

1.  (a)  State  two  ways  in  which  a  child  increases  his  vocabulary. 
(b)  Name  three  essentials  to  be  emphasized  in  teaching  the  use 

of  the  dictionary. 

I 
(a)  By  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  by  reading.     (6)  How 
to  search  for  definitions.    How  to  select  a  proper  definition.    How 
to  trace  the  derivation  of  words. 

2.  (a)  Name  two  poems  suitable  for  all  grades,  selected  for 
beauty^  of  form. 

(ft)  Give  the  titles  of  five  books,  not  text-books,  which  you 
would  recommend  for  children's  reading. 

2 

(a)  The  Princess  and  Crossing  the  Bar.  (b)  Hiawatha, 
Evangeline,  Aesop's  Fables,  Story  of  Washington,  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father. 

3.  Name  selections  suitable  for  school  work,  prose  or  poetry, 
which  give  your  ideals  of  (a)  patriotism,  (b)  physical  courage,  (c) 
moral  courage,   (d)  honesty,   (e)  kindness  to  animals. 

3 

(o)  Story  of  Nathan  Hale,    (b)  The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,   (c) 

Story  of  Washington,     (d)  Story  of  Lincoln,     (e)  Black  Beauty. 

I.  (a)  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners. 

(b)  Write  a  plan  for  an  advanced  reading  class,  stating: 

1.  The  grade  for  which  planned. 

2.  The  aim  of  the  lesson. 

3.  The  material  to  be  used. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching. 

4 
4  (a)  The  combined  word  and  object  method  starts  with  the 
object,  then  teaches  and  associates  the  word  with  the  object  and 
finally  teaches  the  combining  off  words  into  sentences. 
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(b)  In  the  seventh  grade,  the  complete  story  of  Evangeline 
may  be  divided  into  lessons  and  taught  for  its  literary  value,  his- 
torical associations,  and  for  a  drill  in  the  (mechanics  of  reading.  A 
book  of  Longfellow's  poems,  a  text-book  on  history,  and  a  map 
should  be  used  in  teaching  this  poem.  Each  lesson  should  contain 
a  reproduction,  a  drill,  and  an  explanation  of  all  difficult  words  and 
phrases. 

5.  What  is  the  use  of, 

(a)  Oral  reading, 

(b)  Silent  reading, 

(c)  Dramatization, 

(d)  Memorizing  selections  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  emphasis,  articulation? 

5 
(a)  Oral  reading  develops  the  vocal  organs  and  brings  out  the 

mechanical  side  of  reading,     {b)  Silent  reading  trains  the  pupil  to 

catch  the  thought  and  adds  to  his  information,     (c)  Dramatization 

adds  to  the  interest  and  deepens  the  impression,     (d)  Memorizing 

selection  develops  the  memory  and  stores  the  mind  with  useful  and 

beautiful  thoughts. 

6 

Emphasis  is  a  stress  of  voice  placed  on  some  part  of  a  sentence. 

Articulation  is  enunciation  of  elementary  sounds. 

7.  Compare  a  school  of  four  pupils  with  a  school  of  fifteen 
pupils. 

7 
While  the  teacher  with  four  pupils  can  give  each  pupil  nearly 

four  times  as  much  attention  as  the  one  with  fifteen  pupils,  still 

in  such  a  school  there  is  lacking  the  zest  and  spirit  of  friendly 

competition  manifested  in  the  larger  class. 

8.  What  preparation  should  the  teacher  make  for  assigning 
lessons? 

8 
The  teacher  should  not  only  have  studied  the  lessson,  but  should 
also  have  stored  away  a  fund  of  information  relating  to  the  les* 
son.     He  should  have  all  material  for  illustration  or  experiment 
ready. 

9.  Define  study. 


I 
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9 

On  its  subjective  side  study  is  a  line  of  employment  designed 

to  supply  the  person  who  pursues  it  with  some  definite  store  of 
knowledge. 

VIII 

1.  Name  the  important  objects  in  teaching  reading. 

I 
To  secure  knowledge ;  to  impart  knowledge ;  and  for  pleasure. 

2.  What  is  the  word  method  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners?  ' 
Discuss  its  merits  in  comparison  with  softne  other  specific  method. 

2 

The  word  method  teaches  children  to  recognize  words  at  sight. 
This  method  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  teaching  b^^- 
ners  to  read,  because  it  begins  with  the  spoken  word  and  proceeds 
to  the  written  form.  In  this  manner  the  object  method  has  more 
value,  as  it  begins  with  the  idea. 

3.  How  may  the  mechanical  effects  of  oral  reading  be  avoided 
or  overcome  ? 

3 

This  fault  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  child  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  pronunciation  and  reading.  It  may  be  avoided  by 
having  the  pupil  thoroughly  tmderstand  the  sentiment  of  the  piece. 

4.  What  is  the  advantage  in  the  teacher's  reading  to  the  pupils? 
How  much  of  this  is  profitable? 

4 
As  the  child  is  naturally  imitative  the  teacher  can  develop  the 

mechanical  side  of  reading  by  reading  to  the  pupils.     Too  much 

time  should  not  be  taken  in  this  way. 

5.  Define  inflection  as  applied  to  reading.  Describe  two  kinds 
of  inflection. 

5 
Inflection  is  a  slide  of  the  voice  in  reading.    The  rising  inflec- 
tion is  the  upper  slide  of  the  voice ;  the  falling  inflection,  the  down- 
ward slide  of  the  voice. 

IX 

I.  What  points  should  be  covered  in  an  assignment  of  the  read- 
ing lesson? 
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I 
The  purpose  of  the  lesson.     An  explanation  of   the  difficult 
words;  points  concerning  the  author;  explanation  of  all  historical 
allusions. 

2.  Discuss  the  importance  of  supplementary  reading. 

2 
Supplementary  reading  adds  to  the  thought  and  amplifies  the 
knowledge  secured  from  text  books,  and  cultivates  a  taste  for  read- 
ing. 

3.  What  is  the  most  valuable  end  to  be  gained  by  teaching  the 
use  of  the  dictionary? 

3 

A  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  words. 

4.  Quote  a  stanza  from  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Break,  Break,  Break. 

(b)  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

(c)  Crossing  the  Bar. 

(d)  O  Captain!  My  Captain! 

(e)  A  Psalm  of  Life. 

4 
(a)  Tennyson,    (b)  Holmes,    (c)  Tennyson,    (rf)  Walt  Whit- 
man,    (e)  Longfellow. 

Stmset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ; 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

X 

I.  Define  good  oral  reading. 

I 
Clear  and  forcible  utterance  with  proper  regard  for  the  me- 
chanical rules  of  reading. 

2.  How  would  you  secure  the  appropriate  spiritual  condition 
for  a  reading  class  ? 

2 
By  having  the  pupils  understand  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  the 
piece  to  be  read. 

3.  When  pupils  stumble  over  words  in  reading  how  would  you 
overcome  the  difficult)'? 
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3 

By  drills  on  phonetics  and  on  the  difficult  words  of  each  reading 

lesson. 

4.  What  should  the  daily  recitation  in  reading  accomplish  ? 

4 
It  should  add  tp  the  knowledge,  increase  the  vocabulary,  improve 

the  requisites  for  good  oral  reading,  and  develop  the  imagination. 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  reading  to  the  power  of  imagination? 

5 
Reading  is  the  essential  branch  for  the  development  of  the 

imagination. 

6.  What  purpose  would  you  have  in  mind  in  analyzing  a  poem 
with  a  class? 

6 
The  explanation  of  all  difficult  words  and  phrases. 

7.  Name  five  American  poets. 

7 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Bryant. 

8.  What  is  the  essential  inherent  difference  between  silent  and 
oral  reading? 

8 
Silent  reading  is  the  securing  of  thoughts  from  the  printed  page. 
Oral  reading  is  securing  and  properly  expressing  the  thoughts  of  a 
printed  page. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  TASK 

By  Cla)rton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "Why  Go  To  College";  Contributing  Editor,  Educational 

Foundations. 

I  ATTENDED  recently  a  meeting  of  school  masters  where  one  of  the 
teachers  spoke  to  the  topic,  'The  Damage  We  Do  As  Teachers." 
He  quoted  from  the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Protagoras 
in  which  Socrates  says  in  substance  that  it  is  a  serious  thing  when 
one  goes  to  get  instruction.  You  can  go  to  the  market  and  buy  a 
fish,  he  contends,  and  take  it  home  with  you.  If  you  find  it's  bad, 
you  can  throw  it  away;  but  if  you  go  to  get  instruction  and  find 
after  you  get  it  that  it  is  bad  you  can't  get  rid  of  it.  You  must 
keep  it  since  it  has  become  a  real  part  of  you. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  fail- 
ure of  otu*  Colleges  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  teacher,  a  failtu'e 
often  to  realize  with  vividness  and  with  earnestness  his  distinc- 
tive task.    This  task  of  the  teacher  is  twofold. 

To  Make  the  Student  Work 

First  of  all,  the  teacher's  task  is  to  make  the  student  work. 
The  average  American  boy,  at  least,  comes  up  to  the  preparatory 
school  flabby  in  power  of  will,  procrastinating,  inaccurate,  fre- 
quently with  slovenly  habits  and  a  pastmaster  in  the  fine  art  of 
wasting  time.  *'I  expect  nothing  of  the  next  generation  of  stu- 
dents." said  an  eminent  though  somewhat  dispairful  public  man, 
"for  they  have  no  patience  and  no  perse verence." 
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The  modem  youth  is  inclined  to  be  easy  going;  he  lacks  dis- 
cipline at  home;  he  does  not  know  how  to  obey.  It  is  no  small 
favor  to  such  a  youth  to  make  him  work  under  discipline  for  four 
or  eight  years — a  discipline  that  accustoms  him  to  courage  and 
promptitude  in  attacking  a  hard  job.  This  is  a  ftmdamental  re- 
quisite for  his  success  in  the  world. 

English  schools  accomplish  much  in  this  line  and  English  school 
masters  should  be  studied  by  American  teachers.  In  the  pre- 
paratory and  public  schools  especially  there  is  no  babying,  no  soft 
measures — ^the  boy  is  supposed  to  learn  endurance,  fortitude  and 
the  power  to  overcome  obstacles.  It  is  that  ability  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  disregard  for  circumstances  and  environment  that  has 
lifted  these  public  schools  especially  in  the  past  into  an  enviable 
position  as  training  grotmds  for  indomitable  workers. 

One  hears  at  Eton  the  story  of  Dr.  Keate,  the  famous  head 
master,  who  one  day  met  a  new  boy  in  the  school  yard,  and  find- 
ing the  lad  aying  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  **I  am  cold," 
said  the  boy;  at  which  the  master  answered,  "You  must  put  up 
with  cold,  sir!  this  is  no  girls'  school."  Fifteen  years  later  this 
boy  was  with  the  Third  Dragoons  in  India  charging  at  the  Sikhs, 
the  best  fighting  men  of  the  Kalsha  The  Sikhs  were  entrenched 
in  a  weU  nigh  impregnable  position,  and  as  the  order  came  to  charge, 
the  old  Eton  boy  turned  to  his  superior  oflScer,  who  also  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school  on  the  Thames,  and  said,  "As  old  Keate  would 
say,  'this  is  no  girls'  school' "  with  which  remark  he  rode  to  his 
death  in  that  memorable  charge  of  the  Battle  of  Sobraon  that  gave 
Lahore  to  England. 

There  is  settled  truth  in  the  saying  of  a  certain  American  edu- 
cator that  the  direct  product  of  EngUsh  schools  is  a  little  indiff- 
erent Latin  verse;  but  th'  by-products  are  the  men  who  run  the 
Indian  Empire.  As  a  Frenchman  put  it,  "Culture  is  what  re- 
mains after  we  have  forgotten  what  we  have  learned."  .  It  is  this 
spirit  of  "muddling  through,"  the  habit  of  mind  and  wiU  that  never 
says  die  that  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the  EngUsh  school  and 
gets  into  the  blood  of  students.  In  England  this  spirit  is  not  as 
thoroughly  associated  with  intellectual  endeavor  as  one  would 
wish  to  see  it,  but  as  a  force  for  the  fortification  of  the  will  it  com- 
mands tremendous  respect.  After  all,  what  is  education  if  it  is 
not  the  training  of  the  will,  and  the  making  it  proficient  in  work? 
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What  good  is  scientific  training  or  any  other  kind  of  training  for 
the  mind  that  does  not  somehow  impart  with  its  precepts  the  faculty 
that  gets  these  precepts  accomplished.  Education  is  merely  a 
pretty  idealism  without  the  **will  push."  Thomas  Huxley  gave 
an  immortal  definition  of  education  when  he  called  it  the  ability 
to  make  a  man  do  the  thing  he  ought  to  do  when  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

We  make  things  too  easy  for  students.  In  America,  at  least, 
we  do  not  make  students  in  College  work  sufficiently  hard  at  rig- 
orous intellectual  tasks.  Our  elective  systems  and  great  free-trade 
routes  of  education,  our  early  specializing  upon  things  that  hap- 
pen to  be  the  most  interesting  to  students,  otu*  great  areas  of  play 
and  social  amusements,  with  the  multitude  of  novelties,  fads,  rang- 
ing through  the  whole  gamut  from  hygiene  and  Montessori  to  eu- 
genics and  schools  for  automobiling — all  these  combine  to  make 
school  life  in  the  words  of  a  certain  educator  "just  one  big  game." 
We  give  the  impression  of  school  days  in  College  a  trivial  and  jo- 
vial note.  We  make  it  a  four-years  sentimental  journey  before 
the  real  work  of  Ufe  begins.  But  College  life  is  not  preparation 
merely;  it  is  life.  The  boys'  careers  begin  and  get  their  permanent 
bent  during  these  days  The  youth  obtains  his  habits  in  prepar- 
atory school  and  in  College.  His  student  enthusiasms,  his  love 
of  traditions  and  what  he  calls  his  College  spirit  may  be  lost  later 
through  his  geographical  or  vocational  business  of  life,  but  his 
habits  persist.  Was  it  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  said,  ''Habit 
is  ten  times  nature?"  Habits  of  persistent  work  should  be  encotu-- 
aged  and  insisted  upon,  not  left  to  spasmodic  dashes  just  previous 
to  examination,  because  these  habits  persist  in  the  man  and  are 
carried  over  into  every  phase  of  his  succeeding  life. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  only  two  institutions  that  really 
give  disciplinary  training  for  hard  work  equal  to  that  which  the 
youth  is  to  experience  presently  in  the  competitive  struggles  of 
the  world.  These  two  institutions  are  the  MiUtary  and  Naval 
Academies  at  West  Point  and  at  Annapolis. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  the  guest  of  the  late  Colonel  Charles 
E.  Lamed,  Dean  of  the  West  Point  faculty,  a  man  who  could 
teach  his  specialty  and  also  could  perceive  the  significance  of 
that  specialty  as  a  means  for  training  the  will  to  work.  We  were 
speaking  of  this  matter  of  work  as  we  sat  looking  at  that  matchless 
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discipline  revealed  in  the  West  Point  cadets'  dress  parade  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  Colonel  Lamed  said,  "We  are  tightening  up  the 
curriculum.  The  bo3rs  have  too  much  spare  time.  Our  root  prin- 
ciple of  education  here  is  to  keep  the  men  every  minuce  at  sofneihing.*' 
Not  long  before,  I  had  been  talking  with  a  cadet  who  told  me  that 
even  before  this  change  in  the  curriculum  he  had  less  than  an  hotu: 
a  day  to  himself. 

Such  discipline,  to  be  sure,  weeds  out  the  weak  and  the  un- 
desirables. It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Not  every 
boy  can  endure  ph3rsically  or  mentally  the  strain  of  such  discipline, 
but  where  one  boy  is  lo3t  to  education  by  overwork,  a  score  drop 
out  by  reason  of  easy-going  habits  of  indolence,  by  undue  indul- 
gence or  by  doing  nothing.  Bismark  said  that  one-third  of  Ger- 
many's students  dropped  out  of  the  race  through  dissipation,  one- 
third  by  reason  of  overwork,  while  the  other  third  ruled  Germany. 
In  the  United  States  we  find  today  no  such  percentage  of  students 
failing  because  of  overwork.  Even  the  College  jibes  against  "grinds" 
and  "book  sharks"  are  passing  into  desuetude  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  examples.  As  I  recall  my  own  experience  in  College, 
the  severe  obligation  of  hard  study  did  not  impress  me,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  many  American  youths  who  is 
obUged  to  "work  his  way  through  college,"  which  necessarily  sub- 
tracts considerable  time  from  the  hours  which  should  be  given 
to  study.  I  do  not  remember  any  memorable  struggle  to  pass 
examinations  but  I  do  recall  one  or  two  courses  that  really  left  their 
mark  upon  me  because  the  teacher  went  upon  the  principle  that 
effort  is  in  itself  the  vital  part  and  asset  in  education.  An  edu- 
cational authority  who  made  a  considerable  study  of  this  matter 
of  required  work  makes  the  astounding  statement  that  "the  average 
amount  of  work  done  by  an  tmdergraduate  in  a  course  is  less  than 
three  and  a  half  hours  a  week  outside  the  lecture  room;  more  than 
half  the  answers  from  which  these  results  are  derived  came  from 
men  who  obtained  the  grade  of  A  and  B  (highest  grades)."  The 
virtually  unanimous  opinion  based  upon  observation  and  judgment 
of  men  who  have  closely  studied  this  subject  in  America  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  College  graduate,  whatever  else  he  may  gain  from 
his  student  da3rs,  is  tinned  out  as  a  class  lacking  in  concentration, 
seriousness  and  thoroughness,  and  only  "settling  down"  as  a  trained 
and  earnest  worker  when  he  gets  into  the  professional  school. 
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To  instil  into  the  student  consciousness  the  sense  of  hard 
intellectual  effort,  the  effort  without  which  there  is  small  joy  of 
achievement,  the  effort  that  Professor  Jame^  called'  "oxygen  to 
the  lungs  of  youth" — this  is  the  teacher's  task. 

Here  the  teacher  teaches  most  through  example.  The  in- 
structor who  preaches  effort  and  mainly  practises  dub  Ufe  and 
afternoon  teas  should  be  reformed  or  retired.  The  student  is 
an  arch  imitator.  He  comes  up  to  College,  for  one  thing,  to  see 
his  teacher  leading  the  scholarly  life.  He  is  curious  to  know  how 
much,  as  well  as  to  know  at  what,  his  teacher  works,  and  the  teacher 
who  urges  boys  to  be  scholarly  and  industrious  and  himself  is  some- 
thing else  becomes  an  example  of  pedagogical  phariseeism  despic- 
able in  the  student's  eyes. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  left  on  my  student  mind  at 
seeing  every  night  I  looked  out  of  my  room  before  retiring,  no 
matter  how  late,  the  lighted  window  in  my  college  president's  house. 
I  recall  how  some  students  one  night  around  the  fire  were  quoting 
the  old  line  ''toiling  upward  in  the  night  while  his  companions 
slept"  when  one  collegian  said  "That's  Benny."  It  was  because 
of  this  light  that  we  listened  as  seniors  to  the  teacher  who  never 
tired  of  reiterating  the  injunction,  "Young  gentlemen,  you  must 
have  *jasm'."  We  asked  him  one  day  to  define  this  word  "jasm" 
which  we  had  searched  in  vain  to  find  in  otu*  unabridged  diction- 
ary. "What,"  said  he,  "don't  you  know  what  *jasm'  is?"  "It's 
a  buzz  saw  going  through  a  keg  of  ten-penny  nails." 

"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell,  "natural  affection  is  noth- 
ing, but  affection  from  principle  and  established  duty  is  some- 
times wonderfully  strong."  No  progressive  methods,  no  merely 
composite  educational  vaudeville  of  everything  under  the  sun 
that  by  chance  we  may  save  some,  can  take  the  place  of  teaching 
a  student  to  work,  work,  work  through  sumimer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold  for  four  years  at  some  definite  and  considerable  task.  To 
learn  to  work!  that  is  one  great  objective  of  education,  and  the 
teacher  who  early  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  triumphs,  not  by 
any  modem  clever  sleight-of-hand,  but  rather  by  earnest,  schol- 
arly toil  and  by  getting  his  students  enamotu-ed  with  the  same — 
that  teacher  has  found  his  worth-while  task. 
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To  Arouse  the  Spiritual  Life  of  His  Students 

The  other  all-inclusive  and  even  greater  task  of  the  teacher 
is  the  arousal  and  development  in  his  students  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit. 

Professor  Henri  Bergson  in  outlining  his  philosophy  maintains 
that  philosophy  will  not  become  a  serious  matter  until  it  has  done 
away  completely  with  the  method  of  dogmatic  philosophical  sys- 
tems and  has  intrusted  itself  to  observation  and  experience;  "not 
merely  the  observation  and  experience  of  the  outer  world  but  of 
the  inner  world  as  well."  Inner  experience  says  Professor  Berg- 
son is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  carries  within  itself,  perhaps  the 
truths  which  are  most  vital  to  mankind.  Professor  Bergson  also 
speaks  of  this  inner  experience  as  reUgious  feeling,  the  sense  of  not 
being  alone  in  this  world,  the  sense  of  a  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  spiritual  source  of  life. 

This  is  surely  high  business  for  the  teacher — ^to  awaken  within 
the  student  this  sense  of  relationship  between  himself  and  the  spir- 
itual source  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  use  this  word  "spiritual"  as  appUed  to  the  teacher 
and  his  teaching  because  of  the  connotation  the  word  has  re- 
ceived through  otu-  early  associations  with  certain  exercises  and 
customs  of  formal  rehgious  training.  The  teaching  in  America, 
moreover,  has  been  assisted  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  forget  its 
responsibility  >n  the  training  of  the  spirit  These  laws  have  for- 
bidden the  association  of  spiritual  or  rehgious  truth  to  bei  mparted 
in  connection  with  intellectual  training.  Not  even  is  it  allowed 
to  study  the  most  tmiversal  model  of  English  as  well  as  the  book 
which  more  than  any  other  Uterature  has  helped  to  shape  char- 
acter and  the  life  of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  As  a  consequence 
the  Bible  is  an  undiscovered  Book  by  the  average  modem  student. 
As  one  College  president  put  it,  the  teacher  must  leave  his  reU- 
gion  in  the  coat  room  with  his  overcoat  and  rubbers  while  the  stu- 
dents are  left  to  drink  of  the  water  of  life  outside  the  class-room 
in  sanitary  drinking  cups. 

This  is  especially  unfortunate,  not  only  because  it  reUeves  the 
teacher,  already  weighed  down  with  many  tasks  of  lesser  impor- 
tance, from  the  feeling  of  responsibiUty  for  the  deeper  life  of  the 
student;  it  also  prevents  the  teacher  from  becoming  a  vital  inter- 
preter between  science  and  religion.    Although  science  has  now 
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{gained  the  educational  field,  it  is  questionable  whether  in  its  cold 
logic  and  bigotry  it  is  more  to  be  desired  as  a  means  for  interpret- 
ing the  inner  life  than  was  its  opponent,  dogmatic  theology.  The 
teacher's  opportunity  and  in  some  respects  his  most  divine  task 
lies  in  the  presentation,  through  his  own  personality  and  teach- 
ing, of  the  essential  truths  of  the  spirit. 

A  teacher  of  Columbia  has  said  that  this  task  signifies  ''the  fall- 
ing in  love  with  imaginary  things  and  living  in  dreams."  Bacon's 
phrase,  as  applied  to  the  teacher  is:  one  "whose  mind  moves  in 
charity  and  turns  upon  the  poles  of  truth."  Professor  William 
James,  speaking  to  teachers  quoted  Touchstone's  question,  ''Hast 
any  philosophy  in  thee,  Shepherd?"  Continuing  Professor  James 
sa3rs,  "A  man  with  no  philosophy  in  him  is  the  most  inauspicious 
and  unprofitable  of  all  social  mates."  Dr.  Francis  Peabody  has 
said  that  the  most  difficult  thing  an  American  student  could  do  is  to 
g(t  through  College  and  keep  his  soul  alive,  while  a  graduate  writer 
of  one  of  our  New  England  Universities  has  made  confession  as 
follows:  "We  .shall  be  botmd  together  only  through  digging  deeper 
into  our  own  spiritual  selves  and  discovering  their  true  kinship 
with  the  deeper  selves  of  others." 

It  is  this  rich,  inner,  spiritual  life  of  the  teacher,  this  utter 
devotion  to  Truth,  that  most  captivates  students  and  carries  them 
past  the  teacher  to  the  thing  taught.  Pity  the  teacher  whose  stu- 
dents stop  with  him.  I  knew  of  a  teacher  in  a  Western  Univer- 
sity whose  lecture  room  was  always  crowded  with  eager  yoimg 
men.  Quite  often  these  young  men  broke  into  spontaneous  and 
sincere  applause  at  the  end  of  his  lecttu-e.  A  few  years  ago  I  met 
this  professor  as  he  was  coming  out  of  one  of  these  lectures.  He 
was  like  one  of  other  days  who  came  down  from  the  mountain  with 
the  skin  of  his  face  shining;  his  countenance  was  radiant  by  the 
passage  of  the  spirit  that  had  gone  out  of  him.  The  spiritual  side 
of  youth,  its  rich  feeling,  its  natural  seriousness,  its  depth  of  re- 
ligious possibility,  its  ever  present  idealism  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  taught  by  what  he  felt  and  what  he  was,  as  well  as  by 
his  words.  As  one  student  described  him,  "I  don't  remember 
anything  he  said  but  I  remember  him." 

Between  the  ancient  roofs  of  Harvard  on  one  side,  and  Soldiers' 
Field  filled  with  undergraduate  students  eager  in  athletic  sports 
on  the  other,  there  stands  beneath  a  tree  a  simple  marble  shaft 
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bearing  the  names  of  the  men  whom  the  field  commemorates. 
Below  these  names  Lowell  chose,  to  be  written  the  words  of  Emer- 
son: 

Though    love    repine    and    reason    chafe. 
There    came   a    voice    without    reply — 
'Tis    man's    perdition    to    be    safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die. 

This  word  'Veritas"  may  be  written  across  the  shields  of  our 
Colleges;  it  may  be  carved  in  the  marble  and  granite  of  great  lab- 
oratories; it  may  be  worn  upon  the  fraternal  emblems  of  oiu-  stu- 
dent societies;  it  may  be  studied  as  to  its  metaphysical  and  ethical 
quality  in  the  departments  of  philosophy;  it  may  be  preached  about 
in  College  chapels;  but  if  it  is  not  incorporated  and  vitally  embodied 
in  the  deep,  earnest,  spiritual  life  of  the  teacher  who  goes  in  and 
out  daily  before  his  pupils,  it  usually  fails  to  take  permanent  hold 
of  the  student's  inner  life.  Truth  indeed  is  the  hand  by  which 
men  take  hold  of  God,  but  the  hand  is  invisible  until  it  is  revealed 
by  one  who  has  already  clasped  it.  The  question  of  education  is 
at  heart  a  spiritual  question,  the  question  first  and  always  of  the 
spiritual  quality  of  a  teacher  who  himself  is  spiritual  Like  one 
who  was  called  the  Great  Teacher,  he  succeeds,  not  by  carrying, 
a  shining  light,  but  by  being  one.- 


Local  Color  and  Its  Cosmetics 

By  Gilbert  Cosulich, 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago 

THE  hectic  flush  of  local  color  is  so  often  encountered  in  our 
modem  fiction  that  it  might  be  well  to  pause  and  analyze  its 
pigment. 

We  must  realize,  of  course,  that  true  local  color  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  seasoned  acquaintance  and  a  deep  S3rmpathy  with  the 
people,  country,  or  institution  to  be  depicted.  Writers  possess- 
ing this  mature  tmderstanding  of  their  subject  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  their  shallow  imitators  by  a  certain  air  of  reserve 
force  that  the  superficial  ones  lack.  Our  present  observations  are 
confined  to  the  short-cuts  employed  by  these  imitators,  who  seem 
to  derive  their  information  from  Messrs.  Ollendorff,  Baedeker 
and  Cook. 

We  have  all  read  the  local  poster-picture  that  is  painted  by 
the  young  writer  who  wishes  to  impress  us  that  he  understands 
the  "artistic  atmosphere."     His  style  is  somewhat  on  this  order: 

"Alphonse  picked  up  his  brush  and  palette  and  added  an- 
other stroke  of  ochre  jaune  to  the  picture  of  Lisette,  the  modiste* s 
model  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  His  concierge  suddenly  entered  and 
informed  the  painter  that  the  garcon  from  the  Cafe  des  Artistes 
had  just  brought  over  the  dejeuner.  Alphonse  quaked  when  he 
thought  of  his  last  louis  napoleon  and   of  the  waiter's  pour-boire" 

Another  similar  tjrpe  of  the  unconscious  Uterary  caricaturist 
is  the  one  who  imagines  himself  or  herself  imbued  with,  say,  the 
South  European  atmosphere.  It  effervesces  in  somewhat  this 
style: 

"Caroline,  having  heard  from  her  friends  by  poste-restante 
at  Nice,  decided  to  complete  her  voyage  along  the  Riviera,  and, 
incidentally,  to  take  a  trip  on  the  funicular  railway.  On  the  jour- 
ney to  Naples,  she  stopped  at  a  little  Italian  village  that  nestled 
comfortably  among  the  Apennines.  As  she  was  walking  to  the 
little  farmhouse,  she  saw  the  good  padre  (if  in  France,  substitute 
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'ciir6')  muttering  his  Aves  among  the  olive  groves  skirting  the 
ckiesetta.  Seeing  the  pendant  cospettone  of  mutton,  observing  the 
festoons  of  drying  figs,  and  smelling  the  exotic  aroma  of  Matti- 
etta's  polenta"  etc.,  ad  nauseam. 

But  the  most  pernicious  sufferer  from  this  italic-mania  is  he 
who  persists  in  writing  his  dialogue  two-thirds  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  a  much  more  artistic 
effect  could  be  produced  if  he  translated  the  imaginary  conver- 
sation into  picturesque  English,  preserving  as  much  as  possible 
the  peculiar  locut'ons  of  the  foreign  tongue. 

"Eh  bien,  mon  cher,  qu*  est-ce  que  c'est?" 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu,  but  I  am  sad.     You  ask  why.'* 

"Pas  un  sau-Voila.    There  is  no  hope,  man  ami.** 

"Pourquoi    pas?" 

Some  writers,  however,  are  considerate  enough  to  append 
translations  after  their  foreign  words  or  phrases.  In  doing  this 
they  are  confronted  by  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  one  of  which  is 
a  parenthetical  translation.  This  palpable  mechanical  device  for 
exploiting  their  linguistic  attainments  is  forttmately  being  dis- 
carded. Continuing  our  dialogue,  we  can  readily  perceive  the 
pedantry  of  such  a  method: 

"Quand  on  n'a  pas  de  Targent,  tout  est  perdu."  (When  one 
has  no  money,  all  is  lost.) 

The  other  and  more  generally  accepted  horn  is  that  of  incor- 
porating the  translation  into  the  speech  itself,  thus  causing  the 
speaker  to  repeat  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  that  he  could  have  inten- 
ded to  utter  but  once: 

"Allons  done,  vieux,   allons  done.     Come  on,  old  pal,  come 


on. 


Here,  strictly  speaking,  the  friend  echoes  his  own  sentiment, 
although  it  ought  to  be  spontaneous.  The  first  expression  of  cheer 
is  given  as  uttered,  while  the  other  is  translated  (but  still  in  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker)  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  so  forttmate  as 
the  writer.  Of  course,  such  thoughtfulness  is  praiseworthy,  but 
who  ever  encoiu-aged  a  friend  thus: 

"Come  on,  old  pal    come  on — come  on,  old  pal,  come  on?" 
A  writer's  task  in  portraying  local  color  is  admittedly  diffi- 
cult; but  he  can  expect  no  sympathy  if  he  stoops  to  tawdry  or  ab- 
surd methods.     Let  him  content  himself  with  grammatically  re- 
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producing  his  honest  impressions  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  reader.  Should  he  be  unable  to  resist  his 
leaning  for  the  other  language,  let  him  really  learn  it  and  write  in 
it;  for  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  said  mother  tongue  can  manage 
to  stand  the  loss. 

Our  discussion  has  been  confined  to  a  few  flagrant  instan- 
ces of  literary  discoloration.  What  true  local  color  is,  how  it  can 
be  effected,  by  what  nuances  it  is  distinguished  from  the  dross — 
these  and  kindred  questions  we  leave  to  the  discerning  reader  (who 
is  always  conveniently  at  hand),  or  to  a  worthier  pen,  to  find  which 
there  will  likewise  be  little  difficulty. 


Educational  Sunday  in  New  Jersey 

On  recotomendation  of  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  State  Cotomissioner  of 
Education,  and  with  the  approval  of  Governor  James  F.  Fielder,  the 
thirteenth  of  September  was  recognized  as  Educational  Sunday 
throughout  the  state.  The  Commissioner's  announcement  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Upon  the  opening  of  oiu*  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  pri- 
vate, duimg  the  month  of  September,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  in  the  State  will  return  to  their  studies.  Though 
these  educational  institutions  afford  numerous  and  various  means  of 
securing  an  education,  many  of  those  enjo3dng  the  privileges  cannot 
fully  appreciate  the  provision  that  is  being  made  for  their  training. 

"In  order  that  pupils,  teachers,  parents  and  citizens  may  more 
fully  realize  the  aims  and  advantages  of  our  educational  institutions, 
the  clergy  of  the  State  are  invited  to  join  with  their  respective  con- 
gregations in  observing  an  Educational  Sunday  on  the  thirteenth  of 
September. 

"In  such  a  service  the  opportunities  provided  for  securing  an 
education  might  be  explained  and  the  value  resulting  therefrom  set 
forth.  The  need  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers 
might  be  emphasized  to  the  end  that  both  may  endeavor  to  search 
out  and  respect  the  individuality  of  pupils  in  the  effort  to  develop 
those  habits  of  mind  and  traits  of  character  which  distinguish  the 
efficient  citizen." 
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IV 
TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Frederick  L.  Holtz 

Head  of  Model  School,   Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers.    Formerly 
Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Geography.    Author  of  Nature-Study 
— Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1908.   Principles  and  Methods  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Geography — ^The  Macmillan  Company,  19 13 

DR.  w.  T.  HARRIS  Said  that  Geography  stood  next  to  History 
in  social  value.  It  is  a  preeminently  practical  subject  re- 
lating the  student  to  his  natural  and  human  environment  so  that 
his  adjustment  thereto  may  be  more  harmonious. 

In  spite  of  this  great  importance  of  the  subject  it  is  very  often 
poorly  taught.  Instead  of  making  it  a  live,  graphic,  study  full 
of  intrinsic  interest,  the  subject  is  frequently  presented  as  a  dull, 
static,  memory-btu'dening  rote  study.  Were  it  not  for  the  natural 
interest  of  Geography  and  the  powerful  curiosity  of  children  they 
would  be  far  more  turned  against  the  subject  than  they  are  on 
account  of  poor  teaching. 

The  modem  principles  of  good  teaching  so  much  discussed  in 
other  branches  can  and  should  be  applied  also  in  Geography.  The 
more  recent  textbooks  show  to  an  increasing  degree  this  modern- 
izing tendency  in  teaching  methods. 

In  the  first  place  the  child's  natural  interests  and  capacity 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The  old  method  of  beginning  Geog- 
raphy with  Astronomical  Geography  is  unpedagogical,  appealing 
neither  to  the  interest  or  understanding  of  beginners. 

The  better  practice  is  to  begin  with  the  familiar  scenes  and 
phenomena  of  the  home  vicinity  and  to  proceed  inductively,  devel- 
oping simple,  fundamental,  geographical  notions  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  later  study  of  inaccessible  regions.  The  elementary 
notions  of  Home  Geography  should  be  used  throughout  the  course 
to  interpret  the  Geography  of  the  world. 
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Home  Geography  is  gradually  becoming  appreciated  for  its 
own  sake  as  a  study  of  the  subject-matter  of  local  Geography.  That 
it  is  also  a  principle  of  teaching  of  World  Geography  is  by  no  means 
generally  recognized.  However,  the  scenes  and  conditions  of  dis- 
tant Geography  should  be  pictured  by  reference  to  similar  local 
examples. 

Much  of  the  pre-school  experiences  of  the  child,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  school  natiu-e-study  shotdd  be  considered  as  Home  Geo- 
graphy and  used  in  the  study  of  Geography. 

To  begin  with  Home  Geography  is  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  beginning  with  the  familiar  or  known  and  adding  thereto.  This 
is  the  psychological  order,  the  natiu-al  order  of  learning.  The 
older  elementary  textbooks,  and  the  advanced  or  higher  texts  are 
arranged  in  a  logical,  systematic  sequence  which  the  mature  mind 
appreciates  as  a  proper  organization,  but  which  would  not  appeal 
to  the  beginner.  It  is  recognized  more  and  more  that  a  beginner's 
Geography  should  be  written  from  a  different  point  of  view,  on 
a  different  basis,  with  different  subject-matter  than  a  Geography 
for  adults.  It  should  not  be  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  adult's 
text. 

What  has  been  said  about  beginners'  textbooks  in  Geogra- 
phy applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  teacher's  method  of  pre- 
sentation. 

In  teaching  Geography  to  children  their  special  interests  in 
the  subject  should  be  considered.  It  is  wasteful  of  energy  and  de- 
structive of  interest  to  force  children  to  dwell  on  the  mathematical 
relations,  the  complex  physical  relations,  and  other  abstruse  re- 
flections in  Geography. 

The  great,  active  interest  in  the  subject  for  children  of  all 
ages  is  in  people,  their  characteristics,  ways  of  life  and  occupa- 
tions. The  animal  life  of  the  world,  and  to  a  less  degree,  the  plant 
life  interest  them.  Scenery  appeals  more  in  later  years.  Social 
institutions  also  are  of  more  interest  to  older  pupils.  The  abstract 
relations  between  geographical  factors,  such  as  the  causal  rela- 
tion, are  of  interest  chiefly  in  higher  grades. 

This  graduation  of  interests  corresponds  to  the  mental  growth 
of  the  child  which  may  be  divided  into  the  predominatingly  per- 
ceptive,  memorizing  and  imaginative,  and  the  reflective  stages. 

If  both  textbooks  and  teaching  were  adapted  to  this  psycho- 
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logical  order  of  mental  development  and  interest  of  pupils,  the 
eiq>ense  of  teaching  energy  would  be  more  economical,  and  the 
results  better. 

Geography  is  a  concrete  subject,  and  should  be  taught  con- 
cretely. Prom  the  earliest  experiences  and  studies  in  Home  Geog- 
raphy to  the  study  of  distant  lands  effort  should  be  made  to  render 
the  subject  real,  vivid,  and  concrete  by  the  sufficient  use  of  actual 
experience,  observation,  field  lessons,  specimens,  models,  exper- 
imentSy   pictures,   maps,   etc. 

Teachers  are  too  readily  satisfied  to  let  the  pupil  simply  read 
the  text  and  to  let  him  picture  the  conditions  and  places  de- 
scribed as  best  he  may  by  himself.  This  is  not  right.  Geogra- 
phy is  more  than  words  and  facts  to  be  memorized.  Geographical 
references  should  call  up  in  the  pupil's  mind  fairly  distinct  and  some- 
what complete  pictures  of  the  things  referred  to.  Children  need 
assistance  to  do  this. 

The  teacher  should  help  them  to  realize  new  facts  by  recall- 
ing the  apperceptive  basis  in  their  experience  with  local  Geogra- 
phy; by  requiring  the  study  of  the  pictures  in  the  book,  and  other 
pictures  collected  for  the  purpose;  by  using  other  illustrative  ma- 
terial; and,  a  most  important  thing,  by  telling  or  reading  suitable, 
graphic  descriptions  to  supplement  the  often  rather  barren  text. 
Only  in  this  way  will  the  pupil  penetrate  beyond  the  printed  page 
or  the  lines  and  colors  of  the  map  to  the  real  Geography. 

While  mere  rote  study  of  Geography  is  to  be  discouraged,  there 
is  much  need  of  thorough  memorizing.  Many  essential  facts  of 
location,  and  many  important  characteristics  must  be  retained 
for  ready  use.  This  requires  sufficient  drilL  In  the  reaction 
against  the  overburdening  of  the  memory  which  prevailed  in  the 
last  generation,  the  tendency  has  been  to  require  too  little  thor- 
ough memorizing. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  aU  the  essential  map  features  and  de- 
scriptive facts  are  taught  before  the  seventh  grade.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  children  of  the  intermediate  grades  generally  like  to  mem- 
orize facts,  and  are  less  occupied  with  reflecticm  on  causal  rela- 
tions, so  that  memorizing  may  be  emphasized  in  these  years. 

The  old  Geography  was  a  ''Sailor's  Geography,"  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  answering  the  questions  What?  and  Where?  To  these 
modem   Geography  adds  the   question,   Wliy?    In   other  words 
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Geography  no  longer  exercises  mainly  or  only  the  memory,  but 
the  reason  also.  The  "new  Geography"  with  its  study  of  physi- 
cal features  and  the  forces  producing  them  requires  logical  rea- 
soning on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  Geography  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Geography  affords  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  training  of  habits  of  logical  inquiry  and  reasoning. 
To  neglect  this  is  to  lose  a  very  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Geography  should  require  not  merely  the  memorizing  of  a 
mass  of  more  or  less  isolated  facts,  but  rather  should  require  the 
organization  of  these  facts  into  relationship,  system,  and  unity. 
Here  is  where  the  greatest  care  and  skill  in  teaching  are  needed. 

One  way  of  securing  this  relationship  or  organization  of  facts 
is  to  employ  the  principle  of  the  Causal  Relation.  By  means  of 
this  principle  can  be  shown  how  geographical  facts  came  to  be 
or  what  the  consequences  of  certain  geographical  conditions  will 
be.  This  relationship  should  be  discovered  between  the  forces 
and  conditions  in  inanimate  nattu-e,  and  also  between  natiu-e  and 
man's  life.  The  philosophy  of  Geography  lies  in  these  causal  re- 
lations, and  to  discover  them  affords  an  added  interest  to  the  study. 

Only  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  these  relations  can  be 
taken  up  wit^  beginners,  and  yet  the  pupils  should  from  the  first 
be  taught  to  see  the  principle  of  causation  working  in  Geography. 
More  may  be  demanded  of  older  pupils. 

It  is  probably  better  in  lower  grades  to  approach  the  study 
of  the  physical  environment  through  a  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  upper  grades  the  same  topics  might  be  studied  in  re- 
verse order,  beginning  with  the  physical  conditions  and  leading 
up  to  the  human  life  dependent  thereon.  This  is  the  more  scientific 
method.  Care  is,  however,  required  not  to  push  this  causal  study 
too  far,  so  that  it  becomes  vague  theorizing.  The  causal  treat- 
ment of  Geography  in  the  elementary  school  must  conform  to  the 
interests  and  mental  ability  of  the  pupils.  To  get  beyond  this  is 
to  "shoot  over  their  heads." 

Type  Study  is  another  method  of  organizing  Geography,  bring- 
ing out  causal  and  other  relations,  and  simplifying  and  reducing 
the  great  mass  of  material. 

In  type  study  some  feature  or  topic  is  chosen  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  its  class,  which  is  then  studied  in  greater  detail  than 
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a  number  of  similar  topics  could  be  studied.  The  study  of  the 
type  is  made  to  do  for  the  study  of  the  whole  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs.    :t  is  therefore  time-saving. 

Type  study  affords  opportunity  for  making  a  fuller,  richer, 
more  rational,  and  more  interesting  study  of  the  saUent  topics 
of  Geography.  Combined  with  the  necessary,  but  more  super- 
ficial study  of  general  Geography,  type  study  is  a  valuable  method. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  t)rpe  should  be 
referred  to  and  used  to  interpret  future  studies.  It  is  not  studied 
simply  for  its  own  sake.  Type  study  is  a  working  principle  in 
the  study  of  Geography. 

Another  important  method,  used  more  now  than  formerly, 
and  which  is  also  an  extensive,  organizing  method,  i^  that  known 
as  Regional  Geography.  The  old  method  of  studying  by  political 
units  or  groups  of  imits,  as  the  old-fashioned  treatment  of  the  United 
States  by  political  sections,  is  wearisome  in  its  monotony  and  in- 
adequate. In  Regional  Geography  some  nattu-al,  physical  unit, 
or  some  commerical  unit  is  chosen  for  intensive  treatment  from  the 
causal  standpoint.  Such  a  regional  study  of  Geography  is  simpler, 
more  thorough,  more  logical,  organizing,  and  satisf3ring  than  would 
be  the  study  of  the  same  region  divided  up  into  political  tmits, 
each  studied  in  turn.  The  tendency  of  modem  teaching  in  Geogra- 
phy is  to  find  and  utilize  whatever  method  serves  lo  reduce  the 
chaos  of  the  great  wealth  of  subject-matter  to  simpUcity,  and  or- 
ganized unity.  The  great  amount  of  matter  to  be  learned  must 
be  thus  organized  if  it  is  to  be  remembered  and  made  available 
The  tendency  to  treat  Geography  with  greater  fullness  is  accom- 
panied by  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  subject-matter  to  S3rstem,  and 
to  organize  it  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  imderstood  and  remem- 
bered. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  do  more  than  mere  rote  work  in 
Geography  will  make  use  of  pedagogical  principles  as  here  discussed. 


Conducting  the  Teachers'  Institute 

(Educational  Authors*  Series  No.  V.) 

By  William  A.  McKeever 
Professor  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of  Kansas. 

THE  teachers'  institute  is  becoming  every  year  a  more  prom- 
inent agency  in  the  life  of  the  public  schools.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  being  expended  in  support  of  it.  The  annual  amotmt 
so  used  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  is  estimated  to  be  up- 
wards of  $50,000.  Considering  these  and  many  other  pertinent 
facts  that  could  be  mentioned,  it  seems  fitting  that  there  should 
be  some  attempt  to  offer  a  few  brief  suggestions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  short  course  for  teachers.  Haphazard,  ill-arranged 
programs  often  characterize  its  work.  As  it  is  conducted  in 
many  instances  today  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  teacher  go 
back  from  the  institute  to  the  school  room  with  a  mosaic  of  stale 
jokes,  catch  phrases  and  mental  gymnastics;  and  all  that  from  lack 
of  an  organized  plan. 

The  Issue 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Institute?  Is  it  not  to  redirect  the 
thought  and  effort  of  the  teacher,  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  the 
newer  school  problems,  to  deepen  his  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  like?  And  is  it  not  very  important,  therefore, 
that  the  management  have  a  well-mattu'ed  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  institute  in  general  and  a  carefully  thought  out  plan 
for  each  individual  session? 

What  distinctive  thing  do  you  especially  wish  to  accomplish? 
What  large  idea  do  you  desire  to  have  advanced?  What  new  school 
movement  do  you  hope  to  have  introduced?  These  questions  are 
most  germane  in  pre-consideration  of  the  institute  course  of  study. 
It  will  often  be  well  to  center  all  the  effort  of  the  institute  around 
some  big,  fresh  idea.  One  coimty  superintendent  took  for  the 
general  motto  of  the  week's  session  this:  To  revive  the  school 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  industrial  psychology.*    He  then 
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set  out  in  an  effort  to  choose  instructors  to  fit  the  theme  and  to 
make  the  program  contribute  to  its  exemplification.  The  result 
was  magical.  The  work  of  the  session  all  went  forward  with  en- 
thusiasm while  the  unified  sentiment  and  co-operative  effort  of  all 
concerned  made  the  institute  an  epoch  of  tremendous  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  teacher  attending,  indeed,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  entire  local  cotomunity  experienced  a  remarkable  re- 
vival of  interest  in  certain  of  the  higher  purposes  of  life. 

The  teachers*  institute  can  and  must  have  a  spirit  of  power 
as  well  as  a  body  incarnate.  It  must  help  create  an  appetite  and 
at  the  same  time  pass  the  Bread  of  Life  out  to  the  hungry  souL 
A  well  organized  purpose,  a  great  burning  issue,  a  mighty  inspir- 
ing watchword  for  the  session,  will  give  all  concerned  a  start  toward 
this  high  goal.  The  young  and  relatively  inexperienced  superin- 
tendent will  profit  exceedingly  if  he  will  precede  his  program  mak- 
ing with  an  inquiry  among  a  few  of  the  mature  educators  as  to 
what  are  some  of  the  large,  new  present-day  problems  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  Program 

It  may  be  said  that  the  making  of  a  schedule  of  instruction 
for  the  teachers'  institute  is  a  matter  which  deserves  to  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  There  is  no  faculty  of  instructors  so 
capable  but  that  their  efforts  may  be  rendered  worse  than  mediocre 
by  a  badly-arranged  program. 

Some  of  the  important  matters  necessarily  observed  in  the 
making  of  the  institute  program  and  reduced  to  rules  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Aim  to  secure  unity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all.  After  the 
central  idea  of  the  week  has  been  determined  upon,  the  lecture 
topics  may  be  so  arranged  and  worded  as  to  help  give  this  idea  ex- 
pression. Of  course  it  is  admissible  that  there  may  be  tmdertaken 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  a  two-fold  plan  of  effort.  But  this 
double  header  process  should  be  attempted  with  caution. 

2.  Build  the  program  around  a  central  idea.  If  the  general 
topic  for  the  week  be  "The  School,  and  The  New  Industrial  Psy- 
chology" then  its  several  phases  may  be  broken  up  into  topics  for 
the  hourly  instruction,  as  shown  below.  This  with  the  music,  will 
constitute  a  big,  heavy,  four-day  schedule  for  any  institute. 
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The  New  Industrial  Psychology 

I.  As  Applied  to  the  School. 

1.  The  Moral  Phase  of  Industry 

2.  The  Sodal  Phase  of  Industry 

3.  The    Economic    Phase    of    Industry 

4.  The  Aesthetic   Phase  of  Industry 

II.  As  Applied  in  the  Home. 

1.  Home  Work  for  Pre-adolescent  Boys. 

2.  Home  Work  for  Pre-adolescent   Qirls. 

3.  Home  Work   for   Adolescent  Bo3rs. 

4.  Home  Work  for  Adolescent  Girls. 

III.  As  Exemplified  by  Society. 

1.  The  Shortened  Work  Day. 

2.  Psychology    Applied   to    the    Workers. 

3.  Women  and  Industry. 

4.  The  Child  Labor  Problem. 

IV.  As  Exemplified  in  the  Schools. 

1.  Teaching  the  Pupils  to  Study 

2.  The    Teacher    and    Her    Physical    Capital. 

3.  The  Study  of  the  Industrial  Plant. 

4.  A  Study  of  the  Individual  Employee  at  Work. 

J.  Aim  at  canstructiveness.  In  so  far  as  is  possible  attempt 
to  build  the  entire  week's  work  into  a  completed  system  of  thought 
and  effort.  Each  hour's  instruction  should  be  linked  with  that 
of  the  preceding  period  and  it  should  carry  the  movement  to  the 
next  higher  step  toward  the  complete  unity.  The  duty  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  is  very  clear  in  this  process;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  often 
fails  to  perform  it.  In  his  announcement  of  the  succeeding  topics 
he  may  do  much  to  bring  the  several  lines  of  instruction  into  larger 
unity. 

Let  it  be  remarked  here  with  emphasis  that  the  pubUshed 
program  for  the  week  should  contain  a  carefully  ^worded  topic  for 
every  period  of  instruction.  The  loose  method  of  merely  putting 
the  word  "instruction"  or  "lecture"  after  the  name  of  the  speaker 
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is  a  lamentable  source  of  much  vagueness  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer 
and  of  bewilderment  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

Make  the  music  an  integral  part  of  the  general  program.  While 
it  may  not  be  practicable  to  have  the  central  idea  of  the  session 
expressed  in  all  of  the  songs,  some  of  them  may  most  certainly  be 
selected  with  this  thought  in  view.  While  it  may  not  be  feasible 
to  print  the  titles  or  numbers  of  the  musical  selections  on  the  ad- 
vance program  the  song  leader  may  do  much  that  will  tend  to  make 
the  music  harmonious  with  the  other  instruction. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  author  of  these  lines  to  make  an  earnest 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  music  of  the  institute.  Many  of  the  ablest 
music  instructors  are  treated  with  much  unfairness  and  discourtesy 
by  way  of  crowding  their  work  out  and  otherwise  treating  it  as 
merely  a  ''filler"  for  the  remainder  of  the  program.  Give  the  music 
instruction  a  fair  and  adequate  share  of  the  time  and  support  of  the 
whole  schedule.  Let  the  major  part  of  the  music  periods  be  taken 
up  with  concert  singing;  the  teachers  need  the  drill.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  musical  training  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  nec- 
essary for  successful  school  room  work.  And  then,  the  concert 
singing  rightly  led  does  more  than  to  merely  entertain  and  instruct 
the  members.  It  tones  the  body,  revives  the  waning  interest  and 
prepares  the  learner  in  a  peculiar  way  for  the  fresh  grasp  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  lectiu*es.  The  absence  of  well-conducted, 
well-timed  music  in  the  daily  institute  program  cannot  possibly 
be    substituted   for. 

4.  Have  a  well  balanced  schedule.  Two  regular  lectures  and 
a  well  used  music  period  are  enough  for  any  half-day  session.  The 
extra  lecture  so  often  crowded  in  *'for  good  measure"  nearly  always 
results  in  a  garbled  effort  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  speakers 
and  in  dullness  and  mental  dyspepsia  among  the  teachers. 

Allow  each  speaker  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes  so  that  he  may 
have  time  to  give  his  lecture  unity  and  completeness.  Nearly 
all  the  institute  instructors  have  been  long  habituated  to  this  length 
of  time  for  their  lectiu*es,  and  to  shorten  the  period  tends  not  only 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  instructio'ta  as  stated  above,  but  it  too 
often  tempts  one  to  an  over  amount  of  mere  * 'joking  and  jolljring." 

Fun  and  entertainment  constitute  a  necessary  and  most  help- 
ful element  of  the  entire  program  but  the  ratio  should  be  about 
ninety  per  cent  serious  business  to  ten  per  cent  amusement.     The 
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writer  of  these  lines  believes  that  the  day  program  should  never 
be  given  up  to  a  full  period  of  popular  entertainment.  This  belongs 
to  the  evening  schedule  of  the  institute. 

The  Funds 

Raising  the  money  for  support  of  the  institute  is  not  an  easy 
task.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  charge  the  expenses  against 
the  municipality  and  to  exact  a  small  fee  from  those  who  attend. 
In  cases  where  the  very  best  results  are  obtained  the  institute  is 
held  during  a  week  of  the  regular  school  term,  the  pupils  being  given 
a  holiday  for  the  occasion.  The  added  strength  of  the  teacher  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil.  In  such  instances 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  continues  iminterrupted  or  else  there  is 
a  payment  of  a  flat  rate  of  about  $3  per  day  to  all  alike.  Out  of 
this  stmi  the  teachers  are  asked  to  pay  an  institute  fee  of  $1.00  to 
$3 .00  each,  and  the  balance  of  the  fund  is  drawn  from  the  muni- 
cipal resoiu-ses. 

For  the  dty  institutes  many  boards  of  education  are  now  set- 
ting apart  a  Hberal  sum  for  meeting  the  expenses.  In  order  to  hghten 
the  cost  to  each,  small  towns  of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  teachers 
often  form  an  institute  circuit  about  as  follows:  Five  or  six  will 
unite  in  a  service  so  as  to  give  the  lecturer  one  day  in  a  place.  The 
speaker  addresses  each  audience  twice  in  the  afternoon,  the  pupils 
being  given  a  half  holiday.  Or,  one  lecture  may  be  given,  say  at 
3  :oo  p.  m.  and  the  other  at  evening.  In  case  of  an  evening  lecture 
there  is  sometimes  an  admission  fee  charged.  At  any  rate  the 
lecture  circuit  plan  enables  those  participating  to  secure  talent 
that  could  not  be  obtained  in  case  they  acted  singly.  As  to  meet- 
ing the  expense  of  these  lecture  courses  public  sentiment  seems  to 
be  drifting  toward  the  theory  that  the  board  of  education  should 
contribute  largely  thereto.  But  by  means  of  judicious  advertising, 
some  small  towns  are  often  enabled  to  make  the  course  almost  self- 
supporting. 

Wide-awake  teachers  in  the  smaller  communities  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  mediocre  results,  but  will  endeavor  to  bring  some- 
thing into  the  lectiu-e  course  that  will  raise  local  educational  stand- 
ards. Every  teachers'  institute  ought  to  be  and  can  be  made  a 
genuine  revival  of  the  child  welfare  work.  Careful  publicity  will 
go  far  toward  bringing  just  such  results.     In  one  small  town  the 
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thirty  teachers  courageously  assessed  themselves  $ioo — by  per- 
cent^;e  of  salary  system — and  provided  ftmds  for  two  trial  insti- 
tutes to  be  held  one  month  apart.  They  spent  this  money  in  se- 
curing two  men  of  scholarly  ability  who  could  make  their  work 
popular  and  yet  effective.  They  made  their  program  as  follows: 
3  p.  m.  Address  to  teachers  on  a  Vital  School  Problem. 

8  p.  m.  Popular  lecture  of  the  school-and-life  type,  with  special 
music  by  local  talent.  Admission  to  other  than  teachers,  twenty- 
five  cents. 

A  pubUdty  committee  of  teachers  wrote  the  advance  news 
items  and  handed  them  to  the  local  press  all  ready  to  print.  After 
the  first  event  they  followed  up  with  a  good  report  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening  lectures.  As  a  result  they  set  the  town  to  talk- 
ing about  their  lecture  course.  The  first  effort  left  a  balance  of 
$6o.  The  second  added  $85  to  this  amount.  The  thing  was  a 
success  because  the  town  was  lead  into  doing  team  work  in  behalf 
of  the  movement. 

The  Instructors 

For  best  results  the  talent  must  be  selected  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  building  up  of  the  pre-determined  issue  of  the  week.  Se- 
lect speakers  who  will  fit  into  this  scheme.  Take,  for  example, 
the  fotu:-day  program  above.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  se- 
cure one  instructor  who  could  interpret  industry  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  school  and  another  from  the  point  of  view  of  society. 
These  two,  with  the  help  of  the  music  teacher,  all  rightly  chosen, 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  a  week's  service  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  school  and  the  community. 

In  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  suggested  above  there  is  no 
necessary  rivalry  on  the  part  of  instructors  or  any  playing  to  the 
audience  for  favors,  but  instead  there  is  a  radiant  good  fellow- 
ship and  a  most  helpful  team  work.  The  instructor  who  has  no 
well-thought-out  message  should  not  be  allowed  to  appear  regu- 
larly on  the  institute  program.  But  if  he  really  has  one  every 
prime  mover  in  the  week's  session  should  co-operate  with  him  in 
putting  his  ideal  before  the  audience. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  associate  on  the  same  institute  pro- 
gram two  lecturers  who  are  of  radically  different  tjrpe  of  mind  and 
temperament.    There  are  some  big  educators  who  are  properly 
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called  conservatives,  who  are  mathematical  in  their  judgments, 
logical  in  their  thinking,  and  structuralists  in  their  philosophy  of 
education.  They  have  their  place,  the  world  needs  them.  There 
are  others  who  are  progressives  or  pragmatists,  who  take  genetic 
psychology,  as  their  watchword,  who  are  functionalists  in  their 
educational  philosophy,  and  who  are  most  fond  of  attempting  to 
interpret  all  the  work  of  the  school  in  terms  of  the  present  day 
movements  of  society.  They  too  are  just  as  much  needed,  but 
these  two  types  of  mind  should  never  be  associated  as  instructors 
on  the  same  institute  program  unless  it  is  desired  that  they  negate 
each  other's  efforts. 

For  the  evening  entertainment  there  should  certainly  be  an 
avoidance  of  those  numbers  that  might  properly  be  classified 
along  with  the  vaudeville  and  the  acrobatic  stage.  Let  all  this 
cheap  stuff  be  left  to  the  town  theatre  and  the  pictiu-e-show  house, 
if  it  must  be  tolerated  at  all. 

The  Conductor 

The  position  of  the  conductor  and  chairman  of  the  meetings 
is  one  of  singular  importance.  He  is  the  master  mind  who  has 
the  clearest  vision  of  what  the  institute  is  attempting  to  accomp- 
lish. In  a  tactful  way  he  connects  each  lecture  with  the  central 
purpose  of  the  session  and  thus  keeps  the  work  going  straight  for- 
ward toward  its  larger  unity.  He  needs  to  cultivate  a  positivism 
of  manner  and  a  firmness  of  decision.  If  he  lacks  these  some  one 
with  a  selfish  purpose  will  put  him  aside  and  turn  the  entire  session 
awry. 

The  mechanical  matters  of  promptness  and  punctuality  rest 
with  the  conductor,  and  he  needs  to  know  how  to  make  these  the 
servant,  not  the  master  of  the  situation.  He  will  not  permit  one 
number  on  the  program  to  consume  the  time  that  justly  belongs 
to  another. 

There  are  still  a  few  superintendents  and  institute  mana- 
gers who  need  to  use  less  of  the  methods  of  the  bulldozer  in  the 
direction  of  their  teachers.  Bossism  and  political  intriguing  quickly 
destroy  the  fine  spiritual  force  that  should  pervade  all  the  work. 
Cowboy  methods  of  rotmding  up  and  driving  are  not  at  all  nec- 
essary. Teachers  are  greatly  in  need  of  inspired  leadership  and  of 
that  spiritualizing  touch  which  would  bring  into  action  that  peculiar 
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([enius  which  is  resident  in  every  one  of  their  natures.  It  is  un- 
fortunate and  often  pathetic  that  superintendents  should  exert 
a  sort  of  life-and-destiny  influence  over  teachers,  on  account  of 
certification,  tenure  of  office  and  the  like. 

But  it  is  through  the  medium  of  introducing  the  parts  of  the 
program  that  the  conductor  shines  in  a  peculiar  light.  If  he  can- 
not do  this  reasonably  well,  then  you  may  expect  mediocre  results^ 
or  worse.  Not  only  should  he  introduce  the  speaker  who  is  new 
to  the  audience  but  he  should  also  re-introduce  him  whenever  such 
a  thing  will  help  to  give  point  and  meaning  to  the  address  to  fol- 
low. The  able  chairman  of  the  meetings  is  in  effect  an  efficient 
toast  master.  As  an  introduction  of  the  new  lecturer  he  may  at- 
tempt to  prepare  the  way  for  the  addresi,  (i)  by  a  pleasing  allu- 
sion to  some  incident  in  the  speaker's  past  life,  (2)  by  a  brief  sketch 
of  some  praiseworthy  thing  he  has  achieved,  or  (3)  by  a  dear  and 
specific  naming  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  called  as  an  in- 
structor. All  these  agencies  may  be  made  use  of  on  a  single  oc- 
casion. But  the  introducer  should  never  anticipate  and  discuss 
the  speaker's  address. 

Irrelevancy,  "boredom,"  and  much  more  that  is  in  the  class 
of  theie  will  tend  to  creep  into  the  schedule  of  session  topics.  The 
alert,  tactful  chairman  will  quickly  detect  these  dulling  affairs  and 
gently  puv  them  aside. 

This  article  will  be  continued  in  the  December  issue.  It  will  be  ac- 
companied by  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  author* s  career,  and  a  list  of 
his  more  important  books.  Dr,  McKeever's  activities  and  abilities 
have  won  for  him  a  most  honorable  place  among  educators  of  distinc- 
tion,—-Editor, 


The  Exlucational  Conning  Tower 

(A  Department  of  General  Educational  News  Interest,  Edited  by 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper) 

A  military  academy  is  not  usually  connected  in  our  minds 
with  religion.  Recently  a  bishop  of  one  of  our  American  churches 
was  speaking  at  West  Point  and  expressing  his  regret  that  students 
should  have  such  slight  interest  in  the  Bible.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  he  was  confronted  by  a  band  of  cadets  who  told  him  that 
for  ten  years  there  had  been  from  two  hundred  to  three  himdred 
of  the  cadets  each  year  studying  the  Bible  in  voluntary  group  classes 
using  regular  courses  of  study  and  taking  for  this  purpose  one  hour 
each  week  from  a  schedule  so  crowded  that  each  cadet  has  but 
three-quarters  of  an  hoiu-  a  day  to  himself.  A  similar  condition 
exists  at  Axmapolis  where  each  year  several  hundred  midshipmen 
are  engaged  in  Bible  study.  The  cadets  and  midshipmen  act  as 
leaders  of  small  groups  of  eight  or  ten  men  each  and  the  chaplain 
-or  one  of  the  professors  teach  these  students  before  hand,  preparing 
them  for  their  important  leadership. 


A  Japanese  Elementary  School  which  now  enrolls  seven  million 
pupils  under  the  sway  of  152,000  teachers,  40,000  of  whom  are 
women,  furnishes  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  efficient  primary 
education  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  attendance  is  compul- 
sory, no  fees  being  charged;  12,957  schools  have  physicians  for 
medical  inspection  and  virtually  every  school  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  gymnastic  exercises  and  hygiene.  As  a  result  of  such 
thorough  and  wide-spread  training  we  find  the  remarkable  record 
of  ninety-eight  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  bojrs  of  the  Em- 
pire of  school-going  age  in  school  and  ninety-seven  and  two-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  Japanese  girls.  These  schools  are  organized  quite 
largely  upon  American  and  Belgian  patterns.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  receive  but  a  mere  pittance  of  sixteen  yen  ($8.  a 
month)  they  still  find  opportunity  to  invigorate  their  minds  by 
attending  summer  training  schools,  and  also  by  membership  in 
various  educational  societies. 
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Alongside  of  E^  Azhar  University  in  Cario  with  its  12,000 
students  studying  almost  universally  the  Koran  and  seventh  cen- 
tury books  and  commentaries  connected  therewith,  a  great  mod- 
em movement  for  the  education  of  Egyptian  youths  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. This  work  is  largely  under  the  supervision  of  the  English 
government  through  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  the  British 
agesiX,  Lord  Kitchener,  Mr.  Douglas  Dunlop,  Director  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Sidney  Wells  who  has  charge  of  the  agricultural  and 
practical  side  of  the  Egyptian  educational  enterprise.  Thirty 
thousand  students  are  now  studying  in  these  schools  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  the  government  and  among  the 
most  popular  of  these  institutions  are  the  schools  of  Agriculture, 
Engineering,  Commerce  and  the  school  for  the  training  of  Police. 
The  education  of  women  moreover,  which  now  comprises  a  train- 
ng  for  23,000  Egyptian  girls  is  considered  the  greatest  advance  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  connection  with  the  modernization 
of  Mohammedans. 


"If  I  were  to  return  to  CoU^;e,  I  should  take  nothing  that  was 
practical,"  remarked  a  recent  College  graduate.  This  man  was 
trained  in  one  of  our  state  Universities  and  his  feeling  represents 
a  growing  tendency  among  the  more  intellectual  types  of  College 
students  who  are  being  trained  in  institutions  whose  chief  Mtw  is 
to  fit  men  to  earn  a  hvelihood. 

Education  ^  la  carte  seems  to  be  American  through  and 
through  yet  there  are  voices  raised  against  this  utiUtarian  train- 
ing and  among  these  is  the  voice  of  Amherst  College.  A  small 
circle  of  alumni  from  this  institution  have  expressed  the  ideal  of 
general  culture  in  the  following  words: 

"The  proposition  for  which  Amherst  stands  is  that  prepara- 
tion for  some  particular  part  of  life  does  not  make  better  citizens 
than  'preparation  for  the  whole  of  if;  that  because  a  man  can 
'function  in  society*  as  a  craftsman  in  some  trade  or  tedmical 
work,  he  is  not  thereby  made  a  better  leader;  that  we  have  already 
too  much  of  that  statesmanship  marked  by  ability  *to  further  some 
dominant  social  interest,*  and  too  little  of  that  which  is  'aware  of 
a  world  moralized  by  principle,  steadied  and  cleared  of  many  an 
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evil  thing  by  true  and  catholic  reflection  and  just  feeling,  a  world 
not  of  interest,  but  of  ideas.'  Amherst  upholds  the  proposition  that 
for  statesmen,  leaders  of  public  thought  for  literature,  indeed  for  all 
work  which  demands  culture  and  breadth  of  view,  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  the  classical  education;  that  the  duty  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  not  wholly  performed  when  the  youth  of  the 
country  are  passed  from  the  High  schools  to  the  Universities  to  be 
Vocationalized,'  but  that  there  is  a  most  important  work  to  be 
performed  by  an  institution  which  stands  outside  this  straight  line 
to  pe  uniary  reward;  that  there  is  room  for  at  least  one  great  classi- 
cal College,  and  we  believe  for  many  such." 


A  craze  to  learn  English  is  dominating  student   life  through- 
out the  world. 

t  is  the  custom  in  certain  parts  of  India  for  students  to  walk 
in  and  out  of  lectures  at  their  own  sweet  will  quite  regardless  of  the 
interruption  of  the  lecturer.  When  it  is  desired  to  have  a  stationary 
audienbe  the  presiding  official  gives  the  preliminary  announcement 
saying  "the  lecturer  today  speaks  entirely  in  English.  Any  student 
who  doesn't  understand  English  may  feel  free  to  go  out  at  any  time." 
As  a  consequence  every  stud^ok  remains  as  though  riveted  to  his 
seat  trying  to  look  interested  whether  or  not  he  understands  a  word 
the  lecturer  is  sayio^g. 

A  ChUese  student  advertised  recently  in  a  Pekin  paper  as 
follows:      "I  teach  English  as  far  as  'g.'  " 


The  writer  was  riding  in  a  tramcar  in  the  city  of  Tokio  and 
noticed  by  his  side  a  Japanese  youth  who  was  holding  in  his  hand 
an  English  book  which  he  was  pretending  to  read  with  great  in- 
terest, glancing  occasionally  to  see  if  the  foreigner  had  noticed 
his  erudition.  Upon  looking  over  the  edge  of  his  book  the  foreigner 
noticed  that  the  student  was  reading  his  English  book  upside  down. 

The  reason,  of  course,  for  this  ardent  desire  to  obtain  a  speak- 
ing knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
knowledge  brings  a   better   government   or   commercial   position. 
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The  Bast  today  is  becoming  economically  involved  in  the  great 
"time  spirit"  which  involves  the  world. 


Pegging  and  flogging  are  still  the  accomplishments  of  English 
education  in  the  large  schools  like  Winchester,  Eaton  and  Rugby. 
A  visitor  at  one  of  these  schools  will  notice  a  boy  of  the  upper  form 
crying  in  a  long  drawn  out  **f  a  a  g!"  at  which  thirty  or  forty  bojrs 
almost  instantly  will  be  seen  scrambling  and  falling  over  each  other 
in  their  haste  to  get  to  the  boy  of  the  upper  form.  "Why  such 
haste?"  one  asks.  The  answer  "The boy  who  is  the  last  to  appear 
is  compelled  to  do  the  work."  Fagging  in  these  schook  usually 
takes  the  form  of  running  errands  for  the  boys  of  the  upper  class 
making  their  tea  and  toast  and  serving  them  on  the  athletic  field 
by  carrying  their  sweaters  or  athletic  implements.  If  it  is  at  West- 
minster the  fag  receives  from  his  fag-master  a  fine  gift  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  flogging  of  school  boys  in  English  schools  is  usually  done 
by  the  headmaster  in  the  presence  of  the  head  boy  in  the  house. 
Strangely  enough  the  boys  seem  rarely  to  object  to  this  form  of 
disdpUne.  Concerning  one  master  who  had  flogged  him  a  stu- 
dent said,  "He  is  a  beast,  but  a  just  beast!" 


President  Clyde  Duniway  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  is 
quoted  as  saying  **A  custom  of  employing  graduate  students  at 
comparatively  low  salaries,  to  instruct  freshmen  classes  is  one  of 
the  bad  features  of  the  big  Universities." 

If  there  is  any  time  in  the  whole  Coll^;e  course  when  the  stu- 
dent is  in  need  of  contact  with  the  most  potent  and  forceful  per- 
sonahties  at  the  faculty  it  is  during  his  formative  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  When  it  is  possible  for  a  student  in  one  of  our 
large  New  England  Universities  to  say  as  one  Senior  said  recently, 
that  he  had  only  met  personally  three  of  the  regular  professoxs 
in  his  College  and  two  of  those  only  in  his  last  year  in  College,  there 
would  seem  to  be  something  radically  wrong  not  only  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  schedules  and  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  but 
also  in  the  idea  of  education. 
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Many  a  student  might  give  his  experience  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  CoUege  career  in  the  words  of  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  who  spoke  thus  of  his  teacher,  "I 
don't  remember  a  thing  he  said,  but  I'  remember  him.*' 


The  schoolhouse  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  community 
center  for  social  and  educational  purposes.  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin there  is  a  definite  movement  for  the  promotion  of  this  idea 
of  making  the  schoolhouse  a  social  center.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"council  chamber"  of  the  community.  A  civic  secretary  to  pro- 
mote this  work  is  now  under  consideration.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  social  center  law  provides  that  this  civic  secretary  shall 
organize,  publish  and  announce  programs  for  meetings  of  the  citi- 
zens in  schoolhouses  to  discuss  social  work  of  the  commtfnity  and 
various  public  questions. 


The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  has  just 
closed  registration  for  the  College  year  with  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  men.  These  men  have  registered  for  four  and  five  year  Pro- 
fessional Courses  in  Forestry  and  represent  forty-six  counties  in 
the  state  and  eleven  states  outside  of  New  York.  Some  of  the 
largest  cotmty  representations  come  from  Onondaga,  Kings,  Erie, 
New  York,  Suffolk  and  Dutchess.  The  following  states  are  rep- 
resented: Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ver- 
mont and  the  District  of  Columbia.  China  and  Russia  are  repre- 
sented as  foreign  countries.  Beside  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
men  in  the  professional  courses  at  the  College  of  Forestry  at  S3rra- 
cuse,  there  are  nineteen  men  taking  the  one  year  of  practical  work 
in  the  State  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena. 


The  Model  Store-Keeping  Method  of  In- 
struction for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved.) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

At  this  writing  the  work  of  organizing  classes  is  about  com- 
pleted and  our  department  mail  is  rapidly  filling  with  letters  from 
those  who  have  started  the  Model  Store  and  found  it  most  unex- 
pectedly useful.  Few,  if  any,  were  prepared  for  the  eagerness 
of  the  pupils  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  "catch  the  ideas" 
of  the  problems  that  have  been  so  hard  to  communicate  in  the 
past. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  work  in  England  is  already  dup- 
licated in  America,  so  far  as  the  schook  here  have  gone,  and 
a  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  class  progress  during  the  season 
is  assured. 

While  no  two  letters  are  alike,  the  mass  of  correspondence 
nins  along  similar  lines,  and  while  some  grasp  the  whole  plan  others 
ask  questions,  so  we  have  found  out  what  points  were  not  as  dear 
as  we  meant  them  to  be  in  the  printed  matter  issued,  which  natur- 
ally has  been  as  condensed  as  possible.  We  therefore  present  be- 
low: 

Answers  to  Questions  Most  Often  Asked 

**Why  use  real  boxesV* 

''Real"  packets  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school  work, 
to  secure  pupils'  eager  interest,  to  make  them  want  to  do  the  les- 
sons.    Imitation  packets  were  tried  and  found  wanting. 

*'Haw  can  you  do  it  free?'' 

These  packets  are  unpurchasable.  They  can  be  had  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  only  by  such  organized  work  as  we  are  doing.  With- 
out the  co-operation  of  leading  manufacturers  the  equipment  would 
be  unobtainable  irrespective  of  expense.  With  that  aid,  for  which 
we  have  arranged,  it  is  possible  to  send  the  "Model  Store"  free 
of  cost. 
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*'How  do  we  use  itV 

Instruction  Sheets,  with  lessons  to  fit  each  grade,  are  essential 
to  efficiency.    We  supply  these  also. 

''Where  can  I  put  it?" 

The  "Store"  takes  no  room  that  could  be  used  otherwise.  We 
have  solved  this  space  problem  in  many  easy  ways  described  in  our 
instructions. 

*'How  much  time  does  it  take?    We  are  very  busy,'* 

It  saves  time  and  simplifies  the  teacher's  work.  It  greatly 
stimulates  class  progress  and  especially  helps  to  keep  the  dull  chil- 
dren abreast  of  the  class  work. 

And — Two  Points,  rarely  mentioned,  which  we  want  all  to  under- 
stand. 

The  educational  value  of  the  "Model-Store-Keeping"  method 
is  proved  and  tmquestioned.  It  promotes  economy  in  school  ad- 
ministration. 

The  only  ba^ic  question  ever  raised  was,  "Does  the  plan  offend 
the  anti-advertising  rules  of  schook?"  It  does  not.  All  such 
questions  were  completely  and  competently  answered  before  we 
undertook  the  work.  All  objections  have  been  carefully  elimina- 
ted to  the  satisfaction  of  educators  and  school  officials.  In  fact 
this  was  conclusively  demonstrated  in  conservative  English  schools 
before  America  ever  used  the  method. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  an  EngUshman 
much  interested  in  educational  philanthropy  to  a  friend  after  a 
call  at  one  of  the  English  schools  where  he  observed  a  busy  class 
at  work,  in  a  "Model  Store,"  or  "Shop"  as  they  call  it,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  impression  the  work  makes  on  all  who  actually  ob- 
serve it.  The  eagerness  of  the  pupils,  the  unexpected  snap  and  vim 
of  their  work  is  always  a  surprise  and  leads  to  much  speculation  as 
to  why  such  work  was  not  started  long  ago.  We  all  realize  that 
a  very  little  child  really  loves  a  rag  doll  which  to  our  eyes  scarcely 
suggests  a  "baby."  We  all  find  that  affecTion  pitiful  and  seek 
to  place  a  "real  doll*  in  the  hands  of  the  little  one.  The  older 
they  grow  the  more  necessary  to  their  happiness  is  the  "real"  doll. 
That  this  tendency  persists  late  in  childhood,  that  it  can  be  util- 
ized by   teachers  to  make  teaching  quick,  effective  and  easy,  ought 
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not  to  be  a  new  idea,  but  in  practice  it  is  new.  The  means  for  ac- 
complishing this  manifest  thing  was  found  only  a  scant  three  years 
ago,  and  has  been  available  in  America  for  only  a  few  months. 
That  "it  works"  is  already  proved,  though  the  work  it  will  ulti- 
mately accomplish  is  beyond  estimate  at  this  time.  We  have 
headed  this  gentleman's  letter 

Modem  Mathematical  Methods 

"The  rapid  strides  made,  in  the  past  few  years,  in  practi- 
cal methods  of  education,  are  being  reflected  on  every  hand  in  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the  scholar. 
Today,  he  is  more  self-reliant,  and  more  manly.  There  is  not  so 
much  of  the  'Follow  My  Leader'  in  his  anatomy,  and  he  is  gradually 
being  educated  into  believing  that  he  is  an  individual,  and  that 
he   must  act  as  such. 

"Initiative  and  orig^ahty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  have 
led  him  to  introduce  the  'School  Store'  as  a  means  of  instilling  com- 
mercial mathematical  mysteries  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
This  system  is  proving  so  efficacious  in  sharpening  the  senses  of  dull 
scholars,  and  adding  a  keen  interest  to  a  hitherto  dry  subject,  that 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  most  of  the  large  school^  will  soon  be  in- 
cluding Store-keeping  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  curriculum* 

"The  classroom  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  school  and  store. 
Dummy  goods  are  displayed  on  benches,  and  busy  salesmen  are 
arranging  packets  of  cocoa  and  tea,  cans  of  cofiFee  and  chocolate, 
soap,  polish,  jams  and  sauce  in  such  a  manner  that  customers  may 
be  induced  to  purchase.  Cardboard  money  is  used,  and  trade 
rapidly  .becomes  brisk  on  the  order  to  start  being  given.  Clerks 
are  soon  busy  checking  accoimts  and  goods,  and  errand  boys  hurry 
here  and  there  deliverii^  goods  or  supplying  fresh  stock  to  the  har- 
assed salemen.  Hustle  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as  a  stipulated 
number  of  purchases  has  to  be  made  in  a  given  time.  A  simple 
form  of  book-keeping  is  adopited  by  means  of  which,  a  chief  derk 
and  one  or  two  assistants  can  balance  everjrthing  at  the  end  of  the 
shopping  session,  and  tell  at  a  glance  which  customers  or  sales- 
men have  been  responsible  for  errors. 

"Naturally  there  is  keen  competition  for  every  vacancy  in 
the  'office'  or  behind  the  counter,  and  the  lads  never  tire  of  hand- 
ling goods  or  money  in  making  their  transactions.     There  is  some- 
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thing  so  real  about  it  all  which  appeals  to  them  and  which  induces 
that  concentration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  in  school  and  in 
business.  The  whole  arrangement  of  office  checking  so  easily  de- 
tects an  error,  that  even  duU  scholars  are  goaded  forward  in  order 
to  avoid  making  mistakes  or  being  outdone  by  their  fellows. 

"Again,  the  idea  is  so  broad  in  its  possibilities.  This  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  when  housewives  of  the  future,  with  true  do- 
mestic economy  are  seen  making  the  necessary  purchases  for  the 
table  or  for  the  sculler}',  and  the  opportunities  for  moral  lessons 
are  evident  when  a  dirty  boy  is  persuaded  to  make  extensive  pur- 
chases in  soap,  and  restrict  his  expenditure  on  toffee.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  lesson  of  all  is  that  of  teaching  the  spending  power  of 
money  and  the  relative  values  of  the  currency  which  is  used. 

"As  all  successful  ideas  have  their  opponents,  so  with  this, 
we  can  hear  cries  of  'Commercialism*  and  'Advertisement.*  But 
why  grasp  at  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance.  Surely  an  idea 
of  such  great  educational  value  is  not  to  be  tabooed  because  such 
words  as  the  above  must  influence  someone.  If  by  means  of  a 
School  Store,  which  appears  real  and  concrete  we  are  assisting  the 
future  generation  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  surely  we  are  act- 
ing as  educationalists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  side 
issues  which  may  or  may  not  affect  the  great  army  of  producers, 
should  be  minor  considerations  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Scho- 
lastic profession." 


The  "Cracker-Barrel"  of  the  Model  Store 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Evening  World 
appeared  during  the  early  stages  of  a  most  worthy  effort  which  has 
since  borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of  very  valuable  information  for  those 
who  purchase  household  supplies  circulated  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City: 

Teach  Children  to  go  Marketing 

"Why  shouldn't  the  public  schools  teach  young  New  Yorkers 
to  be  intelligent  and  thrifty  buyers? 

"The  Mayor's  Food  Committee  plans  to  educate  school  chil- 
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dren  in  the  practical  and  homely  science  of  purchasing  proper  foods 
at  fair  prices.  City  youngsters  bom  of  foreign  parents  carry  home 
from  school  ideas  which  set  the  standards  of  the  family  and  turn 
the  elders  into  settled  Americans.  Many  of  these  children  trained 
in  American  schools  and  American  ways  shop  and  market  for  their 
less  confident  fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  said  that  forty  per  cent 
of  the  city's  retail  buying  is  done  by  children. 

"Then  let  the  public  schools  do  what  they  can  to  make  them  ex- 
perts. In  another  generation  we  shall  hear  less  of  retail  price- 
boosting  and  extortion.  We  shall  need  fewer  food  committees 
to  help  the  pubUc  defend  itself  against  rapacity  that  preys  upon 
ignorance  and  helplessness." 

Principals  who  had  the  "Model  Store"  equipment  in  use  com- 
bined the  two  adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  both,  though  one  such 
said,  *'Of  course  the  Mayor's  food  committee  circulars  do  not  help 
us  to  teach,  as  the  store  does,  but  they  did  work  in  nicely  together." 


The  principal  of  another  New  York  City  school  has  a  modi- 
fication of  the  lesson  system  that  gives  excellent  results.  She 
does  not  have  the  packets  bought  by  pupils  returned  directly  to 
the  shelves  after  each  lesson,  but  to  a  single  big  box  in  another 
place,  called  the  "wholesale  department."  The  higher  grades 
then  "purchase"  new  stock  for  the  retail  store  from  the  wholesale 
department  and  each  transaction  is  another  arithmetic  lesson. 


From  a  principal  in  a  distant  city  we  hear  "We  have  set  up 
the  'Store*  and  we  find  that  it  works.  Business  is  lively."  Brief, 
but  to  the  point.  Plainly  he  was  not  at  first  assured  that  it  would 
work.    The  store  is  its  own  best  advocate. 


Still  another  writes,  "I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  using  the 
equipment  sent  by  you.    The  work  has  been  a  great  success." 

But  to  really  get  the  right  impression  you  ought  to  hear  them 
talk  about  it. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Long    have    thy    sweet    melodious    lays 
Wrought    rapture    in    our    listening    hearts; 
Well    hast    thou    used    the    poet's   arts. 
So  we  must  voice  our  earnest  praise. 

Thou    art    the    bard    of    nature-chimes 
Of    babbling    brook    and    purling    stream; 
Of  bird   and   bee;  of  glint  and  gleam 
Of    sunshine — ^fill    thy    graceful    rhymes. 

Of  childhood   thou   hast   sweetly   sung; 
Their  griefs  have  touched  thy  heart;  their  joys 
Thou    hast    revealed — all    girls    and    boys, 
Are   thine,   and   thou   art   ever   young. 

O   Riley  I   bard   of   rare   delight, 
Thy   songs   so   joyous   are   and   sweet, 
We   rise   up   rapturously   to   greet 
Thee,  that  so  blithesomely  dost  write. 

This  broken  tribute  of  our  praise 
Wilt   thou   accept,    O   greatly   blest? 
May  naught  but  gladness  fill  thy  breast 
(This  is  our  prayer)  through  coming  days. 
—Archie  Dallas  Williams,  in  "The  Book  News  Monthly." 

***** 

The  ''Century  Magazine"  for  October  contains  an  article  on 
J.  M.  Barrie  from  the  pen  of  John  D.  Williams.  In  the  cotu-se 
of  the  paper  Mr.  Williams  relates  an  anecdote  involving  Barrie 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Since  Mr.  Barrie  went  to  live  in  his 
six-room  apartment  on  Adelphi  Terrace  overlooking  the  Thames 
and  the  Victoria  Embankment,  the  Terrace  has  become  a  sort  of 
literary  colony.  Underneath  the  Barrie  apartment  lives  John 
Galesworthy,  and  a  floor  farther  down,  Granville  Parker.  Just 
across  the  way,  at  No.  lo  Adelphi  Terrace,  George  Bernard  Shaw 
has  rooms  directly  facing  Barrie's. 

"I've  never  seen  Shaw,"  an  American  said  to  Barrie,  when 
sitting  with  him  one  day  as  his  guest  at  luncheon. 

"Well,  you  shall,  my  lad,  and  at  once,"  answered  Mr.  Barrie. 
And  at  that  he  took  from  the  table  two  or  three  crusts  of  bread, 
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which  he  was  presently  throwing  through  the  open  upper  half  of 
his  dining-room  window  with  all  his  might.  Soon  a  face,  as  of  a 
grinning  satyr,  appeared  in  the  corresponding  window  across  the 
way.  Quickly  the  upper  half  of  the  window  over  the  way  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  voice  shouted,  "An  invitation  to  a  feast,  Barrie, 
or  are  you  casting  your  bread  upon  the  troubled  waters?" 

♦  *  *  *  * 

AN  OLD  MAID 

Day    after    day    she    knits    and    sews. 
Waiting    for    nothing — yet    she    waits; 
Hemmed    in    by    silence,    pansy    rows, 
A    set   of   Lytton,    five   old    plates. 
There    is   a    bird    that    seldom    sings. 
Four    genre    pictures    on    the    wall — 
Day    after    day    she    sees    these    things. 
And  that  is  all. 

Great    joys    or    sorrows    never    came 

To    set    her    placid    soul    astir; 

Youth's  glowing  torch.   Love's  leaping  flame. 

Were    never    lit    for    her. 

The   harsh    years   only   make   her   wear 

Misforttmes    like    a    frail    perfume — 

Is   hung   behind    her   on    the    stair 

And   filled   the   room. 

Tending    her    lilac    grief    with    tears. 
Her    soul    grew    prim    and    destitute; 
An   empty   guest-room,    locked    for   years. 
Musty    with    dreams    and    orris    root — 
The  strengthening  cares,  the  kindling  strife 
Of   living   never   swept   her   high — 
For   even    in    the    midst   of   life. 
Life  passed  her  by. 

— Louis  Untermyer,  in  the  "Smart  Set." 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 


The  Eyes  of  the  World:  Harold  Bell  Wright's  latest  work 
"The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  is  very  unlike  anything  he  has  given  us 
heretofore.  The  book  portrays  the  struggles  of  a  young  artist 
who  fotmd  it  hard  to  live  up  to  his  ideals  in  the  effort  to  attain 
success  in  his  work.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  finally  being  able 
to  live  up  to  these  ideals,  is  in  his  friendship  with  and  fondness  for 
a  popular  novelist  of  the  day,  a  sort  of  cynical  pessimist,  filled  with 
disgust  at  his  own  success  and  the  quality  of  the  work  that  brought 
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him  success.  The  young  artist  finds  that  money  is  the  reward  for 
pampering  to  the  desires  of  those  who  want  to  believe  themselves 
other  than  they  are.  But  his  love  for  a  pure  young  girl  finally 
leads  him  into  the  right  path,  and  he  learns  that  '*the  eyes  of  the 
world"  is  not  always  the  real  success. — (The  Eyes  of  the  World, 
by  Harold  Bell  Wright.    The  Book  Supply  Co. 

***** 

Howard  Sutherland,  author  of  "The  Promise  of  Life,"  (Rand 
McNally  &  Co.),  was  bom  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  but  came 
to  this  country,  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  in  his  early  twenties.  He 
was  educated  in  England  and  Germany,  was  engaged  in  Civil  En- 
gineering in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  newspaper  man  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  actively  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Klondyke,  for  nearly 
two  years,  in  the  early  days  of  that  famous  camp.  Among  the 
people  of  whom  he  can  relate  reminiscences  are  Bismark,  Bebel, 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Stoddard,  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin  Miller.  As 
a  boy  he  was  invited  to  drink  chocolate  with  the  then  Prince  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  his  wife  and  children,  one  of  whom  is  now  German 
Emperor;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  "Idylls  of  Greece,"  he  re- 
ceived messages  from  their  majesties.  Queen  Alexandria  of  England, 
and  King  George  of  Greece. 

***** 

Bantbi:  "Adjectives  in  the  superlative  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  means  writers  could  find  to  express  their  admiration  of 
this  story,"  say  the  publishers  of  this  book.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.),  and  we  join  the  throng.  Of  all  the  works  of  fiction  that  have 
reached  our  desk  during  the  past  year  nothing  equals  the  bright- 
ness, the  buoyancy  of  this  volume.  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke  has 
written  a  masterpiece  of  fiction,  clean,  sweet,  and  wholesome.  An 
attempt  at  review  is  superfluous;  get  the  book  and  read  it.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  it.  "Bambi"  is  being  dramatized  and  will 
probably  appear  as  a  play  some  time  dming  the  winter. 

***** 
Plantation  Stories  of  Old  Louisana:    Teachers  will  hail  this 
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book  with  delight  In  Old  Jason,  the  story-teller,  the  author  has 
created  a  character  that  will  rival  "Unde  Remus."  The  old  fel- 
low's legends,  related  in  the  quaint  negro  dialect  of  the  South  of 
years  ago,  are  remarkable  examples  of  a  vanishing  folk-lore  and 
are  certain  to  entertain  all  readers — old  and  young,  alike.  Some 
of  the  stories  included  in  the  voliune  are:  "How  Mr.  Lynx  Lost 
His  Long  Tail";  "The  Crowning  of  the  King  Bird";  "How  Mr. 
Fox  Fooled  Madam  Possum";  "How  Dr.  Pig  Cured  Mr.  Wolf," 
and  many  more  equally  attractive.  (Plantation  Stories  of  Old  Louis- 
iana, by  Andrews  Wilkinson.    The  Page  Co.). 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Saturdays  Child:  Under  this  title  we  have  another  of  Kath- 
leen Norris's  deHghtful  romances.  This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  whose 
quest,  like  that  of  all  girls  the  world  over,  is  for  the  Great  Unknown 
adventure.  Susan  is  a  lovable  girl  who  has  to  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing The  various  experiences  through  which  she  passes,  the  various 
viewpoints  which  she  holds  until  she  comes  finally  to  realize  that 
the  only  true  service  is  service  for  others,  and  the  only  thing  that 
really  counts  in  life,  are  told  with  that  same  intimate  knowledge 
of  character,  that  healthy  optimism  and  the  belief  in  the  ultimate 
goodness  of  mankind  which  have  dist  nguished  all  of  this  author's 
work.  (Saturday's  Child,  by  Kathleen  Norris.  The  Macmillian 
Co.) 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Decorations  of  the  Home  and  School:  Environment  in  its  mater- 
ial sense — the  neglected  phase  of  education — and  its  influence  on 
the  development  of  growing  children  is  the  real  theme  of  Mr.  Dill- 
away's  book.  He  points  out  clearly  common  faults  found  in  the 
ayerage  school  arrangement,  and  then  by  text  and  rearrangement 
show  how  the  decorative  schemes  of  these  same  schools  may  be 
made  to  reflect  true  artistic  quality. 

Even  more  important  than  the  environment  of  the  school 
is  that  of  the  home,  and  the  second  part  of  this  book  describes  and 
illustrates  by  comparison  of  selected  objects  the  elements  of  good 
and  bad  taste  in  home  decoration.    The  book  is  beautifully  printed 
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on  soft  cameo  paper,  in  large  type,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  (Decoration's  of 
the  Home  and  School,  by  Theodore  M.  Dillaway.  Milton  Bradley 
Co.) 

***** 

A  Group  of  Famous  Women:  No  better  way  of  preparing  our 
school  girls  for  their  enlarged  opporttmities  for  dvic  usefulness 
can  be  suggested  than  by  a  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  fa- 
mous women  who  have  preceded  them.  This  collection  is  timely 
and  brief.  It  contains  the  life  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Dorothy  Pa)me 
Madison,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Julia  'Ward  Howe,  Mary  Lyon,  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  Frances  E.  Willard,  and  many  more  notable  charac- 
ters. The  work  is  dedicated  to  "The  Women  Teachers  of  America 
Whose  Noble  Lives  Have  Ever  Been  an  Inspiration  to  the  Youth 
of  Our  Land."  Teachers  will  find  this  volume  worthy  a  perma- 
nent place  in  their  library,  and  of  great  value  and  helpfulness 
in  the  class  room. — (A  Group  of  Famous  Women,  by  Edith  Hor- 
ton,   D.  C     Heath  &  Co.) 

***** 

The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds:  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  read  "Joyce  of  the  North  Woods," 
and  '*A  Son  of  the  Hills"  will  be  delighted  with  Harriett  T.  Com- 
stock's  new  book,  "The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds."  It  deals  with 
life  dose  to  nature  in  the  great  woods,  and  later  with  life  in  the 
dty.  The  heroine,  Priscilla,  is  a  ddightful  creature,  charmingly 
original.  The  volume  abotmds  in  that  breezy  atmosphere  which 
permeates  all  of  this  author's  work. — (The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds, 
by  Harriett  T.  Comstock.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


*  *  *  *  * 


In  her  forthcoming  novd,  "The  Witch,"  announced  by  Messrs. 
Houghton  MifiBlin  Co.,  Miss  Mary  Johnson  goes  back  to  the  scenes 
and  period  of  her  earlier  stories — ^the  da3rs  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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The  Empress  Frederick:  Here  is  one  of  the  really  important 
books  of  the  season  for  educators  in  general.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
life  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  the  mother  of  the  present  German 
Emperor.  Willam  II  has  always  been  called  much  more  the  son 
of  his  mother  than  of  his  father,  and  to  understand  his  character 
a  knowledge  of  his  mother,  the  Empress  is  essential.  Here  we 
learn  of  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  present  emperor  as  a 
youth,  the  influence  of  Bismark  on  the  formation  of  his  character. 
The  Empress  Frederick  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
a  central  figure  in  Berlin  for  many  years  and  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Bismark.  The  book  is  anon3rmous  but  is  without  doubt  a 
true  biography. 

The  present  strife  in  Europe  makes  this  book  especially  timely 
and  teachers  in  general  will  find  it  of  great  value,  in  reviewing  and 
fixing  important  events  from  the  War  of  1870,  between  France 
and  Germany  up  to  the  present  time. — (The  Empress  Frederick. 
Anon.     Dodd    Mead  &  Co.) 

*  *  «  «  * 

The  Hidden  Children:  This  is  the  story  of  the  life  and  love 
of  a  nameless  girl  and  a  young  soldier  in  the  company  known  as 
Morgan's  Rifles  The  scene  is  in  upper  New  York  State  where 
the  American  colonists  are  waging  a  bitter  war  against  the  great 
Iroquois  Indian  Confederacy.  The  girl,  Lois,  is  a  camp  follower 
in  rags  when  her  beauty  attracts  Euan  Loskiel,  who  learns  that 
she  is  trying  to  go  to  Catherinestown,  the  Indian  stronghold,  because 
she  believes  her  mother  to  be  a  prisoner  there.  The  romance  be- 
tween the  two,  their  progress  together  through  the  hostile  Indian 
coimtry,  the  thrilling  scouting  expeditions,  the  terrific  battles  be- 
tween Clinton's  army  and  the  Iroquois,  the  weird  sacrificial  rites 
of  the  Seneca  sorcerers  the  final  great  victory,  and  the  solution  of 
the  mjrstery  concerning  the  **Hidden  Children,"  are  all  a  part  of 
the  most  vivid  and  exciting  story  Mr.  Chambers  has  ever  written. — 
(The  Hidden  Children,  by  Robert  W.   Chambers.     D.  Appleton 

&  Co.) 

***** 

Oh!  James!  Under  this  title,  Mr.  H.  M.  Edington  has  written 
a  humorous  farce  of  a  rich  man,  and  an  economical  wife,  which 
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will  banish  care  for  the  evening  it  requires  for  reading.  James 
Bright  makes  money  fast,  and  his  wife  won't  spend  it;  he  believes 
that  money  should  circulate,  and  he  hits  upon  the  plan  of  allowing 
five  attractive  young  women  to  spend  it  for  him.  Of  course,  com- 
plications arise,  which  James  finds  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. — (Oh!  James!  by  H.  M.  Edington. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes: 
Katherine  B.  Judson,  the  author  of  this  new  volume  is  well  known 
among  teachers  as  the  author  of  "Myths  and  Legends  of  Cali- 
fornia," "Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  etc.  This, 
her  latest  volume,  is  full  of  that  mystery  and  magic  which  abotmded 
in  the  land  of  Hiawatha,  in  the  land  of  the  Ojibways,  among  the 
green  islands,  graceful  and  beautiful,  lying  amidst  the  dancing 
blue  waters  of  Gitche  Gomee,  the  Great  Water.  (Lake  Superior). 
We  learn  how  Gitche  Manito,  the  Good  One,  taught  the  Indians 
how  to  plant  the  Indian  com,  how  to  strip  and  btuy  Mondamin, 
and  how  to  gather  the  com  in  the  month  of  falling  leaves,  that 
there  might  be  food  in  camps  when  the  snows  of  winter  came.  But 
quite  different  are  the  tales  of  the  Southland — of  the  Cherokees, 
Biloxis,  and  Chitimachas.  These  are  stories  of  wild  turkeys,  of 
persimmons  and  racoons,  and  the  spirits  that  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain places  where  none  dare  to  go.  It  is  a  book  to  delight  childhood, 
to  hold  the  intense  interest  of  grownups,  and  a  book  useful  for  all 
teachers. — (M)rths  and  Legends  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  by  Katherine  B.  Judson.    A.  C.  McClurg  Co.) 

«  *  «  «  « 

The  Wall  of  Partition:  This  new  volume  by  the  author  of 
"The  Rosary,"  "The  Following  of  the  Star,"  etc.,,  is  quite  up  to 
her  usual  high  standard.  The  story  opens  with  the  return  of  the 
hero  to  London  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  Ten  years  before, 
Rodney  Steele,  had  been — ^no  fabulous  hero — but  just  an  honorable 
man  in  a  tight  place,  and  the  girl  he  loved  and  trusted  had  turned 
on  him  within  a  week  of  the  day  which  was  to  make  her  altogether 
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his.    The  result — read  it  and  sec. — (The  Wall  of  Partition,  by 
Florence   L.    Barclay.    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.) 

MAGAZINE  NOTES 

The  Bookman  Jar  October:  "The  Trail  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son"; "O.  Henry's  Texas  Days";  "AThackery  Portfolio";  "Joseph 
Conrad— A  Study";  "The  New  Poetry." 

Current  Opinion  for  October:  "How  To  Read  the  War  Dis- 
patches"; The  New  Pope";  "Military  Experts  on  the  Great  Battle"; 
"General  Joffre";  "A  Study";  "The  War  at  Sea";  "The  Crisis 
in  Japan";  "The  Analogy  Between  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Waves 
from  Brain  to  Brain." 

The  InternaUonal  for  September:  "Poems  of  War";  "Why 
the  Teuton  Fights";  "A  Parable,"  Leo  Tolstoy  (Translated  by 
Aline  Delano.). 

The  Collonade  for  September:  "The  Story  of  the  Minareh  at 
Keohneh-Shehr";  "Rabindranth  Tagore";  "By  the  Waters  of  the 
Tigris";  "The  Franck  Chorales";  "The  Plays  of  Arthur  Schnit- 
zler." 

Scribner's  for  October:  "A  Hunter-Naturalist  in  the  Brazil 
Wilderness";  "The  River  of  Doubt";  "Norway  and  the  Norw^ians 
from  an  American  Point  of  View";  "A  Diary  of  James  Gallitin  in 
Europe";  "The  Fleet";  "Armageddon— The  Forging  of  a  Great 
Peace." 

The  Atlantic  For  October:  "Do  Our  Representatives  Repre- 
sent"; "The  Reasons  Behind  the  War";  "The  Revelations  of  the 
Middle  Years";  "Proserpina  and  the  Sea-Nymphs",  (A  Poem); 
"The  Friendless  Majority";  "Laissez  Faire  in  Religion";  "Our 
Cultural  Humanity";  "Union  Portraits,"  George  B.  McClellan; 
"England  and  America" — ^A  Sonnet;  "Mediations  on  .Votes  for 
Women";  "School";  "Italy's  Position";  "The  Kaiser  and  His  Peo- 
ple." 

Hearsts  for  October:  "Mr.  Dooley  On  Eugenics";  "My  Life's 
Story,"  David  Belasco";  "The  Reservoir  of  Mystery,"  Maurice 
MaeterUnck. 

The  Book-News  Monthly  for  September:  "Fair  Seville,"  George 
Barr  McCutcheon;  Harold  Bell  Wright;  "A  Reminiscence  of 
Whittier";  "A  Visit  to  Newstead  Abbey";  "Everyday  Lessons  from 
New  Books";  "Afoot  in  Limousin." 
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The  Cosmopolitan  for  October:  "Egpyt  of  the  Magicians"; 
"From  Newsboy  to  Senate,"  William  Alden  Smith;  "The  Invis- 
ible Helpers,"(A  Poem);   "What's  The  Use,"   Dr.   Frank  Crane. 

The  Multitude  for  October:  "Wars  of  a  Centiuy  Ago  and  To- 
day"; "See  America  First";  "State  Buildings  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition";  "Vocational  Schools  and  Their 
Work";  "The  Crime  Against  Prosperity";  "The  Menace  of  the 
English  Sparrow";  "Why  Prosperity  Will  Soon  Come  Again"; 
"Worth-while  People,"  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden. 

The  American  Boy  for  October:  "AH  Europe  at  War";  "Boys 
Who  Keep  Order  at  Sea";  "Everyday  Electricity";  "A  Boy's  Am- 
bition and  Its  Fulfillment";  "A  Game  for  Boys  Everywhere."    * 

The  Woman* s  Home  Companion  for  October:  "Feminine  Fi- 
nance"; "When  You  Start  Your  Library";  "When  Is  Youth— What 
After  Youth";  "What  Every  Mother  Wants  To  Know";  "What 
War  Meant  to  Me";  "Little  Moon  Face." 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  October:  "Need  a  Woman  over 
Fifty  Feel  Old,"  Jane  Addams;  "How  Women  Are  Robbed";  "An 
EflFective  Subtu-ban  Church";  "The  Romance  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal"; "How  Do  You  Explain  Things,"  Lyman  Abbott. 

Metropolitan  for  October:  "The  Last  War";  "What  I  Saw  in 
Liege";  "The  Englishman,"  John  Reed. 

Collier's  for  October:  "Detained  by  the  Germans,"  Will  Irwin; 
"Struggling  Toward  Holy  Russia";  "Leaders  of  The  Russian  In- 
vasion"; "Conditions  in  Austria." 

Sunset  for  September;  "The  Pulse  of  the  Pacific";  "The  Battle 
of  the  Pacific";  "Tropical  Land  Falls";  "Two  California  Song- 
Birds  in  Europe";  "In  the  Heart  of  an  Opal";  "The  Man  Who 
Won";  "Interesting  Westerners." 

Physical  Culture  for  October:  "The  Case  Against  the  Corset"; 
"The  Physique  of  Europe's  Armies";  "What  Work  Makes  for 
Long  Life";  "The  Truth  About  Eugenics." 

{To  Our  Readers:  The  topics  from  the  various  periodicals  which 
reach  our  desk  monthly y  are  selected  as  those  of  interest  to  teachers, 
only,  rather  than  readers  at  large.  Of  course  the  fiction  and  verse,  as 
appearing  in  any  and  all  of  the  above-mentioned  periodicals  are  the 
most  representative,  and  the  best  in  our  current  literature,  but  to  men- 
tion  all  these  would  not  be  possible,  because  of  the  limited  space  of  this 
department) 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Decorations  of  the  School  and  Home,  Theodore  N.  DiUaway. 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

The  Eyes  of  the  World,  Harold  Bell  Wright.    Book  Supply  Co. 

Bambi,    Marjorie    Benton    Cooke.     Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

Plantation  Stories  of  Old  Louisiana,  Andrews  Wilkinson.  Page 
&Co. 

Saturdays   Child,    Kathleen    Norris.    The   Macmillian   Co. 

A  Group  of  Famous  Women,  Edith  Horton.      D.  C.  Heath  Co. 

The  Young  Field  Readers,  Ella  Plagg  Young  and  Walter  Taylor 
Field.     Ginn. 

The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds,  Harriett  T.  Comstock.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Empress  Frederick,  Anon3rmous.     Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Hidden  Children,  Robert  W.  Chambers.     D.  Appleton  Co. 

Ohl  James,  H.  M.  Edington.    Little,  Brown  &  Go. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes  ^ 
Katherine  B.  Judson.    A.  G.  McGlurg  Go. 

A  Dream  of  Purple  Roses,  Mrs.  Hubert  Barclay.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

The  WaU  of  Partition,  Florence  L.  Barclay.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Our  Little  Spartan  Cousin  of  Long  Ago,  Julia  Darrow  Cowles. 
Page  Co. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June,  Grace  S.  Richmond.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

The  United  States  and  Peace,  William  H.  Taft.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Fipire^  Famed  in  Fiction,  Pillsbiuy.    Rand  McNally  Co. 


Book  Mention 

Qty,  State  and  Nation.  A  Text  Book  of  constructive  citizen- 
ship for  Elementary  Schools  and  Junior  High  Schools,  by  William 
L.  Nida,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  River  Forest,  Illinois.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price  75  cents.  ^ 

The  State  supports  the  schools.  The  schools  make  for  loyal 
and  intelligent  citizenship,  thus  justifying  the  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  To  increaise  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in 
this  particular  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 
civics.  Textbooks  for  such  a  purpose  must  be  kept  abreast  of 
the  times,  must  deal  with  intensely  modem  and  practical  prob- 
lems, and  should  be  so  arranged  and  illustrated  as  to  challenge 
the  interest  of  every  normal  pupil  in  the  grades  for  which  the  book 
is  written.  This  book  admirably  meets  all  the  requirements.  It 
deals,  as  indicated  in  the  title,  with  the  problems  that  concern, 
first,  the  city,  next,  the  state,  and  third,  the  nation.  The  great 
concerns  of  the  present  day  are  presented  as  in  panoramic  review. 
The  result  should  be  that  the  student  is  helped  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  citizenship  and  the  manifold  workings  of  the  govern- 
ment which  so  benevolently  furnishes  him  his  opportunities  for 
preparation  for  a  life  of  honorable  service. 

New  York  SchooIInqtixry,  Reply  of  the  association  of  Dis- 
trict Superintendents  of  New  York  to  certain  findings  and  reco- 
mendations  of  Professor  Prank  M.  McMurry  and  Professor  Ed- 
ward C.  Elliott.  Prepared  by  a  Coromittee.  Edited  by  Joseph 
S.  Taylor,  Pd.  D. 

So  much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  report  of  the  Hanus 
committee,  which  conducted  an  examination  of  the  New  York 
school  system  in  1911-1913,  that  the  reply  of  the  Superintendents 
deserves  at  least  an  equal  share  of  attention.  While  the  report 
was  published  in  three  large  volumes  averaging  more  than  600 
pages  each  the  reply  is  a  modest  paper-covered  book  of  116  pages. 
The  Association  of  District  Superintendents  tmanimously  con- 
curred in  the  report  of  the  special  committee  composed  as  follows: 

"Wlliam  L.  Ettinger,  Chairman;  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Secretary; 
William  J.  O'Shea,  Ex-Offido;  Charles  W.  Lyons,  Albert  Shiels, 
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Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  Grace  Stradum,  Joseph  H.  Wade.  This  oom- 
mittee  concemed  itself  with  that  part  of  the  Hantis  coumiittec's 
report  which  covered  the  problems,  "The  Quality  of  dasBroom 
Instructiou"  and  "The  Course  of  Study/'  treated  by  Prank  M. 
McMurry  of  Columbia  University,  and  "The  Supervision  by  Prin- 
cipals/' by  Prof.  B.  C.  Elliott,  of  the  Univertity  of  Wisooostn. 
The  conclusion  readied  is:  "The  whole  inquiry  with  reference  to 
the  tearhing  and  supervision  of  elementary  schools  is  a  set  of  opin- 
ions  badced  by  guesses  and  assumptions." 

Copies  may  be  had  at  50  cents  each  by  addressing  Joseph 
S.  Taylor,  2275  Loring  Place,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

School  Efficiency  Series.  Edited  by  Paul  H.  Hanns.  Pnb- 
lidied  by  World's  Work  Company,  YonkersOn-Hudson,  New  York. 

Several  of  this  series  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this  de- 
partment. The  following  recently  recdved,  and  deserving  of  ex- 
tended reviews  whidi  only  the  lade  of  space  prevents. 

High  School  Courses  of  Study*  By  Calvin  O.  Davis,  Junior 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan. 

High  School  Organkation*  A  constructive  study  applied  to 
New  York  City.  By  Prank  Ballou,  Director  of  Promotio||i  and 
Educational  Measurement,  Boston  Public  Sdiook. 

School  Training  of  Defective  Children*  By  Henry  H.  Goddari 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Traimng  Sdiool 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Answers  to  1000  Pertinent  Literary  Questions 

501-600 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramfr 

501.  John  Burrou{^  said  of  Bergson:    ''He  is  a  philosopher  upon 

whom  the  spirits  of  both  literature  and  sdenoe  have  de- 
scended." 

502.  Alice  Cary  said: 

"We  are  immortal  now  and  here, 
Our  fear  is  all  we  have  to  fear." 

503.  Sidney  Lanier  was  called  "The  Best  Beloved  Poet  of  Georgia. 

504.  Cervantes  said:    "What  is  good  is  never  too   abundant. 

505.  Gene  Stratton  Porter  was  the  author  of  "Moths  of  the  Lim- 

berlost." 

506.  Franklin  Simmons,  the  American  sculptor,  has  thrice  been 

decorated  by  the  King  of  Italy. 

507.  Concord,  Mass.,  library  has  an  alcove  devoted  to  the  works 

of  the  Uterary  people  of  the  town. 
506.  Channing  said  of  Bronson  Alcott,  "I  never  meet  that  man 
without  being  cheered." 

509.  Shakespeare  said,  "No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty." 

510.  Hiram  Powers  established  his  fame  as  a  sculptor  by  his  "Greek 

Slave." 
5x1.  John  Hay  was  called  the  "Poet-Statesman." 
5x2.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  said: 

"Fame  is  the  fragrance  of  heroic  deeds, 
Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds." 
5x3.  John  Hay  was  the  author  of  "Castilian  Days." 
5x4.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  said: 

"And  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain. 
May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein." 
5x5.  English  people  called  Joaquin  Miller  "The  American  Byron." 
516.  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  William  Dean  Howells  "The  great- 
est novelist  of  our  age." 
5x7.  Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  author  of  the  lines: 
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"A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In   such   great   offices   as   suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven." 

518.  Alfred  Noyes  is  the  most  popular  of  living  English  poets. 

519.  Jacob  Riis  is  the  author  of  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 

520.  The  "Snark"  was  a  smaU  boat  built  by  and  under  the  directiofi 

of  Jack  London,  which  he  navigated  through  the  Pacific 
and  the  South  Seas  of  Australia,  on  a  cruise  afterward  de- 
scribed in  his  volume,  "The  Cruise  of  the  Snark." 

521.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  said  of  his  work:     "I  don't  do  it. 

I'm  only  the  willow  through  which  the  whistle  comes." 

522.  Short  Beach,  Conn.,  is  notable  as  the  home  of  EUa  Wheeler 

Wilcox. 

523.  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  declared  to  be  the  most 

picttu'esque  structtue  in  America. 

524.  Joaquin  Miller  said,  "My  cradle  was  a  covered  wagon,  pointed 

West." 

525.  Charles  P.  Lmnmis  in  1895,  organized  "The  Landmarks  Chib" 

to  raise  funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  Franciscan 
Missions  of  California. 

526.  Jack  London,  in  his  youth,  gained  the  title  of  "The  Boy  Or- 

ator" because  of  his  curbstone  speeches  on  Socialism. 

527.  George  Herbert  was  called  "The  Poet  of  Things  Divine" 

528.  Eugene  Field  wrote  "The  Sugar  Plum  Tree." 

529.  Dr.  Maria  Montessori  has  been  termed  "The  Modem  FroebeL" 

530.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  wrote  "Poems  of  Field  and  CabiiL" 

531.  Joseph  Addison  married  the  Countess-dowager  of  Warwick. 

532.  Thomas  Gray  in  his  famous  "Elegy"  wrote  the  lines: 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

533.  Oliver  Goldsmith  has  been  termed  "The  Most  Beloved  of 

English  Writers." 

534.  WiUiam  Cowper  died  insane. 

535.  In   Fitz-Grecne   HaUec^'s   tribute   to    Robert    Bums   occurs 

these  lines: 

"Pilgrims   whose    wandering   feet   have   pressed 
The   Switzer's   snow,    the   Arabs   sand« 
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Or   trod   the   piled   leaves   of   the   West, 
My   own   green   forest   land. 
All   ask   the   cottage   of   his    birth, 
Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  sung. 
And    gather    feelings    not    of    earth, 
His  fields  and  streams  among." 

536.  Alexander  Pope  has  been  called  **The  Father  of  Epigram." 

537.  Thomas  Hood  in  his  peom,   ''I  Remember,   I  Remember," 

wrote  the  following: 

**I  remember,   I  remember. 
The   fir-trees,    dark   and   high, 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were    close    against    the    sky. 
It    was    a    childish    ignorance 
But    now    'tis    little   joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  ofif  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

538.  Of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  it  was  said,  **He  was  of  imagi- 

nation all  compact." 

539.  The  two  greatest  American  writers  of  the  Colonial  period 

were    Benjamin    Franklin    and    Jonathan    Edwards. 

540.  Herbert  Kauffman  in  his  poem,  "The  Kingdom  of  If,"  wrote 

the  following: 
"There's  a  wonderful  coimtry,   the   Kingdom  of   If, 
And  it  lies  in  the  Valley  of   Dreams. 
'Neath  the  bluest  of  skies,  where  the  sun  never  dies, 
I     has  gold  for  its  oceans  and  streams. 
There  is  never  a  storm  and  there's  never  a  cloud. 
And  there's  never  a  grief   nor   a  woe. 
And  there's  never  a  heart  that  in  sorrow  is  bowed. 
By   the   banks   where   the   golden   streams   flow." 

541.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

542.  Vassar  College  is  located  at   Poughkeepsie,   New   York,   on 

the  picturesque  Hudson  river. 

543.  Bryn  Mawr  (Welsh  for  "great  hill")  is  a  woman's  college  lo- 

cated near  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

544.  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  notable  for  having  been 

the  place  of  worship  of  George  Washington  and  Robert 
^f.   I^ee. 
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545.  Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Craik  was  the  author  of  "The  littk 

Lame  Prince." 

546.  Stanley  Weyman  wrote  "The  House  of  the  WoK." 

547.  John  Stuart  Mill  said:    "The  only  freedom  which  deserves 

the  name,  is  that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own  way, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theiis, 
or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  it." 

548.  Walt  Whitman  said,  "Rise  after  rise  bow  the  phantoms  te- 

hind  me." 

549.  Washington  Irving  was  spoken  of  as  "The  first  Ambassador 

whom  the  New  World  of  letters  sent  to  the  Old." 

550.  Lord  Byron  said,  "I  could  not  write  upon  anything,  without 

some  personal  experience  and  foundation." 

551.  The  most  popular  of  all  of  Percy  B.  Shelley's  lyric  poems  is 

"Ode  to  a  Skylark." 

552.  William  CuUen  Bryant  suffered  the  paralytic  stroke  wiiidi 

resulted  in  his  death  on  the  occasion  of  his  speech  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  in  honor  of  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini 
in  Central  Park,  N.  Y. 

553.  Six  of  the  prominent  men  of  letters  who  resided  at  Concord, 

Mass.,  were  Bmerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott,  Channing,  Thorean, 
and  Sanborn. 

554.  William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  his  masterpiece,  "Thanatppsis," 

when  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 

555.  James  Russel  Lowell  said  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  "With  the  gift 

of  song,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  epic  poet  since 
Homer." 

556.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  was  America's  greatest  colored  poet 

557.  Booker   T.   Washington   is  America's   greatest  colored  edu- 

cator. 

558.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  wrote  "Concord  Dajrs." 

559.  Ralph  Waldo  Bmerson  said,  "Pear  is  an  instructor  of  great 

sagacity,  and  the  herald  of  all  revolutions." 

560.  James  Russel  Lowell  wrote,  "A  Fable  For  Critics," 

561.  King's  Chapel  is  a  Boston  church  immortalized  in  Hawthorne's 

**Scarlet  Letter." 

562.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  his  poem,   "Proem,"  wrote  the 

following  lines: 

"Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
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The   secrets   of  the   heart   and   mind; 
To   drop   the   plununet-line   below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find." 

563.  Alfred  Tennyson  wrote  "Idylls  of  the  King." 

564.  "O.  Henry"  (Sidney  Porter)  said  of  Walter  Hines  Page:    "Wal- 

ter  Page  can  write  a  letter  declining  a  contribution  with 
thanks,  and  word  it  so  sweetly  that  the  recipient  can  take 
it  to  the  bank  and  raise  money  on  it" 

565.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  wrote  "The  Judgment  House." 

566.  Alfred  Noyes  wrote  "Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern." 

567.  Madison  Cawein  in  "When  We  Were  Young"  wrote  the  fol- 

lowing lines: 

"And  again  I  heard  the  wood-dove  coo; 
And  the  scent  of  the  woodland  made  me  sad; 
For  the  two  reminded  my  heart  of  you, 
When  you  were  a  girl  and  I  was  a  lad." 

568.  Bliss  Perry  said  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  "He  is  tiie  first  profes- 

sional man  of  letters  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States." 

569.  Omar  Khayyam  was  called  "The  Astronomer  Poet  of  Persia." 

570.  Robert  Browning  wrote  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." 

571.  Elbert  Hubbard  said,  "The  only  shots  fired  that  are  heard 

round  the  world  are  fired  by  literary  men." 

572.  The  mother  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  of  her  illustrious 

son:    "In  these  words  which  my  son  has  written  is  con- 
tained his  whole  gospel: 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I  am  sine  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

573.  Lord  North  said:    "It  costs  no  more  to  live  in  the  upper  story 

of  life,  where  the  air  is  purer,  the  scenery  fairer,  the  vision 
keener,  and  the  joys  more  constant." 

574.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  been  termed  "The  Most  Fastid- 

.  ious  of  American  Critics." 

575.  James  T.  Fields  wrote  "Yesterdays  With  Authors." 

576.  "Stone  House"  was  the  Andover,  Mass.,  home  of  Harriet 

Beecher   Stowe. 

577.  Fitz-Greene   Halleck   in   speaking   of   Rodman   Drake   said, 

"There  will  be  less  sunshine  for  me  hereafter,  now  that 
dear  Joe  is  gone." 
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578.  Pitz-Greene  HaUeck  and  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  were  called 

"Damon  and  Pythias  of  American  Poets." 

579.  In  Charles  Dickens'  "Bleak    House"  we  learn  of  "Lincoln's 

Inn  Hall." 

580.  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  received  from  Bowdoin  College  the  degree 

of  Doctor  of  Literature. 

581.  Lord  Byron  called  Percy  B.  Shelley  "The  Snake." 

582.  Tolstoi  was  at  one  time  a  boot-maker. 

583.  Matthew  Arnold  called   Percy  B.   Shelley   "The   Ineffectual 

Angel." 

584.  Thomas   Carlyle   was   called   "The   Prophet   of   Chelsea." 

585.  John  Ruskin  was  called  "The  Prophet  of  Brantwood." 

586.  Charlotte  Bronte  spoke  of  Lord  Nelson  as  "the  little  lamiter 

who  wielded  England's  might  at  sea." 

587.  Amelia  E.  Barr  wrote  "Jan  Veddar's  Wife." 

588.  William   Vaughn   Moody   said,    "An   imaginative   boot-black 

is  lord  of  unskirted  realms." 

589.  Chawton  was  notable  as  the  residence  of  Jane  Austin. 

590.  Percy   B.    Shelly   wrote    "Prometheus   Unboimd." 

591.  William  Morris  wrote  "The  Wood  Behind  the  World." 

592.  Mark  Twain  wrote  "Life  on  the  Mississippi." 

593.  Copsham  Cottage,  Esher,  England  was  the  one  time  home 

of  George  Meredith. 

594.  The  wife  of   Henry  Wadsworth   Longfellow  was   bimed   on 

the  anniversary  of  her  wedding  day. 

595.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   was   the  author  of  "The  Chambered 

Nautilus." 

596.  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  "The  Jungle  Books." 

597.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  said,  "The  setting  of  a  great 

hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

598.  Oliver   Wendell   Holmes   wrote   to  John   Greenleaf   Whittier 

on  the  first  reading  of  his  poem  "In  School  Days":  "Let 
me  say  to  you  unhesitatingly  that  you  have  written  the 
most  beautiful  school-boy  poem  in  the  English  language. 
I  have  just  read  it,  as  I  was  writing  to  you,  and  before  I 
got  through  'In  School  Days,'  the  tears  were  rolling  from 
my  eyes." 

599.  The  grave  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  Sleepy  HoUow  cem- 
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etery,   Concord,   Mass.,   is  surrounded  by  an   arbor-vitae 
hedge. 
600.  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  arrested  and  spent  a  night  in  the 
Concord  jail  because  he  refused  to  pay  a  tax  to  support 
slavery  in  North  Carolina. 


One  Hundred  Questions  in  Mathematical,  Physi- 
cal and  General  Geography 

By  James  H.  Harris 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  maierial  on  which  these  questions  are  based  is  generally  taught 
in  the  Sixth  Grade,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  Grade, 
the  questions  and  topics  here  given  may  be  found  useful  in  standard- 
izing ike  work  and  in  giving  the  teacher  a  conception  of  'the  controls' 
which  the  pupil  should  have  after  completing  the  subject-matter. 

(1-50) 

1.  Give  three  proofs  that  the  earth  is  rotmd. 

What  is  the  approximate  circumference  of  the  earth?  its  diam- 
eter? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth? 

In  what  direction  does  the  earth  rotate?    How  long  does  the 
earth  take  in  making  a  complete  rotation? 

3.  Explain  the  terms:  axis,  poles,  equator. 

4.  Name  three  effects,  or  consequences,  of  the  rotation  of  the 

earth. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  latitude  and  longitude.     Of  what 

use  are  they?    What  is  meant  by  parallels?  by  meridians? 

6.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Dubuque;  of  New  York; 

of  San  Francisco. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  revolution  of   the  earth?     Distinguish 

from  rotation. 

8.  How  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  inclined?    Does  the  earth's  axis 

point  always  in  the  same  direction,  or  does  it  vary? 

9.  Give  foiu-  effects  or  results  that  follow  from  the  revolution 

of  the  earth  and  the  tmvarying  inclination  of  the  axis. 
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10.  Would  there  be  any  diange  of  seasons  if  the  axis  of  the  earth 

were  perpendicular  to  its  orbit — straight  up  and  down — 
instead  of  inclined?    Demonstrate  this. 

11.  How   are  tropics  and  polar  circles  determined?    Give  their 

names  and  locations. 

12.  How  are  the  five  zones  determined?   Give  their  names,  bound* 

aries,  locations,  and  widths. 

13.  Of  what  does  the  surface  of  the  earth  consist?    What  is  the 

relative  proportion  of  land  and  water? 

14.  Into  what  hemispheres  may  the  earth  be  divided?    In  whidi 

hemisphere  is  the  larger  part  of  the  land  area  of  the  earth? 

15.  What  is  a  continent  and  how  many  are  there?    What  is  the 

distinction  between  a  continent  and  an  island?    Name  and 
give  location  of  the  continents. 

16.  Distinguish  between  continental  and  ocealuic  islands. 

17.  Name  and  locate  the  oceans. 

18.  Bzplain  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following  terms:  high- 

land, lowland,  plateau,  mountain  range,   mountain  system, 
hill,  valley,  plain,  piedmont  lands. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  a  coast  line? 

Define  the  following  land  forms:    peninsula,    cape,    promon- 
tory, isthmus. 

20.  Define  the  following  water  forms:  sea,  gulf,  bay,  strait,  harbor. 

21.  Explain  some  changes  made  by  movements  of  the  land,  upward 

and    downward.     How    were    hills  and    valleys  originally 
formed?    How  are  coast  lines  explained?    How  are  irregular 
coast  lines  formed? 
How  are  regular  coast  lines  formed? 

22.  How  are  mountain  ranges  produced?    What  is  a  volcano  and 

how  is  it  supposed  to  be  caused? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  erosion?    Explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  worn  away  or  changed. 
Thus,  how  have  rivers  and  streams  worn  away  and  changed 
the  siuface?    In  what  way  may  wind  change  the  surface? 

24.  What  is  wind  and  how  is  it  caused? 

Name  the  principal  winds  on  the  earth's  surface. 
(Trade,  anti-trade,  and  prevailing  westerlies.) 

25.  Explain  the  trade  winds  and  the  anti-trades;  the  prevailing 

westerlies. 
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26.  Make  a  map  representing  the  principal  wind  belts. 

27.  What  is  the  belt  of  calms,  where  is  it  located,  and  how  is  it 

caused? 

28.  What  is  meant  by  the  horse  laHtudes,  and  where  located? 

29.  What  is  a  cyclone?    What  are  monsoons  and  how  caused? 

30.  Bxplain  the  principal  cause  of  rain. 
What  is  the  relation  of  winds  to  rain? 

31.  Upon  what  does  the  rainfall  in  a  given  region  largely  depend? 
Explain  the  effect  of  highlands  on  rainfall. 

32.  Prom  a  rainfall  map  of  the  world  explain  the  regions  of  great- 

est rainfall  and  those  of  little  or  no  rainfall. 
33   What  is  the    hief  cause  of  ocean  currents? 

34.  What  have  the  trade  winds  to  do  with  forming  ocean  currents? 
What  causes  the  ocean  currents  to  turn  north  and  south,  cir- 
cling about  in  the  ocean  ? 

35.  What  is  the  effect  of  ocean  currents  on  dunate? 

36.  Name,  describe,  and  explain  the  chief  currents  of  the  Atlantic 

and   Pacific   oceans. 

37.  What  is   the   distinction  between   weather  and   climate? 

38.  Name  the  five  conditions  that  determine  climate. 

39.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  altitude,  or  elevation,  in- 

fluences climate. 

40.  ^ow  how  the  presence  of  highlands  influences  climate. 

41.  In  what  way  does  the  wind  influence  climate?    Give  an  illus- 

tration. 

42.  In  what  way  or  ways  does  climate  affect  the  habits  and  occu- 

pations  of   men 

43.  In  what  respect  do  temperature  zones,  or  heat  belts,  differ 

from  the  astronomical  zones? 

44.  To  what  two  causes  is  irregularity  of  temperature  zones  due? 
(i)  by  the  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water  over  the 

earth,  (2)  by  the  differences  in  elevation  of  the  land. 
Explain  and  illustrate  how  these  two  factors  operate. 

45.  What  is  meant  by  isotherms  or  isothermal  lines? 

Study  the  isothermal  charts  for  the  world  or  for  the  United 
States,  and  explain  the  irregularities  in  the  lines. 

46.  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  plant  and  animal  life  most  abtm- 

dant?    Why  ? 
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47.  What  are  the  conditions  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  torrid 

zone?  in  the  frigid?  in  the  temperate  zones? 

48.  Describe  the  vegetation  of  the  hot  belt  of  the  earth.     Name 

some  of  the  principal  productions  of  this  belt. 

49.  Describe  the  vegetation,  and  indicate  some  important  produc- 

tions m  the  near-tropic  regions  of  the  earth.     Do  the  same 
for  the  cool  belts  of  the  earth. 

50.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  plant  life  of  the  frigid  zone? 


THE  HORIZON 

The  preacher  who  knows  nothing  of  any  church  but 

his  own— 
The  lawyer   who   knows   nothing   of  the   laws  of 

any  state  but  his  own— 
The  physician  who  knows  nothing  of  the  principles 

of  any  method  but  his  own— 
The   teacher   who  knows   nothing   of   any   school 

but  his  own— 
These  persons  cannot  truly  know  their  own. 
Honest    enthusiasm    is    bom     not    of    ignorance 

but  of  knowledge. 
Sweep  the  horizon  for  portents  affecting  your  own 

locality. 
Keep  step  with  the  march  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  our  new  department 
''The  Educational  Conning  Tower** 
Edited  by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 


"O  Land  We  Love" 

A  Song  of  Greater  America 

This  patriotic  poem  published  otiginally  in 
Educational  Foundations,  has  been  set  to 
music  and  may  be  had  in  leaflet  form.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  school  use. 

It  exalts  peace  and  industry. 

For  Staple  Copy  and  Terms,  Addreif 
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31-33  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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List  of  Books  for  Reading  and  Study 
Educational  Foundations  Normal  Course 

(Books  may  be  ordered  of  Educational  Foundations,  31-33  E.  27tli  St.,  N.  Y.) 

History  and  Principles  of  Education 

•Momoe — Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education $1.25 

Painter — History  of  Education 1.20 

Quick's — ^Educational  Reformers i  .50 

Spencer — ^Education 38 

Harris — Phychological  Foundations  1 .50 

*Home — Philosophy  of  Education i  .50 

Butler — The  Meaning  of  Education i  .00 

*Bagley — The  Educative  Process i  .25 

Colvin — The  Learning  Process 1.25 

James — ^Psychology  (Briefer  Course) i  .60 

•James — ^Talks  to  Teachers i  .50 

*Dewey — ^The  School  and  Society i  .00 

DeOarmo — Herbart  and  the  Herbartians i  .00 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten .30 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 30 

Dexter  and  Garlich — Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom 1.50 

Yocum — Education,  Culture  and  Democracy i  .25 

Ruediger — Principles  of  Education 3.00 

*Bolton — ^Principles  of  Education 3.00 

Davidson — History  of  Education i  .00 

Chancellor — A  Theory  of  Motives,  Ideals  and  Values  in  Education 1.75 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

•Taylor — Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 90 

•Taylor — Composition  in  the  Elementary  School .90 

♦McMurry — The  Method  of  Recitation 90 

•Walsh — Methods  in  Arithmetic   i  25 

McMurry — Special  Method  in  Arithmetic 70 

•Strayer — The  Teaching  Process 125 

Meiunann — The  Psychology  of  Learning 2.00 

Seeley — New  School  Management i  .25 

Hinsdale — ^The  Art  of  Study i  00 

Hamilton — The  Recitation i  .25 

Smith — The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics 1  00 

•DcGarmo— Essential  of  Method 65 

Chubb — ^The  Teaching  of  English      72 

Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott — Teaching  of  English 1.50 

•Dexter  and  Garlick — ^A  Primer  of  School  Methods 80 

Redway — The  New  Basis  of  Geography i  .00 

Mace — Method  in  History  ...  1 .00 

Jones — Teaching  Children  to  Study  (The  Gtoup  System  Applied) 80 

•McMurry — How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study 1.25 

School  Management 

•Siiaw — School  Hygiene i.oo 

•Taylor — Class  Management .90 

Perry — The  Management  of  a  City  School  . .     1.25 

•Chancellor — Teaching  and  Management ...  i  .00 

Bagley — Class  Room  Management 1.25 
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World-Wide  Education 

IV 

RHODES  SCHOLARS  AND  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY 

By   Clayton   Sedgwick*  Cooper 
Author  of  "Why  Go  to  College  ?"— "The  Modernizmg  of  the  Orient,"  etc. 

THERE  is  a  simple  tablet  entwined  with  laurel  and  standing  in 
the  examination  halls  at  Oxford  riveting  the  attention  of 
Americans  more  strongly  than  all  the  memorial  arms  and  statues 
round  about,  hallowed  to  the  names  of  renowned  English  foimders. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

This  Tablet 

Commemorates 

The  Foundation 

A.  D.  1902 

Of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships 

by  the  munilicence  of 

The  Right  Honorable 

Cecil  John  Rhodes 

M.    A.  Hon.  D.  C.  L. 

Some  time  of 

Oriel  College 

The  memorial  tablet  is  as  unassuming  as  that  plain  stone  slab  in 
the  midst  of  the  solitary  Matapo  Hills  in  South  Africa  marking 
the  sleeping  place  of  the  man  whose  name  the  country  around 
his  grave  now  bears,  Rhodesia.  As  one  stands  before  this  simple 
tablet,  where  thousands  of  the  promising  sons  of  America,  South 
Africa,  Germany  and  the  self  governing  Colonies  have  stood  with 
uncovered  heads,  one's  thought  is  of  the  old  Latin  line,  "If  you 
want  a  monument,  look  about  you." 
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South  Africa  awakening  and  establishing  herself  among  the  great 
enlightened  countries  of  the  world,  is  a  part  of  the  great  man's  per- 
manent memorial;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  tangible  and  well-known 
portion  of  his  work,  but  the  world-wide  influence  of  Cecil  Rhodes  con- 
sists in  the  establishment  of  this  great  intellectual  federation  of  the 
mind  at  Oxford,  and  is  not  so  easily  measurable.  It  is  like  the  subtle 
influence  of  the  sea,  "the  sea  that  one's  being  fulfills,"  or  the 
quiet  alchemy  of  the  sun  upon  the  seed,  this  silent  arousal  into  new 
vision  and  potentiality  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  susceptible  spirit  in 
the  youth  of  two  hemispheres.  Cecil  Rhodes'  accomplishments  in 
South  Africa  were  largely  material  accomplishments;  his  work  at 
Oxford  lies  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  the  making  of  men. 

Gedl  Rhodes'  Idea 

That  such  was  Mr.  Rhodes'  idea  for  his  memorial  is  evident 
from  the  conditions  of  selection  of  these  scholars  as  stated  in  his  will, 
where  he  prescribes  that  a  candidate  should  be  chosen  who  is 
qualified  by 

First,  His  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 

Second,  His  fondness  and  ability  in  out-door  sports,  such  as 
cricket,  foot  ball  and  the  like; 

Third,  His  qualities  of  manhood  and  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympathy  and  protection  of  the  weak,  his  kindliness,  unselfishness 
and  fellowship; 

Fourth,  His  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of 
character,  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
schoolmates. 

The  will  further  provides  that  provisions  two  and  three  be  decided 
by  the  votes  of  the  candidate's  fellow  students,  and  that  provision 
four  be  passed  upon  by  the  head  of  the  school  or  college.  The  manner 
of  appointment  was  designated  as  one  student  from  each  state  every 
two  years  out  of  three,  no  appointments  being  made  the  third  year; 
sojourn  at  Oxford  to  be  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  Bachelor's  degree  being  given. 

The  result  of  this  inclination  towards  letters  and  character  form- 
ing could  have  been  anticipated.  America,  alone,  which  has  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  Rhodes  students  at  Oxford,  holds  the  following 
record:  Twenty-eight  Rhodes  scholars  as  lecttuers,  professors  and 
demonstrators  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
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States;  nine  fellows  in  the  United  States;  two  scholars,  eleven  first 
honor  men,  fifty-eight  seconds,  forty-seven  thirds,  eight  fourths^ 
four  diplomas,  twenty-three  "blues"  or  "half  blues"  or  representative. 
AU  together  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  scholastic  and  twenty- 
three  athletic  honors,  for  American  Rhodes  men  at  Oxford,  exclud- 
ing scholastic  honors  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  evident  intention  of  the  fotmder  that 
certain  colonies  or  nations  might  be  able  to  boast  of  a  Ust  of  honor- 
men  among  these  two  htmdred  Oxford  scholars,  so  many  "blues"  or 
"half  blues,"  or  that  America  should  excel  others  in  throwing  the 
hammer  or  putting  the  shot,  or  that  the  Briton  and  his  colonists 
should  hold  their  own  in  cricket  and  foot  ball,  but  rather  that  his. 
benefaction  should  succeed  in  the  high  aim  of  National  and  Inter- 
national brotherhood.  The  lasting  values  of  these  scholarships  hes 
in  the  fact  that  they  bring  to  Bngland  the  spirit  of  youth  front 
across  the  seas,  the  breath  of  a  new  world  of  hope  and  datmtless 
courage,  of  direct  attack  at  difficult  problems  and  the  confidence 
tmtrammeled  by  conservative  and  prejudiced  conditions.  Their 
value  also  is  reciprocally  realized  in  giving  to  the  men  of  younger 
nations  that  inevitable  something  existing  in  the  air  of  old  and  cul- 
tured institutions,  the  calm  and  equipoise  that  brings  to  aggressive 
action  the  steadiness  and  reserve  of  true  gentlemanhood.  To  my 
mind  this  quality  of  British  steadiness,  that  never  forgets  to  be 
gentlemanly,  is  an  asset  which,  if  secured  by  these  visitors  to  the 
English  mother  country,  would  amply  justify  the  large  vision  of  Cecil 
Rhodes. 

But  says  one,  are  we  to  send  men  of  high  capacity  for  a  period  of 
years  to  England,  for  the  sake  of  showing  critiod  young  Englishmen 
American  methods  of  thought  and  practice,  American  enterprise  in 
sky  scrapers  and  slang,  and  in  turn  to  learn  how  Englishmen  govern 
colonies  and  drink  tea  and  play  cricket? 

There  is  something  on  both  sides  much  more  valuable  of  ex^ 
change  than  these  superficial  exteriors.  Recently  my  travels  took 
me  directly  from  India,  where  I  had  been  passing  several  months- 
studying  Anglo-Indian  Schools,  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  had 
fallen  to  my  pleasant  lot  usually  to  be  a  guest  of  Englishmen  in  India^ 
the  men  who  were  almost  invariably  graduates  of  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  Universities,  while  in  the  Philippines  my  time  was  spent 
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likewise  in  the  atmosphere  of  schools  as  the  guest  of  American  grad- 
uates, who»  most  hospitably,  served  as  my  guides. 

Prom  both  English  and  American  educationalists  I  met  with  un- 
failing courtesy  and  hospitality.  But  I  was  at  once  impressed  with 
the  superiority  of  the  American  in  establishing  and  promoting  prac- 
tical and  technical  education,  as  well  as  with  the  rapidity,  dash  and 
matchless  efficiency  with  which  he  conducted  his  arduous  ta^ 
amongst  a  people  not  always  competent  or  reliable;  at  the  same  time 
I  felt  rather  than  was  able  to  analyze,  that  the  Englishman,  though 
not  so  well  trained  scientifically  and  often  with  a  smaller  intellect- 
ual capacity,  was  in  himself  a  superior  example  of  what  a  broad  and 
generous  culture  can  do  for  a  man  in  the  midst  of  compUcated  atua- 
tions.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  my  English  educate  hosts  spoke 
less  pompously  or  frankly  of  their  own  achievment,  which  by  the  way 
they  usually  did,  frequently  to  a  depreciation  of  themselves  and 
their  work,  nor  was  American  geniality  and  good-natured  familiarity 
absent  in  the  Philippines;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  ''presence"  in  the 
British  university-bred  man,  trained  at  Rugby  or  Eton  or  Oxford,  a 
backgrotmd  of  demeanor  and  unobtrusive  reserve  coupled  with  a 
discriminating  sense  of  the  appropriate.  It  was  a  certain  some- 
thing which  goes  with  a  trained  gentlemanhood,  carrying  it 
past  effeminacy  into  manly  and  respected  strength,  an  indefinable 
quality  of  capacity  and  judgment  that  our  American  universities 
and  colleges  do  not  always  succeed  in  developing. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  reported  as  having  said  recently  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  **I  was  brought  up  in  a  public  school  and  university, 
and  consequently  got  no  education  to  speak  of."  The  truth  of  that 
statement  so  far  as  book  learning  is  concerned  might  not  be  debatable 
— but  his  lordship  evidently  acquired  something  on  the  playing 
fields  and  amongst  the  ancient  and  time-honored  emblems  of  a 
great  university  which  a  Rhodes  scholar  may  be  justified  in  spend- 
ing time  and  money  to  obtain. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  discernment  of  the  American  students  that 
their  quota  of  Oxford  Rhodes  scholars  is  kept  up  with  enthusiasm. 
At  some  colleges  like  Baliol  where  I  was  a  guest,  ten  or  twelve  appli- 
cations each  year  come  from  Rhodes  scholars  who  could  not  be  accepted 
for  want  of  physical  accommodations.  Por  the  gifts  that  these  men 
bring  home,  America  can  well  express  her  gratitude  to  Oxford  and  to 
Cecil  Rhodes  to  whom  the  British  Empire  is  under  obUgation  for  the 
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thought  and  the  execution  of  the  Oxford  scholarships,  the  debt  that 
has  been  well  epitomized  by  Lord  Roseberry  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Rhodes'  tablet  at  Oxford: 

"In  South  Africa,  that  region  of  perplexity  which  will,  at  any 
rate,  remain  for  all  time  a  monument  of  British  generosity,  and  I 
hope  cxf  British  wisdom,  the  name  of  Rhodes  will  always  be  pre- 
sented, and  in  the  British  Empire  for  which  he  worked  with  such 
sublimity  of  conception,  such  broad  capacity,  and  such  unresting 
energy,  he  must  long  remain  a  figure  and  a  force. 

"But  is  it  not  after  all  at  this  University  of  Oxford  that  his  fame  is 
most  secure?  You  are  going  to  honor  him  today  by  setting  up  a 
tablet,  superfluous  at  this  moment,  but  not  superfluous  in  ages  to 
come,  which  may  recall  to  the  most  ordinary  passerby  the  benefit  he 
sought  to  confer  upon  this  University.  In  your  Bidding  prayers, 
in  your  ancient  services,  I  suppose  the  name  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes 
win  always  be  remembered.  And  will  it  not  be  chiefly  renowned  as 
having  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  world — ^from  two  great  Em- 
pires, from  the  mightiest  Republic  that  has  ever  existed — an  af9u- 
ence  of  new  scholars  ready  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  this  ancient 
university,  to  imbibe  its  august  traditions,  and  to  take  back  to  their 
homes  and  to  their  conmiunities  a  message  of  peace,  civilization  and 
good  will?  I  do  not  know  what  other  methods  may  be  taken  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  this  country  or  in  South  Africa, 
but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  in  this  ancient  tmiversity  his  truest  and 
noblest  monument  will  be  the  career  and  the  merits  and  reputation 
of  the  scholars  whom  he  has  summoned  within  these  walls." 

The  Rhodes  Scholars*  Responsibility 

It  is  the  "career  and  merits  and  reputation"  of  these  scholars 
that  justly  concern  these  nations  which  accept  such  favors  from 
Oxford.  The  great  question  for  America,  for  Germany  and  the 
English  colonies  receiving  the  exceptional  gifts  which  this  far- 
sighted  Englishman  has  made  possible  at  Oxford  is,  what  do  these 
young  men  really  accomplish  on  their  return  to  their  respective 
countries  in  payment  for  these  years  of  absence  and  study?  Is  it 
worth  $1,500  a  year  for  three  years,  with  all  the  attendant  loss  of 
opportunity  and  service  at  home  to  send  these  scholars  from  a  given 
State  to  England? 
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Bvery  year  adds  to  the  number  of  these  men  who  return  from 
their  vivid  years  of  study  and  impression  to  take  places  in  he  Ameri- 
can c  mmonwealths,  where  at  present  naught  is  needed  more  than 
leadership  of  mind  and  balanced  judgment  and  ideals.  Are  these 
men  really  bringing  to  us  something  definite,  something  commensu- 
rate with  their  luxury  of  education,  something  that  marks  them  off  as 
men  of  exceptional  advantages  in  a  nation  other  than  their  own,  or 
are  they  contentedly  narrowing  their  range  of  possible  influence  by 
"drifting  into  the  office  of  their  dad,"  and  falling  into  line  with  the 
age  spirit  that  seems  to  appraise  things  worth  while  only  as  these  con- 
tain the  potentialities  of  a  livelihood?  Do  these  men  show  any  in- 
clination, individually  or  in  organized  local  groups,  to  form  a  force 
of  public  opinion  towards  personal  initiative  and  independent  thought- 
fulness,  such  as  Oxford  affords? 

I  take  it  that  there  is  no  great  danger  in  shrewd  practical  America 
that  these  men  wUl  become  mere  dabblers  in  art,  or  word  mongers;  but 
if  they  have  used  aright  their  privil^es,  if  they  have  seen  the  ''gleam,"* 
they  have  learned  new  uses  for  life.  It  is  supposed  that  they  have 
learned  how  to  think,  even  to  think  imperially  and  as  persons  though 
living  in  a  machine  age;  it  is  expected  that  they  have  gained  the  power 
to  differentiate  rightly  between  money-success  and  life-success,  and 
how  to  stand  firmly  for  the  "noble  enjoyment  of  leisure"  amid  the 
distractions  of  modem  amusements.  American  States  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  these  exceptionally  favored  sons,  some  resemblance 
to  Arnold's  man,  one 

Whose  even  balanced  soul 
Business  could  not  make  dull  nor  passions  wild 
Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole. 

The  gain  to  America,  to  Germany  and  to  South  Africa  by  a  Rhodes 
scholarship,  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  exponent  has  discovered  his  di- 
vine right  of  independent  opinion,  as  well  as  having  achieved  certain 
knowledges  and  degrees;  that  he  has  been  inspired  with  a  new  re- 
sponsibility for  high  minded  service  to  his  age.  In  the  words  of 
Woodrow  ^^son  while  at  Princeton: 

"He  should  have  learned  that  nonconformity  is  not  antagonism; 
that  he  is  not  undertaking  the  impossible  and  ridiculous  task  of  re- 
buking and  reconstructing  a  world  established  and  independent  of 
him;  that  what  he  is  attempting  is  what  I  may  term  an  influential 
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nonconf onnity,  which  adds  a  new  item  of  force  to  the  world — adds 
a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  a  man  renewed  by  fresh  contact  with 
the  sources  of  original  thought  and  inspiration,  and  ready  to 
give  the  world  just  that  occasional  thrill  of  reminder  which  keeps  the 
breath  of  progress  and  of  renewal  in  his  nostrils.  The  world  always 
responds  to  the  impulse  when  it  finds  an  authentic  man,  whom  it  can- 
not crush  or  ignore,  who  speaks  always  words  of  his  own,  and  yet  who 
flings  no  foolish  defiance  to  his  generation,  is  ready  for  all  generous 
co-operation,  is  an  eager  servant  of  his  day  and  time,  not  its  oppo- 
nent or  critic  of  destruction — just  a  self  respecting,  thoughtful,  un- 
conquerable human  spirit." 

Education  thus  becomes  to  the  Rhodes  scholar  something  more 
than  a  memory  of  culture  in  a  medieval  atmosphere.  Education  is 
a  social  and  a  poUtical  product  and  has  a  social  and  political  destiny. 
It  is  not  a  ctU-de-sac.  The  man  who  reads  at  Oxford  or  at  Yale  or  at 
Chicago  and  achieves  ideas  and  the  way  to  express  them,  is  strictly 
beholden  to  the  community.  The  man  who  has  caught  new  visions 
and  has  learned  how  to  choose  and  anal3rze  men,  who  has  begim  to 
fed  at  home  in  the  realm  of  books  but  who,  either  in  selfish  devotion 
to  money  grubbing  or  in  the  ''elegant  privacy"  of  his  own  study,  keeps 
apart  from  life,  is  an  educated  thief.  His  education  has  not  received 
its  rightful  place  for  working;  it  is  detached  from  htmian  circum- 
stances and  in  this  detachment  it  has  paralyzed  the  social  impulses 
of  the  scholar  and  the  man. 

Let  these  Rhodes  and  university  men  get  out  into  a  real  world. 
Let  them  combine  and  conquer!  There  are  enough  such  men  if  they 
win  speak  out.  These  are  the  men  to  keep  burning  the  lights  of 
humanism  in  an  age  of  "things."  Government  may  pass  from  nobil- 
ity to  democarcy,  from  party  to  party,  but  pity  the  government  or 
the  party  in  which  ideas  and  ideals  also  pass.  "Where  there  is  no 
open  vision,  the  people  perish,"  and  men  of  education  are  expected 
to  be  men  of  open  vision.  What  a  motto,  this,  for  a  youth  to  write 
across  his  college  diploma — "To  help  make  my  dty  a  fitting  harbor- 
age for  the  soul  of  man!" 

William  James  once  said  that  a  coU^e  education  should  help 
you  to  know  a  good  man  when  you  see  him.  "To  have  spent  one's 
youth  at  college,"  he  says,  "in  contact  with  the  choice  and  rare  and 
precious,  and  yet  still  to  be  a  blind  prig  or  vulgarian,  unable  to  scent 
out  human  excellence  or  to  divine  it  amid  its  accidents,  to  know  it 
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oohr  when  indicated  and  labeied  and  fonxd  oo  ns  br  odsis^  this, 
indeed,  shoold  be  accounted  the  Tcry  cakamtj  and  shipwreck  of  a 
higgler  edncadoa.  Oar  colleges  ooglit  to  have  lit  op  in  cb  a  lastzi:^ 
lefish  for  tbe  better  kind  of  man,  a  Ioes  of  appetite  for  mnfiocxitkSh 
and  a  disgnst  for  cbesp  jacks." 

To  be  an  edncated  man  then  is  to  be  able  to  disoein  tbe  rxre^fait 
and  eternal  from  amidst  the  mediocre  and  impersooaL  Edocatiaa, 
like  cnhnre,  is  the  criticism  of  life,  not  merdr  of  physical  bocfics  azad 
laboratory  facts,  bat  life  as  it  is  seen  epitomized  in  the  history  of 
dividnals  and  hnman  events.  Oar  lii^ier  institutions  csdst  to 
up  men  who  have  cang^  visioas  and  ideals  in  an  atmospfaeie  that  is 
not  poisoned  at  its  root  by  the  passion  for  that  whidi  is  not  nxat. 

Sir  Wm.  Robertson  NicoD  in  writing  recently  in  review  or  the  hfe 
of  Charles  Ehot  Norton  spoke  of  this  refined  and  distingukfaed  Amer- 
ican as  one  who  had  "a  hi^  soul  and  attended  to  the  tVing^  that 


sometimes  draw  Unde  Sam  with  the  head  of  a  hog  instfad  of  an  ea^e 
for  his  heraldic  emblem.  Continentals  say  that  w«  call  cdtnre  wod 
refinement  ''harmless  eccentricities'*;  that  we  stifle  oar  ideals  twti^ath 
oar  o'erweazdng  activities,  our  dnrscrapeis  and  our  doQais.  It 
woold  be  a  fine  qacstioa  to  determine  whether  America  sorpasses 
(kcat  Britain  or  Germany  in  the  present-day  worship  d  the  golden 
calf.  We  do  know,  however,  that  in  Eorope  as  in  AnKrica  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  the  education  that  has  been  able  to  raise  op 
men  who  ^'know  the  way'*  has  not  lacked  its  glad  fc^lowers^  Indeed, 
we  are  for  most  part  imitators,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who 
influence  our  society  and  civic  majorities,  dictate  the  character  of 
the  nations.  As  James  has  said.  '*The  rivalry  of  the  patterns  is  the 
historr  of  the  workL'* 

In  America,  even  more  than  in  England,  the  educated  men  are 
the  only  aristocracy.  **Lts  Inuu^-ima^**  as  fwejudioed  FraKhmcn 
can  them,  either  dominate  and  guide  the  ship  of  state,  ^^Mwig  it 
consistently  and  persistently  along  the  desired  conrse  of  its  i*!*-!^  or 
lose  their  voices  in  the  cry  of  the  mob.  Let  the  men  of  fi^  and 
leading  once  really  af^veciate  their  heritage  and  power.  **yeast  cakes 
for  democracy's  doi^**  and  the  effect  win  be  astcn^hing.     •'A 

sman  forte  if  it  never  lets  1^**  said  a  wise  maiu  ^>in  acGompGA  cfiects 
more  considerable  than  thase  of  nroch  greater  forces  if  these  wnrk 
inconsislently.    The  ceaseless  whsper,  the  steady  tng  of  trath  and 
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justice,  give  them  but  time,  they  must  warp  the  world  in  their  direc- 
tion." 

It  is  not  through  the  exhibition  of  sterilized  conceit  and  incapacity 
for  being  pleased,  it  is  not  with  eyes  upon  traditional ''good  form" 
that  the  college  bred  may  lead  their  fellows.  It  is  rather  by  the 
cultivation  of  ideals  in  the  realm  of  humanity,  in  the  midst  of  crowds, 
if  it  is  necessary.  Emerson  said  **we  descend  to  meet"  which  is  fre- 
quently all  too  true.  Suppose  tvery  Rhodes  man,  and  every  uni- 
versity man,  possessing  a  high  soul  and  large  thoughts  would  use 
them  as  kindling  Ught  to  the  darkness  of  the  average  man  whom  he 
jostles  for  a  moment  in  a  business  office  or  talks  with  of  triviaUties,  or 
the  latest  newspaper  scandals,  when  returning  home  at  night.  Sup- 
pose the  man  who  has  seen  England  study  and  work  amid  uplifting 
circumstances  of  high  heredity  in  letters  and  art,  should  keep  aUve 
his  memories  by  following  out  some  cultural  purposes  in  the  human 
situations  of  his  home  land — creating  about  himself  with  real  pre- 
meditation an  atmosphere  of  gentlemanly  self-respect  and  disdain  of 
the  commonplace,  not  forgetting  that  to  sympathize  is  to  help! 

It  is  especially  a  period  when  men  are  eager,  out  of  business 
hours  at  least,  to  get  away  from  their  mammon  gods.  Where  are 
the  intellectuals  who  have  sense  and  insight  and  any  inherent  de- 
sire to  help  the  conditions  against  which  they  rail?  To  be  sure, 
we  have  meetings  of  artists  and  meetings  of  educators  and 
meetings  for  poets.  I  attended  not  long  ago  one  of  these 
—a  poets'  meeting.  The  whole  thing  was  so  self -centered,  so  dil- 
ettante, so  mystically  vague  and  unworldly  and  ineffectual, 
that  had  there  happened  to  be  persons  present  who  were  not 
poets — and  there  were  very  few  such — ^the  whole  subject 
would  have  received  something  of  a  back-set.  One  man  had  the 
courage  to  arise  and  say,  "Let's  bring  our  poetry  and  idealism  out 
of  our  secluded  haunts  into  the  market  place;  let's  take  our  lunches 
with  business  men  in  the  large  restaurants  of  the  busy  city;  let  us 
spend  our  force  and  speech  making  not  merely  upon  each  other  but, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  settler,  determine  to  hew  our  way 
through  indifference  and  even  ridicule  into  the  clearing  where  all 
men  in  their  ideals  are  one." 

This  is  the  task  of  the  man  of  mind.    The  Rhodes  scholars  can 
,  help  and  he^p  mightily.    Such  high  business  is  a  test  of  this  train- 
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jng.    Does  the  Rhodes  man  whom  you  know,  accept  his  responsi- 
biKty? 


li^ote — ^The  World-Wide  Bducation"  series  was  begun  in  the  Sep- 
tember number.  It  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  Educational  journalism.  The  author's  preparation  for  the 
work  of  producing  these  articles  has  been  unique.  His  attain- 
ments are  winning  wide  recognition.  Special  reference  to  his  latest 
book,  "The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient,"  will  be  found  in  the  Book 
Mention  department  of  this  magazine.  By  ordering  their  subscrip- 
tions to  begin  with  the  September  number*  new  subscribers  may 
obtain  the  complete  series  on  World-Wide  Education  which  is  to  in- 
clude the  following  topics: 

I.  The  Educational  Melting  Pot. 
II.  The  Examination  Octopus. 

III.  The  Teachers'  Task* 

IV.  Rhodes  Scholars  and  Their  Responsibility. 
V.  Athletics  and  the  Collies. 

VI.  Education  in  the  New  Egypt. 
VII   Student  Life  in  India. 
VIII.  The  American  High  School. 
IX.  Western  Education  in  China. 
X.  Educating  the  Filipino. 
XI.  Characteristics  of  Japanese  Students. 
XII.  Oxford's  Men. 
XIII.  American  vs.  English  Student  Life. 


The  Tests  of  Poverty  and  Luxury 

By  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Brown  University 

{From  the  University  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Faunce  in  connec- 
tion with  Ike  isoth  anniversary  of  Brown  University.  The  celebration 
began  October  nth  and  continued  through  the  week.  It  was  in  every 
respect  worthy  the  honored  traditions  of  this  famous  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Dr.  Faunce  will  contribute  occasionally  to  Educational  .Founda- 
tions.— Ed.) 

It  is  a  serious  matter  that  the  colleges  which  started  amid  national 
penury  have  come  into  an  era  of  ever-expanding  national  wealth. 
The  colleges  have  grown  with  the  coimtry  they  represent,  and  change 
of  size  often  means  subtle  change  of  quality  and  ideal.  If  Socrates 
in  his  old  ironic  mood  were  to  visit  us,  would  he  cry  once  again: 
''How  many  things  there  are  I  do  not  need!"  Certainly  the  insti- 
tutions that  were  once  tested  by  poverty  are  now  being  tested 
by  a  luxurious  civilization  around  them.  In  the  last  ten  years  prob- 
ably as  many  students  in  American  colleges  have  been  demoralized 
by  the  automobile  as  by  alcohol.  The  dazzling  attractions  of  a 
luxury-loving  age  constitute  the  greatest  possible  danger  to  Ameri- 
can education.  And  otu:  teachers  are  also  being  tested.  We  are 
tempted  to  forget  that  the  greatest  discoveries  have  sometimes 
come  out  of  the  shabbiest  apology  for  an  intellectual  workshop. 

The  colonial  college  has  also  come  into  a  new  tmderstanding  of 
the  search  for  truth.  Knowledge  was  conceived  as  a  deposit  to 
be  handed  down.  Devotion  to  research  is  one  of  the  deepest  and 
purest  passions  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  the  flame  which  must 
bum  forever  on  the  altars  of  the  University. 

The  colleges  are  also  coming  into  a  deeper  and  broader  inter- 
pretation of  the  Christian  faith.  If  we  were  shut  up  in  the  cabin 
of  an  ocean  steamer  with  the  founders  of  otu:  colleges,  we  should 
find  those  men  speaking  in  another  vocabulary,  dwelling  in  a  thought 
world  largely  shaped  by  John  Milton  and  John  Bunyan,  innocent 
of  all  we  now  mean  by  scientific  method.  But  we  are  forever  united 
with  them  in  purpose,  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  ideal.  The  Uni- 
versity in  thus  declaring  its  adherence  to  the  Christian  religion  does 
not  and  cannot  subscribe  to  any  human  creed.    The  true  Christian 
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college  must  be  autonomous,  as  were  and  are  all  the  nine  collies 
founded  before  the  Revolution.  But  just  because  it  is  autonomous 
it  realizes  its  solemn  responsibility  for  promoting  the  Christian 
ideal.  This  Christian  idealism  humanizes  all  study  and  makes 
it  vital. 

We  see  today  the  Christian  ideal  antagonized,  if  not  suppressed, 
by  whole  sections  of  the  modem  world — ^by  the  perverted  philosophy 
of  force,  by  the  arrogant  militarism  of  Europe,  by  theories  that 
would  base  all  national  greatness  on  dreadnoughts  and  battalions 
Be  it  ours  at  a  time  when  civilization  itself  is  shaken  by  adherence 
to  shallow  philosophies  and  belated  ideals, — ^be  it  ours  to  bow  in  low 
allegiance  to  the  ideaUsm  of  the  fathers  which  gave  freedom  and 
vigor  to  the  colonial  college  and  to  American  life.  Be  it  oiu^  to 
affirm  again  oiu-  faith  in  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  world.  Then 
all  the  futiu'e  of  oiu*  colleges  shall  be  a  progressive  entrance  into  the 
unfolding  thought  and  purpose  of  God. 


With  our  oompllments  to  the  American  Teacher,  with  whose  permission  we  reprint 
the  following,  with  a  hearty  Amen. 


Expansion   Policy 


Get  out   beyond  your  Skin.      You  are  a  very  nice  person; 

But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  all  your  time  in  your  own 
company 

Get  out  beyond  your  Friends.     Friendship  is  fine  and  necessary; 
But  not  enough  for  a  full-siied  man  or  woman 

Get  out  beyond  your  Classroom.    That  is  where  you  make  your 
liring; 
But  you  must  ha?e  more  room  for  your  life 

Get  out  beyond  your  Church.     That  you  need  for  your  spiritual 
comfort; 
But  you  must  have  more  for  salvation 

Get  out  beyond  your  Town.     That  is  where  you  spend  your  time 
But  your  soul  should  reach  from  the  Mountains  to  the  Sea 

Get  out  beyond  your  Nation.    In  that  Humanity  has  a  stake; 
But  most  of  Humanity  is  elsewhere 

Get  out  as  far  as  you  can — then  will  it  be   worth  while   to 
come  back  Homo 


Conducting  the  Teachers*  Institute 

Part  II 
(Educational  Authors'  Series  No.  V.) 

By  William  A.  McKeeyer 
Professor  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of  Kansas 

The  Audience 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  audiences,  some  being  very  im- 
patient and  intolerant  of  abuses  from  the  stage  and  others  being 
over-worshipful  of  the  talent.  But  the  average  teacher  audience 
is  rather  meek  and  long  suffering.  Those  listeners  show  a  fair 
degree  of  courtesy  to  the  speakers  and  are  ever  ready  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  crumbs  that  may  fall  from  his  table  spread  with  mental 
nourishment.  Credulous  almost  to  a  fault,  the  average  teacher 
audience  will  often  be  led  to  take  copious  notes  from  addresses 
which  are  not  at  all  up  to  modem  standards  of  pedagogy  and  right 
principles  of  psychology. 

The  highest  degree  of  good  feeling  is  not  so  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  institute  where  the  members  are  forced  into  their  places 
under  dose  check  and  count.  It  is  far  better  to  use  the  honour 
system  of  accounting  for  attendance;  that  is,  allow  each  mem- 
ber to  turn  in  at  the  dose  of  the  session  a  record  sheet  correspond- 
ing in  detail  to  the  entire  program  and  showing  just  what  parts  if 
any  were  missed. 

Many  of  the  teachers  are  relativdy  immature  and  could  profit- 
ably be  much  assisted  in  the  matter  of  taking  notes.  Some  one 
has  prepared  a  regular  institute  note  book,  which  has  certain  head- 
ings something  like  the  following: 

^Teachers'  Institute 

191 

Lecture  by 

of 

on  the  subject 
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Each  page  of  the  note  book  has  this  heading  printed  thereon. 

The  book  could  easily  be  ordered  in  advance  or  at  least  a 
printed  set  of  sheets  of  uniform  size  with  a  binder  therefor.  These 
notes  could  then  be  filed  away  in  a  convenient  manner.  Even 
thouj^  the  notes  might  not  have  permanent  value,  the  record- 
ing of  them  would  have  some  value  as  discipline  and  as  a  spur  to 
the  attention  of  the  listener.  The  majority  of  young  teachers 
know  little  or  nothing  about  note  taking.  A  local  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  handle  this  simple  note  book. 

It  is  especially  opportune  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  ph3rsi- 
cal  and  social  rights  of  the  attending  teachers.  Too  often  they 
are  cramped  into  a  dark,  unventilated  building  for  three  hours  at 
a  stretdbu  There  is  not  enough  fresli  air  and  exercise  to  keep  the 
mind  dear.  Stupor  and  inattention  ^sxe  the  inevitable  consequen- 
ces.   An  ideal  schedule  follows: 

Morning 

9jOO —  9:15  Opening  Exercise 

9:15 —  9:30  Music 

9:30 — 10:15  Lecture 

10:15 — 10:30  Recess 

10:30 — 10-45  Music 

I  o  :45 — 1 1 :30  Lecture 

1 1 :30 — 1 1 45  Announcements 

Afternoon 


1:30— 

145 

Music 

145— 

2:30 

Lecture 

2:30— 

245 

Recess 

2:45 

3:00 

Music 

3:00— 

3 -.45 

Lecture 

3-45 

4xx> 

Business. 

In  case  of  a  week's  session  of  the  institute  there  should  by 
all  means  be  provided  one  evening  for  sociability.  Such  would 
be  much  more  profitable  for  the  teachers  than  any  of  the  evening 
entertainments  now  offered.    The  social  life  of  the  average  teacher 
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is  too  mtSLgre,  and  the  institute  should  in  all  fairness  give  it  some 
opportunity  of  expression.  Usually  the  young  women  membeis 
greatly  outnumber  the  young  men.  So  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  the  worthy  young  men  of  the  town  to  attend  the 
social  affairs  at  evening.  On  this  occasion  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  system  whereby  each  one  present  could  make  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  acquaintances. 

Literature 

The  distribution  of  Uterature  at  the  institute  is  at  present 
very  indifferently  looked  after  in  the  majority  of  teachers'  con- 
ventions. In  some  cases  the  management  permits  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  displayed  within  the  convention  building.  In  others 
there  is  the  opposite  extreme.    Both  cannot  be  good. 

The  first  essential  Uterary  help  for  the  individual  teacher  is 
a  satisfactory  song  book.  A  mere  music  reader  is  never  satisfac- 
tory. A  small  volume  with  songs  rhythmic  with  life  and  action 
is  what  is  wanted.  Some  officials  have  fallen  into  the  custom  of 
permitting  the  use  of  cheap  pamphlets,  about  one-half  their  space 
given  to  advertisements  and  the  other  half  to  old  songs.  This  too 
is  bad  in  its  dulling  effects  upon  the  meeting.  There  are  capable 
men  who  make  a  strict  profession  of  leading  popular  chorus  singing. 
Let  the  committee  on  music  consult  one  of  these  authorities  as 
to  the  choice  of  a  song  book. 

The  school  magazines  deserve  space  for  display  at  the  teachers' 
gathering.  But  they  are  badly  in  need  of  standardizing.  Some 
one  could  perform  a  great  service  for  the  schools  by  preparing  for 
each  magazine  a  condensed  statement  as  to  the  sort  of  distinctive 
help  it  offered  to  the  teacher.  Inquiry  will  show  that  there  is  much 
poor  judgment  exercised  in  the  individual  teacher's  choice  of  pro- 
fessional reading,  there  being  much  narrowness  and  one  sided- 
ness.  One  selection  might  wdl  be  an  exponent  of  the  philosophy 
of  education,  another  that  of  methods  and  management,  and  a 
third — ^tiie  class  of  greatest  importance  and  usually  omitted — ^the 
third  should  be  a  magazine  which  deals  mainly  with  the  new 
problems  of  educational  psychology. 

Where  the  foregoing  classification  and  standardization  of 
school  magazines  is  made,  then,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy 
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matter  to  arrange  them  in  groups  or  combinations  such  as  would 
tend  to  assist  in  giving  the  individual  reader  a  well-rounded  con- 
ception of  the  school  practices.  It  would  then  also  be  practicable 
to  place  a  single  person  or  committee  in  charge  of  all  the  maga- 
zines displayed  at  the  institutes  and  thus  have  every  young  teacher 
carefully  advised  as  to  what  reading  helps  to  select 

The  books  for  the  teachers'  reading  circle  are  handled  in  var- 
ious ways  but  often  with  ill-advised  care.  The  only  justification 
for  compelling  the  teacher  to  read  one  of  these  volumes  is  that 
consistent  with  a  carefully-laid  plan  to  have  him  bring  up  the  stand- 
ard of  his  school-room  ability.  With  this  thought  in  view  two 
very  important  and  timely  matters  present  themselves:  First  a 
better  plan  for  choosing  the  books;  and  second,  an  improved  method 
for  having  them  intelligentiy  studied. 

Under  present  conditions  carloads  of  old  and  unsuitable  read- 
ing circle  texts  are  being  dumped  upon  the  defenseless  teachers. 
Very  few  books  that  were  real  teacher  helps  twenty  years  ago — 
if  any  at  all — are  suited  to  the  present-day  needs  of  school  work. 
And,  yet,  in  not  a  few  instances  one  may  find  two  of  these  out-of- 
date  volumes  of  the  same  style  and  treatment  doing  duty  on  a 
reading  list.  As  was  suggested  in  regard  to  selecting  magazines, 
so  with  the  teachers'  professional  reading,  the  volumes  chosen 
should  belong  in  different  classes.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  one  busy 
superintendent  to  be  able  to  select  wisely  the  reading  books. 

Even  more  imperative  than  the  improved  manner  of  choosing 
collateral  texts  is  a  need  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  using  them. 
Inquiry  will  show  that  many  teachers  are  not  getting  even  the 
general  point  of  view  of  the  officially  selected  volumes.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  books  chosen  be  re-adopted  for  a  second  year 
and  that  there  be  put  into  use  some  system  of  stimulation  and 
guidance  for  the  individual  reader.  Not  a  few  county  and  dty 
organizations  are  finding  it  practicable  to  have  regular  dass  meet- 
ings of  a  small  group  of  members,  and  thus  to  lend  more  definite 
assistance  to  the  individual  teacher. 

Finally  it  is  urged  that  the  attending  book  representatives 
have  given  them  a  full  opportunity  to  display  their  wares.  Often 
theyl  are  pushed  aside  as  if  they  were  bringing  forward  some  menace 
to  the  sdiool  work.  Teachers  obtain  few  of  the  helps  offered  by  these 
men. 


About  William  A.  McKeever 

For  data,  see  "Who's  Who  in  America." 

Bom  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  Kansas  prairies.  Attended  coun- 
try school  three  months  during  the  growing  years,  and  worked  on  the 
farm  nine  months.  Finished  High  School,  finally  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  took  an  advanced  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  Took  lectures  in  Harvard  summer 
school,  in  philosophy  and  under  Dewey  of  Columbia.  Taught  two 
years  in  country  school.  Was  Principal  three  years  and  City 
Superintendent  two  years.  Was  Profe^r  or  of  Philosophy  in  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  thirteen  years.  Now  in  second  year  as 
Professor  of  Child  Welfare  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Dr.  McKeever  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Home  Train- 
ing Bulletins,  which  have  been  distributed  by  the  millions  among 
the  Euglish-speaking  peoples  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  Several  numbers 
have  gone  through  a  million  or  more  reprints  each.  For  a  long  while 
he  distributed  the  bulletins  at  his  own  expense  and  then  conceived 
the  plan  of  charging  a  nominal  price  of  twenty  cents  for  the  en- 
tire set,  or  one  dollar  per  hundred  in  quantities.  The  titles  of 
the  bulletins  are: 

1.  The  Cigarette  Smoking  Boy. 

2.  Teaching  the  Boy  to  Save. 

3.  Training  the  Girl  to  Help  in  the  Home. 

4.  Assisting  the   Boy   in  the   Choice  of   a   Vocation. 

5.  A  Better  Crop  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

6.  Training  the  Boy  to  Work. 

7.  Teaching  the  Girl  to  Save. 

8.  Instructing  the  Young  in  Regard  to  Sex. 

9.  The  Boy's  Vacation  Emplo3rment 

10.  Teaching  Children  to  Play.     (In  preparation.) 
His  books  are  well  known  throuj^out  the  country.     His  next 
volume  will  be  entitled,  "Outlines  of  Child  Study,"  and  will  contain 
one  hundred  and  twelve  programs  for  mothers'  dubs  and  parent- 
^cacher  associations. 
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Dr.  McKeever  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
visited  all  the  states  but  three  thus  far.  He  has  been  before  many 
state  teachers'  associations,  the  N.  E.  A.  a  number  of  times,  and 
has  been  before  many  national  and  international  conventions. 

Aside  from  the  books  and  bulletins  he  considers  his  best  work 
has  been  the  child  welfare  effort  in  Elansas.  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stubbs,  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare  is  offering  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  the 
second-class  dty  of  Kansas  which  will  prove  in  a  year  that  it  is 
the  best  place  in  which  to  bring  up  children.  Forty  or  fifty  of 
these  cities  have  been  organized  in  this  campaign  and  they  are 
making  excellent  progress.  Charles  P.  Homer  of  Kansas  City  offers 
five  htmdred  dollars  as  a  second  prize  in  this  contest. 

Dr.  McKeever  has  an  excellent  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
three  boys.    The  boys  are  aged  respectively,  five,  nine  and  fourteen. 

Important  Books  by  William  A.  McKeever 

Training  the  Boy:  A  book  for  all  parents  and  boy  workers. 
350  pages,  40  illustrations.  $1.50,  12c  postage.  (The  MacMil- 
lian  Co.) 

"There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  boy  life  which  is  overlooked,  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  boys  will  find  suggestions,  informa- 
tion, and  guidance  which  will  be  valuable." — Boston  Watchman. 

Training  the  Girl:  Uniform  with  * 'Training  the  Boy."  A 
book  for  all  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  girl  problems. 
Every  phase  of  girl  life  is  considered,  including  the  vocation  and 
preparation  for  marriage,  home  making  and  parenthood,  340 
pages,  40  illustrations.  $1.50  plus  12c  postage.  (The  MacMiUan 
Co.) 

Farm  Boys  and  Girls:  A  book  for  farm  parents,  teachers, 
and  all  rural  life  workers.  326  pages,  50  illustrations,  $1.50,  12c 
postage.     (The  McMillan  Co.) 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  life,  it  is  the  most  notable  and  use- 
ful contribution  ever  made  to  agricultural  literature." — De  Witt 
C.  Wing,  Associate  Editor  The  Breeder's  Gazette,  Chicago. 

Physchology  and  Higher  Life:  A  book  which  appUes  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  to  the  practices  of  every  day  life.    Especially 
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helpful  to  those  who  are  training  children.  270  pages  UlustratecL 
Cloth,  $1.00.     (A.  Flanagan  Co.) 

Physchology  Method  in  Teaching:  Especially  designed  for  teach- 
ers' training  classes,  reading  dfdes  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools.  325  pa^es.    Cloth,  $1.00.     (A.  Flanagan  Co.) 

The  Pioneer:  A  story  of  the  making  of  Kansas.  100  pages,, 
green  and  gold  silk  doth.    Illustrated.  75c.    (Crane  &  Co.) 

The  Industrial  Training  of  the  Boy:  A  book  for  all  parents 
and  boy  workers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  common  industry.  75  pages,  8  illustrations.  Mail 
55c.     (The  MacMillian  Co.) 

The  Symphony  Calendar:  An  attractive  wall  hanger  8x8  inches, 
in  three  colors.  Second  edition.  This  folder  contains  20  beauti- 
ful symphonies,  several  of  which  have  been  widely  read  throughout 
the  country.    The  collection  makes  a  suitable  gift. 


PEDAGOGY  AND  PROGRESS 

Our  new  cover  desi^  is  intended  to  convey  some- 
thing of  the  new  spirit  of  progress  and  of  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  education  which  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
present  trend  of  things  in  America. 

To  help  nurture  this  spirit  and  to  encourage  this 
loyalty  is  the  clear  purpose  and  hope  of  our  editoral 
policy.  We  have  arranged  for  contributions  from 
some  of  the  foremost  educators  and  publicists  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  conflict  between  Scientific 
Pedagogy  and  World-Wide  Educational  Progress* 
All  interested  in  these  subjects  will  be  interested 
in  Educational  Foundations. 


The  Teaching  of  Housekeeping  in  Public 

Schools 

By  Mabel  h.  Keech 
Author  of  "Training  the  Little  Home  Makers" 

THE  teaching  of  house-keeping  in  public  schools  is  a  much-dis- 
cussed subject  in  our  country,  and  its  importance  is  being 
more  and  more  realized,  with  the  prospect  that  it  will  soon  become 
a  part  of  the  school-girl's  program.  Domestic  Science  includes  very 
Uttle  outside  of  cooking,  and  the  necessity  of  a  preparatory  course 
is  being  keenly  felt. 

An  argument  to  discourage  this  forward  step  is  occasionally 
given  to  this  effect,  that  the  home  itself  should  be  sufficient  for  such 
te&ching,  and  that  to  introduce  it  into  the  school  would  cause  in- 
difference to  parental  duty.  It  is  true  that  mothers  should  work 
with  their  little  daughters  in  the  home  and  encoiu'age  them  to  do 
the  pleasant,  small  tasks  while  they  are  young,  thus  creating  a 
homelike  atmosphere,  but  many  mothers  cannot,  others  will  not, 
and  still  others  are  not  capable.  Among  the  first  class  are  those 
whose  other  home  ties,  such  as  caring  for  aged  parents,  or  earning 
the  living  for  the  family,  prevent  proper  overseeing  of  the  child's 
work.  In  the  second,  are  those  who  have  not  a  large  portion  of 
patience,  and  who  would  rather  do  the  work  themselves  than  be 
hindered  by  a  child;  also  those  who  leave  all  their  work  to  servants, 
thinking  themselves  and  their  children  above  such  menial  service, 
or  preferring  to  indulge  in  a  constant  whirl  of  social  life.  Scarcely 
less  to  be  pitied  are  those  who  have  been  robbed  of  comforts  because 
of  poverty,  and  who  are  ignorant  and  careless  because  they  have 
never  had  a  home  to  care  for  except  a  furnished  attic  or  basement 
room  in  a  tenement  house. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  girls  who  are  handicapped  by  such 
conditions  in  the  home,  should  have  the  instruction  in  school.  In- 
stead of  parents  feeling  reUeved  of  the  responsibility  and  becoming 
more  careless,  their  interest  will  be  awakened  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
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the  girl  over  her  school  training,  and  they  themselves  will  be  incited 
to  be  more  painstaking.  Those  mothers  who  are  ideal  in  their  home 
life  surely  will  not  object  to  their  girls  having  an  extra  hour  a  week 
of  housekeeping  in  school.  Imagine  the  influence  in  the  home 
when  an  eleven-year-old  girl  arrives,  anxious  to  perform  some  duty 
which  before  has  been  disagreeable  to  her,  but  now  has  its  charms 
because  it  has  been  presented  to  her  in  a  delightful  manner  at  school: 
the  mother  is  amazed,  and  relieved  that  she  can  trust  her  daughter 
with  these  particular  duties,  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  are  proud 
and  pleased,  and  the  father  is  ready  with  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  girl  clap  her  hands  in  glee  because  she  is  to 
be  allowed  to  scrub  the  floor?  She  will  do  this  in  a  classroom,  and 
if  the  teacher  grasps  her  opportunity  by  expressing  her  pleasure 
at  the  pupil's  diligence,  and  at  the  results  obtained,  also  by  persuad- 
ing her  that  the  work  at  home  can  be  as  full  of  joy  if  done  in  the 
right  way,  the  girl  will  go  to  her  home  with  the  desire  to  please, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

In  the  grammer  grades  a  class  begins  its  course  in  Domestic 
Science,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies  in  the  industrial 
lines,  because  of  this  direct  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  instructor  is  constantly  hindered  because  many  of  the 
girls  have  not  had  their  ideas  of  neatness,  S3rstem,  and  care,  suffi- 
ciently developed.  If  this  class  could  have  at  least  one  year  of  house- 
keeping aside  from  cooking,  before  entering  upon  this  special  course, 
a  better  grade  of  work  would  be  done  and  more  general  satisfaction 
experienced.  The  care  of  the  kitchen,  including  neat  dishwashing, 
cleaning  cupboards  ^and  keeping  them  orderly,  scrubbing  tables, 
keeping  floor  swept  and  stove  clean,  these  lessons  carefully  learned 
before  those  in  cooking  begim,  would  be  invaluable  in  the  Domes- 
tic Science  classroom.  Table-setting  and  serving  are  no  less  im- 
portant, as  every  complete  Domestic  Science  coiu-se  does  not  neg- 
lect this  part.  Even  washing,  ironing,  and  bed-making  are  closely 
related,  as  they  cultivate  a  desire  for  all-round  tidiness. 

Would  not  a  dass  in  the  branches  mentioned,  conducted  in  a 
manner  attractive  to  younger  girls,  by  using  toys  of  a  large  size  for 
equipment,  and  songs  to  intersperse  the  lessons,  be  valuable  as  a 
course  preparatory  to  the  cook-school?  The  fact  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  some  pupils  leave  school  before  reach- 
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ing  the  grade  for  Domestic  Science,  and  thus  are  entirely  deprived 
of  this  line  of  training.  A  class  in  general  housework  can  be  intro- 
duced into  intermediate  grades,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the 
fundamental  rules  of  housekeeping. 

The  economic  and  health  values  of  such  a  course  must  not  be 
overlooked.  No  way  of  teaching  a  child  respect  for  the  furnishings 
of  a  home,  that  she  may  not  mar  nor  waste  them,  is  more  impressive 
than  that  of  having  a  share  in  the  care  of  them.  And  any  girl  of 
eight  or  ten  can  be  made  to  understand  that  dirt  and  filth  around 
the  house  are  not  companions  of  good  health.  The  coming  genera- 
tions of  mothers,  of  the  poor,  rich,  and  middle  classes,  will  be  more 
efficient  housewives,  more  cheerful  home  makers;  yes,  even  the  di- 
vorce problem  will  in  a  measure  be  settled,  when  more  principles 
of  housekeeping  are  instilled  in  the  hearts  and  minds  at  all  our 
young  girls  of  today. 


Educational  Bulletins 

The  following  bulletins  recently  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  will  be  found  very  valuable  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subjects — 

Bulletin  No.  27    Agricultural  Teaching 

"         No.   28    The  Montessori  Method    and    the    Kinder- 
garten, by  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
National    Kindergarten    Col.,    Chicago,    111. 
No.  29    The  Kindergarten  in  Benevolent  Institutions. 
No.  13  Present  Status  of  Drawing  and  Art  in  the   Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  the  United  States  by  Royal 
Bailey  Bamum,  State  Specialist  in  Drawing  and 
Handiwork,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
No.  20    The  Rural  School  and  Hookworm  Disease,  by 
Jno.  A.  Ferrell,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Director  Gen.  Inter- 
national Health  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C* 
No.  22    The  Danish  Folks  High  Schools  by  H.  W. 
Foght,  SpeciaUst  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of 
Education. 
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A  Department  of  General  Educational  Survey,  Edited  by 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

The  new  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  has  opened  its  unusually 
fine  building  at  Riverdale,  New  York,  overlooking  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  and  begins  its  first  year  in  this  half -million-dollar  plant  with 
500  bo3rs.  The  school  is  furnished  with  the  most  modem  indoor 
and  outdoor  equipment,  tennis  courts  and  athletic  fields  being 
among  the  best  known  in  the  preparatory-school  world. 


Yale  men  are  not  only  sent  out  to  the  preparatory  schools  to 
talk  football  and  athletics;  they  go  out  also  as  religious  emissaries. 
The  captain  of  the  Yale  basketball  team,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Stackpole, 
recently  spoke  at  the  Montdair  MiUtary  Academy  upon  the  topic 
"Christianity,  What  it  Means  to  the  Undergraduate."  The  Chris- 
tian activity  which  maintains  Dwight  Hall  at  Yale  forms 
one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  old  Uni- 
versity. Prom  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  students  meet  in  Bible 
classes  each  year  at  Yale  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dwight  Hall 
leaders.  A  hundred  or  more  men  are  sent  each  spring  to  the  student 
ten-day  conference  held  at  Northfield  for  the  training  of  student 
leaders  in  religious  activities,  while  the  contributions  of  the  Yale 
men  to  religious  service  in  New  Haven  and  to  missionary  activity 
abroad,  are  among  the  largest  made  by  any  University  in  the  United 
States. 


Vocational  education  is  advocated  quite  generally  for  almost 
every  kind  of  training  in  America.  This  branch  of  instruction, 
however,  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  We  need  scholars  and 
students  as  well  as  "doers"  who  have  only  in  mind  the  immediate 
and  easily  gained  material  prizes  of  life.  Before  the  University  of 
Berlin  stands  a  statue  of  Gibbon  and  one  is  told  that  for  the  most 
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part  this  great  historian  spent  his  time  while  at  Berlin  in  the  library, 
gathering  his  wisdom  from  a  thousand  men,  giving  it  out  later  in 
the  distilled  thought  to  a  world  that  will  forever  treasure 
it.  There  is  a  place  in  our  American  institutions  for  those  boys 
who  are  not  best  fitted  to  some  practical  hand  work  but  who  could 
be  given  an  inspiration  to  browse  in  the  libraries,  and  do  the  kind  of 
work  which  only  quietness  and  the  lack  of  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate living  can  afford  the  scholar.  Book  learning  should  not  be  lost 
in  our  splendid  vocational  enterprises. 


"Adult  Illiteracy**  was  the  subject  on  October  20,  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley,  president  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  before  the  council  of 
school  superintendents  of  the  Empire  State  at  Troy. 

In  ten  years,  1900  to  1910,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  New 
York  State  in  child  illiteracy  of  35  per  cent.  The  great  adult  immi- 
gration into  this  state,  however,  is  so  increased  that  no  gain  is  shown 
in  the  total  per  cent  for  this  period.  As  a  remedy  toward  eradi- 
cating European  bigotry  and  religious  and  racial  prejudice.  Dr. 
Finley  advocates  a  movement  against  adult  illiteracy.  "Should 
not  the  State  now  seriously,  vigorously,  specifically  undertake  to 
reduce  adult  illiteracy,  as  it  has  with  such  measure  of  success  re- 
duced child  illiteracy?**  Dr.  Finley *s  words  are  significant,  not 
only  for  New  York  State,  but  for  other  states  which  are  receiving 
so  rapidly  from  Europe  large  masses  of  population  utterly  unable 
to  express  themselves  in  the  English  language.  "We  ought  not 
to  wait  imtil  the  children  of  today  are  grown'*  is  the  warning  word 
which  Dr.  Finley  gives  to  the  New  York  teachers. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  has  akeady  taken 
steps  in  well-considered  plans  to  educate  the  foreigner,  meeting  him 
at  the  water's  edge,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  dty,  and  helping  him 
especially  to  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  traditional  natives  of  Europe  ait; 
largely  dependent  upon  their  expression  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  when 
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we  furthermore  realize  that  the  spirit  of  American  liberty-loving 
institutions  is  largely  dependent  upon  their  expression  in  the 
English  language,  such  educational  advances  become  of  the  highest 
moment  to  the  state  and  to  the  country. 


Abbot  Academy  for  Girls  opened  with  145  students.  The  first 
week's  lectures  were  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Heyward  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Girls  in  Madrid.  Miss  Anna  J.  Cannon  of  Harvard 
Observatory  was  also  upon  the  first  week's  lectures  as  well  as  the 
Reverend  M.  W.  Stackpole  of  Andover.  This  type  of  education 
by  lectures  in  the  preparatory  schools  is  growing  rapidly  in  the 
United  States.  Almost  everyone  of  the  most  prominent  educational 
institutions  of  preparatory  and  academic  grade  are  setting  aside 
funds  to  be  used  in  securing  lectm-es  from  prominent  men 
and  specialists  in  a  wide  field  of  accomplishment.  While  twenty 
years  ago  the  public  lectures  in  such  institutions  could  almost  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  today  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women,  educators,  travelers,  artists  in  various 
departments  of  life,  scientists  and  business  men  who  are  taking 
time  from  busy  ptu^uits  to  present  to  the  youth  of  our  preparatory 
institutions  the  richest  results  of  their  experiences  and  specialties. 
Many  of  these  lectures  are  illustrated  and  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  the  lecturer  holds  conversations  and  conferences  after  his  ad- 
dress to  the  students,  allowing  questions  to  be  asked  regarding 
subjects  of  most  vital  interest. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  New  York 
Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  explaining  their 
request  for  an  item  of  $80,000  in  the  budget  for  191 5  for  the  pro- 
motion of  English,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"New  York  has  a  problem  in  her  foreign  population.  Out  of 
every  three  people  here,  two  are  foreign-bom.  In  some  of  oiu: 
High  Schools  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  come  from  homes  in  which 
a  foreign  language  is  spoken. 

"I^tin,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  are  given  five  periods  a 
week  throughout  these  years.    We  ask  that  English  be  treated  al- 
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most  as  well  as  these  other  languages.  The  present  curangement 
is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  English  was  taught  in  the  High  Schools 
to  English-speaking  people  for  added  culture  only.  Our  big  foreign 
population  absolutely  demands  that  we  put  English  on  a  par  with 
the  other  languages. 

"Under  the  present  plan,  English  teachers  are  assigned  alto- 
gether too  many  pupils  for  effective  work,  over  200  in  some  cases, 
averaging  181  in  the  whole  city,  which  is  14  per  cent  more  pupils 
than  is  allotted  to  the  teacher  in  Chicago,  and  15  per  cent  more 
than  in  Boston.  The  proposed  plan  would  reduce  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  and  so  would  make  for  better  work." 


Under  the  head  of  ''Private  Expenditure"  a  recent  memorandum 
is  sent  to  parents  of  the  new  bo3rs  at  Rugby,  a  most  suggestive 
document  for  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  parents  of  school 
bo3rs  in  private  schools  in  the  United  States. 

"The  Headmaster  desires  strongly  to  urge  upon  parents  the  im- 
portance of  assisting  to  preserve  and  even  to  strengthen  the  tra- 
ditions of  simplicity  and  manliness  upon  which  some  of  the  most 
wholesome  influences  of  the  School  depend;  and  he  ventures  to 
appeal  for  their  co-operation  in  two  ways: 

1.  In  restricting  to  a  modest  scale  the  supply  of  pocket  money 
other  than  the  allowance  of  i  /-a  w^k.  It  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  to  make  a  School  regulation  on  this  point, 
but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  indication  that  exclud- 
ing subscriptions  a  new  boy  is  amply  provided  with  £1  per 
Term,  and  that  no  boy  ought  to  be  given  more  than  £2  los. 

2.  In  taking  care  that  their  life  in  the  holidays  shall  be  as  simple 
as  possible.  Much  harm  is  being  done  to  health  and  some 
to  character  by  over  indulgence  in  late  hours,  rich  feeding, 
and  continual  excitement,  especially  at    Christmas  time." 

If  boys  are  to  be  trained  to  habits  of  independence,  self-reUance, 
and  reasonable  hardihood,  there  is  need  both  at  School  and  at  home 
of  all  the  protection  we  can  give  them  against  enervating  influences 
of  many  kinds,  and  especially  those  which  lead  to  and  are  fostered 
by  the  imnecessary  expenditure  of  money. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

The  most  absorbing  interest  in  book-land  for  the  month  is  holi- 
day gift  books.  There  has  reached  the  desk  of  the  writer,  within 
the  past  fortnight,  a  number  of  books  delightftilly  adapted  to  this 
purpose.     Briefly  mentioned  they  are  as  follows: 

For  advanced  readers: 

The  Lure  of  London,  by  Lillian  Whiting.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Europe  From  a  Motor-Car,  by  Russel  Richardson.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  Co. 

Through  the  Gates  of  the  Netherlands,  by  Mary  K.  Waller. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Promise  of  Life,  by  Howard  Sutherland.  Rand,  McNally 
Co. 

Soul-Spur,  by  Richard  Wightman.    The  Century  Co. 
To  My  Beloved.  Anon.    George  H.  Doran  Co. 
A  Christmas  Tale,  by  Mary  Stuart  Cutting.    Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 

(More  regarding  these  books,  anon.) 
For  the  little  people,  the  list  is  longer: 

The  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.  list  seven  books  particularly  good  for  chil- 
dren :  '  'Wild  Kindred  of  Fur,  Feather  and  Fin, '  'by  Jean  M.  Thomp- 
son. "Boy  Scouts  in  the  White  Moimtains,"  by  Walter  P.  Eaton. 
"Cinders — ^The  Yoimg  Apprentice  of  the  Steel  Mills,"  by  Hugh  C. 
Weir.  "In  Camp  at  Ft.  Brady,"  by  Lewis  E.  Theiss.  "Elizabeth, 
Betsey  and  Bess,  Schoolmates,"  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  "Beth's 
Wonder  Winter,"  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart,  and  "Little  Stories 
for  Little  People,"  by  Elizabeth  Hoyt.  Of  these  books  two  will 
be  found  of  great  value  to  teachers,  namely  "Wild  Kindred  of  Fur, 
Feather  and  Fin,"  and  "Cinders — ^the  Yoimg  Apprentice  of  the  Steel 
Mills" — the  latter  giving  a  clear  picture  of  the  various  department? 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  steel  mills. 

Sully  and  Kleinteich  have  on  their  list  a  very  attractive  first 
book  in  geography,  "Round  the  World  With  Father,"  being  a  series 
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of  letters,  written  by  a  world  traveler  to  his  children  at  home.    Teach- 
ers will  find  this  book  of  value,  especially  in  the  "story  hour.** 

The  Hearst  International  Library  Co.,  have  a  new  "Playtime 
Melody  Library'!  of  three  volumes,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors, 
indudhig'  "Mother  Goose  Rhymes  and  Tunes'*;  "Playtime  Songs 
Old  and  New,'*  and  "The  Dansant  for  Little  Folks."  Children 
will  be  delighted  with  these  books,  and  they  will  certainly  be  hailed 
with  equal  delight  by  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers,  as  well  as 
bixsy  mothers  at  home.  The  Desmond  Fitzgerald  Co.  have  two 
good  juveniles,  "The  Curly  Haired  Hen,"  by  A.  Vimar,  and  "Lady 
Rumdidoodledum's  Children,"  by  S.  B.  Dinkelspiel.  Both  are 
attractively  illustrated. 


Soul'Spur:  In  this  little  volume  Richard  Wightman  has  writ- 
ten real  soul-inspiring  thoughts.  It  is  a  book  that  gives  a  new  aspect 
to  the  common,  everyday  details  and  duties  of  life.  This  one  vital 
thought  alone  is  worth  tucking  away  in  one's  memory  for  everyday 
use — "The  program  for  man  is  a  steady  unfolding  of  what  he  needs  to 
know  in  order  that  he  may  become  f9tare'fnan."  Again,  "Every  man 
must  be  his  own  chemist  and  sometimes  he  is  busy  with  other 
things  or  has  mislaid  the  mental  ingredients  which,  mixed,  make 
viewpoint." — (Soul-Spur,  by  Richard  Wightman.  The  Century 
Co.) 


Europe  through  a  Motor  Car:  In  this  beautiful  work  the  au- 
thor gives  us  his  personal  impressions  of  the  Old  World  from  a  motor 
car.  The  life  of  the  peasantry,  the  small  towns  seldom  visited  by 
American  tourists,  the  superb  roads  and  views  of  the  Tyrol,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Alps  over  the  snow-dad  Stelvio  into  Italy,  the  flight  through 
northern  Italy  to  Como — all  of  these,  and  much  more — ^is  given  in 
this  deUghtful  motor  ramble.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated 
by  photographs. — (Europe  from  A  Motor  Car,,  by  Russell  Richard- 
son. Rand,  McNally  Co.) 


The  Sealed  Valley:    Among  the  new  books  of  fiction,  Hulbert 
Footner's  "The  Sealed  Valley"    leads  all  the  rest.     The  scene  of 
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the  book  is  laid  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  The  heroine  is  Annie 
Crossfox,  a  half-breed  Indian  girl  of  singular  beauty.  "Nahuya" 
(as  her  Indian  tribe  has  named  her)  and  her  shut-in  people  live  in 
the  wonderful  sealed  valley.  But  the  real  strength  of  the  work, 
comes  in  the  reason  for  their  having  sought  this  refuge.  The  ulti- 
mate fate  of  this  woman,  would  almost  convince  one  that  there  is 
something  in  the  fatalists'  belief,  that  we  cannot  in  any  manner  con- 
trol our  destinies. — (The  Sealed  Valley,  by  Hulbert  Pootner. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


The  Way  of  the  Strong:  Ridgwell  Cullom  has  also  chosen  north- 
western Canada  as  the  setting  of  his  latest  book  of  fiction.  In  the 
snow-bound  country  of  the  Yukon,  the  story  opens,  introducing  as 
the  hero  an  unscrupulous  man,  who  cares  for  nothing  but  the  fur- 
thering of  personal  ambition  and  fortune.  In  order  to  bring  this 
about  he  deserts  an  unfortunate  woman,  and  steals  the  fortune  of 
another  adventurer  in  the  northern  wilds. 

His  subsequent  return  to  Canada,  where  he  becomes  one  of  the 
wheat-kings  and  financial  leaders  of  the  day,  his  marriage  to  the 
sister  of  the  woman  he  had  wronged,  and  his  devotion  to  her,  does 
not  endear  him  to  the  reader  in  any  sense.  The  vivid  description 
makes  the  book  well  worth  the  reading,  but  it  is  not  a  book  that 
appeals  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  a  woman.  It  borders  too 
much  on  the  brute-side  of  mankind.  (The  Way  of  the  Strong, 
by  Ridgewell  Cullom.    George  W.  Jacobs  Co.) 


Winning  the  Wilderness:  This  is  a  story  of  the  conquering  of 
the  wilderness.  It  faithfully  depicts  the  old  heroic  pioneer  spirit. 
It  is  really  a  great  human  story  which  appeals  to  all  readers,  old 
and  young  alike. — (Winning  the  Wilderness,  by  Maigaret  Hill 
McCarter.     A.   C.   McClurg  Co.) 


Alfred  Noyes  will  begin  his  work  as  visiting  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Princeton  in  the  second  term  of  the  present  year.    It 
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was  thought  for  a  time  that  the  war  would  prevent  him  from  occu- 
pying the  chair  this  year.  The  university  faculty,  however,  has 
annouQced  that  it  is  practically  certain  that  he  will  be  here  during 

the  next  semester. 

*    •    •    •    « 

Kit  Carson  Days:  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  who  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  the  old  frontier,  has  added  a  valuable  volume  to  its  an- 
nals in  "Kit  Carson's  Days,  1809-1868."  It  is  a  fully  documented 
and  authentical  biography  of  the  famous  old  Indian  fighter  and  Civil 
War  soldier,  and  a  history  of  his  times  and  companions,  illustrated 
by  many  rare  prints.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  teacher' 
library. — (Eat  Carson  Days,  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin.    McClurg  Co.) 


The  Pastor's  Wife  is  a  novel  of  German  life  written  by  the  author 
of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  It  is  the  story  of  an 
English  girl's  German  life,  and  has  a  certain  timeliness  of  interest, 
because  of  the  war  now  waging  between  these  countries.  In  it 
we  see  the  lighter  side  of  the  attempt  to  fuse  German  and  English 
personality  and  temperament  under  one  roof.  One  feels  sincere 
sjrmpathy  for  the  little  English  girl-wife,  "Ingeborg,"  and  after  all 
one  is  led  to  question  whether  S3rmpathy  wotild  be  welcomed  by  her 
if  one  could  meet  her  face  to  face.  She  is  a  strange  character,  and 
yet,  no  doubt  an  authentically  drawn  one.  If  all  Bishop's  daughters 
are  reared  as  was  she  and  her  sister,  one  is  led  to  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  Bishop's  fatherhood,  except  for  his  church. — (The  Pastor's 
Wife.     Anon.     Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.) 


The  Witch:  In  "The  \Wtch,"  Miss  Mary  Johnston  has  reverted 
to  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  an  exciting  tale  of  a  man  and 
a  maid  accused  of  the  black  art  of  witchcraft.  All  the  characters 
are  strong  and  vital,  and  the  work  is  quite  up  to  the  excellent  stand- 
ard of  all  this  writer's  work. — (The  Witch,  by  Mary  Johnston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
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YOUTH  PLEADS 

Oh,  fill  my  arms  with  dafifodils. 
And  wreathe  my  soul  in  dreams, 
And  build  me  lacy  palaces,  O  men! 
And  let  me  find  the  wonder-world, 

as  lovely  as  it  seems — 
For  I  never  can  be  beautiful  againi 

There's  time  enough  for  charity. 
For  spectacles  and  books, 
There's  time  to  drip  my  heart's 

blood  from  my  pen. 
There's  time  for  bitter  bickering 

and  bitter,  bitter  looks — 
But  I  never  can  be  beautiful  againi 

—Jane  Burr  m  the  "New  York  Times." 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  the  everlasting  evanescence  of  youth. 


Eloquent  tributes  were  paid  to  the  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  29,  when  a  memorial 
in  the  form  of  a  bronze  bust  with  a  marble  background  was  unveiled 
in  Longfellow  Park,  by  his  youngest  granddaughter,  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  Thorp.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  College, 
presented  the  bust  to  the  dty  of  Cambridge  as  a  "worthy  memorial 
to  a  famous  man,  whose  lifework  makes  Cambridge  a  precious  place, 
not  only  to  those  who  live  in  it,  but  to  the  millions  who  have  never 
set  foot  within  its  borders." 

On  behalf  of  the  dty  Mayor  Timothy  W.  Good  accepted  the 
gift,  referring  to  Longfellow  as  a  "leading  dtizen  of  the  dty  whose 
works  have  been  an  inspiration  to  the  people  throughout  the  world.'^ 
The  memorial  is  the  gift  of  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Association. 


The  Right  Track:  This  is  a  simple,  wholesome  tale,  with  an 
uplifting  tendency,  that  all  will  "come  right"  in  the  end.  It  is  a 
volume  that  one  may  place  in  the  hands  of  the  yotmg  without  fear 
of  results. — (The  Right  Track,  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham.  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co.) 
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Children  in  Bondage:  This  is  an  authoritative,  up-to-date 
presentation  of  the  child-labor  problem  in  America  embodying  the 
results  of  extensive  special  investigations.  It  is  not  "pretty"  read- 
ing, but  it  is  the  sort  of  reading  which  all  htmiane  people  should 
cultivate  more  assiduously.  The  authors  Edwin  Markham,  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsay  and  Gecnge  Creel,  are  notable  for  their  labors  in 
this  direction.  It  is  a  book  of  interest  to  teachers,  and  all  others 
who  have  under  their  guidance  the  youth  of  our  fair  land. — (Chil- 
dren in  Bondage.    Hearst  International  Library  Co.) 


The  Young  and  Field  Readers:  In  books  III  and  IV  of  this  new 
series  of  readers,  teachers  will  find  a  method  of  reading  well  worthy 
of  investigation.  The  books  are  written  from  the  child's  point  of 
view,  consequently  are  really  adapted  to  children's  use.  The  se- 
lections have  been  chosen  with  an  eye  to  their  appeal  to  the  interest 
of  the  child.  In  connection  with  the  selections  are  splendidly  writ- 
ten little  biographies  of  the  authors,  which  create  within  the  mind 
of  the  child  a  htmger  for  a  greater  knowledge  of  these  people  who 
write  such  interesting  things.  The  personal  element  enters  into 
these  books  to  a  great  degree,  and  had  they  been  compiled  anony- 
mously, one  would  have  recognized  the  work  of  an  author  compre- 
hending the  real  need  of  children.  Here  are  readers  that  are  readers; 
a  godsend  for  which  teachers  have  hitherto  longed  in  vain. — (The 
Young  and  Field  Readers.    Ginn  &  Co.) 


Magazine  Topics  for  the  Month.     (November) . 

The  Bookman:  "A  New  Foimd  Poem  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's," 
by  Walter  Jerrold;  '*The  Trail  of  Stevenson.  Part  II,"  Clayton 
Hamilton;  '*Why  Women  Dislike  Kipling,"  Bailey  Millard;  "The 
Feminist  Movement,"  G.  G.  Wyant;  ''The  Passing  of  Capitalism," 
Sinclair  Lewis. 

The  Book  News  Monthly:  "A  Thanksgiving  Prayer,"  W.  Dayton 
Wegefarth;  "Some  Latter  Day  Irish  Poets,"  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox; 
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"A  Day  with  England's  Laureate,"  George  F.  Carney;  "The  Cities 
of  Belgium/'   Ralph  Wigmore. 

The  Atlantic:  "Academic  Freedom,"  Howard  C.  Warren; 
"The  Reading  of  Books,"  George  P.  Brett;  "British  Liberalism 
and  the  War,"  J  O.  P.  Bland;  "German  Literature,"  Kuno  Francke; 
"Japan  and  the  War,"  K.  K.  Kawakami;  "Nietzche  and  the  War," 
H.  L.  Mencken. 

Scrtbner's:  "College  Amphitheaters,"  Lawrence  Parry,  "A 
Novel  Sport  in  Austria,"  J.  F.  J.  Archibald;  "The  Equitorial 
Forest,"  Theodore  Roosevelt;  "Norway  and  the  Norwegians.  II," 
Price  Collier;  "Trade  Opporttmities  of  the  U.  S."  A.  B.,  Hepburn; 
"Thoughts  on  the  War,"  John  Galesworthy. 

Review  of  Reviews:  "Made  In  America,"  J.  M.  Appel]  "The 
Cotton  Crisis,"  Richard  Spillane;  "German  Dyestuflfs,"  D.  F.  St. 
Clair;  "The  European  Food  Situation,"  T.  N.  Carver;  "The 
Food  Supply  of  Germany,"  Benhard  Demburg;  "The  German  De- 
fence," F.  H.  Simonds. 

The  Century:  "The  Breakdown  of  Civilization,"  W.  Morgan 
Shuster;  "Germany's  Destiny,"  Samuel  P.  Orth;  "South  of  Panama," 
I.  Edwards  A.  Ross;  "European  Police  Systems,"  R.  B.  Fosdick; 
"The  Making  of  a  Russian  Terrorist,"  Marie  SuklojBf;  "In  the  War- 
Cloud,"  H.  Fielding-Hall. 

The  Sunset:  "The  War  Maker,"  Sir  Gilbert  Parker;  "Justice 
for  Germany,"  Herman  Ridder;  "The  Deadlock  In  France,"  Paul 
W.  Beck,  U.  S.  A.;  "Give  Us  This  Day  Our  Daily  Work,"  Thomas 
Drier;  "The  Exposition  Will  Not  Be  Postponed,"  William  Jennings 
Bryan;  "War  or  No  War,  the  Exposition,"  George  Hough  Perry. 

The  Metropolitan:  "The  Approach  To  War,"  John  Reed;  "The 
Burning  of  Louvain,"  Gerald  Morgan;  "The  Story  of  a  Pioneer," 
Anna  Howard  Shaw;  "My  Experiences  With  War  Correspondents," 
James  Kedey;  "A  New  Line-Up  in  Socialism,"  Edwin  S.  Potter. 
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Life  and  Labor  for  October:    "The  Answer  of  the  Women,"  by 
Mary  O'Reilly.  (The  greatest  poem  of  the  present  war.) 


LECTURE  NOTES 

The  intellectual  people  of  Chicago  have  been  enjo3diig  a  literary 
feast  in  the  annual  visit  of  Mr.  Burton  Holmes  of  Travelogue  fame. 
The  series  has  been  an  especially  interesting  and  timely  one  cover- 
ing: England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the 
AlUed  Powers. '  The  house  was  filled  with  eager  listeners  during 
the  entire  course,  and  many  complimentary  things  were  said  of  the 
course;  Mr.  Holmes  has  many  admirers  in  this,  his  native  city,  and 
has  become  a  recognized  educational  force.  From  this  dty  he  goes 
to  New  York,  and  later  to  Boston. 


Book  Mention 

State  and  G>unty  Educational  Reorsfanization*  The  Revised  Con- 
stitution and  School  Code  of  the  State  of  Osceola.  By  EUwood  P. 
Cubberly,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity.   PubUshed  by  the  MacmiUan  Company. 

Another  noteworthy  book  in  the  Macmillao  Textbook  Series 
In  Education.  The  main  criticism  to  be  directed  at  Osceola  is  that 
it  is  hypothetical.  One  becomes  forgetful  of  this  fact,  however, 
in  reading  Dr.  Cubberly 's  minutely-drawn  version  of  the  "Consti- 
tution" and  "School  Code."  The  element  of  imagination  is  some- 
thing very  new  in  the  Uterature  of  pedagogy.  This  discussion  is 
doubly  interesting  and  valuable  on  account  of  it,  for  here  we  have 
the  theories  of  an  expert  educator  developed  after  the  fashion  of  a 
concrete  application. 

Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of  the  hypothetical  state  of  Osceola 
is  supposed  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  education.  Here  is  the 
dignified  document  actually  in  print  before  us,  in  fifteen  sections, 
from  the  Mandate  up  to  The  University  of  Osceola.    The  realism 
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does  not  stop  with  this  article  for  in  accordance  with  its  provisions 
the  school  code  is  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  ''Educational 
Code  Commission."  Even  the  comments  of  the  constitutional 
convention  and  of  the  educational  commission  are  given  in  footnotes, 
thus  elaborating  the  idea  of  concreteness.  In  the  appendices  we 
even  find  hypothetical  statistics  for  the  h3rpothetical  state..  If 
we  have  subtracted  correctly,  the  assessed  wealth  of  the  state  wiU 
have  increased  in  five  years  by  the  amount  of  $375,803,999.  In 
the  same  period  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  will  have 
decreased  from  15,250  to  14,500,  while  the  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance will  have  increased  from  325,060  to  450,000.  Thus  Osceola 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency.  It  behooves 
state  authorities  to  look  into  this  matter.  Every  point  necessary 
to  the  consideration  of  educational  reorganization  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely covered  in  the  text  and  the  statistical  tables  give  the  figures 
to  the  last  digit.  The  author's  views  are  supported  by  wide  experi- 
ence and  exact  information.  This  book  can  but  increase  his  repu- 
tation for  dear  thinking  and  convincing  utterance. 

A  Foundational  Stttdy  m  the  Pedagogy  of  Arfthmetic  By  Henry 
Budd  Howell,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  PubUc  School.  No.  27,,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Price,  $1.25.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

No  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  no  person  seriously  interested 
in  comprehending  the  philosophy  of  numbers,  that  great  science 
upon  which  all  other  sciences  depend,  can  afford  to  ignore  Dr.  Howell's 
most  profound  study.  Both  depth  and  breadth  of  learning  are 
manifest,  and  only  the  most  patient  research  and  prolonged  exper- 
imentation could  make  such  a  book  possible. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  "Review  of  Representative  Studies  of 
Number."  This  Review  was  published  in  part  in  Educational 
Foundations  last  year  and  it  was  predicted  at  the  time  that  it  would 
appear  in  book  form  and  would  be  recognized  as  an  epochal  contri- 
bution to  the  Uterature  of  mathematics.  Gentic  Studies,  Psycho- 
logical Studies,  Statistical  Studies,  Didactical  Studies  of  Appre- 
hension are  reviewed  in  order,  thus  combining  an  immense  store  of 
information  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  In  doing 
this  work  so  thoroughly  the  author  has  made  every  student  of  the 
science  his  debtor. 
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Part  II  is  a  record  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  in  a  city 
school  to  determine  ability  in  number  apprehension  and  in  funda- 
mental processes.  Here  he  figures  as  an  original  investigator  in 
the  realm  of  psychological  manifestations  as  applied  to  numbers. 
His  methods  are  those  of  the  skilled  teacher  and  experienced  observer. 

In  Part  III  the  author  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  a  perfectly  con- 
vincing manner.  The  book  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  bibliog- 
raphy, and  with  appendices  giving  quotations  and  diagrams  from 
original  sources.  Dr.  Howell  is  deserving  of  hearty  congratulations 
on  the  completion  of  his  work.     It  is  a  great  book. 

The  Mbdernizmg  of  the  Orient*  By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 
8vo.,  Illustrated.  $2.00  net.  Postage,  14  cents.  Publishers, 
McBride  Nast  &  Co.,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Only  a  man  widely  travelled,  trained  to  observe,  expert  in  in- 
terpreting conditions  and  skilled  in  reporting  his  impressions  could 
have  written  "The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient."  The  subject  is 
one  of  tremendous  significance  and  the  author  appointed  unto  him- 
self no  small  task  in  selecting  it.  Too  ponderous  or  too  technical  a 
treatment  would  have  spoiled  the  work  for  a  large  class  of  readers 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  travel  books,  but  must  have  their  sociol- 
ogy served  in  sparkling  sentences.  What  Mr.  Cooper  has  succeeded 
in  doing  is  not  a  common  achievement.  The  scholar  will  be  gratified 
by  the  scholarly  tone  of  the  volume,  while  those  who  read  with  less 
serious  intent  will  be  deUghted  with  the  author's  vivid  portrayals 
and  interesting  anecdotes.  Here  we  behold  the  Orient  face  to  face 
with  the  Occident  and  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  situation  full  of  im- 
port for  the  world's  futin-e.  The  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  are  remarkably  helpful. 
From  the  connoisseur's  point  of  view  the  book  is  a  work  of  art — 
such  a  one  as  would  grace  the  Ubrary  table  or  make  a  most  tasteful 
and  acceptable  gift.  The  color  scheme  is  Ught  brown  and  gold. 
The  cover  design  is  a  subtle  contrasting  of  the  ancient  spirit  with  that  of 
the  new  age.  The  jinrikisha  is  succumbing  to  the  automobile. 
The  author's  famiUarity  with  educational  matters  makes  the  book 
especially  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  keep  informed  as  to 
the  trend  of  school  and  coUege  life  throughout  the  world. 
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Elements  of  Genefal  Science*    By   Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.    D. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Nattiral  Science  School  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  William  Lewis  Eikenbeny,  B. 
S.,  Instructor  in  the  University  High  School,    School  of  Edu- 
cation University  of  Chicago.     Ginn  &  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 
The  authors,  in  their  preface,  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  in  his 
introduction,  recognize  the  tmsatisfactory  state  of  science  teaching 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.    This  is  a  textbook  along 
new  lines.     It  is  the  result  of  six  years'  experimental  work.     It 
deals    with    the    topics    "Air,"  "Water,"  "Energy,"  "The  Earth's 
Crust,"  and  "Life  upon  the  Earth."    The  book  diould  be  of  great 
service  in  unif3dng  science  teaching  and  in  so  correlating  the  sciences 
that  our  schools  shall  be  brought  more  closely  into  line  with  world 
thought  and  spirit  in  an  age  which  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  temper 
and  method.     In  fact,   the  distinguishing   merit  of  the  volume  is 
that  in  all  of  its  five  main  divisions  it  connects  with  subjects  of 
great  current  interest  and  practical  significance.     The  study  of  the 
sciences  in  their  general  aspects  and  kinships  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  growing  generation.    As  a  pioneer  in  a  worthy  field,  the  book 
will  undoubtedly  lead  the  way  for  many  others  and  thus  be  instru- 
mental  in   correcting  existing  evils. 

Victor  Educational  Records  s 

The  monthly  catalogue  of  the  Victor  Records  is  something  of 
a  textbook — at  least  potentially.  It  always  contains  information 
of  interest  to  students  of  Uteratture  as  well  as  of  music.  The  fol- 
lowing is  found  in  the  December  issue  tmder  the  heading  New  Edu- 
cational Records: 

^Psalm  107  (Time  "Dimdee")  (2)  Psalm  100  (Tune^ 

"Old  Hundred")  fromCThe  Bay  Psalm  Book'*— 

Fifth  Book)  Lyric  Quartet  1 

17646  (Mear  (Barnard)    (2)  Lenox  (Lewis  Edson)     (3))   10  in.  75c 

I  Windham    (Daniel    Read)     (4)    China   (Swan) 

{Nos.  I,  3  and  4  from  ^'American  Tune  Book**; 

sNo.  2  from  Methodist  Hymnal)  Lyric  Qt.^ 

The  Puritans  brought  with  them  an  arrangement  of  their  psalms, 
made  in  Amsterdam  by  one  of  their  pastors,  Henry  Ainsworth.  Not 
more  than  five  tunes  were  generally  used,  of  which  "Dimdee"  and 
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"Old  Hundred"  were  two.  Destring  a  better  arrangement,  three 
pastors,  John  EUiot  (known  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians),  Wilde 
and  Mather,  compiled  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  published  in  1640 — 
the  second  bode  printed  in  this  country.  Just  ^diidi  psalms  were 
sung  on  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  First  Thanfc^ving 
seem  not  to  have  been  noted,  but  these  two,  the  best  known  and 
oftenest  used,  were  doubtless  among  them.  They  are  taken  from  the 
"Bay  Psalm  Book"  and  sung  in  unison  and  unaccompanied,  as  was 
the  custom. 

The  history  of  our  American  music  must  give  large  space  to  the 
dd>t  it  owes  to  hymn  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Following 
the  deeply  religious  sentiments  that  drove  the  Puritans  to  these 
shores  and  the  using  of  psalms  as  the  only  music  permitted,  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  earliest  development  of  music  should  have  been 
in  the  line  of  hymnology.  The  first  hymns  were  simple  as  f<dk 
tunes,  but  dignified,  and  many  of  them  continue  to  be  used  in  all 
Protestant  diurdies. 

"Mear,"  the  oldest  hymn  known  to  be  American,  appeared  in  a 
bode  published  in  1727  by  John  Barnard.  It  has  been  a  stand-by 
in  diurch  service  down  to  the  present. 

"Lenox,"  by  Lewis  Edson  (1748-1820),  published  in  1782,  was 
mudi  used  in  the  eariy  diurdies. 

"Windham,"  was  one  ol  the  very  early  hymns  and  was  written 
by  Daniel  Read  (1757-1836).  It  was  <rften  used  in  diurdies  of  the 
eariy  settlers  in  the  Middle  West. 

"China,"  written  in  1788  by  Timothy  Swan  (1758-1842),  was  a 
great  favorite  for  funerals  and  often  "set"  to  the  words  here 
given. 


1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

(601-700) 

By 'Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

601.  What  American  poet  was  for  a  time  a  student  at  Manor- 

House  school  in  Chwch  street  Stoke-Newington,  England? 

602.  Who  was  the  author  of  "The  Barefoot  Boy"? 

603.  What  poet  was  bom  at    Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  England? 

604.  Of  whom  did  J.  G.  Holland  say :    "I  think  of  one  whose  genius 

was  angelic;  who  swept  all  the  chords  of  human  passion 
with  fingers  that  shook  with  the  stress  of  their  inspiration"? 

605.  Who  wrote  "Dred"? 

606.  Whose  home  was  at  Farringford,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight? 

607.  Who  wrote  in  memory  of  his  wife  a  beautiful  poem  entitled, 

"O  Lyric  Love"? 

608.  Who  wrote  "The  Long  White  Seam"? 

609.  Who  was  made  famous  by  his  "Essay  on  Milton"? 

610.  Who  said: 

"It   takes   a   soul 

To  move  a  body:  it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses"? 

611.  Who  said  of  Charles  Dickens:    "He  has  done  more  to  ameli- 

orate the  condition  of  the  English  poor  than  all  the  states- 
men Great  Britain  has  sent  to  Parliament"? 

612.  What  noted  Englishwoman  of  letters  was  bom  at  Ausbury 

Farm,  Warwickshire? 

613.  What  noted  Englishman  of  letters  studied  art  in  Rome  and 

Paris? 

614.  Who  wrote  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"? 

615.  Who  wrote  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather"? 

616.  Who  said:    "If  there  is  wickedness  in  the  streets,  yotu*  steps 

should  shine  with  light  of  purity;  if  there  is  a  cry  of  anguish, 
you  should  be  there  to  still  it"? 
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617.  To  whom  did  Whittier  refer  when  he  said: 

'*The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone 
The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
And  chance-sown  daffodil,  have  f otmd 
Immortal  life  through  him"  ? 

618.  What  English  writer  contracted  the  opium  habit  from  taking: 

the  drug  to  reUeve  tooth-ache? 

619.  Who  said: 

"  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before"? 

620.  What  Scottish  poet  was  a  great  society  favorite? 

621.  Who  wrote  "Eben  Holden"? 

622.  Who  wrote   "Mother  Carey's  Chickens"? 

623.  What  English  author  immortalized  his  father  in  the  famous. 

"Dr.  Primrose"  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"? 

624.  What  English  essayist  wrote  his  masterpiece  to  defray  his 

mother's  burial  expenses? 

625.  What  Scottish  poet  was  bom  in  a  little  thatched  cottage,  be- 

hind which  rippled  the  "bonnie  Doon"? 

626.  Who  wrote  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"?' 

627.  Who  wrote  "The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain"? 

628.  Who  was  the  biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson? 

629.  Where  do  we  find  the  following  lines: 

"Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 
To    hide    the    fault    I    see: 
That    mercy    I    to    others    show. 
That    mercy    show    to    me"? 

630.  What  writer's  letters  to  the  Tattler  were  signed  C.  L.  I.  O.?* 

631.  Who  said: 

"Life  is  a  jest;  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it"? 

632.  Of  what  book  did  Dr.  Johnson  say:    "Nobody  ever  laid  it 

down  without  wishing  it  were  longer"? 

633.  Who  is  the  father  of  the  lines:    "Westward  the  cotu"se  of  em- 

pire takes  its  way"? 

634.  For  what  is  Aidwinde,  Northamptonshire,  J^gknd  notable? 

635.  Who  said: 

"For  truth  is  precious  and  divine 
Too  rich  a  thing  for  carnal  swine"  ? 
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636.  Who  wrote:  "Lyddas"? 

637.  Who  wrote  his  finest  poem  in  honor  of  St.  Cecelia's  day,  in 

a  single  night? 

638.  Who  said: 

"Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness 
And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them"  ? 

639.  What  poet's  grave  remained  unmarked  for  thirty  years,?and 

was  then  marked  by  a  monument  erected  by  Anne,  Coim- 
tess  of  Dorset? 

640.  Who  was  termed  "The  Father  of  Experimental  Science"? 

641.  What  statesman,  philosopher  and  writer  was  beheaded  by 

Henry  VIII? 

642.  Who  was  called  "The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation"? 

643.  Who  wrote   "The  Snow  Flower"? 

644.  Who  said  "A  handful  of  good  life  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learn- 

ing"? 

645.  Who  has  been  called  "The  Father  of  Super-Realism"? 

646.  Of  what  English  novelist  has  it  been  said:    "She  was  as  unso- 

ciable as  a  storm  at  midnight"? 

647.  Who  wrote  "Before  Adam"? 

648.  Who  said: 

"  'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer"  ? 

649.  Who  wrote  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife"? 

650.  For  what  was  Coppet  famed? 

651.  Who  wrote  "The  May  Queen"? 

652.  Who  was  called  "The  American  Father  of  Ethics"? 

653.  What  and  where  is  "Roaring  Brook"? 

654.  Who  said:     "The  sight  of  a  star  or  of  a  flower,  or  the  story 

of  a  single  noble  action,  touches  our  humanity  more  nearly 
than  the  greatest  discovery  or  invention,  and  does  more 
good"? 

655.  Who  said: 

"And  I  envy  thy  stream,  as  it  glides  along 
Through  its  beautiful  banks  in  a  trance  of  song"  ? 

656.  What  poet  spoke  of  the  dty  of  his  birth  as  "the  beautiful 

town  that  is  seated  by  the  sea"? 
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657.  Who  wrote  "Home  Life  of  Great  Authors"? 

658.  Who  wrote  "Love  Songs  of  Childhood"? 

659.  For  what  is  Amesbury,  Mass.,  notable? 

660.  Who  wrote  "The  Village  Blacksmith"? 

661.  What  English  poet  wrote  a  protest  against  the  employment 

of  young  children  in  factories,  entitled  "The  Cry  of   the 
ChUdren"? 

662.  What  poet  and  artist,  the  son  of  an  Italian  exile  was  bom 

in  London,  England,  in  1828? 

663.  What  was  the  "Klemscott  Press"? 

664.  For  what  is  Edward  Fitzgerald  noted? 

665.  What  English  novelist  as  a  boy  earned  six  shillings  a  week 

pasting  labels  on  bottles  in  a  blacking  establishment? 

666.  For  what  was  Charterhouse  School,  London,  noted? 

667.  Who  wrote  the  "Parish  Sketchbook"? 

668.  For  what  is  Mossigel,  Scotland,  famous? 

669.  Who  said,  "A  wide-spreading,  hopeful  disposition  is  our  only 

true  umbrella  in  this  vale  of  tears"? 

670.  Name  the  members  of   the  "Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood"? 

671.  Who  wrote  "Abou  Ben  Adhem"? 

672.  What  English  writer's  sister  killed  her  mother  in  a  fit  of  in- 

sanity? 

673.  Where  is  "Ellen's  Isle"  of  Scott's  poem? 

674.  Who  wrote  "Jude  the  Obscure"? 

675.  Who  was  called  the  "Humanitarian  Novelist  of  England"? 
76.    Who  introduced  the  printing-press  into  England? 

677.  What  early  English  play-wright  was  fatally  stabbed  in  a  tavern 

brawl  at  Deptford,  near  London? 

678.  Who  said: 

"For  touching  hearts  the  only  secret  known, 
My  worthy  friend,  is  to  have  one  of  your  own." 

679.  Who  wrote  "The  Hungry  Heart"? 

680.  What  American  novelist  was  killed  by  his  brother? 

681.  Who  wrote  the  following  lines: 

"The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down, 
And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain. 
And  yesterday's  sneer,  and  yesterday's  frown 
Can    never    come    back    again"? 

682.  What  American  novelist  was  assa-^^inated  on  the  streets  of 

New  York  City,  by  an  insane  man? 
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683.  What  popular  American  novelist  committed  suicide  while 

temporarily   insane? 

684.  Who  said  "I  have  traveled  extensively  in  Concord"? 

685.  Who  wrote  the  lines: 

"True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 
In    doing   each    day   that   goes   by 
Some    little    good — ^not    in    dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by"? 
6S6.    Who  wrote  "Farm  Ballads,"  and  "Farm  Legends"? 

687.  What  noveUst  bom  in  Lancashire,   Bngland  emigrated  to 

America,  and  became  one  of  our  well-known  women  of 
letters? 

688.  Who   wrote   "Snow  Berries"? 

689.  For  what  is  Litchfield,  Conn.,  notable? 

690.  Who  wrote  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden"? 

691.  What  and  where  was   "Glenmary"? 

692.  Who  wrote  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"? 

693.  Who  wrote  tmder  the  pseudonym  of  "Elizabeth  Wetherell"? 

694.  Who  wrote  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep"? 

695.  Who  wrote  "The  Wilderness  Hunter"? 

696.  What  great  historian  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 

but  declined  to  serve? 

697.  Over  whose  grave,  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  is  a  montunent 

designed  by  his  friend,  Washington  Allston? 

698.  Who  wrote  "The  Waggoner  of  the  Alleghenies"? 

699.  Name  two  American  poets  bom  in  the  famous  ''Vale  of  Chea- 

ter," Pa.? 

700.  Who  was  Alfred  Tennyson's  successor  as  Poet-Laureate  of 

England? 
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One  Hundred  Questions  in  Mathematical,  Physi- 
cal and  General  Geography 

By  James  H.  Harris 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  material  on  which  these  questions  are  based  is  generally  taught 
in  the  Sixth  Grade,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  Grade, 
the  questions  and  topics  here  given  may  be  found  useful  in  standard- 
ising the  work  and  in  giving  the  teacher  a  conception  of  *the  controls* 
which  the  pupil  should  have  after  completing  the  subject-matter. 

(51—100) 

51.  What   influences,   besides   climate,    a£fect   the   distribution   of 

animal  life  on  the  earth? 

52.  What  six  great  life  regions  mark  the  distribution  of  plant  and 
animal  life? 

53.  What  animals  are  characteristic  of  the  polar  r^ons?  of  the 

Temperate  zone?  of  the  Torrid? 

54.  Indicate  some  of  the  characteristic  animals  of  the  Australian 

region,  with  their  peculiarities. 

55.  Describe  the  animal  life  of  South  America,  especially  as  to  such 

animals  as  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

56.  What  are  the  principal  animals  of  the  polar  seas? 
57    Name  the  three  most  important  uses  of  animals. 

58.  Name  some  of  the  well-known  ocean  animals. 

59.  Where  are  the  common  food  fishes  largely  found? 
Name  the  principal  food  fishes  of  the  ocean. 

60.  How  is  man  distinguished  from  the  brute  creation? 

61.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  all  portions  of  the  earth  are 

not  equally  populated? 

62.  Into  how  many  races  is  man  divided? 

63.  What  elements  or  factors  form  the  basis  for  this  division? 
64   To  what  race  do  you  belong? 

65.  Describe   the   essential   featurer,   of   the    Caucasian   race. 
Where  is  its  original  homv.? 
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66  Where  is  the  "home"  of  the  Black  race?  of  the  Brown?  of  the 
YeUow? 

67.  Describe  the  special  characteristics  of  each  race. 

68.  What  name  is  given  to  the  class  of  people  lowest  in  the  scale 

of  civilization?    What  is  said  of  their  manner  of  life? 
69   In  what  respects  do  barbarians  differ  from  savages? 
Which  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization? 

70.  What    is    meant   by   half-civilized   people?    civilized i^    Which 

race  is  the  most  civilized? 

71.  What  seven  industries  afford  occupation  to  the  greater  part 

of  civilized  mankind? 

72.  What  is  meant  by  agriculture,  and  what  is  its  chief  purpose? 

73.  What  are  the  essentials  to  successful  agriculture? 

How  much  rainfall  is  necessary  to  profitable  agriculture? 

74.  In  what  zones  or  heat  belts  are  the  chief  agricultural  regions 

of  the  earth? 
What  portions  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  agricultural? 

75.  What  is  grazing  or  herding?    What  kind  of  region  is  partic- 

ularly adapted  to  grazing?    Do  you  know  of   any  grazing 
region  in  the  United  States? 

76.  Name  some  of  the  activities,  industries,  and  occupations  that 

are  coimected  o  associated  with  grazing? 
77*  Name  the  most  important  grains,  or  cereals. 
78.  In  what  kind  of  climate  and  soil  does  wheat  grow  best?  com? 

rice? 
79*  What  kind  of  climate  and  soil  does  tea  lequire?  coffee? 
Name  the  leading  tea  and  coffee  regions  of  the  world. 

80.  What  kind  of  climate  and  soil  does  cotton  require? 

Name   some  important  cotton  regions.    For  what  is  cotton 
used? 

81.  Of  what  zone,  or  climate  belt,  are  the  spices  natives? 
Name    the    most    important   spices. 

82.  What  are  the  principal  tropical  fruits?  the  principal  fruits  of 

the  temperate  zones? 

83.  To  what  industry  do  the  forests  give  rise? 

What  are  the  two  chief  purposes  for  which  wood  is  used? 
Name  some  additional  purposes. 

84.  Name  some  of  the  useful  products  obtained  from  trees. 

85.  In  what  portions  of  the  earth  are  the  forests  densest? 
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Name  some  cyf  the  most  important  woods  and  indicate  their 
uses. 

86.  Why  should  our  forests  be  conserved? 

87.  What  are  the  most  important  species  of  fish  for  food  purposes? 

88.  Where  are  the  most  important  cod  fisheries? 

89.  Regions  for  herring,  mackerel,  sardines,  salmon,  oysters? 

90.  Do  you  know  of  any  towns  or  districts  which  are  quite  distinc- 

tively fishing  commtmitites? 

91.  Locate  important   centers   for  the   following   minerals:   iron, 

coal,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin. 

92.  What  is  manufacturing?    What  are  the  chief  forces  or  agencies 

used  in  manufacturing? 

93.  What  are  the  leading  manufacturing  industries? 

(These  may  be  classed  under  four  heads:  (i)  The  weaving 
of  doth,  (2)  The  smelting  and  working  of  metals,  (3)  The 
working  of  woods,  (4)  The  preparation  of  food.) 

94.  Indicate  some  of  the  manufactures  springing  from  each  of  these 

four  classes. 

95.  Where,  or  under  what  conditions,  may  manufacttuing  be  car- 

ried on  most  advantageously? 

96.  With  what  does  commerce  have  to  do? 

When  people  of  one  region  produce  more  of  a  given  nn^t^rial 
than  they  need,  what  do  they  do  with  it? 

97.  What  is  the  distinction  between  domestic  commerce  and  for- 

eign  commerce? 

98.  Name  some  of  the  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  lo- 

cation of  towns  and  cities  where  they  are.    Explain  the 
location  of  Dubuque;  of  Chicago;  of  Minneapolis. 

99.  Define  the  following  forms  of  government:  absolute  monarchy, 

limited  monarchy,  repubUc.    Give  examples. 
Distinguish  between  an  artificial  boundary  and  a  natural  bound- 
ary. 

100.  Name  the  prindpal  religions  of  the  world.    Indicate,  in  a 

general  way,  the  races  or  nations  where  the  various  relig- 
ions prevail. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  In- 
struction for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

IN  some  respects  the  word  ''method"  as  applied  to  the  work  and 
play  of  teaching  by  means  of  a  Model-Store  is  a  misnomer.  The 
store  is  not  an  educational  ''method"  any  more  than  a  typewriting 
machine  is  a  method  for  dictating  Bnglish.  The  comparison  is 
good  because  the  Model-Store  is  in  reality  a  teaching  machine 
that  makes  the  same  curriculum  less  difficult  for  the  children,  more 
pcactical  and  less  work  for  the  teacher. 

Yet  it  is  more,  much  more,  than  objective  teaching  elaborated; 
another  mistaken  first  impression  quite  easy  to  acquire. 

Methods  as  a  rule  make  a  change  in  the  teadher.  The  prime 
feature  of  the  Model-Store  is  that  it  tnakes  a  change  in  the  chU- 
dren,  giving  the  teacher  a  new  grip  on  their  comprehension  of  all 
arithmetical  problems.  This  results  in  rapid  dass  progress;  be- 
cause, having  grasped  the  reason  tmderlying  each  new  step  in  arith- 
metic, the  later  dass  practice  of  ordinary  kinds  is  more  rapidly  ac- 
complished and  profidency  is  more  quickly  attained.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  pupils  of  slower  mind,  who  today  cause  so 
many  delays  that  affect  the  whole  dass,  worry  the  teacher  and 
decrease  effidency  all  'round. 

The  typewriter  simile  will  not  carry  through  but  it  applies  in 
many  ways  to  make  dear  the  utility  of  the  Modd-Store. 

Trying  the  typewriter  for  the  first  time  gives  the  impression  that 
the  work  is  being  slowly  done.  Finding  the  letters  seems  to  take 
more  time  than  writing  with  a  pen.  Yet  the  fit^ished  document 
takes  little  if  any  more  time  than  the  long  hand  duplicate  and  in 
a  very  few  trials  the  time  saved  becomes  manifest. 

The  signs  sent  with  the  equipment  are  the  "keyboard"  of  the 
store.  They  show  buyers  and  salesmen  where  to  put  their  hands 
on  any  artide  at  once.  Especially  do  they  assist  in  returning  ar- 
tides  to  the  shdves  after  the  lesson,  for  even  a  stranger  could  replace 
any  box  correctly. 
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That  the  signs  make  an  orderly  store  is  a  valuable  help.  That 
they  increase  its  apparent  reality,  adding  much  to  the  pupib'  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  is  a  minor  matter.  The  point  is  that  they 
avmd  confusion  and  save  time. 

An  expert  can  operate  a  "blind"  typewriter  accurately  but  most 
people  need  the  "signs"  on  the  keyboard. 

Every  article  in  the  store  is  most  carefully  selected  for  its  utility* 
its  convenience,  and  its  power  to  demonstrate  some  point  in  teach* 
mg. 

When  this  teaching  machine  has  been  received,  when  enough 
packages  have  come  to  start  a  modest  store,  Qts  size  depending 
somewhat  on  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  school)  much  the 
same  feeling  is  experienced  as  that  with  which  the  novice  approaches 
the  mysteries  of  the  typewriter.  It  looks  a  bit  complicated.  But 
the  directions  are  plain.  The  principal  finds  his  work  is  nil,  the 
teacher  calls  for  volunteer  monitors  to  stay  after  school — and  then 
the  revelation  begins. 

The  way  small  boys  and  little  girls  turn  out  an  orderly,  attrac- 
tive store  from  a  few  boxes  and  the  equipments  sent  is  always  a 
surprise. 

The  eagerness  with  which  they  go  at  the  lessons  makes  you 
wonder  how  you  misunderstood  those  youngsters  so  long.  Their 
newly  revealed  capacity  is  astounding.  They  think  they  are  play- 
ing—-they  are  reaUy  working  and  they  enjoy  it. 

Here  comes  a  class  that  is  about  to  take  up  the  "nine  times" 
table  in  multiplication.  The  teacher  hardly  knows  how  to  go 
about  it,  for  it's  new  to  everyone. 

But,  following  the  lesson  sheets,  she  has  saved  the  work  of  vnit- 
ing  out  the  problems  on  the  board  to  be  laboriously  copied  by  the 
dass  before  the  real  work  can  begin — oh,  how  long  that  takes  every- 
day— and  has  simply  directed,  "Go  to  the  store  and  buy  nine  things 
and  hurry  back." 

The  salesmen  sell  nine  five-cent  articles,  nine  for  ten  cents, 
nine  for  two  cents,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  are  back  at  the 
desks,  each  with  nine  packets  and  a  flushed,  eager  interest. 

What  next? 

**You  seven  children  in  the  first  row,  how  many  have  you,  all 
put  together?" 

"You  five  in  tiie  end  row,  how  many,  all  put  together?  Count 
up  and  find  out." 
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"First  row,  how  many?' 

Answer,    "Sixty-three.' 

"That's  7  times  9,  or  9  times  7.  It  took  you  some  time  to 
count  up  didn't  it.  Now  remember  it  and  you  never  will  have  to 
count  up  again.  Seven  times  nine  is  sixty-three.  Nine  times 
seven  is  sixty-three." 

Make  them  repeat  it. 

"End  row,  how  many?" 

Answer,   "Forty-five." 

Pursue  same  course,  up  and  down  and  across  the  room,  in  rows 
and  groups,  fixing  it  all  in  the  memory  because  every  little  brain  is 
focused  on  the  visible  working  out  of  nine  times  this  or  nine  times 
that,  and  all  want  to  remember  to  save  the  trouble  of  cotmting  up 
in  the  future.  They  think  they  are  playing.  They  are  really 
working — ^working  hard — and  enjoy  it. 

The  memory  will  need  refreshment  of  course.  Practice  alone 
makes  perfect.  But  the  usual  dass  work  more  easily  refreshes  the 
memory  of  this  vivid  lesson  0  which  they  all  paid  attention.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  this  class  will  have  the  nine  times  table  "pat" 
before  another  dass  could  get  well  started  without  the  store? 

Yet  such  a  lesson  is  only  a  start.  But  for  the  imflagging  interest 
of  the  pupils  it  would  be  only  elaborate  objective  teaching;  its  ob- 
ject primarily  to  familiarize  pupils  and  teachers  with  the  store  and 
how  to  start  to  use  it,  so  they  can  go  about  it  more  rapidly  next  time. 

But  if  the  dass  were  just  finishing  subtraction  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  multipUcation  or  the  reasons  why  multiplication  should  be 
performed,  the  utiUty  of  the  store  in  making  clear  the  basic  reason 
for  the  new  lesson  would  be  even  more  manifest.  The  application 
of  the  "2  times  table" — ^very  much  as  above — demonstrates  the 
value  of  memorizing  the  tables  to  save  repeated  "cotmting  up"  so 
the  pupils  seek  the  knowledge,  get  it  easily,  and  are  glad  to  learn. 
Apathy  disappears. 

But  if  this  brief  sample  lesson  gives  the  reader  an  inkling  of  the 
rapid  progress  in  the  regular  curriculum  that  can  be  made  with 
the  Modd-Store  equipment  it  serves  the  purpose   of   this  writing. 

Bear  in  mind  that  such  a  lesson  has  taken  no  extra  time.  The 
work  in  hand  has  been  better  done  in  the  same  time,  even  less. 
The  final  profidency,  coming  more  quickly,  is  the  real  time  saving. 
Like  the  typewriter,  it  takes  no  more  time  to  get  started  and  saves 
much  in  the  long  run. 
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The  "Cracker-Barrel"  of  the  Model  Store 

This  extract  irom  a  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  received. 
The  principal  had  followed  a  suggestion  that  the  pupils  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  store  equipment  as  a  composition  lesson,  their  interest 
being  aroused  by  the  fact  that  for  many  this  was  their  first  real 
business  letter: 

"I  enclose  letters  of  acknowledgment  *  *  *  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  circular.  It  was  an  excellent  suggestion  and 
'worked  fine.' 

"We  have  made  a  beginning  and  it  promises  all  you  daim  for 
it.    It  is  a  good  thing/'  etc. 

The  enclosures  were  most  creditable  compositions  in  letter  form, 
some  far  better  in  diction  than  often  come  from  business  offices* 
and  the  neatness  of  all  was  remarkable. 


The  offer  to  send  a  Modd-Store  has  been  made  to  the  larger  sdiods, 
where  effidency  in  teaching  is  of  greatest  moment  and  hardest  to 
attain,  because  the  equipment  arranged  for  amounts  to  only  a  few 
minion  boxes,  for  distribution  in  groups,  and  the  supply  obtainable 
under  war  conditions  cannot  last  long,  the  bulk  being  already  Al- 
lotted, while  reserve  supply  to  replace  worn-out  artides  must  be 
kept  ready  for  shipment. 

We  had  not  therefore  sent  the  offer  to  any  but  sdected  lists,  so 
were  surprised  and  pleased  to  recdve  many  applications  from  Nor- 
mal Schools,  Training  Schools,  etc.,  whose  forces  had  seen  the 
"Modd-Store"  in  use. 

Almost  every  leading  centre  of  population  throughout  the  coun-* 
try,  from  coast  to  coast,  now  has  its  demonstration  of  the  Model- 
Stcne.work  where  teachers  can  see  what  has  been  accomplished 
here  in  America  in  the  few  months  that  the  service  has  been  available. 


The  experience  of  the  many  thousands  of  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
embodied  in  the  instruction  sheets  that  we  are  issuing  as  required 
in  the  progress  of  the  work  makes  it  easy  to  use  the  materials  to 
advantage.  Securing  the  materials,  the  right  kind,  the  needed 
quantity,  the  correct  assortment,  is  impossible  without  the  organ- 
ized work  we  are  doing,  for  these  materials  are  not  for  sale,  nor  has 
any  effective  substitute  for  "real"  boxes  been  fotmd. 
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This  picture  and  caption,  reproduced  by  permission  from  the  New 
Ycak  Evening  Journal  ctf  May  39th,  1914,  accompanied  an  able 
editorial  on  the  World's  Greatest  Problem ,  that  of  making  industry 
attractive.  It  graphically  presents  the  ^irit  of  the  "Model-Store- 
Eeeping  Method  of  Instruction  for  Elementary  Schools,"  It  shows 
better  than  words  why  the  work  succeeds. 

The  World's  Greatest  Problem 
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BULLETINS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    TEXAS 

The  bulletins  issued  by  the  University  of  Texas  treat  ex- 
pertly a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  following  have  been  recently 
received: 

Cleanliness  and  Health.    By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Intercollegiate  Debates  and  Bibliographies  on  Old  Age  In- 
surance and  Banking  and  Currency  Reform. 

The  Irish  Potato.    By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

The  Uses  of  Poods  and  The  Proper  Balancing  of  the  Diet.  By 
Jessie  P.  Rich. 

The  Rural  Life  Situation  in  Texas.    By  F.  M.  Bralley. 

Cooking  Tough  Meats.    By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Seasonable  Fruits  and  Their  Uses.  Prepared  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Home  Welfare. 

Nuts  and  Their  Uses  as  Food.    By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Food  for  Qrowing  Children.     By  Jessie  P.   Rich. 

Meat,  Its  Value  as  Food,  and  Its  Proper  Preparation. 

Prepared  by  the  Division  of  Home  Welfare  Department  of 
Extension. 

The  Problem  of  the  School  Luncheon  Part  I. 

« 

The  Problem  of  the  School  Ltmcheon  Part  II.  Compiled  by 
Jessie  P.  Rich. 

The  Principles  of  Menu  Making.    By  Anna  E.   Richardson. 

ConstitutibcL  and  Rules  of  the  University  Interscholastic  Lea- 
gue. 

Announcement  of  Courses  in  the  Division  of  Correspondence 
Instruction. 

Addresses  on  Education. 

The  University  Home  and  School  League. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  for  the  Rural  Schools  of  Texas. 
By   William    Septimus   Taylor. 

Compulsory  Education  Bibliograhy  and  Selected  Arguments 
By  Edwin  DuBois  Shurter. 
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For  Head  Colds 
and  Catarrh 

QUICK  relief  can  be 
obtamed  by  using 

CAMPHORATED 

Vaseline 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  off. 

Rub  a  litde  across  the  bridge 
oF  the  nose  and  snufF  a  fode 
up  the  nostrik. 

Sold  by  drug  and  fleneral  stores 
or  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of 
prioe~20c.  for  a  full  size  botde. 

There  are  many  odier  'Vaseline" 
preparations — simple  home  remedies 
te  diould  be  in  every  family — 
Carbolatod  'baseline,"  an  anti^ 
septic  dressing  for  cuts;  insect  bites, 
cK;:Wliite  baseline,"  to  prevent 
redness  and  roughnen  of  face  and 
hands;  pure  ^^aseline,"  for  pilei^ 
diiUblains;  eic*  and  odiersL 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  book' 
let  describing  dieir  many  useiL 


CHESEBROUGH  MF'G  CO. 

(Corooiidated) 
•0  STATE  STREET        NEW  YORK 


^he  tim  l^fK 
Boai il  of  Mutation 


Is  necessarily  partictilar  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  the  requisition  list  The  New  York 
School  System  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world.  Among  the  titles  submitted  to 
the  Board  by  the  Educational  Magazine  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  the  following  were  accepted  for 
the  new  list  for  19 14. 

Principals  and  teachers  of  New  York  City 
schools  will  do  well  to  make  a  liberal  selec- 
tion from  the  list.  The  prices  are  fixed  by 
contract.  They  are  unusually  low  and  are 
offered  to  city  schools  only. 


LIST  NO. 


I*RICK 


««92— First  School  Tear 45 

6774— Second  ScboolTear 45 

«84«— Third  School  Tear 45 

6958— Fourth  School  Tear 45 

7102— Fifth  School  Tear 45 

6732 — Bow-wow  and  Mew-mow 19 

6805— Nature  Myths 27 

6840— Gamot,  Seat  Work  and  Sense  Train- 
ing     30 

6907— Children  in  Literature 27 

6912— Household  Stories  for  Little  Readers .  .27 

6828— Child's  Garden  of  Verses 30 

7036 — Great  American  Industries- Minerals. .  .38 

7037 — Great  American  Industries-Soil 38 

7157 — Great  American  Industries-Manufac- 
tures  38 

7268 — Great  American  Industries-Transpor- 
tation  .45 

7047— Tales  from  the  Far  North 38 

7069— Our  Friends  the  Birds 38 

7213 — ^Story  of  Our  Country  in  Poetry  and 

Song 38 

7366 — Louisiana  Purchase 45 

7616— Willard  Word  Book  No.  1 15 

7620— Willard  Word  Book  Manual 04 

6670— Brownie  Primer 27 

6719 — Second  Brownie  Book .27 

6716 — Fairy  Tales  from  Anderson 30 

6812 — ^Folk  Tales  from  Grimm 27 

7033 — ^Tales  Told  in  a  Menagerie 45 

7156 — American  Heroes  from  History 57 

7202— Early  History  Stories  of  America 38 

Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  schools 
outside  of  New  York  City  on  Request. 

Edncalioial  Hagaziie  Pub.  Co. 

31-33  East  27th  Street 
New  York  Gty 


The  Ingersoll  Watch  will  keep 
time,  and  that  is  the  most  that 
any  watch  can  do,  no  matter 


An  Appropriate  Qiristmas  Gift 


You  can  get  a  free  copy  of   the 

New  Fleischmann  Recipe  Book 

by  addlreaalnt  j^our  r«que«t  to 
THE    FLEISCHMANN    CO., 

Ml  Washlntton  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Editorial 

CHOOSING  A  COLLEGE 

THB  choice  of  a  College  is  largely  dependent  upon  one  of  three 
things — ^the  location  of  the  institution  (involving  expense),  the  in- 
fluence of  friends  or  relatives,  and  the  advantages  the  institution 
may  offer  for  the  special  training  desired  in  the  student's  life  work. 
A  selection  of  the  College,  however,  is  not  so  important  as  formerly. 
Virtually  every  prosperous  institution  now  gives  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  training.  Apart 
from  the  prestige  which  the  name  of  a  large  and  well-known  Uni- 
versity or  College  gives  to  its  graduates  in  after  life,  the  difference 
between  the  values  imparted  by  a  score  or  more  of  American  in- 
stutitions,  is  not  considerable.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  sufficiently  well  equipped  to  give  the 
boy  the  foundation  of  mental  training  that  a  College  education  is 
intended  to  supply. 

Their  Ubraries  are  filled  with  books;  their  laboratories  contain 
expensive  and  modem  appliances;  their  gymnasiums  in  their  equip- 
ment are  pre-eminent  through  out  the  world;  their  instructors  are 
drawn  from  the  best  scholars  of  the  cotmtry  as  well  as  often  from 
the  finishing  schools  of  Europe;  the  spirit  of  athletic  and  under- 
graduate leadership  is  usually  strongly  emphasized  in  each  of  these 
hundred  institutions,  while  the  fraternity  and  social  systems  afford 
rare  opportunities  for  friendship.  Temptations  and  college  evils 
vary  comparatively  little  in  the  large  American  Universities.  Al- 
though a  deciding  factor  in  chosing  a  College  may  be  the  advant- 
ages of  a  College  training  in  the  city  for  a  cotmtry  boy,  or  vice 
versa,  the  chief  factor  in  deciding  which  College  for  the  boy  is  now 
as  always,  the  men  who  are  teachers. 

The  men  whom  a  student  selects  in  his  CoU^^,  his  teachers  and 
his  friends,  will  prove  far  more  vital  to  him  in  after  life  than  the  in- 
stitution he  happens  to  fix  upon.    It  is  a  question  which  we  may 
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profitably  consider  whether  the  vast  gifts  for  education  of  these 
times,  are  not  aimed  too  exchisively  at  equipment — buildings  and 
laboratories,  rather  than  the  searching  out  of  great  men  as  teachers, 
and  paying  them  adequately  for  the  chief  service  which  is  rendered 
to  the  American  boy  in  College — the  training  of  his  mind  and  will  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  personality. 


THE  ART  OF  RELAXATION 

An  eminent  phyrician  said  not  long  ago  that  the  physical  break- 
downs of  so  many  American  men  were  largely  due  "to  those  ab- 
surd feelings  of  hurry  and  having  no  time,  to  that  breathlessness 
and  tension,  that  anxiety  of  feature  and  that  solicitude  of  results; 
that  lack  of  inner  harmony  and  ease,  in  short,  by  which  with  us 
the  work  is  apt  to  be  acccompanied  and  from  which  a  European  who 
would  do  the  same  work  would,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  be  free." 

We  find  that  one  of  the  supreme  piuposes  of  education  in  ancient 
Greece  was  to  prepare  men  for  the  capacity  of  profiting  by  their 
hours  of  freedom  from  'abor.  In  his  writing  upon  education,  Her- 
bert Spencer  gives  special  attenton  to  the  training  that  fits  citi- 
zens for  Idstu'e  hours. 

The  American  College  graduate  is  quite  likely  to  receive  early 
the  impression  that  efficiency  is  synonymous  with  hustling;  that 
modem  life  in  America,  as  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  has  said,  finds 
its  chief  end  in  "acceleration."  Even  the  educated  man  is  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  ability  to  concentrate,  to  compose  himself  for  real 
and  thoughtful  leadership.  Many  a  graduate  takes  years  to  get 
over  that  explosive  energy  of  the  sophomore  which  spends  itself 
without  far  reaching  results.  He  takes  display  of  energy  for  real 
force.  His  veins  are  filled  with  the  hot  Wood  of  youth;  he  has  not 
learned  to  wait.  Like  many  Americans  he  puts  more  energy  and 
nervous  force  into  things  than  they  demand,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
scatter  his  energy  in  all  directions.  The  result  sooner  or  later  is  a 
physical  break  with  many  years  often  of  lost  time  in  repairing  the 
ravages  of  an  uneconomic  and  thoughtless  human  machine. 

College  training  should  be  an  antidote  to  American  restlessness 
and  confused  hurry.  It  shoidd  give  a  man  permanent  idealism, 
settled  habits  of  thought  and  study  together  with  the  ability  of 
seeing  things  whole,  in  right  perspective.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  for  a  month,  at  least,  we  should  like  to  see  the  ordi- 
nary office  signs,  "Do  it  now"— "This  is  my  busy  day" — "Time  is 
money"  replaced  by  the  old  Scriptural  motto,  "In  quietness  and 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 


World-Wide  Education 

ENGLISH  vs.  AMERICAN  STUDENT  LIFE 

By  Cla}rton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Author  of  "Why  Go  to  College,"  "Modernizing  the  Orient,"  Etc. 

A  story  which,  if  mythical,  is  at  kast  ben  trovato,  runs  to  the  effect 
ftfl<  an  enterprising  Yankee  tww  visiting  not  long  ago  a  certain  Oxford 
College  renowned  far  its  age  and  beauty.  Like  all  his  enterprising 
compatriots,  he  was  ambitious  of  missing  nothing,  and,  after  expressing 
toud  admiration  of  its  moss-grown  walls  and  sacred  fane,  he  flung 
open  the  door  of  a  study  belonging  to  some  fellow  of  the  College,  in  his 
fagemess  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  seats  of  learning.  The  student, 
interrupted  in  his  Plato,  started  up  inquiringly  and  perhaps  a  little 
testily.  The  stranger,  nothing  daunted,  apologised,  as  he  withdrew 
modestly,  with  the  remark,  "J  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  guess  I  didn't  know 
ftis  ruin  was  inhabited .'' 

— H.  B.  Gray,  in  ''The  Public  Schools  and  the  Empire.** 

TPB  difficulty  of  explaining  American  student-life  to  English- 
men has  only  one  competitor,  namely,  the  task  of  interpreting 
English  students  to  Americans.  The  problem  lies  deeper  than 
the  explanation  of  outlandish  College  yells  on  one  side,  and  cricket 
tnatches  on  the  other.  It  lies  in  the  roots  of  the  two  nationalities. 
Despite  a  common  stock,  very  different  branches  have  developed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  point  out  some  differences  in  the  life 
and  work  of  students  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  providing  one 
does  not  indulge  in  the  doubtful  privilege  of  saying  "this  is  better 
than  that,"  for  this  dogmatism  involves  an  innate  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  life  of  both  people  such  as  few  men  possess. 

It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset,  that  the  term,  "College,"  is 
applied  in  America  without  fear  or  favor,  to  many  varieties  of  in- 
stitutions. In  general  the  American  College  takes  the  boy  through 
studies  for  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  graduating  him  two  or  three 
years  in  advance  of  the  academic  position  he  would  hold  as  a  grad- 
uate from  one  of  the  thirty-eight  public  schools  of  England.  The 
American  University  as  a  rule,  would  include  a  wider  range  of  studies, 
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a  broader  outlook  with  a  larger  number  of  students  and  subjects,  and 
the  teaching  in  perhaps  a  dozen  American  Universities  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  London  Uni- 
versity or  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

The  Harvard  curriculum,  for  instance,  embraces  more  subjects 
than  the  entire  list  of  Oxford's  twenty-four  Coll^^,  while  such 
institutions  as  Amherst,  Hamilton  or  Beloit  furnish  some  approach 
to   a   "Greats"    institution. 

But  the  comparison  is  not  so  important  numerically.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  label  does  not 
determine  the  value  of  the  wine  in  the  educational  bottle.  Dart- 
mouth is  called  a  College,  while  I  have  frequently  visited  a  so- 
called  University  in  the  South  or  the  far  West  composed  of  sixty 
students,  mostly  of  High  School  grade. 

The  usual  steps  in  American  education  are  grammar  or  public 
school  training,  which  begins  with  the  pupils  at  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age  or  thereabouts,  and  ends  with  the  beginning  of  High  School 
or  Academy  at  an  average  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  Then 
there  is  the  High  School  or  preparatory  work  fitting  for  Collq;e  or 
University  entrance,  which  add  another  four  years  of  study,  fol- 
lowed by  a  strictly  specialized  course  in  University  technical 
or  professional  schools  (law,  medicine  or  theology) ;  this  latter  period, 
covering  from  three  to  four  years  of  work,  is  intended  to  fit  the 
student  directly  for  his  life  vocation. 

These  American  institutions  are  diverse  in  the  kind  of  students 
admitted,  being  cross  divided  for  men  only,  for  men  and  women» 
and  for  women  only.  The  co-educational  institutions  of  higher 
learning  flourish  especially  in  the  West  and  South  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Eastern  states,  the  tendency  is  to  give  instructioti 
to  women,  in  what  are  commonly  called  women's  CoU^^,  often 
connected  with  the  University  but  quite  separate  in  administra- 
tion and  student  life.  The  chief  union  with  the  men's  department 
consists  in  the  use  of  the  same  professors.  The  grammar  and  High 
Schools  are  almost  exclusively  co-educational,  as  are  a  large  number 
of  the  preparatory  schools,  especially  the  schools  maintained  by- 
various  religious  denominations. 

Opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  co-education  in  America  depends 
largely  upon  where  you  live.  The  New  England  student  looks 
upon  girl  students  as  interlopers,  and  therefore  treats  them  with 
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good  natured  tolerance  often,  frequently  with  kindly  raillery.  They 
furnish  excellent  material  for  jokes  and  jibes  in  college  journalism. 
When  Pembroke  College  was  first  inaugurated  at  Brown,  a  bold 
heading  appeared  in  a  student's  annual  entitled  "Dead  Broke 
G>llege."  The  title  was  such  a  discriminatingly  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  financial  condition  of  the  College  in  those  early  days» 
that  the  President  of  the  University  fdt  obliged  to  confiscate  the 
entire  edition  of  the  publication. 

It  was  at  a  commencement  exercise  at  the  same  institution  that 
an  erudite  doctor  of  letters  was  holding  forth  with  considerable 
eloquence  to  the  assembled  students  upon  the  historical  glories  of 
the  English  Universities.  He  had  given  a  glowing  account  of  Mag- 
dalen as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  beautiful  seats  of  English  learning, 
and  had  pointed  out  that  Kings  at  Cambridge  had  been  made  im- 
mortal, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  associated  with  the  match- 
less King's  Chapel,  which  was  in  itself  an  education;  then  he  went 
on,  all  unwittingly  to  say,  "And  then  there  is  Pembroke  College, 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  antiquities  to  be  found  to- 
gether in  any  one  place  in  the  world."  The  orator  was  somewhat 
amazed  and  confounded  at  the  vociferous,  spontaneous  and  pro- 
longed applause  on  the  part  of  the  men  students. 

A  few  years  ago  a  periodical  criticized  a  certain  analysis  of  Col- 
lege values  which  I  had  tried  to  make  in  a  current  magazine,  by 
saying  that  I  had  omitted  one  of  the  chief  cultural  influences  pos- 
sible in  College  life — ^the  presence  of  young  women.  The  author 
of  the  criticism  had  studied  in  one  of  the  State  Universities  of 
the  Middle  West,  in  which  the  custom  of  association  with  the  gentler 
sex  began  with  the  inauguration  of  the  University;  co-education 
was  there  accepted  naturally  by  the  students,  and  formed  an  ele- 
vating and  refining  influence.  In  principle  indeed,  one  may  admit 
the  ideality  of  co-education;  socially,  morally  and  intellectually 
it  would  seem  flawless.  In  experience  and  practice,  Americans 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict  for  training 
men  and  women  in  the  same  class  rooms  or  upon  the  same  cam- 
pus. The  cases  on  record  of  distractions  and  that  undue  familiarity 
that  breeds  contempt,  together  with  conditions  at  times  far  more 
serious  and  distressing,  has  caused  many  educators  to  hesitate.  It 
is  increasingly  the  custom  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  religious 
education  of  youth  in  the  Colleges,  to  work  with  the  sexes  in  sepa- 
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rate  camps.  The  student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  example,  deals  entirely 
with  men,  while  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizes  and  develops  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  young  women  along  separate  and  somewhat  different 
lines.  The  end  is  not  yet,  and  there  is  a  very  certain  tendency  in 
many  parts  of  America  toward  co-education  in  modified  form, 
rather  than*  toward  a  monastic  seclusion  of  school  boys,  which  is 
almost  universally  the  case  in  England.  In  short,  I  never  remember 
mentioning  in  English  schools  the  matter  of  co-education,  with- 
out having  the  subject  treated  in  an  almost  jocular  mood. 

Administrative  Contrasts 

As  regards  the  administration  of  English  and  American  schools, 
the  differences  are  immediately  apparent.  Although  the  American 
College  student  is  vouchsafed  greater  freedom  in  electives,  especially 
after  the  first  two  years  of  his  course,  he  must  endure  much  closer 
restrictions  as  to  the  manner  of  his  study  and  examinations.  Theoret- 
ically the  student  in  the  United  States  (and  this  is  equally  true 
in  Canada)  is  expected  to  give  at  least  two  hours  daily  to  each 
subject  in  his  schedule;  he  is  marked  for  his  attendance  or  absence 
from  lectures  which,  by  the  way,  are  much  more  often  recitations 
than  lectures  as  in  England,  while  in  addition  to  his  daily  recitational 
reports  of  his  progress,  he  is  bombarded  with  the  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly "quiz"  or  written  paper;  all  this  in  addition  to  the  final  term 
examination. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  subjects,  moreover,  either  re- 
quired or  elective  which  an  average  University  student  takes 
in  America,  are  somewhat  overwhelming.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to 
give  a  young  man  a  gossiping  acquaintance  with  a  score  of  subjects 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  none.  I  recall  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing subjects  with  which  my  own  College  career  associated  me: 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  History,  (Greek,  Roman,  American 
and  English),  Physical  Geography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Botany,  English,  Biology,  Physiology, 
Geology,  the  Principles  of  English  Architecture,  Pedagogy,  Theol- 
ogy, Algebra,  Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  Sociology  and  Phil- 
osophy. As  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  it  is  a  wonder  of  wonders,  a 
veritable  hodge-podge  of  superficiality.  There  were  only  three 
subjects  of  the  lot  which  I  really  cared  for.  That  liking,  more- 
over, was  not  because  of  my  aptitudes  but  because  of  the  attractive 
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and  inspiring  personalities  of  the  teachers  who  presented  them. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  hours  which  I  spent  with  a  little  knot  of 
students  in  the  private  rooms  of  Prof.  James  Seth,  now  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  then  a  teacher  of  Philosophy  at  Brown.  The  im- 
pressions received  from  this  highly-cultured,  Christian  gentleman, 
broadminded  and  impartial  in  his  survey  of  Greek  and  German  phil- 
osophy, are  unforgettable.  The  intellectual  self-respect  gained 
through  the  courteous  attitude  of  this  choice  spirit,  who  would 
listen  for  hours  to  the  expression  of  our  immature  metaphysical 
opinions,  which  must  have  bored  him  to  extinction,  is  an  indelible 
and  heightened  experience  of  my  University  training. 

The  usual  student,  however,  is  not  always  so  fortunate  in  our 
growing  institutions  where  the  professor,  be  he  ever  so  kindly  dis- 
posed, is  forced  to  deal  with  forty  or  fifty  students  in  a  lecture  room, 
and  is  thereby  shut  up  in  his  own  subject,  rather  than  in  the  per- 
sonal needs  and  impressions  of  his  school  boys.  The  result  is  mani- 
fest in  the  binding  of  the  student  so  firmly  on  the  wheel  of  routine  and 
continuous  examinations  that  the  opportunities  for  quiet  and  delight- 
ful studies  along  his  own  bent,  for  browsing  in  libraries,  for  personal 
exchange  of  his  growing  mental  views,  either  with  students  or  with 
instructors,  are  greatly  Umited.  The  interruption  to  the  nattu^ 
flow  and  development  of  studious  minds  by  a  system  of  kinder- 
garten-like tests,  make  it  necessary  for  the  man  who  is  ambitious 
to  excel  by  his  record  in  his  College  course,  to  abbreviate  his  in- 
clinations toward  those  subjects  intended  to  produce  individuality 
and  personal  initiative.  It  quite  often  happens  that  the  men  who 
get  the  lowest  grades  in  American  Colleges,  in  after  life  eclipse  those 
who  are  popularly  defined,  by  their  fellow  students,  as  "grinds." 
This  is  frequently  due  to  inadequate  opportunities  for  College  prep- 
aration; often  because  of  dislike  of  certain  subjects  insisted  upon  by 
the  authorities  for  every  student;  or  because  of  the  necessity  under 
which  the  student  is  obliged  to  support  himself  by  his  own  labor 
while  in  College;  and  sometimes  because  the  student  deliberately 
decides  to  follow  his  own  star,  regardless  of  consequences. 

In  this  emancipation  of  the  average  College  and  University 
man  from  the  slavery  of  the  curriculum,  the  English  and  the  German 
systems  of  intellectual  laissez  faire,  are  highly  commendable  and 
in  some  senses  superior  to  the  American  plan.  Fewer  examinations 
during  term  time,  but  strict  and  rigorous  demands  over  the  results 
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of  students  in  their  special  departments  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
esp^dally  at  the  end  of  their  course,  liberate  the  natural  tendencies 
and  proclivities  of  students.  If  one  adds  to  these  advantages 
the  more  careful  supervision  of  students  by  Dons,  Masters  and 
Tutors,  as  it  exists  both  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge markedly,  the  chance  of  producing  large  personalities,  men 
who  have  found  their  "thing,"  as  Emerson  would  say,  and  have 
been  able  to  make  some  headway  along  lines  of  least  resistance, 
should  be  increased. 

Moral  DisdpUne 

In  the  matter  of  moral  discipline,  we  find  reverse  conditions 
when  we  contrast  American  and  English  educational  policies,  and 
also  corresponding  results.  The  American  system  of  surveillance 
and  discipline  is  more  like  the  German,  where  the  University  men 
are  expected  to  be  morally  competent  to  utilize  the  freedom  of 
after  life  during  their  higher  preparation.  There  are  no  "gate 
laws,"  no  school  boy  rules  for  hours,  no  Proctors,  ["a  peripatetic 
anachronism  supported  by  a  handful  of  low-browed  henchmen/'] 
The  American  student  is  clothed  with  a  glorious  freedom  out  of 
lecture  hours,  going  and  coming  almost  as  he  wills,  with,  let  it  be 
added,  the  penalty  of  "over  cutting"  or  excess  of  absences  from  lec- 
tures, as  a  restraint  upon  his  personal  liberties.  The  placing  of 
responsibility  upon  the  student  through  what  is  called  the  "honor 
system"  is  usually  successful  in  America. 

The  American  student's  personal  falls  into  lawlessness  or  worse 
evils  are  sometimes  disastrous,  but  these  down  falls  are  more  often 
due  to  full-blooded  boisterousness  than  to  down-right  viciousness. 
His  vices  are  as  a  rule  "wholesome,"  if  one  may  so  speak.  The 
wise  teacher  treats  them  on  the  principle  that  "it  is  better  to  laugh 
with  Ariosto  in  the  sunshine,  than  to  snidcer  with  Aretino  in  the 
shadow."  The  American  student's  badness  is  usually  shouted 
from  the  housetop.  He  is  quite  inclined  to  play  up  his  pranks  as 
desperate  wickedness  and  as  due  to  partial  or  total  depravity.  He 
revels  in  the  joy  of  fooling  folks.  He  chuckles  exuberantly  to 
read  in  the  papers  concerning  his  remarkable  performances  in  hoist- 
ing the  janitor's  cow  into  the  chapel  belfry,  or  painting  red  the  statue 
of  the  respected  founder  of  his  college.  He  would  make  you  think 
that  he  has  no  care,  save  for  exuberant  play.    But  these  same 
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students  whose  moral  freedom  is  a  priceless  asset, 
show  their  passion  for  reality,  elemental  squareness  and  high  moral 
endeavor  by  organizing  large  bodies  of  their  fellow  undergraduates 
for  social  betterment  of  the  slums  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  their 
Coll^;es,  in  banding  together  each  year  thousands  of  Collegians 
for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  religion,  and  in  many 
other  ways  associating  themselves,  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
with  movements  of  reform,  political,  social  and  educational,  within 
and  without  the  College. 

The  undergraduate  in  the  United  States  is  not  bound  by  tradi- 
tion and  authority  to  do  the  customary  and  "good  form"  thing  as 
is  his  English  counterpart;  he  has  no  barriers  made  by  the  author- 
ities for  the  sections  where  he  can  run  his  motor  car,  nor  for  the 
companions  with  whom  he  may  associate  after  lecture  hours.  His 
moral  freedom  has  brought  about  in  the  American  Colleges  a 
serious  and  voluntary  moral  leadership  which  is  virtually  incompar- 
able with  any  such  phenomena  to  be  found  in  other  nations.  This 
self -discipline  is  sometimes  costly.  It  involves  risks,  but  such  risks 
as  the  American  spirit  is  prone  to  demand  and  to  successfully  ac- 
cept. For  people  of  his  temper,  at  least,  it  would  seem  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  strict  surveillance  which  the  public  school  men 
and  the  students  of  the  old  English  Universities  are  accustomed 
to  consider  natural. 

Athletic  Oneness 

If  there  is  a  common  meeting  place  of  English  and  American 
students,  it  exists  in  the  mutual  devotion,  which  amounts  to  a 
passion,  for  athletics.  Whether  it  is  baseball  or  football  in  Ameri- 
ca,  or  cricket,  "rugger"  or  racquets  in  England,  the  worship  is 
identical.  "By  free  use  of  competition,"  says  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard,  "athletics  has  beaten  scholarship  out  of  sight  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community  at  large,  and  in  the  regard  of  the 
student  body." 

American  students,  however,  are  not  so  generally  engaged  in 
out-of-door  sports,  that  is,  not  every  one  is  athletically  inclined, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  to  a  visitor  who  walks  through  the  de- 
serted public  school  halls  or  the  quadrangles  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge on  any  fair  afternoon  in  term  time.  A  master  said  to  me 
at  Harrow,  "Athletic  prowess  is  fostered  by  English  parents  as 
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well  as  by  the  students  and  the  masters  themselves.  A  boy  may 
achieve  the  highest  honors  of  his  dass,  and  his  father  upon  hearing 
of  it  will  say  with  comparative  indifference,  'that  is  all  right' ;  but  if 
the  same  boy  achieves  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  school  flannels 
at  the  annual  acme  of  undergraduate  life,  the  cricket  match  with 
Eton,  the  father  breaks  through  his  English  reserve  and  exclaims 
'My  son,  I  am  proud  of  you.    Here's  a  sovereign*." 

The  Professors  also  in  America  are  not  obsessed  with  athletics  to 
any  such  extent  as  in  England.  Here  is  the  way  in  which 
a  goodly  number  of  American  teachers  "damn  athletics  with  faint 
praise"  : 

"Athletic  contests  do  not  promote  friendly  feeling  and  mutual 
respect  between  the  Collies,  but  quite  the  contrary;  they  attract 
an  undesirable  set  of  students;  they  lower  the  standard  of  honor 
and  honesty,  they  corrupt  faculties  and  officials;  they  cultivate  the 
mob  mind;  they  divert  the  attention  from  proper  work;  and  per- 
vert the  ends  of  education." 

The  English  master  on  the  contrary,  often  excels  the  students, 
not  only  in  his  conversational  interest  and  knowledge  of  out-<loor 
sports,  but  also  in  his  personal  participation  in  them.  In  one  of 
my  first  visits  to  a  public  school,  I  was  impressed  by  the  bo3rish 
spirit  of  the  sixty-year-old  master  with  whom  I  stopped.  He  met 
me  at  the  door  of  his  home  in  full  athletic  costume;  he  had  a  cricket 
bat  in  his  hand,  and  he  had  a  look  in  his  face  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
boy  who  is  detained  for  a  moment  from  a  half  holiday  by  a  call 
from  a  distant  relative.  As  soon  as  he  had  located  me  in  my  quar- 
ters, he  was  off  down  the  stairs  on  a  run,  crying  behind  him,  "Aw- 
fully sorry,  off  to  the  field.  Back  in  an  hotu-  and  a  half."  This 
same  house  master  told  me  that  for  a  life  time,  through  "summer's 
heat  and  winter's  cold,"  it  had  been  his  habitual  occupation  at  this 
particular  time  of  the  day  to  play  cricket,  racquets  or  to  be  engaged 
on  the  five  courts.  His  strong  athletic  body  and  his  ruddy  face 
revealing  abounding  health,  made  me  wonder  if  we  would  not  have 
less  anaemic  dass  rooms  in  America,  should  some  such  out-door 
enthusiasms  become  traditional  and  habitual  among  our  College 
professors. 

One  comes  away  from  hours  spent  upon  the  playing  fidds  of 
the  great  English  schools  with  the  feding  that  athletic  sport  is  less 
professional  and  more  general  in  England  than  in  America,  that  it 
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is  also  supervised  and  participated  in  to  such  an  extent  by  masters, 
professors  and  students,  as  to  obviate  many  mistmderstandings 
found  in  College  athletic  life  in  the  United  States.  One  also  gets 
the  impression  in  England  as  in  America,  tiiat  athletic  ambition 
too  often  outruns  intellectual  zeal,  and  that  even  when  there  follow 
in  the  wake  of  these  largely-emphasized  physical  pursuits  the  ro- 
bust health  and  abilities  to  play  fair  in  England,  and  that  fine  re- 
sult called  College  spirit  in  America,  the  chief  aim  of  a  College, 
namely,  to  train  men  to  think,  is  not  always  a  concomitant  of  such 
magnificent  over  emphasis. 

College  Society  Life 

When  we  pass  from  athletic  life  to  the  social  status  of  English 
and  American  students,  we  come  again  into  a  realm  of  differences. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  in  America,  strictiy  speaking,  no  dass 
or  social  distinctions  in  student  life  that  may  not  easily  3deld  to 
student  efficiency  and  accomplishment.  No  sons  of  kings  and 
dukes,  no  titied  foreign  nobles  are  present  to  distract  the  niceties 
of  social  etiquette.  The  financial  differences  of  the  outside  world 
which  so  often  make  a  cleavage  in  American  society  are  leveled 
or  obliterated  in  College.  Rich  men's  sons,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stitutions, live  in  the  same  kind  of  dormitpries  as  the  poor  boy. 
The  most  popular  students,  and  frequentiy  the  most  scholarly,  come 
from  poor  homes.  Friendships  in  College  are  frequentiy  made  for 
life  between  the  son  of  a  carpenter  and  the  son  of  a  miUionaire. 
At  Yale  the  habit  of  the  students  to  "work  their  way"  is  so  com- 
mon and  held  in  such  esteem,  that  those  who  have  charge  of  bu- 
reaus to  secure  employment  for  students  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
fuse to  give  to  certain  wealthy  students,  "jobs"  that  young  men 
in  pecuniary  difficulties  in  justice  should  secure.  A  certain  College 
not  long  ago  gave  forth  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  fathers  of  undergraduates:  Farmers,  33%,  min- 
isters, 18%,  merchants,  8%,  working  men,  8%,  carpenters,  5%, 
clerks,  4%,  physicians,  2%,  labotu-ers,  2%,  other  callings,  20%. 

In  fact,  outside  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  older  Universities  and  a 
dozen  of  the  select  private  schools,  I  suppose  that  the  social  strata 
of  American  students  would  correspond  quite  generally  to  that 
found  in  the  Board  Schools  and  newer  Universities  or  in  the  Pre- 
paratory schools  of  England,  institutions  that  are  open  and  free  to 
the  public. 
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Social  rdationships  are  much  more  easily  formed  in  America 
than  in  England  during  school  days.  No  formal  introductions  are 
required.  There  is  an  ease  of  address  that  at  times  indeed  makes 
for  superficial  friendships.  There  is  often  too  much 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  popular  student,  the  man  who  is  a  good 
"mixer/'  and  who  often  corresponds  in  his  methods  with  the  practical 
politician.  In  the  matter  of  acquaintances,  as  with  books,  one  has 
well  observed  that  the  pleasure  is  not  always  sustained  in  the  read- 
ing. I  have  found  especially  in  public  school  life  in  England  a  spirit 
of  democracy  that  is  both  remarkable  and  admirable,  but  beneath 
it  all,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  impossibility  of  young  men, 
who  have  been  bom  and  bred  in  a  country  which  has  revered  its 
aristocracy  for  generations,  to  free  themselves  from  a  habit  of  re- 
spect for  their  superiors  in  the  social  dass,  and  a  mild  disdain  for 
their  social  inferiors. 

Furthermore  the  American  student  has  very  much  less  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  social  life  than  has  his  English  cousin.  The  ma- 
jority of  American  schools  are  places  in  which  the  economic  em- 
phasis is  a  very  strong  one,  and  industry  comes  before  pleasurabk 
exercises. 

"What  are  your  social  diversions?"  I  asked  of  a  company  of  stu- 
dents in  a  Western  State  University.  Three  of  the  five  young  men 
of  whom  I  chanced  to  ask  this  question,  as  we  were  standing  to- 
gether in  the  College  yard,  answered,  "We  don't  get  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  are  working  our  way  through  collie."  The 
reply  was  not  dissimilar  to  the  one  I  received  from  both  teachers 
and  students  at  Leeds,  one  of  the  new  "State  Universities"  of  Eng- 
land. I  asked  twelve  of  these  students  concerning  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Leeds  undergraduates.  Eight  of  these  answered 
in    the   same    monosyllable,    "Work." 

If  one  should  make  similar  inquiry  at  Harvard  or  Princeton 
or  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  answers  would  be  quite  different 
In  the  main  the  student  would  recall  his  fraternity  soire&,  his  junior 
"proms,"  and  his  dormitory  friendships,  while  the  Oxonian  would 
think  of  house  parties  after  "eights"  week  and  "Commons."  But 
the  Englishman  would  probably  also  include  "teas."  Of  all  the 
great  social  harmonizers  and  humanizers  in  England,  tea  is  un- 
doubtedly the  chief.  Tea  at  five  in  the  college  rooms  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  is  as  much  an  institution  as  the  Bodleian  Library 
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or  King's  Chapel.  "I  would  rather  miss  my  Imich  than  miss  tea," 
said  the  student  devotee  in  one  of  these  Universities.  One  soon 
finds  that  it  is  over  the  tea  urns  that  English  students  discuss  Eng- 
lish problems.  In  Egypt,  in  India,  South  Africa  and  Hongkong, 
tea  in  the  afternoon  follows  the  British  flag,  even  whiskey  and 
soda  pales  before  the  colonizing  tea  custom.  English  schools  help 
to  form  the  habits  of  the  dvil  service  pioneers. 

Society  in  Fraternities 

But  if  tea  customs  are  distinctive  among  English  students,  the 
social  life  of  the  College  fraternity  is  sui  generis  among  American 
College  men.  In  many  respects  the  small  English  Colleges,  in- 
cluding not  more  than  a  hundred  students  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  large-sized  fraternity,  the  men  being  capable  of  knowing 
the  members  of  the  College  more  or  less  personally. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  especially  in  the  larger  Univer- 
sities, the  fraternities  are  the  center  of  the  social  life.    In  many 
respects   these   thirty-five  national   Greek  letter  fraternities,   to- 
gether with  a  hundred  or  more  local  fraternities  and  fifty  frater- 
nities of  professional  schools,  are  more  important  to  the  student 
than  the  College  which  he  joins.    These  200,000  undergraduates 
^d  graduates  of  American  fraternities  represent  the   "system" 
^  College  life.    They  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  College 
authorities  as  among  the  most  potent  agencies  in  student  life.    Three 
hundred  and  seventy  Colleges  and  Universities  at  present  contain 
ttese  national  Greek  letter  fraternities,  which  represent  an  invest- 
^^t  in  buildings  of  many  millions  of  American  dollars.    The 
University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  invested  one-half  a  million 
^pUars  in  its  chapter  houses.    The  property  of  the  eleven  frater- 
^^s  at  Amherst  are  twenty  times  more  valuable  than  Yale's  avail- 
. .  *^  funds  in  1830,  while  the  property  of  the  fraternities  at  Colum- 
*^   Tjniversity,  now  valued  at  one  million  dollars,  equal  the  total 
f ^^^Uctive  funds  of  all  the  Colleges  in  the  United  States  at  the 
^Ritining  of  the  last  century. 

.      touring  the  past  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  reform  movement 

^^^temity  life  of  the  Colleges,  as  a  result  of  which  many  of  the 

^s^s  of  this  almost  complete  student  liberty  have  been  remedied; 

^Oser  scrutiny  over  men  selected  for  membership  has  been  in- 

SUrated,  and  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  responsible  leaders 
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of  the  Greek  letter  societies  and  the  College  authorities  has  been 
established. 

These  student  organizations  of  which  there  are  no  counter- 
parts in  England,  are  of  untold  assistance  in  the  formation  of  friend- 
ships, in  the  incentive  which  they  offer  to  their  members  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves  in  student  affairs  as  well  as  in  scholarship, 
and  when  they  are  composed  of  the  right  sort  of  men,  these  frater- 
nities are  of  unlimited  influence  for  good.  The  outstanding  dangers 
of  these  societies  are  in  the  distractions  from  the  real  work  of  the 
College  which  they  often  engender  through  the  habits  of  indif- 
ference, laziness  or  dissipation  indulged  in  by  the  members.  There 
is  also  some  danger  that  such  clubs  shall  produce  snobbery,  though 
there  is  much  less  tendency  among  American  students  along  this 
line  than  among  any  other  students  in  the  world.  The  distressing 
waste  of  time  in  certain  of  these  bodies  in  connection  with  foolish 
play,  the  inevitable  interruptions,  the  dissipations  of  social  events, 
and  the  autocracy  of  athletics  are  the  natural  and  baneful  accom- 
paniments of  such  gatherings  of  youth.  The  advantages,  however, 
of  these  social  centers  outweigh  their  dangers.  The  custom  of 
adaption,  through  the  necessity  of  living  closely  with  other  men, 
the  life-long  friendships  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only  for 
the  members  of  the  fraternity,  but  also  for  the  life  and  honor  of 
the  institution,  are  valuable  assets. 

College   Spirit 

A  satirical  Oxford  student  in  speaking  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  one  contribution  that  the  American 
contingent  has  brought  to  Oxford: 

"The  best  we  can  say  of  the  invaders  is  that  they  bring  with 
them  from  across  the  water  some  capital  rag  time  for  which  we 
are  truly  grateful." 

The  conception  still  more  or  less  prevalent  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  well  as  at  certain  public  schools,  especially  among  young  men 
who  have  never  been  in  America,  is  to  the  effect  that  what  Ameri- 
can Collegians  know  as  College  spirit,  is  represented  in  a  bank 
of  men  seated  on  great  College  grandstands  at  a  football  game  and, 
as  Walt  Whitman  would  say,  "shouting  their  barbaric  yap  over 
the  roofs  of  the  world."  Some  have  also  seen  pictures  and  heard 
the  narration  of  that  fearsome  snake  dance  orgy  that  usually  fol- 
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lows  a  six-five  score,  when  a  wild  mob  of  youth  with  hands  on  each 
others'  shoulders  and  with  clothing  awry  tear  madly  around  the 
biggest  bonfire  ever  made.  The  Bnglish  student  places  these 
ornamental  tales  of  Yankee  College  savagery  over  against  his  own 
spring  of  student  enthusiasm,  his  staid  'Varsity  traditions  and 
customs,  and  he  cannot  understand.  To  him  old  Oxford,  the  trainer 
of  Kings  and  the  battle  ground  of  creeds,  the  home  of  a  classical 
and  historical  past,  is  a  far  greater  incentive  to  loyalty  and  patri- 
otic feeling.  He  will  point  you  to  the  places  of  reverence,  "the 
waterless  ditch  over  against  Baliol  College,"  where  Latimer  tinned 
and  said,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Ridley,  we  shall  this  day  light 
such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never 
be  put  out."  The  Bnglish  student's  blood  is  awakened  because 
he  realizes  that  Addison  walked  in  Magdalen  Cloister,  or  because 
here  Arnold  Toynbee  passed.  In  these  he  finds  his  cause  for  glory 
and  he  deprecates,  naturally  enough,  the  American  who,  because 
he  does  not  possess  these  century-old  ivy-covered  walls  and  age- 
darkened  windows  with  their  thirteenth  century  heroes,  must  gather 
his  patriotism  from  human  associations  and  from  the  virile  hopes  and 
ambitions  clustering  around  contemporary  events  or  the  possibility 
of  future  greatness. 

Yet,  although  the  spring  of  enthusiasm  is  not  old,  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily any  the  less  stimulating  or  real.  Nor  is  its  spirit  shed  in 
vain  over  the  hearts  of  buoyant  youth. 

"You  remember  the  smoke  of  burning  leaves  as  in  dripping 
football  togs  you  ran  up  the  graveled  path  to  the  gymnasium.  You 
remember  the  red  and  green  of  the  autumn  hills  and  the  cnmch  of 
snow  beneath  yotu-  feet.  Most  of  all  you  remember  the  last  Spring 
evening  when  as  seniors  you  sat  singing  when  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  stars  came  out,  until  at  last  it  had  come  and  bareheaded 
you  sang  the  Alma  Mater.  They  are  memories  of  little  things  but 
for  some  reason  they  refuse  to  be  forgotten." 

I  suppose  that  fundamentally  the  feeling  is  not  different  from 
that  connected  with  those  gala  scenes  on  the  Isis  or  the  Thames, 
when  English  school  boy  life  throbs  to  the  full  with  every  instinct 
of  victory  and  effort.  It  is  a  real  spirit  of  success  that  breathes  through 
the  play  life  of  the  student  world,  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the 
outsider.  It  forms  an  invaluable  accompaniment  of  student  exis- 
tence.   Such  events  and  expressions  are  associated,  in  the  minds  of 
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the  undergraduates,  not  merely  with  the  physical  but  also  with  the 
spiritual  and  with  the  ideal.  The  struggle  on  the  athletic  field 
has  meaning,  not  only  to  the  men  who  take  part,  but  to  the  students 
on  the  side  lines,  while  the  pulsating  hundreds  who  sing  and  cheer 
their  team  to  victory  are  vaguely,  if  not  clearly,  conscious  that  the 
real  effort  is  a  struggle  of  an  institution  to  produce  the  elements  of 
successful  achievement. 

The  College  Man  and  the  State 

The  contrast  between  English  and  American  education  as  to 
its  ability  in  turning  out  of  academic  halls  statesmen  and  public 
men,  has  been,  in  the  past,  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Britisher. 
The  line  of  great  names  in  English  politics  that  one  reads  on  the 
old  carved  slabs  at  Eton  or  Westminster,  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
are  simply  awesome  to  the  American.  It  has  not  been  until  very 
recently  that,  with  careful  searching,  any  American  Coll^^  could 
present  more  than  a  handftd  of  names  of  distinguished  men  of  state. 

I  remember  a  large  student  conference  in  New  England  which 
called  together  hundreds  of  students  from  various  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. On  the  Fourth  of  July  each  year  it  was  the  custom  to  hold  a 
patriotic  celebration,  when  the  various  delegations  of  Collegians 
would  sit  beneath  their  banners  and  cry  up  with  gusto  their  public 
men.  Harvard  won  the  chief  applause  of  this  evening,  given  over 
to  dvic  exercises,  for  she  had  the  only  President  of  late  years,  with 
whose  name  she  might  conjure.  As  a  consequence,  the  name 
"Teddy"  was  borne  in  splendid  isolation  year  by  year  before  the 
Harvard  hosts  marching  about  the  great  auditorium.  If  one  of 
the  other  institutions  was  able  to  present  the  name  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  or  a  State  Governor  of  prominence,  they  were  especially 
congratulated. 

The  State  and  the  College  in  America  have  been  separated  about 
as  far  as  the  Church  has  been  disassociated  from  a  labor  union. 
No  one  thought  of  expecting  to  find  College  men  going  into  "dirty" 
politics,  neither  did  these  youth  spend  their  studious  hours  in  such 
subjects  as  economics  and  political  text  books.  I  remember  that 
political  subjects  taught  in  my  student  days  were  things  to  be  re- 
ligiously shunned  by  students.  Fotu-  years  before  the  civil  war, 
Theodore  Parker  said  with  bitterness,  "If  our  educated  men  had 
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done  their  duty  we  shotild  not  be  now  in  the  ghastly  condition  we 
bewail." 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  decided  reversal  in  these  attitudes 
and  tendencies  among  Collegians.  The  change  has  been  almost 
a  revolution.  Four  thousand  College  students  who  marched  in 
the  inaugural  procession  at  Washington  when  their  former  College 
President  was  taking  the  oath  of  office,  had  a  meaning  for  the  spec- 
tators quite  distinct  from  the  attraction  of  the  spectacular.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  stepped  almost  directly  out  of  Academic  sur- 
roundings into  the  White  House,  ex-President  Taft  has  donned 
the  rob^  of  a  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale,  while  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, a  Harvard  man,  has  found  the  transfer  from  politics  to  letters 
an  easy  passage  in  his  contributing  editorship  of  The  Outlook.  Gover- 
nors, State  Governors  and  Senators,  Municipal  Officers  more  and 
more  figure  upon  the  banquet  lists  as  graduate  alumni,  and  there 
is  no  under-graduate  enthusiasm  to  surpass  the  welcome  of  these 
public  men  as  they  return  annually  to  their  convocations  and  com- 
mencement exercises  as  "old  grads." 

The  American  College  man  is  no  longer  theorizing  upon  poli- 
tics through  the  books  of  Aristotle  or  through  the  eyes  of  Cicero. 
He  is  beginning  to  appreciate  that  public  life  is  a  vocation,  call- 
ing for  the  best  training  and  the  highest  talents  of  leadership.  At 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  men  in  social  and  political  eco- 
nomics take  part  of  their  training  in  laboratory  fashion  in  the  State 
House  at  Madison,  where  you  will  see  them  mixing  with  the  law 
makers  and  getting  their  experience  first  hand  from  men  rather 
than  from  books.  More  and  more,  public  office  is  being  made 
a  public  trust,  by  reason  of  the  entrance  of  the  scholar  and  the 
high-minded  student  into  politics.  It  has  been  noted  that  at  the 
Hague,  in  Paris  and  in  London,  and  also  in  Italy,  the  newly  appointed 
ambassadors  have  all  been  men  of  letters.  It  is  fitting  for  Ameri- 
can schools  to  follow  English  example  and  the  example  of  our  fore- 
fathers as  well,  who  first  established  a  chain  of  Universities  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  endeavor  to  fit  the  men  of  the  new  land 
"to  perform,  justly,  skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices^ 
public  and  private  of  Peace  and  War." 


The  Intellectual  New  Birth 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D. 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University 

THE  most  interesting  period  in  the  life  of  any  person  is  that 
marked  by  the  awakening  of  the  intellect.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  intellect  has  not  been  more  or  less  awake  from  the  very 
beginning  of  existence.  Every  act  of  the  senses  implies  that  the 
mind  is  active.  But  I  do  mean  that  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
life  of  most  persons  of  intellectual  tastes  and  conditions  when  the 
powers  of  thought  and  reason  take  on  powers  mightier  and  larger 
than  were  before  possessed  or  employed.  These  persons  spring  from 
intellectual  boyhood  or  girlhood  to  intellectual  maturity.  They 
put  away  childish  things.  So  great  is  the  change  that  it  may  be 
called  fittingly  the  intellectual  new  birth  or  the  intellectual  second 
birth.  It  is  a  change  in  which  the  powers  outside  of  themselves 
which  make  for  thought  unite  with  the  powers  within  themselves 
which  make  for  thought.  The  result  is  a  new  life,  a  new  being,  a 
creattu'e  tmlike  the  old,  and  yet  one  with  the  old. 

There  is  no  set  year  for  the  beginning  of  this  new  life.  Like  the 
New  Birth  described  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
it  may  come  without  observation;  it  may  come  like  the  spiritual 
regeneration,  before  the  years  of  consdousness.  Some  natures  are 
intellectually  alert  and  vigorous  from  the  very  b^inning.  It  may 
occur  gradually,  stealing  over  the  spirit  with  the  quiet  and  steady 
pace  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  man  may  in  some  crisis  of 
his  being  find  himself  of  a  vision  broader  and  of  an  inspiration  keener 
than  of  old.  It  may  come  suddenly.  I  know  instances  of  this 
new  birth  that  deserve  to  be  compared  with  some  catad3rsm  of 
nature,  so  startling,  so  revolutionary  are  they,  in  process  and  in 
result.  In  one  important  way  they  differ  from  the  cataclysm  of 
nature  for  the  new  birth  is  always  constructive.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  in  certain  men  the  intellectual  new  birth  never  occurs. 
One  may  never  reach  his  conscious  intellectual  life,  and  his  possi- 
bility never  become  a  potentiality.  The  flesh  may  dominate  the 
mind.    The  spark  of  the  mind  may  be  buried  and  put  out  in  the 
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physical  mass.  That  which  is  designed  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
mind  and  also  the  tool  and  the  agent  of  the  mind,  the  body,  may 
usmp  the  fmictions  of  its  proper  master,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit 
is  lost  in  the  flesh.  But  in  most  persons  the  intellectual  life  does 
come  to  its  arousing,  enlargement  and  enrichment. 

Although  there  is  no  set  year  for  this  awakening,  yet  in  most 
persons  the  awakening  comes  between  the  years  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-one.  It  occurs  in  the  College  age.  In  the  College  age, 
that  time  which  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  course  represents  the 
usual  time  of  ripening.  College  officers  frequently  observe  a  great 
and  vital  difference  between  the  College  sophomore  and  the  junior. 
The  boy  or  girl,  a  sophomore,  is  juvenile:  the  sophomore  boy  or 
girl  become  a  junior,  is  mature!  In  a  few  months  the  man  seems 
to  have  found  his  soul.  He  has  come  to  himself.  He  has  found 
himself.    He  is  bom  again.    He  lives. 

I  recall  a  striking  instance  of  this  character.  A  man  whom 
I  shall  call  Mr.  Angel  came  to  College  from  a  home  of  culture.  His 
bearing  indicated  ability.  The  first  two  years  of  his  course  were 
largely  spent  in  idleness.  Without  severe  work  he  could  main- 
tain a  fairly  respectable  standing  in  his  dass.  Near  the  dose  of 
his  sophomore  year  he  discussed  the  question  of  leaving  College  and 
taking  up  the  study  of  music.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  de- 
cided to  continue  his  course.  With  the  opening  of  the  junior  year 
appeared  a  man  quite  different  from  the  man  who  said  good-bye 
to  his  classmates  at  the  dose  of  the  sophomore  year.  His  step 
had  become  more  vigorous;  the  expression  of  his  face  more  alert 
and  spirited.  Idleness  was  transformed  into  labor.  Vigorous 
power  of  every  sort  was  manifested  in  the  man.  Vigor  and  power 
of  every  sort  were  more  and  more  manifested  in  the  man  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  years.  One  could  almost  see  the  man  grow  from  week 
to  week.  His  conversation  became  larger,  richer.  The  rdations 
of  his  thought  world-wide.  At  the  dose  of  his  course  he  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  addresses  ever  given  on  the  Commence- 
ment platform.  In  the  week  following  graduation  he  sailed  for 
Germany  where  he  spent  three  years  in  study  and  at  the  condusion 
he  received  the  doctor's  degree  with  Magna  cum  Laude. 

So  marked  an  instance  of  the  awakening  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  sddom  seen,  but  the  same  awakening  in  kind  occurs  in 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women. 
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The  evidences  of  this  change  are  usually  not  recondite.  Not 
seldom  the  body  suggests  the  change:  the  eye  takes  on  a  brighter 
brightness;  the  face  becomes  more  alert.  Even,  at  times,  a  new 
Ught  may  seem  to  be  shining  forth  from  it.  The  bearing  indicates 
increasing  individuality,  enlarging  personality.  But  there  are 
evidences  more  significant  than  any  physical  changes. 

This  awakening  intellect  is  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
Its  mood  is  interrogative.  This  spirit  of  inquiry  touches  the 
inner  world  of  itself  and  the  outer  world.  It  is  at  once  philosophic 
and  scientific.  Its  first  field  of  investigation  is  usually  its  own 
nature.  It  asks:  What  am  I?  It  searches  out  the  validity  of  its 
own  possessions,  mental,  emotional,  volitional.  It  asks:  What 
is  truth  and,  tmlike  Pilate,  is  usually  willing  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
It  casts  its  Ught  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  seeking  for 
the  things  which  deserve  affection.  It  forces  its  way  into  the  cita- 
del of  the  human  will  and  begs  to  know  the  truth  as  to  the  supreme 
attributes  of  human  destiny.  It  appUes  its  questions  to  the  human 
conscience.  It  tries  the  mysteries  of  rumors  and  approbation.  All 
that  psychology  conveys  to  us  about  man  the  awakened  intellect 
seeks  to  know  of  the  individual  himself.  When  it  is  aroused  its 
mood  is  one  of  self  examination. 

A  f tulher  evidence  of  this  awakening  nature  is  seen  in  its  self- 
confidence.  It  believes  in  itself.  It  is  egotistic  in  the  most  worthy 
sense  and  also  in  a  sense  that  may  not  be  the  most  worthy.  This 
self  confidence  in  himself  arises  from  the  man  discovering  in  him- 
self powers  of  which  he  had  no  intim&tion  as  existing.  He  finds 
himself  stronger,  larger,  richer  than  he  thought.  This  self-confi- 
dence may  be  quiet  or  expressive,  modest  or  haughty  towards  the 
motive  and  endowment  of  the  individual.  The  man  thinks  him- 
self able  to  know  things  which  once  seemed  impossible.  He  will 
do  things.  "Impossible"  is  not  the  word  writ  in  his  dictionary. 
Whatever  field  of  investigation  or  endeavor  he  may  honor  by  the 
dedication  of  his  powers  will  thenceforth  be  wider  in  extent  and 
richer  in  findings.  The  man  of  this  self-confidence  is  not  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  the  past.  The  former  generations  have  not 
done  what  they  ought.  Their  richest  attainments  and  highest 
achievements  are  not  absolutely  either  high  or  rich.  Even  icono- 
dasm  may  become  the  prevailing  mode  and  agent  of  this  spirit 
It  is  not  unlikely  to  remove  the  images  which  humanity  has  long 
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worshipped.  The  superstitions  which  humanity  has  been  content 
to  worship  for  so  long  at  such  shrines,  the  new  soul  bids  to  shame 
and  to  seek  better  gods  to  worship. 

This  self-confidence  is  usually  pretty  serious.  It  takes  itself 
very  seriously.  It  has  none  of  the  gaiety  anid  frivoUty  of  the  world. 
If  a  man  has  been  devoting  himself  to  keeping  his  purple  very  ptu*- 
ple,  and  his  fine  linen  very  fine,  and  has  been  wont  to  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day,  he  not  unusually  is  willing  to  discard  his  old 
belongings.  In  long  meter  he  sings  life's  psalm  "Life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest."  He  becomes  conscious  of  responsibility  and  of  his  own 
responsibility.  A  change  comes  to  him  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
Donatello  of  Hawthorne's  great  creation. 

These  experiences,  too,  are  characterized  by  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  one  having  them  that  they  are  unique.  He  never  felt 
this  way  before.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  ever  should  feel  like  this. 
He  had  no  idea  that  such  an  arousing  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  humanity. 
Such  Ught  as  shines  upon  him  never  shone  before  on  land  or  sea. 
So  soUtary  is  he  that  he  is  inclined  to  give  no  intimation  of  his  ex- 
perience to  dearest  friends.  He  holds  this  vision  from  all  eyes,  so 
rich  is  his  discovery,  so  entrancing  his  enjoyment,  so  holy  his  re- 
sponsibility, so  sacred  this  communing  with  himself,  that  he  believes 
he  is  enriched  as  others  have  not  been.  His  experience  is  unique. 
But  though  he  believes  this  experience  is  unique  and  is  known  to 
himself  alone,  others  see  the  change  and  recognize  its  significance. 
They  know  that  this  soul  is  passing  through  an  experience  which 
the  best  souls  have  passed  through  in  the  process  of  self  discovery 
and  of  self  conquest. 

The  causes  of  the  beginning  of  this  new  life  are  quite  as  easy  to 
detect  as  are  the  evidences  of  its  existence. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  say  about  the  causes  of 
this  awakening  is  that  it  comes  without  special  Providence.  It 
comes  through  the  working  of  the  forces  which  have  long  been  more 
or  less  dominant  in  the  individual  and  always,  whatever  exterior 
conditions  may  become  causes,  it  is  the  internal  forces  which  trans- 
mute these  causes  into  forces  and  transform  them  into  controlling 
influences.  In  College  the  transformation  is  due  to  influences 
which  constitute  the  best  part  of  the  cotuse,  enlarging  knowledge, 
reflection,  association  with  men,  represent  these  influences. 

But  both  in  College  and  without  are  powers  of  three  sorts  to 
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which  this  change  is  not  infrequently  due.  First,  a  sudden  and 
mighty  experience  of  either  joy  or  sorrow;  second,  books;  third, 
friendship. 

A  sudden  and  mighty  experience  may  give  the  person  passing 
through  it  a  new  Ufe.  A  father  who  came  to  himself  after  he  had 
left  College  said  to  me  that  the  birth  of  his  first  child  transformed 
him.  "I  became,"  he  said,  "a  different  man,  nobler  minded,  and 
able  to  bear  responsibility  and  to  do  things."  The  death  of  a  parent 
often  teaches  the  bereft  child  to  see  with  new  eyes,  to  hear  with  new 
ears,  and  to  judge  with  a  new  bom  accuracy,  to  counsel  with  a 
fresher  wisdom,  to  do  with  a  mightier  strength.  What  we  call 
conversion  in  the  christian  sense  often  is  the  cause  of  the  intellectual 
awakening.  The  heart  and  the  will  act  upon  the  intellect.  The 
man  becomes  a  new  creature  not  simply  in  his  emotions  and  volitions, 
but  also  in  his  thoughts. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  instances  in  which  books  have  been 
the  active  agent  in  the  awakening  of  the  intellectual  life.  Of  Presi- 
dent McCosh,  of  Princeton  it  is  said:  "He  was  the  same  reflecting, 
cautious,  self-reliant  person  on  leaving  that  he  had  been  on  enter- 
ing, but  with  a  horizon  greatly  enlarged,  and  with  an  acquired  wealth 
of  plain,  homely  knowledge  of  human  natiu'e."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "His  long 
intercourse  with  good  books  had  resulted  in  a  glowing,  over- 
powering desire  for  fame  as  a  philosopher."*      , 

But  friendship  has  also  been  a  cause,  possibly  more  frequent^ 
in  the  lives  of  great  men,  than  books.  Of  Romanes,  his  biographer 
says:  "From  that  time  began  an  unbroken  friendship,  marked 
on  one  side  by  absolute  worship,  reverence,  and  affection,  on  the 
other  (Charles  Darwin)  by  an  almost  fatherly  kindness  and  a  won* 
derful  interest  in  the  younger  man's  work  and  his  career.  That 
first  meeting  was  a  real  epoch  in  Mr.  Romanes'  life.  Mr.  Darwin 
met  him,  as  he  often  used  to  tell,  with  outstretched  hands,  a  bright 
smile,  and  a  'How  glad  I  am  that  you  are  so  young!'  " 

"Perhaps  no  hero-worship  was  ever  more  unselfish,  more  utterly 
loyal,  or  more  fully  rewarded.  As  time  went  on,  and  intimacy  in- 
creased, and  restraint  wore  off,  Mr.  Romanes  found  that  the  great 
master  was  as  much  to  be  admired  for  his  personal  character  as  for 
his  wonderful  gifts,  and  to  the  youth  who  never,  in  the  darkest 


•The  life  of  Jamea  McOosh.    Page  30. 
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iays  of  utter  skepticism,  parted  with  the  love  for  goodness,  for 
beauty  of  character,  this  was  an  everwhehning  joy."t 

This  awakened  intellectual  life  has  special  relations  to  certain 
principles  and  beliefs  which  help  to  constitute  this  life.  The  most 
important  of  these  principles  is  to  be  found  in  the  domain  of  ethics, 
philosophy  and  reUgion.  By  means  of  the  chief  element  of  this 
new  life — ^the  element  of  inquiry — each  of  these  domains,  religion, 
philosophy  and  ethics,  is  put  under  the  harrow  of  questioning  and 
gross  questioning,  and  each  new  soul  is  pressed  with  the  questions 
which  every  new  soul  that  has  come  into  the  world  an4  has  come 
to  itself,  has  put  to  itself  since  the  beginning:  Right,  what  is  it? 
Wrong,  what  constitutes  it?  And  why  is  the  right  right  and  why 
is  the  wrong  wrcmg?  And  why  should  I  always  do  the  right  and 
why  should  I  always  avoid  the  wrong?  Such  are  the  fundamental 
questions  which  the  soul  asks  of  itself  and  dreadfully  real  questions 
are  they  too.  Upon  their  answer  hang  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
to  the  soul.  The  teachings  of  the  book  may  help  to  get  the  right 
answer.  The  talk  of  a  friend  may  help  to  get  the  right  answer. 
But  both  the  teaching  and  the  talk  are  the  materials  which  the  soul 
must  work  over  satisfactorily  to  itself.  Each  soul  must  find  its 
own  answer.  In  such  a  struggle  no  substitution  is  possible.  There 
can  be  no  vicarious  atonement  in  a  battle  for  an  ethical  faith. 

Yet  this  struggle  may  go  from  the  battle  field  of  ethics  to  the 
broader  ground  of  philosophy  and  of  religion.  To  the  inquiring, 
struggling  soul  the  problems  of  philosophy  touch  the  field  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  problems  of  religion  find  their  solution  in  the  truths 
of  philosophy.  The  first  question  this  soul  asks  is:  "Is  there  a 
God.^"  "If  there  is  a  God,  is  God  a  person?"  "And  if  He  be  a  per- 
son does  He  know  me  and  can  I  know  Him?''  "If  He  is  a  person 
what  sort  of  a  person  is  He?"  "If  He  is  God  why  does  He  let  the 
world  be  so  bad?"  "He  cannot  therefore  be  omnipotent."  "If 
He  is  omnipotent.  He  can  not  be  good  or  he  would  not  let  the  world 
be  so  bad."  "Has  God  made  a  narrow  law  of  himself?"  "Where 
can  I  turn  to  find  God?"  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
the  agonizing  soul  asks  of  itself  and  asks  of  the  world.  How  many 
are  the  men  who  have  found  themselves  tossing  on  such  a  stormy 
sea  of  doubt  and  of  questiomng!  To  call  the  names  of  some  of  them 
is  to  call  the  names  of  those  that  have  come  to  possess  a  mighty 


tUfe  and  Letters  of  George  John  Romanes,  Pages  13  &  14. 
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power  and  a  dear  faith.  One  recalls  such  an  experience  in  the 
life  of  P.  W.  Robertson,  the  great  Brighton  preacher.  One  cannot 
fail  to  mention  the  Newmans,  too,  who  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  were  fighting  a  battle  for  their  faith.  In  the  midst  of  storm 
without  and  in  the  bosom,  these  brothers  were  trying  to  find  an 
anchorage  safe  and  sure.  At  last  the  one  found  it,  or  failed  to 
find  it,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  other  failed  to  find 
it,  or  possibly  thinks  he  found  it,  in  what  one  may  call  the  certainty 
of   uncertainty. 

I  now  come  to  the  special  point  of  this  paper,  to  reach  which  it 
was  largely  written. 

What  must  be  the  attitude  of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  pastor, 
toward  the  soul  which  in  its  awakening  finds  itself  brought  into  the 
closest  relations  with  such  problems  of  life  and  of  being?  I  answer, 
first  the  attitude  should  be  one  of  sympathy.  In  this  sympathy  is 
included  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of  the  condition.  In  it  is  also 
included  what  I  may  call  a  recognition  of  the  naturalness  of  the 
condition.  In  certain  natures  the  condition  and  the  state  is  in- 
evitable. If  it  did  not  seem  like  casting  a  slur  of  distrust  or  an  in- 
timation of  juvenile  character,  one  might  call  the  change  the  "intel- 
lectual measles."  It  is  a  condition  through  which  every  normally 
adjusted  mind  must  pass.  Clearly  the  attitude  of  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  the  pastor,  should  never  be  one  of  antagonism,  nor  is 
an  argument  designed  to  expel  doubts.  Such  a  condition  cannot 
be  removed  by  a  sneer  any  more  than  malaria  can  be  removed  by 
a  wave  of  the  hand  or  of  the  sword.  The  condition  also  cannot 
usually  be  removed  by  unsympathetic  argument  any  more  than 
the  color  of  the  rose  can  be  changed  by  the  frown  of  the  beholder. 
The  condition  is  to  be  dealt  with  tenderly,  patiently,  lovingly 
yet  strongly,  with  at  once  reason  and  heart,  with  an  intellect  in- 
terpretative of  the  conditions,  yet  with  a  love  for  the  man  who 
finds  himself,  often  against  his  will,  in  these  difficulties.  The  teacher 
is  to  remember  that  men  do  not  as  a  rule  like  to  doubt.  They 
search  for  a  faith.  A  fine  passage  there  is  of  Romanes'  Candid 
Examination,  which  is  quoted  in  his  "Life  and  Letters'*,  which 
indicates  with  tremendous  power  the  desire  of  the  earnest  mind  to 
have  a  faith.  From  doubt  man  shrinks,  for  a  belief  he  yearns. 
The  passage  is  as  follows: 

"And  forasmuch  as  I  am  far  from  being  able  to  agree  with  those 
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who  affirm  that  the  twilight  doctrine  of  the  'new  faith'  is  a  desirable 
substitute  for  the  waning  splendor  of  'the  old',  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  with  this  virtual  negation  of  God  the  universe  to 
me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness;  and  although  from  henceforth  the 
precept  to  'work  while  it  is  day'  will  doubtless  but  gain  an  intensi- 
fied force  from  the  terribly  intensified  meaning  of  the  words  that 
'the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work/  yet  when  at  times  I 
think,  as  think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling  contrast  between 
the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely 
mystery  of  existence  as  now  I  find  it,  at  such  times  I  shall  ever  feel 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my  nature  is 
susceptible.  For  whether  it  be  due  to  my  intelligence  not  being 
sufficiently  advanced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  or  whether 
it  be  due  to  the  memory  of  those  sacred  associations  which  to  me  at 
least,  were  the  sweetest  that  life  has  given,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
for  me,  and  for  others  who  think  as  I  do,  there  is  a  dreadful  truth 
in  those  words  of  Hamilton,  philosophy  having  become  a  medita- 
tion not  merely  of  death  but  of  annihilation,  the  precept  know 
thyself  has  become  transformed  into  the  terrific  oracle  to  Oedipus: 
'*  'Mayest  thou  never  know  the  truth  of  what  thou  art.' " 
Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  the  Great  Teacher  did  not  sneer  at 
Nicodemus,  and  he  did  not  repel  the  sinning  woman. 

Let  us  ask,  further,  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  young  man 
himself  toward  this  experience  of  his?  What  is  to  be  his  attitude 
toward  it  when  he  knows  he  is  approaching  it?  When  by  his  own 
conscious  divination  he  knows  he  is  in  it?  And  when,  by  a  dear  per- 
ception he  knows  he  has  passed  beyond  it?  When  he  is  approach- 
ing it  he  is  to  look  upon  it  in  the  mood  of  bravery  and  of  self-con- 
scious strength,  with  a  strength  also  which  has  humility  without 
humiliation.  He  is  neither  to  seek  it  nor  to  avoid  it  but  to  meet 
it  when  it  comes  upon  him.  He  is  to  meet  it  and  not  to  flinch. 
He  is  to  meet  it  in  a  spirit  of  self-confidence  which,  he  may  be  as- 
sured, will  become  larger  as  he  passes  through  it  and  also  with  a 
sure  hope  that  he  will  emerge  through  it  a  manlier  man.  As  he 
looks  back  upon  his  experiences  from  the  summit  of  his  half-century 
of  life  he  will  behold  it  somewhat,  I  think,  as  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  sea  and  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  shores. 
His  mood  will  be  one  of  thankfulness  for  the  experience  and  of 
thankfulness  for  the  delivery  from  it  and  of  the  assurance  that  his 
life  is  richer,  more  noble,  more  blessed  itself  and  of  greater  blessing 
to   others  because  of  it. 


Principles  of  Criminal  Anthropology 

By  Arthur  MacDonald,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorary  President  of  the  "Third  International  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology," of  Europe 

CRIMINAL  anthropology  is  a  recent  line  of  research.  It  includes 
the  study  of  man  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  and  necessarily 
depends  on  the  results  of  many  sciences.  It  is  therefore  distinctively 
synthetic  in  character.  Criminal  anthropology  affords  more  oppor- 
ttmities  for  persons  of  abiUty  to  carry  out  the  highest  ideals  than 
any  other  branch  of  inquiry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principles  of  criminal  anthropology, 
or  what  might  be  called  its  platform: 

1.  Degrees  of  criminality  should  be  estimated  according  to 
detriment  to  the  community.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  international 
crime,  or  war,  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

2.  History  is  mainly  history  of  the  abnormal,  especially  war, 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  criminal  anthropology  is  to  lessen  and  pre- 
vent war.  Montaigne  says:  ''It  is  more  barbarous  to  kill  a  live 
man,  than  to  roast  and  eat  a  dead  one.'' 

3.  The  greatest  of  all  studies  is  man,  which  is  based  upon  the 
individual,  the  unit  of  the  social  organism. 

4.  If  the  study  of  dviUzed  man  is  to  become  a  science,  it  must 
depend  upon  investigation  of  large  numbers  of  individuals,  and  the 
method  should  be  the  same  for  all  classes,  if  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  the  normal  and  abnormal. 

5.  The  best  method  of  study  for  criminal  anthropology  is  that 
of  the  laboratory  in  connection  with  sociological  data. 

6.  The  thorough  investigation  of  one  human  being  with  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  science,  would  make  a  volume. 

7.  All  facts  about  human  beings  are  important  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  whether  those  facts  be  immediately  available 
or  not. 

8.  All  that  is   diseased  is  abnormal,  but  not  all  that  is  ab-  ' 
normal  is  diseased;  thus  a  hand  with  six  fingers  is  abnormal,  but 

not  necessarily  diseased. 

9.  We  must  study  the  normal  to  comprehend  the  abnormal, 
for 
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• 

10.  When  the  normal  acts  in  an  unsuitable  way,  or  at  the 
wrong  time  or  place,  it  may  become  abnormal.  The  fundamental 
conception  of  the  abnormal  is  BxcESS  of  the  normal;  but 

11.  The  difference  in  degree  between  the  normal  and  abnormal 
can  be  so  great  as  to  result  in  a  difference  of  kind;  just  as  when  two 
fluids  reach  a  certain  amount,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  very 
different  from  the  ingredients  from  which  it  was  deposited. 

12.  Abnormal  man  may  be  abnormal  in  the  right  direction, 
as  genius  man,  talented  man  or  statesman;  or  in  the  wrong  direction, 
as  criminal,  pauper  or  defective  man.  It  is  all  man,  and  the  study  of 
these  different  classes  might  be  called  the  anthropology  of  the  liv- 
ing as  distinguished  from  prehistoric  anthropology. 

13.  Of  all  forms  of  abnormal  humanity  crime  is  nearest  the 
normal;  the  study  of  criminals  therefore,  is  mainly  the  study  of 
normal  men,  and  knowledge  thus  gained  may  be  generally  applic- 
able to  the  community  as  a  whole.    Therefore, 

14.  The  prison  and  reformatory  can  serve  as  a  humanitarian 
laboratory  for  the  benefit  of  society.  As  the  surroundings  of  the 
inmates  are  similar,  conditions  for  scientific  research  are  favorable. 

15.  As  in  machinery  we  first  repair  the  parts  out  of  order,  so 
in  society  we  first  study  the  criminal,  pauper,  insane,  feeble-minded 
and  other  defectives,  all  of  whom  constitute  about  one  per  cent  of 
the  community.    But 

16.  Why  should  we  allow  one  per  cent  of  society  to  cause  so 
much  trouble  and  expense  to  the  remaining  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
crime  alone  costing  more  than  one-half  billion  dollars  annually? 
It  is  mainly  because  of  neglecting  the  young,  where  study  of  man 
should  begin.     For 

17.  There  is  little  hope  of  making  the  world  better,  if  we  do 
not  seek  the  cause  of  social  evils  at  their  foundation. 

18.  No  evil  can  be  PERHiANENTLV  lessened  without  first  finding 
its  cause.  There  is  probably  no  onb  cause  of  anything,  but  a  chain 
of  causes. 

19.  Drunkenness  is  not  only  one  of  the  main  causes  of  crime, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  humanity,  because  it  brings  suffer- 
ing upon  so  many  innocent  people. 

20.  We  cannot  be  tempted  to  do  wrong  unless  there  is  some- 
thing in  us  to  be  tempted;  that  something  is  a  part  of  otu^ves  as 
distinguished  from  our  environment,  therefore. 
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21.  The  comprehensive  study  of  man  requires  investigation 
of  both  individual  and  his  surroundings,  for  the  environment  may- 
be abnormal  rather  than  the  man. 

22.  Cranks  or  mattoids  who  attempt  the  lives  of  prominent 
persons  are  very  important  solely  on  accotmt  of  the  enormous  in- 
jury they  can  do  to  society.  They  therefore  should  be  studied 
most  thoroughly. 

23.  Just  as  the  physician  studies  his  patient  in  order  to  treat 
him  properly,  so  one  should  study  the  criminal. 

24.  The  exhaustive  investigation  of  a  single  criminal  illustrates 
just  how  and  by  what  steps  both  environment  and  inward  nature 
lead  to  criminal  acts. 

25.  Criminals,  paupers  and  other  defectives  are  social  bacilli 
which  require  as  thorough  sdentlfic  investigation  as  the  bacilli  of 
physical  disease. 

26.  No  one  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  life,  nor  is  any  one  accountable  tor  the  tendencies  inherited  from 
ancestors.  As  the  die  is  usually  cast  before  adult  life  arrives,  re- 
sponsibiUty  is  most  difficult  to  determine,  and  is  often  a  minimum 
quantity.    Therefore 

27.  In  judging  human  beings  we  should  emphasize  their  ex- 
cellencies rather  than  defects.  As  has  been  said,  to  know  all  is  to 
forgive  all,  yet 

28.  Every  person  dangerous  to  property  or  life,  whether  in- 
sane, criminal  or  defective,  should  be  confined,  but  not  necessarily 
punished. 

29.  The  determinate  sentence  permits  prisoners  to  be  released, 
who  are  morally  certain  to  return  to  crime.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  affords  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  reform  without 
exposing  society  to  unnecessary  danger;  but 

30.  Society  has  no  right  to  permit  prisoners  to  be  released  who 
will  probably  return  to  crime;  for 

31.  Where  it  is  a  question  between  justice  to  the  individual  or 
justice  to  the  community,  the  community  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

32.  The  prison  should  be  a  reformatory  and  the  reformatory 
a  school;  the  object  of  both  should  be  to  teach  good  mental,  moral 
and  physical  habits;  both  should  be  distinctly  Bducationai^    There 
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should  be  a  tninimmn  temptation  to  do  wrong  and  a  maximum  en- 
couragement' to  do  right. 

33.  Institutions  for  reiorming  human  beings  should  have  the 
conditions  as  similar  as  possible  to  surroundings  outside,  so  that 
when  inmates  are  released  they  may  adapt  themselves  more  easily 
to  society  and  not  become  misfits. 

34.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  a  proper  bringing  up;  and 

35.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  study  a  child  with  as 
much  exactness  as  we  investigate  the  chemical  elements  in  a  stone 
or  measure  the  mountains  on  the  moon. 

36.  One  purpose  of  criminal  anthropology  is,  through  knowl- 
edge gained  by  scientific  study,  to  protect  the  weak,  especially  the 
young  IN  ADVANCE,  before  they  have  become  tainted  and  fallen; 
not  locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

37.  The  treatment  of  young  criminals  should  be  the  prototype 
for  treatment  of  adults,  and  procedures  against  them  should  have 
as  little  publicity  as  possible. 

38.  Publication  in  newspapers  of  criminal  details  is  an  evil 
to  society  on  account  of  the  power  of  imitation.  In  addition  it 
makes  the  criminal  proud  of  his  record,  develops  the  morbid  ctuiosity 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  especially  the  weak  who  are  affected. 

39.  Place  confidence  in  the  so-called  bad  boy,  awaken  his  am- 
bition and  teach  him  to  do  right  for  right's  sake. 

40.  Put  the  criminal  upon  his  honor.  A  criminal  once  said, 
"If  they  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  the  truth,  I  might  as  well 
tell  Ues." 

41.  Nothing  will  hinder  development  of  the  young  more  than 
the  prospect  of  having  plenty  of  money  and  no  necessity  to  work. 
Idleness  often  leads  to  crime. 

42.  It  is  more  important  to  know  what  is  good  than  what  is 
true;  for 

43.  Increase  in  intellectual  development  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  increase  of  morality,  and  education  which  trains  the 
mind  at  the  expense  of  the  will  is  a  questionable  education. 

44.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  appreciate  the  average 
honest  man,  as  compared  with  the  dishonest  talented  man. 

45.  To  any  observer  of  life,  the  impracticability  of  pessimism 
and  the  advantages  of  optimism  are  evident.  It  has  also  been 
est  mated  that. 
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46.  Most  of  otir  thoughts,  feelings  and  acts  are  indifferent; 
but  of  those  remaining,  three-fourths  are  pleasurable  and  one-fourth 
painful,  indicating  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  the  world. 

47.  Act  as  thou  wouldst  act,  if  all  the  consequences  of  thy  act 
could  be  realized  at  the  moment  thou  actest. 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

THE  nation  is  reflected  in  the  student  attitude  toward  the  war, 
which  attitude  is  widely  revealed  in  varied  types  of  institu- 
tions. 

Yale  has  a  faculty  committee  on  European  war  data  which 
is  co-operating  with  the  officials  of  the  University  Ubrary  to  make 
its  collection  of  data  upon  the  present  great  wars  the  most  com- 
plete in  existence.  Five  different  kinds  of  materials  are  being 
collected  including  correspondence  of  the  nations  relative  to  the 
diplomatic  proceedings  concerning  the  war,  literature  of  various 
kinds  showing  the  trend  of  popular  opinion,  official  military  docu- 
ments, posters,  cartoons  and  war  picture  post  cards  revealing  the 
tendency  of  popular  feeling  and  a  well-selected  collection  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 


Princeton  University  is  sending  Dean  Howard  McClenahan  of 
its  faculty  to  Europe  to  make  a  first-hand  study  of  conditions  rela- 
tive to  the  Belgian  war  victims. 


At  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  women  students 
were  busy  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess  with  the  work  of  the 
war  relief  committee  preparing  garments  for  the  Belgian  refugees 
and  co-operating  with  the  various  religious  dubs  of  the  College  for 
work  along  similar  lines  in  the  textile  and  clothing  laboratories  of 
the  House  Arts  Building.  Already  these  students  have  sent  several 
hundred  garments  for  the  use  of  the  needy  Belgians. 


The  University  of  Virginia  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  war  has 
received  a  gift  of  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  for 
students  to  help  the  University  of  Virginia  undergraduates  from  the 
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southern  states  where  the  economic  conditions  resulting  from  the 
European  struggle  made  it  difficult  for  the  undergraduates  to  con- 
tinue their  studies. 


At  Mount  Holyoke  College  more  than  one  thousand  articles  of 
second-hand  clothing  have  been  contributed  for  the  Belgians  and 
m  a  number  of  the  study  halls  the  young  women  gather  after  dinner 
to  sew  while  someone  reads  aloud.  The  student  body  has  voted 
to  give  up  the  customary  "table  spreads,"  the  time  honored  manner 
of  celebrating  birthdays,  using  the  money  spent  for  these  festivities 
for  the  relief  fund. 


Lectures  .upon  the  war  have  become  popular  in  many  institu- 
tions. In  the  month  of  January  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia,  lecturing  at  Hamilton  College  upon  the  vital  questions 
of  the  European  war,  is  one  of  three  speakers  from  various  Univer- 
sities who  contribute  in  this  institution  to  the  general  topic  "The 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  War." 

At  Amherst  College,  the  Hon.  Michael  I.  Pupin  recently  addressed 
the  students  in  a  series  of  chapel  lecttu-es  upon  the  topic  "Servians 
Position  in  the  European  War."  The  Austrian  side  of  the  question 
will  be  presented,  and  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  an  EngUsh  journalist, 
will  present  the  British  position. 


The  difference  between  the  attitude  of  students  in  the  Bast 
toward  the  war  and  those  in  the  Western  states,  especially  in  such 
states  as  Ohio  where  a  strong  German  strain  exists  in  the  population, 
is  noticeable.  One  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  enforcement  of 
neutrality  as  evidenced  by  the  conversations  in  these  Western  in- 
stitutions. The  war  is  a  sensitive  point  and  the  undergraduate 
body  seems  to  consider  it  good  taste  to  substitute  for  present  war 
topics  the  usual  and  popular  discussions  of  football  and  local 
College  events. 


The  modernization  of  education  in  Egypt  and  Ttu-key  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  war.  The  young  Turks,  many  of  whom 
have  tmdoubtedly  hastened  Turkey's  entrance  into  the  arena  of 
struggle  have  been  educated  in  many  cases  in  the  American  Mis- 
sionary   Schools    and     Colleges    where    Western    students    have 
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bnnight  them  into  more  or  less  direct  opposition  to  the 
seventh  century  theories  of  the  Koran.  In  Egypt  more  than 
thirty  thousand  Moslem  youths  are  attending  the  government 
schools  which  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  British  educa- 
tors. The  tendency  among  the  Moslem  students  who  have  found 
their  education  in  technical  and  scientific  lines  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  Koranic  teachings,  has  been  to  choose  modem  education  because 
of  its  economic  value,  thereby  loang  much  of  their  religious  fervor 
for  the  Moslem  faith.  In  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  the  young 
Egyptian,  as  well  as  the  young  Turk,  is  irreligious  and  is  interested 
in  a  decidedly  utilitarian  education.  That  this  younger  element 
win  be  less  inclined  to  engage  in  the  "Holy  War"  against 
Christians  than  were  their  fathers  for  example,  is  evident.  The  last 
decade  of  education  in  the  Par  East  has  changed  radically  the  atti- 
tude especially  of  the  younger  generation  and  this  attitude  is  certain 
to  have  a  vital  influence  in  the  determining  of  the  position  of  Tur- 
and  Egyptian  subjects  relative  to  the  idea  of  Pan-Islam. 


The  following  "Creed  of  a  public  School  Boy"  has  been  pre- 
sented by  one  who  is  quite  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  big  Public  Schook  of  England: 

"I  believe  in  the  gentlemen  of  England.  I  believe  that  I  must 
shave  every  morning  and  every  morning  take  a  bath,  have  my 
dothes  made  to  order,  in  such  wise  that  no  man  shall  look  at  them 
twice.  I  believe  in  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Law, 
and  faithfully  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  maintain  myself  in  my  caste 
if  Pate  has  called  me  to  a  walk  in  life  other  than  these.  I  believe 
that  I  must  have  a  decent  dub.  I  believe  that  I  must  not  drink 
to  excess  nor  be  a  teetotaler.  I  believe  in  my  father's  politics. 
I  believe  that  I  must  not  tell  lies,  nor  cheat  at  cards,  nor  apply 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  games.  I  believe  that  I  must  purjure  my- 
self to  save  a  woman's  reputation,  even  if  she  has  none,  respect 
all  women,  except  those  who  are  not  respectable,  for  they  are  out- 
lawed. I  believe  that  I  must  hold  my  passions  in  check,  fed  shame 
when  they  master  me  and  yidd  only  in  secret,  because  I  am  a  gentle- 
man of  England.  And,  above  all,  that  which  I  believe  I  most  never 
tdL" 
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Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  former  President  of  Princeton,  is  to  be 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  new  course  at  this  institution  of  Uni- 
versity lectures  on  the  nature  of  Christianity. 


Princeton  opens  its  169th  year  with  a  list  of  somewhat  over  four 
hundred  Freshmen.  President  Hibben  returning  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  European  conflict  has  the  following  to  say  to  his  new 
students: 

"This  is  the  hour  which  calls  for  serious  thought,  earnest  endeavor, 
a  self-controlled  will,  and  an  ambition  that  is  fixed  with  a  desire 
to  glorify  the  name  and  place  of  man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"Though   all   we   knew   depart. 
The    old    commandinents    stand; 
In    courage    keep    your    heart 
In    strength    lift    up    your    hand." 

It  is  a  significant  word  to  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  student 
world  who  should  realize  their  responsibilities  in  the  present-world 
crisis  and  should  be  ready  to  assist  by  head  and  heart  and  hand 
in  the  great  era  of  readjustments  which  are  certain  to  grow  out 
of  the  present  great  strife  in  Europe. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  has  established  a  unique  exten- 
sion plan  by  which  the  shopmen,  clerks  and  other  ambitious  young 
men  of  Chattanooga  who  wish  to  study  engineering  and  cannot 
afford  to  attend  the  University  at  Knoxville,  will  be  enabled  to  study 
any  branch  of  this  work  offered  by  the  University  by  means  of 
correspondence  lectures  and  work  at  night.  The  University  sends 
instruction  papers  to  the  student  who  does  his  work  at  home,  which 
work  is  sent  to  the  University  to  be  examined  and  corrected.  For 
m^n.  working  in  shops  and  factories,  their  place  of  labor  will  be- 
come their  laboratory.  The  theory  of  their  practical  shop  work 
will  be  studied  at  home.  The  work  is  divided  into  lessons  repre- 
senting one  week's  study  for  the  employed  man.  The  length  of 
the  course  is  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  an  examination  is 
given  and  if  the  candidate  is  successful  he  receives  a  certificate 
stating  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished  satisfactorily.  The 
plan  is  starting  with  enthusiastic  students  and  has  far-reaching 
promise. 
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Apropos  to  the  rdationsliip  between  undergraduate  and  college 
professor,  the  Dean  of  men  in  the  University  of  Illinois  whose  long 
personal  contact  with  students  gives  him  the  right  to  speak  with 
authority  says:  "A  more  profitable  relationship  between  the 
American  undergraduate  and  the  College  professor  will  not  come, 
it  seems  to  me,  until  we  choose  College  professors  in  a  different  way 
or  for  different  reasons.  In  most  Coll^;es  the  members  of  the 
faculty  are  collected  now  too  largely  because  they  are  scholars, 
and  not  because  they  love  to  teach,  or  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  people  whom  they  teach.  They  are  men  inter- 
ested, too  frequently  in  their  subject  and  in  publication,  and  not 
in  the  process  of  teaching  or  the  taught." 

There  are  some  outstanding  exceptions  to  Dean  Clark's  teachers, 
but  many,  we  must  confess,  are  too  generally  inclined  to  forget  the 
lasting  value  of  personal  friendships  with  their  students.  One 
of  these  exceptions  will  ever  stand  out  in  Collegiate  education  in 
America  in  the  personage  of  Dr.  Northrup  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota.   The  following  verse  taken  from  the  Minnesota  Ahimni 

weekly  tells  the  story: 

In  Prexy's  Face 
Are   many   stories — some   of   them   are   glad. 
Told  in  a  smile  for  yoathful  joy  and  mirth; 
And  some  of  them  are  tender,   having  birth 
In   tears   of   sympathy   when   hearts   are   sad. 
Power,   strength,   and   comfort,   all   are   there. 

And  even   a   dim  soft  shadow,   sorrow's   trace. 
With  these  the  hand  of  Time  has  set  Love's  sod 

In  Prexy's  face. 


Father  Knickerbocker,  as  schoolmaster,  opened  his  school  house 
in  New  York  City,  September  15th,  with  an  enrollment  of  965,000 
pupik  in  the  pubhc  schools;  225,000  of  this  juvenile  army  of  learners 
are  studying  in  parochial  institutions:  40,000  of  these  public  school 
dbildren  are  on  part  time.  To  accommodate  this  ever  increasing 
army  New  York  is  opening  this  year  three  new  public  school  build- 
ings in  Manhattan,  three  schools  and  three  additions  in  the  Bronx, 
two  schools  and  two  additions  in  Brooklyn,  four  schools  and  one 
addition  in  Queens,  and  one  school  and  four  additions  in  Richmond 
Borough.  There  were  200  school  teachers  who  were  unable 
to  return  to  their  teaching  post  in  New  York  City  because  of  being 
involved  in  the  war  zone  in  Europe. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method   of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved.) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 

THERE  are  many  thousands  of  educators  in  the  United  States 
who  have  grasped  the  wonderful  utiUty  of  the  Model-Store, 
and  the  saving  of  time  that  results. 

The  fact  that  it  brings  about  a  net  economy  in  school  admin- 
istration, that  it  not  only  makes  the  teacher's  work  easier  and  quicker, 
but  that  it  lowers  the  cost  of  education  per  capita  has  already  been 
demonstrated  and  verified  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

The  evidence  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  any  who  may 
not  yet  understand  the  acceptability  and  value  of  the  Model-Store 

Equipment,  the  unpurchasable  packets  so  essential  to  banish 
the  apathy  of  pupils  and  secure  their  enthusiastic  work,  has  been 
hard  to  get  made  and  shipped  under  the  difficult  war  conditions, 
but  most  of  the  schools  that  want  the  material  have  received  a  sup- 
ply and  just  now  an  experience  meeting  seems  more  in  order 
than  the  academic  discussion  of  the  store  work  originally  planned 
for  this  month's  department. 

Our  representatives  have  called  at  the  schools  in  dozens  of  East- 
em  cities  from  the  Boston  district  to  Chicago  and  even  beyond. 

A  report  of  the  verbal  approval  to  which  these  visitors  have 
listened  would  fill  a  very  big  book,  as  a  single  one  given  in  part 
will  show. 

"The  store  here  *  *  *  is  used  from  the  third  grade  through  the 
eighth,  the  regular  classes  having  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  store. 

'*The  equipment  consists  of  two  counters  with  cashier's  desk 
between.  The  "clerks"  use  sales  slips  with  carbon  paper  between 
and  the  customer  pays  the  cashier  who  must  keep  the  store  ac- 
counts and  balance  at  end  of  the  day.    Telephone  orders  are  taken. 

"For  liquid  bulk  meastues  they  use  a  barrel  fitted  with  faucet 
and  filled  with  water  to  represent  vinegar,  etc. 

"For  solid  bulk  they  use  sand  for  sugar;  have  a  goodly  supply 
of  salt  which  answers  for  several  commodities,  and  here  they  also 
have  beans  *  *  *. 
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"For  yard  goods  we  use  adding  machine  ribbon  (paper). 

"One  of  the  marked  uses  made  of  the  stock  is  in  inventorying, 
which  is  done  with  var3ring  degrees  of  thoroughness  by  different 
grades — ^using  both  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals. 

"In  this  school  an  added  interest  is  given  by  the  money  having 
a  real  cash  value.  Twenty-five  cents  buys  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  school  money.  The  students  actually  pay  cash  for  this 
*  *  *  the  money  is  banked  and  draws  interest  ♦  *  ♦  the  school  buys 
back  the  (toy)  money." 

Examination  papers  and  lesson  outlines  were  included  in  the 
report,  and  we  hope  to  issue  their  complete  lessons  soon  with 
similar  material  now  in  preparation  for  us. 

From  another  report:  "In  this  school  they  have  a  mail  box  and 
during  language  period  write  business  orders  for  goods  in  the  store, 
which  are  filled  during  arithmetic  period." 

In  no  single  case  has  there  been  anything  less  than  enthusiasm 
which  in  most  cases  is  but  weakly  conveyed  by  that  word. 

But  the  following  extracts  from  letters  that  have  reached  us 
from  Principals  and  Superintendents  that  we  have  never  visited, 
and  who  have  gained  their  results  with  no  aid  but  the  printed  instruc- 
tions and  lesson  sheets  which  have  been  sent  to  all,  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  they  can  be  quoted  exactly,  while  a  conversation  can- 
not be  precisely  duplicated. 

It  would  burden  the  reader  to  print  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  these  letters,  so  we  reproduce  the  salient  paragraphs  from  a  few, 
the  addresses  of  which  show  the  nation-wide  use  of  the  store,  and 
ask  that  you  read  them  alL 

From  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

"The  plan  is  a  good  one.  We  have  made  use  of  a  small  store 
room,  well  lighted  and  convenient,  and  the  boys  have  it  fitted  up 
in  regular  style  for  a  grocery  and  general  merchandise  business, 
and  we  are  using  it  every  day.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  more 
•stock.'  " 

From  Atlantic  Qty,  N.  J. 

"We  have  received  Model-Store  material  and  are  arranging  these 
things  as  a  Fourth  grade  store  and  inviting  all  other  grades  to  do 
business  in  that  room.  Our  Vocational  Department  has  built 
shelves  for  the  material  and  the  whole  presents  a  real  commercial 
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aspect.  We  can  use  more  material  and  will  appreciate  additional 
outfits." 

From  Altoona,  Pa. 

"We  have  had  our  "Model-Store"  less  than  a  month,  but  in  that 
time  we  have  had  visitors  from  several  counties.  We  gave  the 
store  some  free  advertising  in  our  city  papers  and  teachers  from 
neighboring  districts  came  to  study  its  operation.  It  is  siuprising 
to  see  what  rapid  progress  little  children  make  in  numbers  when 
taught  by  means  of  the  "Model-Store."  We  are  ready  to  add  to 
our  stock  and  will  give  the  business  a  new  impetus  as  soon  as  we 
receive  another  supply." 

From   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

"We  have  received  six  more  shipments  of  the  Model-Store  out- 
fit. The  Manual  Training  Boys  are  constructing  a  store  front  for 
us  and  this  has  delayed  putting  the  store  into  actual  operation. 
It  is  to  be  a  stuprise.  We  shall  be  ready  to  open  our  store  in  two 
weeks  and  appreciate  and  will  duly  acknowledge  further  goods  sent. 
This  is  a  fine  idea,  practical  and  especially  appealing  to  children 
who  always  play  store  in  their  homes  and  when  opportunity  pre- 
sents.    I  shall  give  the  store  my  personal  supervision." 

From    Chicago,    111. 

"We  have  been  receiving  the  parts  of  the  Model-Store  and  are 
very  grateful  for  it  as  we  think  it  is  simply  great.  (They  also  ask  for 
more  Instruction  Sheets  showing  increased  use  of  it.) 

From  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"The  material  is  proving  very  fascinating  to  the  pupils.  We 
have  had  it  in  use  but  a  week  and  therefore  I  cannot  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  usefulness,  but  I  fed  sure  that  it  is  going  to  prove 
an  incentive  to  good  work.     Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks." 

From   Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 

"We  have  been  using  the  store  since  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Each  firm  has  sent  liberally  and  such  suitable  things  that  we  appre- 
ciate them  very  much.  The  store  has  a  manager,  a  clerk  and  a 
cashier.  With  normal  children  the  possibilities  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  as  it  ftunishes  excellent  arithmetic,  language  (both 
written  and  oral)  spelling,  reading  and  writing  lessons.  Two  boys 
that  are  interested  in  few  other  things  keep  the  store  in  order — ^put- 
ting the  store  signs  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  arranging  the  goods 
to  best  advantage.    Each   pupil  makes  out  a  list  of  the  articles 
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he  wishes  and  the  prices.  We  do  this  as  a  kind  of  language  work. 
To  begin  the  lesson  each  pupil  is  given  $2,  $5,  etc.»  using  toy  money. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  will  have  a  picture  of  the  store  and  if  we  do 
we  will  send  one  to  you." 

From  another  Grand  Rapids  School. 

"Enough  material  has  been  received  so  that  our  Model-Store 
has  started  and  is  working  out  splendidly  as  I  felt  sure  it  would. 
The  pupik  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  plan  and  have  made 
very  good  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  work.  They  have 
prepared  bill  heads,  statements  and  order  blanks,  etc.  The  Store- 
Keeping  plan  will  certainly  be  helpful  *  *  *  I  am  very  glad  I  ac- 
cepted your  suggestion  and  placed  our  school  on  the  list  for  the 
equipment." 

From  New  York  City. 

"We  have  started  the  store  and  we  are  at  present  using  it  in 
sixteen  (16)  classes"  *  *  *  "The  children  and  teachers  are  very  much 
interested  in  it"  ♦  *  ♦ 

From  Boston. 

A  request  from  a  school  official  to  equip  twenty-two  more 
schools  in  addition  to  the  thirty-four  that  had  applied  individually 
for  the  equipment. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  DATED  DECEMBER  31.  1914 


Editor  of  Educational  Foundations, 

New  York  City 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  "Educational  Founda- 
tions'*   since    IQ08;    and    I   wish    to   express   my  highest 
appreciation  for  the  invaluable  help  I  have  received  from  it. 
Enclosed  find  my  subscription  for  191 5* 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 
{Signed)       N.  B.  Curtis 

Norfolk,  Va. 


Exlucational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

The  teaching  and  practice  of  dramatic  art  is  now  receiving  so  much 
attention  in  the  schools  that  we  deem  it  to  be  entirely  within  the  scope 
of  Educational  Foundations  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  art  among  the  current  plays.  Our  aim  is  to  emphasize 
such  features  as  may  have  the  most  direct  educational  significance — Ed. 

The  Hawk 

On  the  theory  that  perfection  is  an  impossibility  and  that  one 
hundred  per  cent  would  indicate  perfection,  there  are  teachers  who 
refuse  to  give  any  examination  paper  such  a  rating  no  matter  how 
perfect  it  may  seem  to  be.  It  would  be  a  purely  theoretical  con- 
sideration that  would  restrain  us  from  ascribing  perfection  to  Mr. 
William  Pavershaifi's  presentation  of  the  character  of  Comte  George 
DeDasetta  in  '*The  Hawk/'  a  drama  of  modem  French  life  now 
achieving  marked  success  at  Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre.  Mile. 
Dorziat  is  entitled  to  the  same  token  of  praise  for  her  superb  in- 
terpretation of  the  Cotmtess  Mavina  DeDasetta.  In  fact,  as  a 
performance  from  ciutain  to  curtain  **The  Hawk"  is  probably  the 
most  flawless  production  of  the  season.  It  is  admirably  staged,  all 
three  of  the  scenes  being  beautiful  interior  views.  As  the  story 
develops  the  audience  is  held  in  tense  interest  by  the  compUcations 
that  arise  because  of  the  gambling  practices  of  the  Count  and  the 
love  affair  between  the  Coimtess  and  Rene  DeTierrache — ^A  part 
acted  with  ardor  and  understanding  by  Mr.  Conway  Tearle.  The 
elemental  goodness  of  the  human  heart  is  forcefully  illustrated  in  the 
response  of  the  Cotmtess  to  the  higher  ideals  of  Ufe  exhibited  in 
the  personality  of  her  lover  and  by  her  final  return  to  her  husband 
in  the  time  of  his  great  need.  This  lesson  is  also  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Frank  Lcsee  in  the  character  of  Eric  Drakon,  the  wealthy  American, 
and  by  Mr.  Hallet  Bosworth  as  Marquis  DeSardeloup,  both  of 
whom   exhibit   qualities   of   magnanimity   and   fidelity. 

So  Much  for  So  Much 

"So  Much  for  So  Much"  is  rather  a  queer  title  for  a  play.  It 
deals,  however,  with  a  rather  common  theme  and  the  author,  Mr. 
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Willard  Mack,  declares  that  he  purposely  selected  it  for  this  reason. 
There  is  no  straining  after  the  unusual  and  the  unreal.  The  author 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  play  himself,  and  as  Tom  Hughes,  the 
reporter  is  in  love  with  Mary  Brennan,  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
Any  audience  is  apt  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  the  actor  who 
has  written  his  own  play,  or  as  it  might  be  better  to  say  in  this  in- 
tance,  in  an  author  who  depicts  one  of  his  own  characters.  The 
critics  have  agreed  that  Marjorie  Rambeau  as  Mary  Brennan  is 
the  shining  star  of  the  piece  and  they  predict  for  her  a  successful  career 
She  has  poise  and  judgment  and  is  true  throughout  to  the  requirements 
of  her  part.  As  Mary  Brennan  she  is  the  pretty  typewriter  girl  whose 
wealthy  employer  seeks  to  add  her  to  his  list  of  victims.  The  home 
life  of  the  Brennans  in  a  modest  apartment  is  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  a  familiar  New  York  type.  The  play  is  being  produced  at 
the  Longacre  theatre  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
group  that  clusters  close  to  Broadway  in  the  Forties. 

Miss  Rambeau  in  private  life  is  the  wife  of  the  actor-author, 
Mr.  Mack.  Teachers  and  students  of  elocution  will  find  a  splen- 
did object  lesson  in  the  impressively  natural  manner  and  artistic 
abandon  of  this  talented  actress,  who,  by  the  way,  was  herself  a 
teacher  of  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

This  clever  play,  concluded  its  metropolitan  engagement  in 
the  Longacre  Theatre  on  Saturday  night,  Dec.  26,  to  make  room  for 
the  premiere  of  **Secret  Strings."  Mr.  Mack's  play  with  its  original 
cast  is  booked  for  several  weeks  in  Greater  New  York  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  the  Standard  Theater,  the  De  Kalb  Theater  and  a 
week  in  Newark  at  the  Shubert  Theater,  following  which  it  is  in- 
tended for  Chicago  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

The  Law  of  the  Land 

Little  Master  Macomber  as  "Bennie"  in  "The  Law  of  the  Land" 
at  the  48th  Street  Theatre  is  capturing  hearts  at  every  performance. 
He  has  an  important  part  to  play  and  in  the  pla3ang  it  retains  his 
bo3dsh  naturalness  which  speaks  well  for  him  and  for  his  instructors. 
He  is  frankly  at  odds  with  arithmetic,  a  fact  which  gives  occasion 
for  one  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  the  performance  when  his 
supposed  father  thrashes  him  with  a  murderous-looking  whip  for 
having  failed  to  secure  good  marks  in  his  school  report.  The  whip- 
ping is  done  off  stage  but  the  shrieks  and  the  sound  of  the  lash- 
ing is  almost  unbearably  realistic.  The  father's  threat  to  continue 
the  torment  of  the  child  leads  him  to  his  death  by  a  shot  from  a 
pistol  in  the  hand  of  his  wife.    This  occurs  in  the  first  act.    The 
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succeeding  act  portrays  the  attempt  to  make  the  mm'der  appear 
as  a  case  of  suicide.  The  secretary,  the  butler,  and  the  lover,  who 
is  Bennie's  father,  according  to  the  story,  all  conspire  to  shield 
the  murderess  from  the  inquisitorial  methods  of  the  poUce.  Mr. 
George  Fawett,  as  Inspector  Cochrane,  feels  his  way  through  the 
mystery  like  an  expert — and  then  fabricates  an  explanation  that 
i  exonorates  the  woman,  like  a  man  who  is  the  father  of  twins. 

The  play  is  a  gripping  one  having  its  moments  of  real  htmior 
which  bring  laughter  in  the  wake  of  tears.  Miss  Julia  Dean  is  in- 
tense and  convincing  in  a  very  difficult  emotional  part.  Her  in- 
fidelity to  her  husband  seems  to  lose  all  semblance  to  shamelessness 
in  comparison  with  his  heartlessness.  This  is  the  ethical  fault  of  the 
piece  according  to  modem  standards  as  one  reflects  upon  it  after- 
wards. It  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  one  while  sitting  under  the  spell 
I  of  the  acting  of  the  briUiant  cast.    Thousands  have  seen  and  thou- 

sands more  will  see  "The  Law  of  the  Land"  for  love  of  the  emotional 
drama  is  strong  in  the  human  heart,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  Phantom  Rival 

It  was  his  success  as  a  school-boy  actor  in  a  performance  of 

"The  Robbers"  some  years  ago  that  turned  the  thoughts  of  an 

I  Austrian  lad  toward  the  stage  as  offering  a  possible  opportunity 

\  for  a  professional  career.    The  large  audiences  assembling  nightly 

^t  the  Belasco  Theatre  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  that  decision 

^or  they  are  drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  Mr.  Leo  Ditrichstein,  now 

starring  in  The  Phantom  Rival.    The  play  is  an  ingenious  and  fas- 

^^ating  thing  and  offers  a  splendid  vehicle  for  Mr.  Ditrichstein's 

'^^ts.     There  is  a  certain  variety  coupled  with  a  subtle  heart- 

^^ess    characterizing     this    actor's    work    that    is    sufficient    to 

^^^*^Unt  for  his  popularity.    He  is  especially  effective  in  scenes 

^9*Uring  extreme  deUberation  and  low  tones  of  voice.     From  the 

_^^^point  of  competent  acting  no  weak  spots  are  noticeable  in  the 

*.  ^^^tiction.    Miss  Crews  in  the  character  of  Miss  Marshall  isposi- 

2^  ^^V  charming.    The  play  is  worth  seeing  on  her  account  alone. 

ij^     "     il^alcolm  WiUiams  as  Frank  Marshall  has  a  conspicuous  part 

v^  ^^e  piece  and  gives  a  highly-amusing  portrayal  of  a  very  ner- 

^    and  foolishly  jealous  husband.    Both  the  wife's  innocent  ideaU- 


b^T*^^^  of  her  former  admirer  and  the  silly  suspicions  of  the  hus- 
h^^^  are  shown  in  their  true  Ught  and  all  ends  in  satisfaction  and 
oj  l^iness.  Incidentally  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  interior 
lij._^^J:^e  Belasco  Theatre  is  greatly  admired  by  those  who  have  a 
t^^|^2^Tence  for  soft  Ughts  and  sombre  tones.     It  is  both  rich  and 


Book  Mention 

Democracy's  High  School.  By  William  D.  Lewis,  Principal  of 
William  Pemi  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Houghton,  MifiUn 
Company. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs 
edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  contains  a  foreword  by  no  less  distinguished  a  citizen 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  writes,  "The  vital  thing 
about  this  book  is  that  it  shows  just  where  the  High  Schools  which 
the  American  people  are  supporting  can  render  a  far  larger  service 
than  the  mere  inculcation  of  knowledge."  Probably  every  High 
School  principal  in  the  country  will  want  to  read  Mr.  Lewis's  dis- 
sertation. To  many  it  may  prove  a  veritable  Star  of  the  East  guiding 
to  the  nativity  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  administrative  policy. 
The  book  should  not  be  confined,  however,  to  a  circle  of  professional 
educators.  The  people  who  pay  the  bills  should  be  encouraged 
to  familiarize  themselves  w  th  the  details  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  High  Schools  in  these  times  of  transition.  This  book 
has  a  message  for  the  citizen.  The  author  is  a  progressive  of  a 
determined  type  who  works  as  well  as  he  writes.  His  book  is  of 
convenient  length  consisting  of  five  chapters  averaging  twenty-five 
pages  each.  The  key-note  of  his  message  is  struck  in  the  first 
chapter  entitled  "A  Social  View  of  the  High  School."  To  one 
eager  to  catch  the  vision  of  the  glory  to  be  achieved  by  the  High 
School  through  its  efficiency  as  a  sodaUzing  influence  we  would 
recommend,  first,  read,  "Democracy's  High  School";  second,  visit 
the  William  Penn  High  School  of  Philadelphia  or  the  Washington 
Irving   High  School  of  New  York. 

Morning  Exercises  For  All  the  Year.    A  Day  Book  for  teachers. 

By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.     Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago. 

Price,    6oc. 

A  book  of  materials  and  suggestions  for  opening  exercises  in 
elementary  schools.  The  importance  of  moral  training  is  em- 
phasized in  the  preface  and  the  examples  contained  in  the  book  are 
chosen  with  reference  to  this  fact.    There  is  a  subject  for  each 
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day  in  the  month  and  selections  from  the  best  literature  both  poetry 
and  prose  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  topic.  The  biographical  refer- 
aces  are  very  appropriate  and  helpful.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  Bible  and  to  the  Christian  graces.  Where  the  opening  ex- 
ercises are  coxisidered  a  problem  this  book  will  furnish  a  solution. 


The  Next  Generation*  A  Study  in  the  Ph3rsiology  of  Inheritance. 
By  Frances  GuUck  Jewett.  i2mo  doth,  235  pages  with  diagrams 
and  illustrations.  Price,  75c.  Ginn  and  Company. 
Race  health  is  certainly  entitled  to  as  much,  if  not  more,  atten- 
tion than  personal  health.  Much  of  the  false  modesty  that  once 
prevented  the  frank  discussion  of  saUent  features  of  the'problem  has 
broken  down  before  the  steady  advance  of  scientific  investigation  and 
adoption  of  sane  methods  of  education.  The  laws  of  heredity  that 
prevail  throughout  all  forms  of  organic  life  must  be  recognized  in 
their  relation  to  social  and  racial  development.  The  individual  who 
ignores  them  endangers  not  only  himself  but  the  happiness  and  health 
of  generations.  How,  then,  shall  our  young  people  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  these  solemn  responsibiUties?  There  should  not  be  too 
great  multipUcation  of  books  on  the  subject  and  only  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  the  most  carefully-prepared  texts  should  find  en- 
trance into  the  schools.  "The  Next  Generation"  is  one  of  these. 
It  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology.  A  small  sup- 
plement deals  with  the  things  that  should  not  be  given  to  mixed 
classes.  This  is  intended  for  reading,  not  for  recitation.  In  this 
way  the  author  meets  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  teaching  of 
sex-hygiene  in  public  schools — a  word  which  she  deUberately  avoids 
throughout  the  entire  volume. 

Blank  Book  Textbooks 

English  by  Grades.  Oral  English  and  Written  English  by  Prac- 
tice.   Grade   5   A. 

English  by  Grades.  Oral  English  and  Written  English  by  Prac- 
tice.   Grade  5  B. 

Both  books  by  Joseph  I.  Griffin,  Principal,  and  Francis  Moraff, 
A  B.,  Assistant  to  Principal,  New  York  City.  Hinds,  Noble  and 
Eldredge,  publishers. 

These  books  are  intended  for  the  pupil's  use.    The  title  page 
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contains  a  blank  for  the  owner's  name,  class,  grade,  and  sdiool  num- 
ber. The  authors  are  well  known  as  energetic  and  accomplished 
school  men.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  lack  erf  interest  in  the 
classes  where  these  books  are  used.  The  suggestions  and  outlines 
are  practical  in  character  and  logical  in  arrangement.  The  exercises 
are  constructive  and  progressive.  Plenty  of  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  initiative  of  the  pupil.  The  usefulness  of  the  blank  book 
used  as  a  textbook  is  here  given  perfect  proof.  Other  subjects 
must  be  capable  of  treatment  by  the  same  method  and  no  man  is 
better  qualified  to  direct  such  an  undertaking  than  Mr.  Joseph 
I.  Griffin. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  review  all  the  valuable  books  that 
have  reached  the  reviewer's  desk  but  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  following: 

Primary  Handiwork*     By  EUa  Victoria   Dobbs,  B.  S.,   A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor   of   Manual  Arts,  University  of  Missouri. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  75c. 
Ekmentary  Exxrcises  m  Agtictflttnc*      By    S.     H.    Dadesman, 
B.  S.  Agr.,  Principal  of  the  Rollo  Consolidated  School,  Rollo, 
111.     The  Macmillan  Company,     Price,  50c. 
Elements  and  Notation  of   Mtisic*     By  James  M.  McLaughlin. 
Director  of  Music,  Boston  PubUc  Schools.    Ginn  and  Com- 
pany.    Price,  50c. 
GtfUiver^s  Travels.     Edited    by   Edward    K.    Robinson.      Illus- 
trated by  Charles  Copeland.     Ginn  and  Company.     Price  40c. 
A  very  handy  and  attractive  edition  of  Dean  Swift's  famous 
satire. 
Language  Games  for  AH  Grades.     Designed   to   establish    the 
habit  of  correct  speech  and  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 
By    Alhambra    G.    Deming.     Principal    Washington    School 
Winona,  Minnesota.     Introduction   by  J.  N.  Adell,   Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Johnstown,  Pa.     Beekley-Cardy  Company, 
Chicago.     Price,    40c.     Cards   to   accompany    this   book   for 
pupils'  use  are  furnished  in  sets  of  fifty-three  for  25c. 
How  to  Do  Architectural  Drawing*     A    Textbook    and    Prac- 
tical   Guide    for    Students    in    Architectural    Draftsmanship. 
By  Oscar  S.  Teale.     Published  by  the  author.    Adams  Press, 
N.  Y.,  Printer  and  Selling  Agent.     Price,  $1.65  net. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Bleanor  Kramer 
"EX  LIBRIS" 


Fair  Castles  of  Forgetfulness, 
Whose  joyous  banners  wave 
Upon  the  strand  of  Reason, 
Which  Fancy's  waters  lave; 
Your  murmur  and  your  music 
Make  pleasant  all  our  days 
And  fill  our  nights  with  dreaming. 
As  we  travel  bookish  ways. 

Fair  Castles  of  Forgetfulness, 

Whose  warders  stand  at  rest 

Upon  the  high  and  guarded  shelves 

That  hold  the  books  loved  best; 

Your  damsels  and  your  lovers 

Go  wandering  hand  in  hand 

Adown  the  dim,  poetic  ways. 

That  lead   to  Paeryland. 

— ^Joseph  Dunn,  in  "Book- News  Monthly" 

***** 

Letters  of  a  Self -Made  Failure:  This  book  contains  much  keen 
philosophy — ^the  phi'osophy  of  "every-day"  living.  For  instance: 
"A  dozen  hens  have  more  economic  value  than  all  the  eagles  on 
all  the  royal  standards  in  the  world." 

"Easy  jobs  make  incompetents  of  those  who  fill  them;  that's 
the  hustler's  consolation." 

"If  a  man  is  wrong,  don't  throw  him — show  him.  Don't  roast — 
reason!" 

"The  fellow  who  can  stand  at  the  bottom  of  Niagara  and  still 
retain  any  considerable  opinion  of  his  own  magnitude  would  have 
nerve  enough  to  rewrite  the  Decalogue." 

"It  is  a  good  deal  better  for  you  to  be  friendless  and  out  of  debt 
than  poptdar  and  in  a  hole." 

This  book  is  not  only  a  valuable  addition  to  any  Ubrary,  but  a 
copious  fountain  of  refreshment,  keen  htmior,  and  good  sound 
sense  and  reasoning.  (Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Failure.  By  Maurice 
Switzer.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
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BriUon  of  the  Seventh:  Tony  Britton,  lieutenant  of  the  famous 
Seventh  Cavalry,  high-spirited  and  chivalrous,  had  yet  many  of 
the  temperamental  failings  that  accompany  a  brave  and  generous 
nature.  An  incriminating  combination  of  circumstances  brought 
about  his  enforced  resignation  from  the  army  he  loved  so  well,  but, 
when  danger  called,  he  was  found  at  the  front,  fighting  valiantly 
against  the  murderous  Sioux.  His  bravery  and  the  devotion  of  the 
heroine,  led  to  his  redemption,  and  the  regaining  what  misfortune 
and  heedlessness  had  lost.  Through  the  pages  of  this  stirring  story 
of  love  and  war  in  the  Northwest  looms  large  the  magnificent  and 
kxiightly  figure  of  the  heroic  Custer.  (Britton  of  The  Seventh.  By 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.    McCluig  Co.) 

***** 

One  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  Ginn  &  Co.,  thought  to 
experiment  with  the  Young  &  Field  Readers  (Book  3),  by  sending 
it  to  a  few  young  children  acquaintances,  with  the  request  that 
they  write  how  they  liked  the  book  and  why.  Here  is  a  reply, 
from  a  little  girl  seven  and  one-half  years  old.  It  was  written  with- 
out  any  assistance,  either  in  expression,  punctuation,  or  spelling, 
and  is  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  this  new  series  of  readers: 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  October  25,  1914. 

"I  think  I  like  the  whole  book  the  best  I  ever  liked  any.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  life  was  frail  and  his  parents  did  not  think  he 
was  going  to  be  strong  again  But  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
But  he  wasn't  going  to  build  light-houses.  He  wrote  stories  instead. 
He  began  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Well  how  about  the  stories? 
I  will  tell  you  about  them.  These  are  the  ones  I  like  best.  ''Stories 
of  the  North  Land,"  and  ''Stories  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson"  and 
"Stories  from  Grimm"  The  one  I  like  best  in  Grinmi  is  "Snow- 
White  and  Rose-Red."  And  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  I  like 
"My  Shadow."  And  I  have  learned  it  too.  In  stories  of  the  North 
Land  I  like  "How  the  Wolf  Was  Bound"  "How  Thor  Got  his 
Hammer."  "The  Apples  of  Indun."  "How  Thor  Lost  His  Ham- 
mer and  Found  It."  And  I  do  like  "The  Lamb."  Don't  you? 
When  I  see  you  I  will  say  "The  Owl  and  The  Pussy-Cat"  (Edward 
Lear  wrote  that)  and  "Wynken-and  Blynken  and  Nod."  (by  Eugene 
Field)  I  almost  forgot  to  thank  you.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  books.  "Gretchen  Shaw." 

"P.  S.    I  would  like  to  know  what  authors  are  living  now." 
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The  November  number  of  "Poetry"  amiouiced  the  award  of 

the  |ioo  prize,  offered  for  the  best  poem  based  on  the  European 

war,  to  Miss  Louise  DriscoU,  of  CatstdU,  New  York,  for  her  poem, 

"The  Metal  Checks,"  published  in  that  number.    So  ''many  poems 

of  merit  were  received,"  that  the  entire  issue  of  the  magazine  was 

devoted  to  poems  on  this  subject.    Among  the  authors  represented 

are  John  Russel  McCarthy,  Wallace  Stevens,  Amy  Lowell,  Richard 

Addington,  Joseph  Campbell,  Parke  Parley,  Carl  Sandbuxg,  and 

Margaret  Wlddemer. 

***** 

Perch  of  the  Devil:    By  many  Gertrude  Atherton  has  been  rated 

oar  best  woman  novelist,  and  certainly  this  her  latest  work,  proves 

her  craftmanship.    Ida  Compton  is  a  new  figure  in  literature,  a 

"true  to  life"  portrait  of  a  western  woman,  who  though  the  daughter 

of  a  washerwoman,  yet  proved  her  power  to  rise  above  all  obstacles — 

even  that  of  birth — and  develop  into  a  woman  of  distinction.    The 

novel  depicts  the  romance  and  business  of  mining  in  Montana.    It 

is  distinctly  "worth  while,"  and  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

(Perch  of  the  Devil.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.    Stokes  Company, 

New  York.) 

***** 

The  Poet:  Here  we  have  Meredith  Nicholson  at  his  best — for  he 
is  portraying  the  life  and  character  of  the  "Poet  Whom  All  the 
People  Love" — a  friend  of  the  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  story  centers  around  the  beloved  "Hoosier  Poet,"  James  Wit- 
comb  Riley.  Here  the  character  of  the  Poet  is  interwoven  with  a 
very  charming  love-story,  which  we  are  led  to  believe  is  also  a  true 
experience  of  real,  vital  living  people.  Every  teacher  should 
possess  a  copy  of  this  book — ^it  will  help  them  to  understand  better 
the  loving-kindness  of  "The  Poet,"  as  well  as  the  sympathetic  por- 
trayal by  Mr.  Nicholson.     (The  Poet.    By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

Houghton    Mi£9in    Co.) 

***** 

The  Patrol  of  The  Sun  Dance  Trail:  Here  we  have  another  of 
Ralph  Connor's  tales  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  A  tale 
that  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  big  and  brave.  It  is  the  tale  of 
a  savage  Indian  uprising,  and  the  mighty  daring  of  the  North-west 
Mounted  scout.  Like  all  of  this  writer's  works,  the  story  is  dean 
and  wholesome,  and  decidedly  "worth  while."  (The  Patrol  of  the 
Sun  Dance  Trail.    By  Ralph  Connor.    George  H.  Doran  Co.) 
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The  Short  Story:  Here  we  have  an  analysis  of  the  most  distino 
tive  product  of  the  famous  short-story  writers.  It  sketches  briefly, 
yet  comprehensively,  the  history  of  story-telling,  then  presents 
some  of  the  best  modem  examples  of  the  art,  including  "Ligeia," 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  "Dr.  Heidd^;ger's  Experiment,"  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne;  "Where  Love  Is,  There  God  Is  Also,"  by  Tolstoi; 
"The  Father,"  by  Bjomson;  "The  House  Opposite,"  by  Anthony 
Hope;  "Samuel,"  by  Jack  London;  "Heart  of  Darkness,"  by  Joseph 
Conrad,  and  many  more.  These  examples  of  the  story  teUer's 
art  are  analyzed  and  discussed  seriously,  considering  both  the  di- 
rection of  the  e£fort  and  the  result  in  each  instance.  Its  theme  is 
deborated  from  every  point  of  view,  and  its  criticism  and  comment 
are  as  original  as  they  are  forceful.     (The  Short  Story.    By  E.  A. 

Cross.    A.  C.  McClurg  Co.) 

#  #  #  #  # 

Legends  and  Satires  from  Medietal  Literature:  This  volume  of 
translations  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  CoD^ 
Sophomores  who  are  studying  English  poetry  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Selections  not  hitherto  available  in  translation  from  the 
highly  significant  minor  Uterature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including 
examples  of  allegory,  satire,  homily,  debate,  and  other  character- 
istic medieval  forms  will  here  be  found.  (Legends  and  Satires  from 
Medieval  Literature.    By  Martha  Hale   Shackford,  Ph.  D.  Ginn 

&Co.) 

#  #  #  *  * 

While  serving  a  church  in  a  New  England  City,  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Pillsbury,  author  of  "Figures  Famed  in  Fiction"  (Rand  McNally 
&  Co.),  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  silk  hat.  On  removing  to  the 
West  he  naively  continued  the  costume.  One  day,  meeting  an 
advance  agent  of  a  small  circus,  who  was  similarly  attired,  the 
latter  greeted  him  effusively,  say  ng:  "Shake  hands  partner!  It  isn't 
often  that  I  meet  with  one  of  my  own  profession."  After  that, 
Mr.  Pillsbury  wore  a  more  democratic  head  covering. 

***** 

A  Soldier  of  The  Legion:  In  this  story  we  find  the  Williamson's 
at  their  best.  The  volume  is  dedicated  "To  The  Legion."  In 
writing  of  her  decision  to  dedicate  this  new  book  to  the  Legion, 
Mrs.  ^^^Uiamson  says:  "If  ever  any  body  of  men  deserved  to  have 
a  book  dedicated  to  them  it  is  the  Legion,  and  so  far  as  I  know  this 
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is  the  first  they  have  ever  had."  The  story  takes  up  the  life  of  a 
young  American  who  joined  the  famous  regiment  (because  of  hap- 
penings and  disappointments  back  home)  and  who  falls  in  love  with 
the  Colonel's  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  remarkable  sweetness  and 
purity. 

The  hero  is  typical  of  a  great  many  of  the  men  in  this  famous 
regiment — ^men  from  all  over  the  world,  titled  noblemen,  poUtical 
exiles,  men  under  a  doud  in  America  or  England,  and  others  simply 
daredevils,  but  all  adventurers,  and  ready  to  undertake  any  mission, 
no  matter  how  perilotte  in  the  difficult  work  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  maintaining  law  and  order  in  North  Africa. 

This  work  contains  remarkable  descriptions  of  North  African 
desert  landscapes,  and  life.  It  was  written  right  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legion  at  Sidi-Bd- Abbes,  Algeria.  That  the  book 
is  brought  right  down  to  date  is  signified  by  the  ending,  which  reads: 
"Pour  months  later  Max  left  his  bride  to  go  with  a  French,  English 
and  Russian  contingent  of  the  Legion  to  fight  with  the  Allies  in 
France,  in  the  War  of  the  World."  (A  Soldier  of  The  Legion. 
By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

***** 

At  one  time  in  his  life  Russel  Richardson,  the  author  of  this 
year's  great  book  of  travel,  "Europe  from  a  Motor  Car"  (Rand 
McNally  &  Co.),  had  hopes  of  becoming  a  poet.  It  was  Kirk 
Monroe  who  told  him  the  bitter  truth.  Having  expressed  for  his 
critdsm  a  bundle  of  his  most  glowing  verses,  Mr.  Richardson  im- 
patiently awaited  word  from  him.  And  one  day  it  came,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tdegram,  "Better  stick  to  prose,"  it  read;  "Kipling  has 
cornered  the  verse  market.  Kirk."  Mr.  Richardson  says  he 
cheerfully  paid  the  charges,  and  owns  that  he  is  glad  he  took  the 
advice. 

The  Page  Company,  Boston,  have  succeeded  in  importing  again, 
through  Grant  Richards,  London,  for  the  present  war  book  market, 
that  phenomenal  book,  "The  Message,"  by  A.  J.  Dawson,  which 
met  with  such  pronounced  success  several  years  ago  in  England  and 
America.  In  this  remarkable  novel  the  author  forecasts  with  al- 
most prophetic  exactness  the  Titanic  struggle  now  being  enacted 
in  the  war  caldron  of  Europe.  The  plot  involves  a  German  invasion 
of  England  and  the  complete  capttu-e  of  London  by  "the  Kaiser's 
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machine-like  army/'  and  finaUy — ^the  ultimate  result  of  the 
an  alliance  between  England  and  America. 

***** 

The  Spring  Lady:  The  principal  charm  of  this  volume  lies  in 
its  freshness  and  originality.  It  is  a  veritable  breath  of  spring 
fragrance.  "Sweethills"  the  scene  of  the  story,  reminds  one  of  the 
far-off  days  of  youth  when  we  roamed  the  hillsides,  and  woody  re- 
cesses in  search  of  the  first  fair  blossoms  of  springtime.  The  de- 
scription of  the  neglected  garden  of  the  old  Ford  house  indicates 
the  rare  quality  of  this  writer:  ^The  old  Ford  house  kept  vigil 
among  such  flowers  as  no  other  garden  knew.  It  was  here  that  one 
might  find  those  quaint,  rare,  floral  treasures  that  decorate  the 
faded  yellow  pages  of  our  grandmothers'  albums  and  samplers — 
familiars  of  simpler  times,  now  almost  forgotten.  Gillyflowers, 
strange  bearded  moss-roses,  larkspur  and  prince's-feather, 
trilllum  and  honeysuckles." 

In  June,  when  the  spider-legged  apple  trees  put  on  pink  and 
white  flounces  and  the  rotting  colonial  porch  lay  shrouded  with 
passion-flowers  and  dove-scented  climbing  roses;  when  the  bleed- 
ing-hearts bled  and  the  tall  day-lilies  waved,  and  the  hollyhocks, 
and  the  four-o'docks  and  the  statdy  phlox  and  pinks  and  lemon 
verbenas  and  love-in-a-mist  bloomed  and  blazed,  the  place  was  an 
exposition  of  flowerhood,  to  which  all  the  bees  and  birds  and  Uttle 
country  breezes  and  fat  country  babies  had  tickets  free."  (The 
Spring  Lady.    By  Mary  Brecht  Pulver.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

***** 

Wild  Woods  and  Waterways:  In  this  Uttle  volume  William 
Chalmers  Covert  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  stra3dngs  among 
the  woods  and  waterways  of  our  !and.  He  says,  "Any  man  with 
open  eyes  and  a  heart  of  love  for  the  woods  may  fare  forth  and 
see  these  ordinary  things  of  the  wilderness  and  mountain  woods 
here  recounted.  The  unusual,  the  complex,  and  the  artifidal  have 
found  no  place  in  these  pages  dedicated  to  the  companionships  of 
the  wild  woods,  in  the  joys  of  which  physical  recreation,  mental 
vigor,  and  spiritual  enrichment  have  been  found."  Teachers  will 
find  this  volume  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  their  library.  (Wild 
Woods  and  Waterways.  By  William  Chalmers  Covert.  The  West- 
minster Press.) 
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The  HolUm-Curry  Readers:  The  authors  of  this  series  of  readers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fresh  material  of  which  the  books 
are  composed.  Among  the  contributors  we  note  the  names  of  an 
entirely  new  set  of  authors  in  school  readers,  as  De  Blumenthal, 
Allingham,  Slosson,  Ramaswami  Raju,  Ruckert,  Cotton,  Banks, 
Marryat,  Keary,  Rosetti,  Swinburne,  Harte,  Catlin,  Doyle,  Jordan, 
Dana,  etc.  The  arrangement  and  groupings  are  excellent,  and  the 
books  are  excellent  examples  of  the  printer's  art  The  numbers 
(Fourth  and  Seventh  grades)  which  have  reached  our  desk,  are  dis- 
tinctly new  in  feature,  and  above  the  average  reader  in  excellence. 
(The  Holton-Curry  Readers.    Rand  McNally  Co.) 

*  *  *  #  * 

The  Boys  and  Girls  of  Garden  City:  These  are  the  children  of  a 
neighborhood  who  have  banded  themselves  together  through  their 
mutual  interest  in  the  things  about  them  that  are  worth  while. 
Their  enjoyment  becomes  keen  as  they  realize  the  importance  of 
their  efforts  and,  working  together,  they  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
vital  problems  of  their  community  and  even  lead  in  movements 
that  become  city-wide.  (The  Boys  and  Girls  of  Garden  City.  By 
Jean  Dawson.  A.*  M.,  Ph.  D.  Ginn  &  Co.) 

***** 

The  Woman  Who  Came  by  Night:  This  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  selected  from  the  experiences  of  a  city  minister.  They 
are  all  based  on  actual  occurrences.  The  story  which  gives  the  title 
to  the  book  tells  of  a  country  girl,  a  school-teacher,  who  in  the  lone- 
liness surrounding  her,  comes  to  the  minister  for  advice.  The 
Lingerie  Lady  is  the  story  of  a  feminine  impostor  with  a  hard-luck 
and  dire  distress  tale.  Here  we  also  meet  a  mildly  insane  lady,  a 
prodigal-sons,  mother-love  combination,  and  a  husband  and  wife 
who  through  the  coming  of  prosperity  had  drifted  apart.  The 
little  volume  is  very  readable,  and  sets  one  thinking  of  the  "other 
side"  of  the  ministerial  experience,  a  side  never  known  to  the  world. 
(The  Woman  Who  Came  by  Night.    Anonymous.     The  Pilgrim 

Press.) 

***** 

Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago:  This  book  was  written 
At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  celebrate  the 
one  btmdred  years  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  is  a  contribution  to  that  cde- 
bration.  It  is  a  sketch,  drawn  in  outline,  of  life  and 
manners  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  when  peace  was 
made  with  Great  Britain,  and  this  nation  started  upon  a  career  of 
separate,  independent  national  development.  It  contains  valuable 
information  to  teachers  and  educators  generally.  (Life  in  America 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  Gaillard  Hunt.  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.  Har- 
per &  Bros.) 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  Well  by  Bethlehem's  Gate:    "A  study  of  one  of  the  most 

beautiftd  picttu-es  that  has  ever  been    put  into  words."    "Do  3rou 

remember  that  fine  story  of  a  time  when  David  was  warring  in  the 

hills  of  Judea;  how  he  says,  "And  David  longed,  and  said,  'Oh, 

that  one  would  give  me  water  to  drink  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 

which  is  by  the  gate"?    The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:    "The 

Return  of  an  Old  Time  Guest;"  "The  Land  That  Was  Very  Par  OflF;" 

"The  Guests'  Departure;"  "The  Well  by  the  Gate."    The  little 

volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  wi  h  photographs  contributed  by 

the  photographers  of  the  American  Colony,  at  Jerusalem.     (The 

Well  by  Beth  ehem's  Gate.    By  William  Allen  Kn  ght.    The  Pfl- 

grim  Press.) 

m  *  *  m  * 

The  Grand  Assize:  In  this  unique  volume  modem  life  passes 
in  review  before  the  final  court;  and  individual  representatives  of 
all  the  varied  classes  which  go  to  make  up  present-day  society,  have 
an  opportunity  of  stating  their  own  case.  Here  we  hear  the  heart 
story  of  the  Plutocrat,  The  Dirdect,  La  Grande  Dame,  The  Yellow 
Press,  The  PhiUstine,  The  Daughter  of  Joy,  The  Agitator,  The 
Actor,  Circe,  The  Traitor,  The  SentlmentaUs  ,  The  Bookmaker, 
The  Parasite,  Mephisto,  The  Drunkard,  Mrs.  Grundy,  The  Cleric, 
The  Party  PoUtidan,  and  La  Croupiere.  It  is  a  daring,  yet  truly 
reverent  conception  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  one  whose  experience 
both  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  as  a  student  of  affairs  peculiarly 
equips  hm  for  this  deUcate  task.  The  name  "Hugh  Carton" 
is  a  non-de-plume  behind  which  is  an  English  clerg3rman  of  high 
rank.  This  volume  is  well  worth  the  read.ng,  and  should  arrest 
the  attent  on  of  thinkers  everywhere,  particularly  at  this  time  when 
war  books  are  giving  current  reading  such  a  grim  and  sinister  sur- 
face.    (The  Grand  A  ssize.   By  Hugh  Carton.   Doubleday,  Page&Co.)« 

Note — Mrs.  Kramer '■  Intereitiog  demrtmeat,  "1000  Pertloent  Literary  Quertoa,' 
unavoldablsr  omitted  this  month,  win  be  continued  in  the  February  number. 
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THE  PIONEER  SPIRIT  IN  OUR  COLLEGES 
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A    SELF-MADE  business  man  recently  sent  to  us  the  following 
letter  relative  to  the  deficiencies  of  college  training. 
"I   do  not  consider  that  our  colleges  are  meeting  the  require- 
^xients  of  modem  business  life.    From  your  own  observation  you 
^Hust  know  that  the  most  conspicuously  successful  people  in  busi- 
ness vrere  conspicuously  poor  at  the  start,  both  financially  and  edu- 
cationally.    Grover  Cleveland,  who  was  not  a  college  graduate, 
^*^c^  said  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  and  the  public 
c^fare  depended  upon  the  simple  businesslike  management  of  the 
^-^^jirs  of  the  Government." 

remark  is  along  the  line  of  the  frequently  expressed  opin- 

of  many  men  of  affairs  who  present  the  successful  careers  of 

self-made  men  of  America  as  an  argument  against  collegiate 

ation.    Despite  the  theory  which  many  of  these  men  defend, 

majority  of  them  send  their  boys  to  the  university,  and  quite 

Uy  they  will  confess  that  they  themselves  at  least  would  have 

nothing  if  they  could  have  added  to  their  persistence  and  busi- 

habits  the  backgrotmd  of  a  college  training. 

3^he  university,  however,  ff  its  ideals  are  true  to  its  highest 

^tions,  is  busy  in  creating  a  kind  of  moral  and  spiritual  leader- 

•     not  always  apparent  to  the  hard  headed  business  man  but 

has  always  been  present  in  the  advancing  progress  of  great 

^,     It  is  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  who  feels  deep  in  his  heart 

V|is  pay  is  not  his  chief  reward.    Indeed,  his  half-paid  service 

^ot  tell  the  story  either  of  his  sacrifice  or  of  his  satisfaction. 

orry  is  often  lost  in  the  successes  of  some  other  man  who  fol- 

him,  who  as  Kipling  would  say,  "goes  up  and  occupies"  the 

that  the  pioneer  has  staked  out.    The  educated  man,  however, 

choose  deliberately  between  being  a  material  or  a  spiritual 
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pioneer;  and  if  he  chooses  the  realm  of  the  spirit  for  his  achieve- 
ments, he  is  not  to  be  pitied.  In  truth,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  is  more  to  be  envied.  The  college  has  given  him  faith  in  him- 
self and  in  his  mission,  and  he  lives  under  the  glad  impulsion  of  his 
great  idea. 

He  realizes  the  feeling  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  expressed 
when  he  said  about  his  writing  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  earn  his  bread  upon  such  joyful  terms.  The  educated 
pioneer  has  deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  certain  temporalities 
in  order  to  face  the  sunrise  of  some  new  ideal  for  social  better- 
ment or  national  progress.  He  has  heard  the  gods  calling  him  to 
some  far-reaching  profession  that  is  more  than  a  "job."  He  has 
caught  the  clear,  captivating  voice  of  a  unique  life  work.  Is  this 
leader  worried  because  some  one  misunderstands  him,  or  does  he 
envy  the  man  who,  following  another  ideal,  sweeps  by  in  an  auto- 
mobile which  perhaps  his  own  imagination  has  made  possible? 

The  college  is  like  the  tug  boat  that  pulls  the  ship  from  the 
harbor  to  the  clear  water  of  the  free  and  open  sea.  The  curricu- 
Itun,  the  play  life,  the  laboratory,  the  patriotism  of  the  college  spirit, 
the  buildings  and  the  men,  are  torches  simply,  shining  along  the  path 
of  the  educated  pioneer. 


THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  article  on  the  following  page  contributed  to  this  number  of 
Educational  Foundations  by  the  veteran  educator.  President  Emeritus 
James  B.  Angdl  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher  in  the  land.  "The  grand  old  man  of  Michigan,"  as  he 
is  aflfectionatdy  styled  by  the  people  of  his  State,  holds  a  unique 
place  in  the  educational  life  of  America,  sharing  with  ex-President 
Eliot  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of  affording  educational  ex- 
perience covering  a  half  century  of  experience.  Dr.  Angell  has 
not  only  rendered  service  of  far-reaching  value  as  head  of  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  six  thousand  students  in  the  Middle  West,  but  he  has 
served  his  government  as  its  representative  in  diplomatic  service  in 
Turkey  and  in  a  hundred  wa3rs  has  contributed  to  the  up-building 
of  the  life  of  his  nation.  Educational  Foundations  esteems  it  a 
peculiar  privilege  to  present  to  its  readers  this  article  which  gains 
additional,  historic  distinction  in  that  it  represents  in  part  Dr.  An- 
gell's  views  expressed  in  his  remarkable  inaugural  as  President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870. 


The  Call  to  Teach 

By  James  B.  Angell,  LL.D. 

Bztiact  with  slight  verbal  changes  from  my  Inangmal  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  187a 

If  a  man  is  to  succeed  as  a  teadier,  he  mtist  have  first  in  the 
very  make  of  his  mind  and  soul,  the  divine  call  to  teach,  and  sec- 
ondly, he  should  have  a  large  general  culture  and  a  thorough 
special  training  in  his  own  department.  Unless  he  has  the  first  of 
these  qualifications,  no  d^;ree  of  excellence  in  the  second  will 
crown  him  with  success. 

He  may  be  as  learned  as  Scaliger  or  Erasmus,  but  if  he  had  not 
in  him  the  power  of  kindling  another  mind  with  the  fire  which  bums 
in  his  own,  if  he  cannot  bring  his  soul  into  such  dose  and  loving 
contact  with  that  of  a  receptive  pupil  that  the  latter  shall  be  stirred 
by  his  impulses  and  fired  with  his  enthusiasms  and  imbued  with 
his  passionate  love  of  the  truth  he  teaches,  he  has  not  in  the  high- 
est sense  the  teaching  power.  The  best  part  of  the  help  which  a 
genuine  teacher  gives  to  his  pupil  often  consists  not  in  the  formal 
information  he  communicates  on  this  or  that  topic  but  in  the  magnet- 
ism, the  inspiration,  the  impartation  of  his  own  scholarly  and  truth- 
bving  spirit.  To  this  enkindling  power  he  should  add  a  kind  of 
perpetual  truthfulness,  a  freshness  of  spirit  which  keeps  Uving  and 
warm  his  sympathies  with  the  young  and  which  enables  him  to  see 
things  from  the  student's  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  teacher's. 
He  must  also  possess  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  be  ever  learning. 
When  a  man  stops  acquiring  knowledge,  it  is  time  for  him  to  stop 
teaching.  He  cannot  produce  attractive  and  nutritious  food  for 
his  pupils  by  incessantly  threshing  in  the  same  monotonous  way 
the  very  same  straw  which  he  has  been  turning  over  and  pound- 
ing with  his  pedagogic  flail  for  an  indefinite  period.  With  this 
rare  combination  of  talent,  scholarship  and  temperament  he  must 
also  unite  a  pure  and  manly  character  and  a  certain  heroic  disre- 
gard of  the  high  pecuniary  remuneration  which  other  callings  in 
hfe  offer  to  men  like  him.  As  Milton  says,  after  completing  his 
scheme  of  work  for  the  school,  "Only  I  beUeve  that  this  is  not  a 
bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himself  a  teacher,  but 
will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave 
Ulysses." 
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VI 
YOUNG  EGYPT  IN  KITCHENER'S  SCHOOL 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "Why  Go  to  CoUcg«" ;  "The  Man  of  Egypt" ;  '"The  Modern- 
izing of  the  Orient,"  etc. 

YEARS  ago  Lord  Macaulay  asked  of  his  countrymen :  "Are  we 
to  keep  the  people  of  India  ignorant  in  order  that  we  may 
keep  them  submissive?"  The  answer,  as  we  know,  for  the  East 
Indian  was  a  negative  one,  and  such  has  been  the  reply  of  England 
to  present  day  Egypt.  But  this  reply  of  England  to  the  modem 
Egyptian  has  not  only  been  voluntarily  offered,  it  has  also  been 
necessarily  enforced,  and  with  no  small  effort,  frequently  against 
stubborn  opposition. 

The  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  Egyptian 
education  through  the  leadership  and  the  initiative  of  the  British 
Government  since  the  beginning  of  its  occupation  in  1884,  have 
been  revolutionary.  Previous  to  this  time  Mohamet  Ali,  the  "Lion 
of  the  Levant,"  although  he  himself  was  unable  to  read  or  write 
until  he  was  past  forty  years  of  age,  was  the  pioneer  of  Egyptian 
education.  His  system  was,  to  say  the  least,  unique;  he  kept  the 
Egyptian  boys  in  school  by  chaining  them  there.  He  not  only  fur- 
nished them  with  free  tuition,  food  and  clothes,  but  paid  them  in 
addition  for  learning  to  read  and  write,  often  giving  them  a  pen- 
sion upon  graduation.  El  Azhar  University,  the  great  Muhamma- 
dan  seat  of  learning  in  Cairo  since  the  tenth  century,  as  far  as 
modem  education  is  concerned,  continues  to  be  a  negligible  quan- 
tity, despite  the  fact  that  it  enrolls  at  present  twelve  thousand 
students  whose  attendance  averages  seven  years,  and  whose  studies 
are  entirely  comprehended  in  the  Koran  and  the  sacred  laws  and 
interpretations  relative  thereto. 

Through  such  antiquated  systems  of  learning,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  the  chaotic  government  of  the  country  for  centuries, 
Egypt  has  been  brought  to  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  most  illiterate  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  morning 
in  a  certain  city  of  the  Nile  country,  I  left  the  railway  carriage  to 
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discover  if  possible  the  location  of  one  of  the  well  known  "kuttabs" 
(Moslem  schools).  The  address  of  the  school  had  been  written 
for  me  in  Arabic,  and  I  had  expected  little  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  place  alone,  armed  as  I  was  with  the  address  written  in  the 
native  language.  I  first  presented  the  card  of  direction  to  a  man 
standing  on  the  street  comer  opposite  the  station.  He  looked  at  it 
blankly,  then  shook  his  head;  I  next  offered  my  credentials  to  the 
keeper  of  a  small  fruit  stand,  who  also  in  turn  passed  it  back  to 
me  with  the  expression  of  a  man  who  is  handling  a  dangerous  ex- 
plosive. 

At  this  juncture  I  said  to  myself,  "Evidently  I  have  not  chosen 
an  intelligent  citizen  from  whom  to  ask  my  way.  I  will  remain  on 
this  comer  until  intelligence  draws  near."  Soon  a  gentleman  ap- 
proached wearing  the  long  flowing  robe  of  Egypt ;  around  his  head 
was  wound  the  turban  of  the  Moslem,  the  habiliment  which  I  had 
already  begun  to  associate  with  the  men  of  Old  Egypt,  in  contrast 
to  the  tarboosh  and  trousers  of  the  younger  generation.  "This 
man,"  I  said,  "will  surely  be  able  to  read  the  language  of  his 
Sacred  Book,  the  Koran."  By  this  time  I  was  becoming  not  simply 
interested  but  somewhat  anxious  lest  I  should  miss  my  appointment 
with  a  Muhammadan  Sheikh  who  was  to  guide  me  that  day  through 
the  intricacies  of  native  Egyptian  education.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  a  steady,  serious  look  at  my  card,  this  third  in- 
dividual to  whom  I  had  presented  what  I  considered  a  very  simple 
request,  evinced  the  approach  of  a  happy  thought  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him.  He  led  me  to  a  small  stand  shielded  from  the  tropic- 
al sun,  behind  which  v/as  sealed  one  of  those  essential  personages 
whom  the  traveler  finds  in  considerable  numbers  in  all  Egyptian 
towns  and  cities — the  public  writer.  With  a  brief  glance  at  the 
address,  this  man  arose  and  directed  me  to  my  proper  destination. 

Illiteracy 

As  I  walked  along  the  street  I  was  appreciating  experimentally 
the  truth  that  I  had  theoretically  and  vaguely  known,  that  only 
eighty-five  in  a  thousand  males  and  but  three  in  a  thousand  females 
in  Egypt  can  read  and  write,  and  that  tins  ancient  land,  once  pos- 
sessing a  civilization  of  art,  letters,  and  culture,  comparable  with 
^y  contemporary  nation,  is  at  present  struggling  laboriously  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  extreme  depths  of  illiteracy. 
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In  this  strugg^  Great  Britain  is  giving  a  hearing  and  a  power- 
ful hand.  Some  idea  of  the  service  is  indicated  bj  the  following  set 
of  facts  taken  from  the  Government  report  and  revealing  the  de- 
cided nnmerical  growth  of  students  in  the  schools  fostered  bj  offic- 
ial direction: 

1890  igxx 

la  Govenuncnt  'Imttabs''  ij^  ijU^ 

la  institntioiis  for  training  teachers  for  'lamabs" W 

la  higher  primary  schoob   2J49  5j6i 

In  trrhnical  schoob  and  colleges 393  Ijfi44 

la  secondary  schools  734  a^ifo 

In  professional  colleges   302  1,351 

Stn4^ing  abroad  (Egyptian  Edncation  Missi<»)    56 


In  addition  to  these  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  tiie  Gov- 
ernment are  hundreds  of  others,  private  and  pubfic  institutions  of 
various  grades,  all  of  which  are  being  directly  or  indirectly  in* 
fluenced  faj  both  the  spirit  and  the  metfiod  of  training,  readiiqg 
Eg3rpt  from  Europe.  These  figures  may  seem  paltry  to  the  Anaeri- 
can,  whose  secondary  schools  have  increased  in  the  past  thirty 
years  from  fourteen  to  twelve  diousand  in  number,  and  whose 
hi^  school  attendance  has  doubled  in  the  past  eighteen  years, 
while  the  collies  of  the  United  States  have  increased  four  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  attendance.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  diis 
is  virtually  the  first  and  not  the  last  step  in  Egyptian  education; 
that  the  Egyptian  student  is  just  emerging  from  century-old  meth- 
ods of  memorizing  to  the  acceptance  of  tact  books  and  educational 
paraphernalia  intended  to  make  him  think.  He  has  inherited  no 
self  reliant  independence  of  ideas,  no  mental  resourcefulness,  no 
hi^-minded  integrity.  He  is  the  heir  of  a  mentality  that  is  auto- 
matic rather  than  creative.  Even  the  native  teadiers  when  asked 
for  personal  opinions  will  fumble  for  their  catalogues  or  the  sched- 
ules and  rules  laid  down  for  their  school  which  for  them  arc  as 
authoritative  as  the  Koran  itself. 

Indeed  no  story  of  education  can  be  told  adequately  by  the  nar- 
ration of  numerical  advances.  The  real  value  of  Egyptian  educa- 
tion consists  in  the  kind  of  student  graduated,  in  his  character  and 
efficiency  as  a  citizen.  Although  the  Egyptian  student  is  many 
times  more  difficult  of  discovery  and  analysis  than  the  student  of 
Europe  and  America,  there  arc  a  few  distinctive  features  which  are 
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bound  to  inq>ress  themselves  upon  one  living  with  youth  who  in- 
habit a  country  inherently  Eastern. 

The  Egyptian  Student  an  Oriental 

The  Egyptian  student  is  first  of  all  a  true  product  of  the  Orient. 
In  complexity  of  mind,  in  his  manner  of  attack  upon  the  move- 
ments from  the  West,  in  the  current  of  his  whole  being  in  fact,  he 
is  an  Easterner.  He  may  live  under  the  Aegis  of  England,  he  may 
borrow  the  European's  clothes  and  the  European's  words,  but  he 
really  breathes  the  air  of  another  race  and  another  period.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  people,  11,000,000  strong,  who  have  been  bound  for 
seven  centuries  by  the  constricting  fetters  of  slavery,  political  op- 
pression, domestic  intrigue,  and  moral  obliquity.  His  advance, 
like  that  of  his  fathers,  has  been  for  centuries  on  the  strength  of  a 
dead  fact,  like  a  passenger  moving  slowly  into  the  railroad  station 
in  his  carriage,  after  the  engine  has  been  detached  in  the  yards.  For 
generations  he  has  lacked  the  vitalization  of  a  new  momentum. 
The  eyes  of  these  youth  have  been  accustomed  in  the  bazaars  and 
along  the  Nile,  as  among  Egypt's  inconceivable  antiquities,  to  the 
same  life  as  that  known  in  the  days  of  Haroun  el  Raschid.  His  fel- 
laheen father  plows  the  field  with  a  forked  stick  drawn  by  a  water 
buffalo  and  a  camel  in  exact  similitude  to  the  hieroglyphics  fotmd 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  village  Sheikh  at  whose  knee  the  Egyptian  boy  has  learned 
his  Koran,  in  dress,  in  ideals,  in  education  and  in  theology  is  a 
counterpart  of  his  ancestor  of  the  seventh  century.  His  ruling 
Pashas  and  Beys,  though  held  in  check  now  by  English  soldiers, 
are  not  different  in  their  desire  at  least  from  their  lineal  ancestor 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  Prince  of  Borrowers,  who  would  be  remem- 
bered, if  for  no  other  cause  for  the  fact  that,  upon  his  forced  de- 
parture from  the  Egyptian  Khediviate,  he  left  as  a  heritage  for  his 
country  a  debt  of  94,110,000  English  potmds.  The  Egyptian  stud- 
ent, moreover,  inhabits  a  land  unchanged  in  physical  aspect  by  all 
its  conquerers;  Cambyses,  the  Persian,  Alexander  the  Great  of 
Macedon,  Julius  Caesar,  Saladin,  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Kitchener  of 
Khartoum — ^all  these.  Oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
have  marched  across  this  land  leaving  on  its  face  scarcely  a  trace  of 
their  successive  Empire.  The  Egyptian  farmer  still  strains  at  his 
''Shadoof"  and  follows  the  circling  "Sakieh"  as  it  lifts  the  Nile 
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water  to  irrigate  the  rainless  land.  The  wandering  Bedouin  still  oc- 
cupies his  camel-hair  tent,  his  mother  is  still  the  woman  of  the 
harem  and  the  veil,  while  his  Moslem  father,  whatever  may  be  his 
vocation,  as  in  the  days  of  remote  antiquity,  five  times  a  day  turns 
his  face  towards  the  Arabian  Mecca  to  pray  in  answer  to  the  Muz- 

zin's  call 

God  is  Great 

I  testify  there  is  no  God  but  God; 

I  testify  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet; 

Come  to  prayer ! 

Come  to  Salvation! 

There  is  no  God  but  God. 

Thus  while  our  American  or  European  student  is  alert  and  face 
to  face  with  all  that  modem  science  and  twentieth  centuiy  progress, 
can  bring  to  him,  full  of  self  assertiveness  and  aggressive  zeal, 
the  student  of  Egypt  is  the  product  of  his  past,  reproducing  the 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  subserviency  and  servility  which  have 
been  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  his  being.  His  very  sub- 
sistence has  been  dependent  upon  his  diplomacy  which  has  amount- 
ed often  to  deceptiveness  and  cunning.  To  protect  his  hard  earned 
savings  from  the  greedy  Pasha  the  Egyptian  learned  to  feign  pov- 
erty, he  dared  not  exhibit  his  strength  for  fear  of  the  horrors  of 
the  corvee;  he  wilfully  blinded  himself  to  prevent  conscription  in 
the  army ;  he  became  all  things  to  all  men  in  self  defense. 

One  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  student  of  Egypt  seems  lack- 
ing in  pride  and  self  respect,  that  he  will  tell  a  pleasant  falsehood 
rather  than  an  unpleasant  truth,  that  in  short,  he  has  been  trained 
to  please  you  in  his  very  deceitfubiess,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  Westerner  to  experience  in  his  dealing  with  the  Egyptians 
the  sensation  that  Shakespeare  describes  in  speaking  of  the- faith- 
less mistress : 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  Truth 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies. 

The  Egyptian  student,  furthermore,  is  not  merely  an  Easterner,, 
he  is  a  Middle  Century  Easterner.  In  the  year  1330  the  school 
boys  of  France  were  studying  in  bams  and  huts,  seated  on  mats  of 
straw.  The  students  of  Oxford  were  droning  over  complicated 
theological  problems  and  were  involved  in  the  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  where  these  students  were  then  the  Egyptian 
students  are  today.    They  are  experiencing  two  civilizations  con- 
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fronting  each  other.  European  life  and  progress  are  sweeping 
down  upon  the  educational  institutions  as  upon  the  other  phases  of 
life  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  plunging  the  youth 
of  this  old  land  into  a  civilization,  the  background  and  animus  of 
which  he  does  not  in  the  least  understand.  At  present  he  sees  men 
as  trees  walking.  He  is  in  a  real  dilemma  between  the  religious 
conservatism  of  his  past  and  the  economic  progressiveness  of  his 
present.  He  is  reaching  out  with  eagerness  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
West,  yet  reluctant  to  believe  that  he  cannot  prove  it  all  by  his  one 
authoritative  Koranic  guide. 

At  a  large  students'  club  in  Cairo,  where  not  less  than  nine 
hundred  Moslem  young  men  find  a  center  for  discussion  political, 
religious  and  otherwise,  I  asked  a  cluster  of  students  for  their 
attitude  toward  Science.  They  answered :  "We  inquire  if  the  new 
scientific  theory  brought  to  our  attention  agrees  with  the  Koran; 
if  so,  we  are  favorable  to  it,  if  not,  we  follow  the  Koran,  since 
everything  is  included  in  our  Book." 

A  Sheikh  who  had  received  not  only  the  £1  Azhar  training,  but 
had  also  spent  several  years  at  Oxford,  gave  me  a  somewhat  strik- 
ing prophetic  explanation  of  the  invention  of  the  automobile  in  a 
phrase  quoted  from  the  Koran.  He  declared  that  Muhammet  had 
directly  anticipated  this  twentieth  century  mode  of  conveyance 
when  he  said :  "They  shall  be  taken  from  place  to  place  by  camels, 
horses,  mules  and  by  other  things." 

Lord  Cromer  narrates  a  conversation  with  a  former  Chancellor 
of  the  El  Azhar  collegiate  mosque  in  which  the  British  Consul 
General  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  concerning  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun  around  the  earth.  The  Sheikh  replied  that  some 
people  thought  that  the  sun  moved  around  the  earth,  and  others 
maintained  that  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun,  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  made  very  little  difference,  and  to  speak  frankly  he  had 
never  given  any  particular  thought  to  the  matter.  It  is  against 
such  Oriental  obscurantism  that  the  Egyptian  student  is  today 
^^niggling  for  his  intellectual  freedom. 

The  Utilitarian  Egyptian 

But  if  the  Egyptian  by  nature  possesses  the  Orientalism  of  the 
East,  he  is  now  rapidly  acquiring  the  utilitarianism  of  the  West. 
"What  is  the  most  popular  subject  in  your  school?"  I  asked  of  a 
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head  master.  "English!"  he  instantly  replied.  He  might  have 
added  truthfully,  "because  English  is  an  open  sesame  to  a  Govern- 
ment position."  The  student  of  Egypt  is  caught  in  the  same  tide 
that  is  now  flowing  strongly  about  all  Asia — ^the  tide  of  economic 
necessity.  No  class  of  youth  has  impressed  me  with  a  more 
utter  utilitarianism  than  did  these  Egyptian  yotmg  men.  It  is  not  a 
Mill's  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  principle  of  utilitarin- 
ism  either,  but  rather  the  individual  graduate's  first  month's  salaiy 
in  potmds,  shillings  and  pence.  He  is  not  in  the  least  degree  con- 
cerned about  his  information  or  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake, 
but  his  eye  is  upon  a  certificate  which  means  an  economic  stepping 
stone  to  material  values.  The  student  figures  that  his  higher  educa- 
tion will  cost  him,  for  example,  fifteen  pounds  a  year  for  four 
years;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  will  be  able,  in  all  likelihood,  to 
secure  a  position  with  the  Government  ranging  from  three  to  ei^t 
pounds  a  month,  or  in  other  words,  he  estimates  that  he  will  be  able 
to  make  up  within  a  single  year  after  graduation  for  the  expense  of 
his  education  with  a  comfortable  income  in  addition:  therefore  he 
goes  to  school. 

This  predominating  tendency  towards  utilitarian  training  b 
evident,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  among  the  Egyptian  students  who 
go  to  Europe  for  graduate  study.  It  is  often  hoped  by  their  in- 
structors that  these  yotmg  men  will  give  some  attention  during  their 
study  abroad  to  Oriental  languages  and  to  subjects  intended  to  fit 
them  for  leadership  in  the  larger  national  affairs,  but  there  has  not 
yet  been  found  a  student  returning  to  Egypt  who  has  given  any  con- 
siderajbletime  while  abroad  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  6i  either  Turk- 
ish, Syrian  or  Armenian,  neither  has  there  been  raised  up  in  this 
country  during  the  last  fifty  years  a  single  Egyptologist  of  note,  with 
one  possible  exception ;  meanwhile  Egypt  has  been  filled  with  foreign 
scholars  of  historical  and  archaeological  ability  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Egyptian  is  not  interested  in  literature  or  in  re- 
form, he  does  not  think  that  it  pays  to  be  a  linguist  nor  to  decipher 
monuments;  in  fact,  there  are  no  school  books  or  serious  intel- 
lectual studies  for  him  after  his  school  days  are  over;  he  has  finished 
them  as  thoroughly  as  he  has  finished  the  Koran  when  he  has 
learned  it  by  heart.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Egyptian  at  pres- 
ent goes  to  school  "for  revenue  only." 

Whether  the  explanation  of  this  pronounced  tendency  *«  found 
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in  the  eccmomic  renaissance  of  Egypt  today  after  centuries  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  or  whether  the  schook  themselves  have  over- 
emphasized the  training  for  <^cial  positions  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  up  a  native  petty  <^cialdom,  or  whether  still  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  funds  to  prosecute  widefy  and 
thoroughly  liberal  education  in  face  of  the  more  insistent  material 
demands  of  a  civilization  beginning  to  lay  anew  its  industrial  and 
commercial  foundation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  meaning  of  edu- 
cation as  generally  understood  in  the  West  to  signify  a  process  of 
training  young  men  to  think  and  to  prepare  for  life,  has  not  yet 
dawned  in  the  land  of  the  Nile. 

The  Student  Natiooaliat 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  because  the  Egyptian  student  b 
not  interested  in  muck  raking  and  in  making  books  on  sociology  and 
national  requirements,  he  is  denationalized.  In  a  very  real  sense  he 
is  an  apostie  of  the  new  Nationalism,  a  follower  of  the  banner, 
"Egypt  for  the  Egyptians/'  To  be  sure  he  is  not  to  be  found 
marching  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  as  Indian  students  have 
paraded  the  streets  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  crying  "Bande  Matar- 
am"  (and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  prophesy  that  he  will  not  engage  in 
such  exhilarating  exercises  so  long  as  a  certain  soldier  Englishman 
occupies  the  British  residence  on  the  Nile).  Yet  it  takes  but  a  few 
moves  of  conversation  to  find  the  Egyptian  student  of  ahnost  any 
type  exuding  imprecations  upon  the  English  and  their  occupation 
of  Egypt.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  nothing  right  as  far  as  the 
English  are  concerned.  The  patriotic  Moslem  will  tell  you  that 
the  educational  system  is  wrong,  because  its  tendency  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hours  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran ;  that  there 
is  no  higher  college  for  religion,  science  or  philosophy  maintained 
by  the  Government,  which  fact  reveals  the  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  produce  merely  a  race  of  clerks  and  not  a 
nation  of  leaders ;  that  the  English  are  trying  to  undermine  Muham- 
madan  influence  by  the  use  of  the  English  language  instead  of  Ara- 
bic ;  that  the  foreign  teachers  are  unsympathetic  and  haughty ;  that 
partiality  is  shown  in  the  Government  appointments,  and  that  little 
initiative  or  real  power  is  given  to  the  Provincial  and  Legislative 
Councils ;  in  fact,  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  the  students  had 
united  with  Egypt  generally  in  a  system  of  passive  resistance  to 
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what  Lord  Milner  called  "The  Veiled  Protectorate  of  England,"  a 
system,  by  the  way,  of  which  the  Easterner  is  a  past  master. 

This  student  Nationalism  did  not  impress  me  as  being  dangerous 
or  militant.  The  Egyptian  University  which  harbored  many  of  the 
student  Nationalists,  at  last  report  was  breathing  heavily  in  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  dying  agony  with  but  sixteen  students  upon  its 
register.  Since  the  deportment  of  Parid  Bey,  the  Nationalist  Party 
has  been  virtually  without  a  leader.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
student  temper,  as  far  as  Nationalism  is  concerned,  is  revealed  in  a 
remark  which  I  heard  a  student  offer  in  a  lecture  room,  "Sir,  I  wish 
to  talk." 

The  Student  and  his  Religion 

Student  politics,  however,  like  all  other  phases  of  Egyptian 
student  life,  is  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  belief  in 
Muhammad  and  the  Koran.  Lord  Curzon  has  called  Islam  a 
Church  State  rather  than  a  State-Church.  The  students  of  Egypt, 
in  virtually  every  case,  are  confessed  religionists;  the  majority  ol 
them  are  adherents  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  though  in  the  mis- 
sionary institutions  the  Coptic  students  who  hold  a  form  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  predominate.  In  most  institutions  one  foids  a  Mosque, 
and  a  Sheikh  to  lead  the  five  daily  prayers. 

El  Azhar  University  with  its  thousands  of  students  is  the  home 
of  the  real  Egyptian  literati;  their  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
teachers  are  the  veritable  intellectual  monarchs  of  Islam.  Last 
year  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  foreign  students,  enrolled  in  this 
great  mosque,  were  preparing  to  return  to  their  respective  countries 
to  carry  as  Sheikhs  the  authoritative  and  stereotyped  education  of 
the  Collegiate  religious  center.  This  primacy  of  the  Moslem  Uni- 
versity on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  has  made  Cairo  the  brain  of  the 
Muhammadan  world,  as  Mecca  is  its  heart.  It  is  here  that  Koranic 
education  can  be  most  effectively  obtained  in  Arabic,  the  only 
language  respected  by  the  orthodox  Mussulman. 

As  I  walked  through  the  ancient  spaces  of  this  old-world  in- 
stitution, filled  with  students  bending  over  their  leaves  of  the 
Koran,  many  of  them  having  spent  eight  or  ten  years  of  their  lives 
in  these  monastic  enclosures,  I  asked  the  Sheikh  who  accompanied 
me  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  learning  upon  the  after  life  of 
the  young  men.    He  replied,  "These  men  are  becoming  authorities 
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upon  the  theology  and  the  sacred  laws  of  Muhammadanism ;  they 
are  committing  the  Koran,  the  traditions  and  the  sacred  laws  of 
Islam  in  order  to  be  the  teachers  and  jurists  of  the  national  faith; 
they  will  go  out  to  the  various  towns  and  rural  conununities  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  to  other  countrieis  to  be  expounders  of  Moslem 
law  covering  all  matters  of  daily  living.  But  of  the  outside  world 
and  of  the  relationship  of  learning  to  modem  life,  these  men  will 
be  as  ignorant  as  when  they  entered  £1  Azhar." 

It  is  not  strange  that  despite  the  subtle  and  compelling  force 
with  which  Islam  has  combated  all  efforts  of  other  religions  to 
weaken  its  hold  upon  its  adherents,  it  is  failing  at  present  to  re- 
tain the  real  loyalty  of  the  educated  men  in  the  new  Egypt.  It  is  a 
stationary  faith  and  the  students  of  the  country,  now  feeling  the 
currents  of  Western  life,  are  keenly  alive  to  the  handicap  of  be- 
lated rules  and  exactions  with  which  Muhammadanism  is  cir- 
cumscribed. To  be  sure  the  foreign  teachers,  will  tell  you  that  a 
good  Moslem  student  is  much  to  be  desired  over  an  Egyptian  with- 
out religion,  some  will  say  that  he  is  more  reliable  than  the  Copt, 
yet  it  must  be  stated  that  as  the  Muhammadan  student  becomes 
Europeanized,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  tendency  to  neglect  his  re- 
ligious faith.  Whatever  he  may  say  in  argument,  his  practical  life 
reveals  the  fact  that  he  finds  Islam  a  great  religion,  but  as  a 
social  system,  a  miserable  failure.  In  other  words,  the  engines  of  the 
Muhammadan  faith  are  still  good,  but  the  tracks  are  bad  and  the 
rolling  stock  is  antediluvian  and  much  out  of  repair.  Can  it  be 
repaired?  Can  it  be  rationalized  and  modernized?  Can  Islam  be 
reformed  and  still  be  Islam?  The  question  that  Henry  James  once 
addressed  to  the  beautiful  houses  of  Fifth  Avenue  is  now  being 
presented  to  Mtihammadanism  by  the  modem  Egyptian  youth: 
"What  promise  do  you  ^ve  us  for  our  success  in  the  modem 
world?  What  elements  of  a  future,  as  futures  have  gone  in  the 
great  world,  do  you  assure  us  ?"   . 

Among  the  encouraging  answers  to  this  student  challenge,  the 
recent  development  in  the  education  of  women  together  with  the 
system  of  practical  education  promoted  by  the  Ehglish  Agent,  Lord 
Kitchener,  afford  large  hope. 

No  occurrence  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  more  signifi- 
cant and  vital  to  Egypt's  future  than  the  arousal,  little  less  than 
revolutionary,  through  which  last  year,  instruction  was  given  m 
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2.876  ''kuttabs"  to  23,002  girls,  and  the  setting  apart  of  thirteen 
Oovemment  schools  with  forty-two  trained  teachers,  which  schools 
were  attended  by  2,080  young  women.  These  events  augur  a  new, 
a  high-minded  and  educated  motherhood  for  Egypt,  the  breaking 
of  the  circumscribed  and  bigoted  home  life  for  the  coming  Egyp- 
tian boys  and  girls,  and  as  we  may  confidently  expect,  the  redemp- 
tion of  Moslem  women  from  the  d^^dation  and  ignorance  that 
have  furnished  a  dark  page  in  Muhammadan  history. 

Place  by  this  far-reaching  circumstance  the  further  fact  that 
Lord  Kitchener,  the  hero-soldier  of  the  Soudan,  the  arch  oi^;anizer, 
the  man  of  iron,  yet  with  a  love  for  the  people  whose  language  he 
speaks,  has  inaugurated  and  has  been  carrying  out  with  efficiency 
a  system  of  schools  for  manual  training  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  agriculture,  and  commerce  are  features  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity. It  is  the  p(^icy  of  the  ''hammer  and  hand''  against  the  old 
world  theoretical  and  memorizing  system  of  the  Moslem  schools. 
"We  don't  want  them  to  get  their  hands  soft,"  said  Lord  Kitchen- 
er, when  I  asked  him  for  his  educational  policy  for  the  youth  of 
Egypt 

This  big  Englishman  who  now  sits  in  (the  War  Office  at 
Whitehall,  is  the  man  of  the  hour  in  Egypt.  As  one  goes  through 
the  country  asking  why  the  Nationalists  are  quiet ;  why  the  schools 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  thriving;  why  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich  Egyptian  land  are  being  reclaimed  by  new  systems  or  irriga- 
tion and  drainage;  why  the  European  time  server  is  unceremon- 
iously disappearing;  why  the  journals  of  the  agitators  have  been 
going  out  of  business;  why  thousands  of  Fellaheen  are  beginning 
to  have  a  new  confidence  in  the  Government  as  evidenced  by  their 
trust  in  the  Postal  Savings  Banks;  or  why  Turkey  did  not  sent 
her  soldiers  across  Eg3rpt  in  her  war  with  Italy — ^yes,  and  why 
even  the  London  Foreign  Office  seems  affected  with  a  new  confi- 
dence— ^the  answer  is  always  the  same — ^Lord  Kitchener.  In  all  this 
splendid  achievement,  in  all  his  hopes  for  Egypt's  future  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors,  the  British  Agent  relies  upon  the  new 
spirit  breathed  into  Egyptian  youth  by  practical  education. 

With  such  leadership  England  is  pointing  this  country  of  yes- 
terday to  the  larger,  expanding  life  of  Tomorrow. 
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VI 
TYPES  OF  DISCIPUNARIANS 

By  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 

OR  several  years  I  have  been  observing  the  results  of  different 
methods  of  disipline  employed  by  a  number  of  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  training  of  their  children.  Here  is  the  plan  followed 
by  one  mother  in  punishing  her  boy  for  his  misdeeds.  He  is  now 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  his  father  has  not  played  a  prominent 
part  in  his  training.  Since  he  was  three  years  of  age  the  mother 
has  found  it  necessary  to  correct  him  for  a  great  variety  of  mis- 
chievous actions  which  have  brought  trouble  on  both  him  and  her- 
self. She  has  thought  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  boy 
whenever  he  was  detected  in  wrong-doing  was  to  talk  with  him 
vigorously  and  critically  in  the  attempt  to  make  him  see  tliat  he  did 
wrong,  and  to  make  him  ashamed  of  his  conduct  so  that  he  would 
do  differently  in  the  future.  The  mother  has  a  high-pitched  voice, 
and  she  gives  it  full  rein  whenever  she  is  taking  her  boy  to  task 
for  his  errors ;  and  the  more  annoying  his  transgression,  the  louder 
her  tones  of  admonition  and  criticism.  She  may  never  have  reasoned 
the  matter  out,  but  it  is  apparent  that  she  believes  that  the  great- 
er the  crime  the  more  vociferous  should  be  the  correction  thereof, 
and  the  longer  should  be  the  period  of  verbal  chastisement. 

Those  who  have  observed  this  mother's  methods  believe  that 
they  have  not  been  of  very  much  value  in  controlling  her  boy,  but 
the  mother  herself  does  not  appear  to  appreciate  this.  More  or 
less  instinctively,  doubtless,  she  has  confidence  in  the  effect  of 
admonition,  scolding,  and  arousing  shame  to  dissuade  the  boy  from 
the  performance  of  evil  actions.  One  may  hear  her  often  talking  to* 
the  boy  in  this  strain:  "I  have  spoken  to  you  a  great  many  times 
about  this  matter.  I  have  told  you  how  wrong  it  is  for  you  to  do 
a  thing  like  this.  You  ought  to  know  better.  You  have  had  good 
opportunities  to  learn  what  is  right.  You  have  no  excuse  for  doing 
such  a  thing.  You  say  you  forgot,  but  that  is  no  excuse.  A  boy 
of  your  age  and  your  bringing  up  ought  not  to  forget  a  thinglike  this. 
If  you  had  the  right  disposition  about  it,  you  would  not  forget  it. 
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You  do  not  seem  to  have  any  sense  of  shame  about  such  things. 
You  do  not  see  other  boys  of  your  age  and  training  doing  such  a 
thing.  I  cannot  keep  talking  to  you  always  about  this,  and  if  you 
cannot  do  as  you  should,  I  will  see  that  you  are  put  where  you  will 
have  to  do  it.  I  have  been  patient  with  you,  but  you  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  or  care  what  I  do  for  you.  I  will  give  you  warning  now 
that  I  cannot  stand  this  much  longer.  I  am  often  ashamed  for  you 
because  you  do  not  seem  to  have  any  sense  of  what  you  ought  to 
do." 

And  so  she  goes  on  modifying  her  phrases  here  and  there,  but 
repeating  the  same  thoughts  over  and  over  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  a  stretch.  The  tones  of  her  voice  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  and  the  attitude  of  her  body  show  impatience 
and  anger.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  what  she  says  does  not 
have  much  if  any  effect  upon  the  boy,  except  while  he  is  right  be- 
fore her,  and  listening  to  her  words  of  denunciation  and  appeal. 
The  minute  he  gets  away  from  her  he  seems  to  return  to  his  old 
self.  Five  minutes  after  he  has  received  a  violent  scolding  he  ap- 
pears often  to  have  forgotten  about  it,  and  he  is  as  light-hearted 
and  mischievous  as  before.  The  mother's  discipline  does  not  seem 
to  strike  into  the  boy.  It  does  not  get  at  his  springs  of  conduct  and 
control  his  action.  He  seems  now  to  be  rather  hardened  to  these 
verbal  castigations.  He  expects  them  and  endures  them  while  they 
last,  but  he  forgets  them  as  soon  as  he  can,  which  is  very  soon  in- 
deed. 

The  consequence  is  that  this  particular  boy  is  not  well-disciplined. 
By  nature  he  is  no  more  mischievious  or  careless  or  evilly  in- 
clined than  other  boys ;  but  these  tendencies  have  not  been  checked 
in  him  as  they  generally  are  in  boys  who  have  been  brought  up  on 
a  different  plan  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned.  He  really  is  a 
good  boy  at  heart.  He  is  well  endowed  physically  and  intellectual- 
ly, and  he  ought  to  make  a  capable,  well-balanced,  and  well-disposed 
man.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  methods  employed  by  his 
mother  will  develop  his  better  qualities,  either  of  intellect  or  con- 
duct, though  his  companions  may  be  able  to  do  what  his  mother 
cannot  do,  unless  she  becomes  more  effective  than  she  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Unfortunately,  this  boy  has  been  attending  school  where  the 
discipline  is  much  like  that  which  has  been  used  by  his  mother. 
The  teachers  in  the  school  are  noisy  in  their  correction  of  pupils. 
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Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden,  and  the  teachers  feel  that  since 
they  cannot  inflict  dermal  pain,  they  must  give  pupils  good  tongue 
lashings  frequently.  In  some  of  the  rooms  in  this  school  the 
teacher's  voice  is  used  much  of  the  time  in  telling  pupils  of  their 
faults  and  commanding  them  to  mend  their  evil  ways  or  they  will 
come  to  grief.  It  is  a  traditional  belief  in  this  school  that  a  good 
disciplinarian  knows  how  to  talk  vociferously  and  sharply  when 
pupils  are  caught  in  any  kind  of  wrong-doing.  One  can  stand  in 
the  hall-way  in  this  school  on  a  day  when  the  Old  Harry  gets  into 
pupils,  and  he  can  hear  the  voices  of  three  or  four  teachers  lambast- 
ing pupils.  In  the  springtime  when  the  windows  are  open,  one 
could  hang  around  anywhere  in  the  little  playground  attached  to 
the  school,  and  he  could  collect  a  choice  vocabulary  of  terms  of  re- 
proach, condenmation,  and  exhortation  issuing  from  most  of  the 
schoolrooms. 

Now,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  boy  whom  we  followed  into 
this  school.  He  is  treated  by  his  teachers  in  about  the  same  way 
that  he  is  by  his  mother.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  always  talked  to  in  a 
vociferous  way.  But  he  is  never  actually  compelled  to  make 
amends  for  his  evil  actions,  or  actually  coerced  into  ways  of  right- 
eousness. It  is  doubtful  if  the  boy  has  ever  felt  what  genuine,  un- 
yielding Buthority  means  or  can  do.  He  is  not  bad  enough  to  war- 
rant reporting  him  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  no  one  would 
think  of  sending  him  to  a  reform  school ;  but  nevertheless  he  is  far 
from  being  a  well-trained  boy.  He  conforms  to  some  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  in  force  in  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  communi- 
ty, but  he  does  this  as  a  result  of  imitation  and  suggestion  rather 
than  in  response  to  the  wishes  or  commands  of  parents  or  teachers. 
Let  us  hope  that  when  he  enters  the  high  school,  he  will  come  in 
contact  with  persons  of  such  strength  of  character  and  of  purpose 
that  he  will  follow  in  their  lead  and  find  pleasure  in  conforming  to 
the  reasonable  regulations  in  force  in  the  school  and  the  communi- 
ty in  which  he  lives ! 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  different  method  of  training  practiced  in  a 
home  where  there  are  five  children,  two  girls  and  three  boys.  The 
father  is  a  supervising  principal  of  a  school,  a  man  of  distinction, 
but  he  is  slight  of  body  and  his  boys  are  taller  and  stronger  than  he 
is.  At  first  glance  one  might  suppose  he  would  be  deficient  as  a 
disciplinarian;  but  as  a  matter  af  fact,  he  has  never  had  any  par- 
ticular trouble  in  controlling  boys  either  in  his  home  or  in  the 
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schools  under  his  charge.  The  reason  for  his  success  would  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  mig^t  have  an  opportunity  to  study  him 
before  a  roomful  of  pupils,  or  talking  to  his  own  children.  He  is 
a  man  of  few  words,  and  he  is  never  loud  or  noisy.  When  he  has 
in  hand  a  serious  problem  in  correction,  he  grows  rather  more 
quiet  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  chooses  his  words  with  pre- 
cision, but  every  one  that  he  utters  seems  to  go  straight  to  the 
mark.  If  you  should  hear  it,  you  would  be  convinced  that  back  of 
it  is  great  reserve  power.  You  would  feel  that  he  meant  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  said.  You  could  not  escape  the  conviction  that 
what  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  act  and  not  to  talk  about  the  matter 
in  hand.  Usually  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  to  a  school  by 
way  of  criticising  the  behavior  of  pupils,  one  could  hear  a  pin 
drop  anywhere  in  the  room.  There  is  something  about  the  man  that 
commands  attention  and  respect,  and  nobody  ever  doubts  that  he 
intends  to  put  words  into  effect.  Portunatly  for  him,  he  does 
not  say  much,  and  so  he  does  not  have  to  back  up  on  promises  and 
threats  which  he  might  not  be  able  to  carry  out. 

In  his  home  he  is  quiet  and  self-controlled  in  his  discipline  as 
he  is  in  the  schoolroom.  The  expression  of  his  eye,  and  of  his 
face  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  carry  conviction.  He  deliberately 
restrains  the  tendency  to  become  noisy  when  he  is  dealing  with  a 
serious  case  of  misconduct.  He  has  discovered  that  it  is  not 
loudness  of  voice  or  an  agitated  manner  that  strikes  deeply  into  the 
offender,  but  it  is  rather  the  suggestion  of  indignation  accompanied 
by  determination  to  put  an  end  to  wrong  action  that  produces  an 
effect  upon  the  offender.  It  is  probable  that  a  good  disciplinarian 
always  relies  more  upon  suggestion  than  upon  actual  execution  in 
the  control  of  evil  conduct.  Let  any  reader  of  these  lines  consider 
what  it  is  that  exerts  the  greatest  power  over  his  conduct.  He  will 
find  that  for  the  most  part  he  is  controlled  by  those  persons  or  those 
laws  or  institutions  or  traditions  which  have  not  become  too  famil- 
iar or  commonplace  to  him.  The  moment  any  law,  institution,  per- 
son, or  custom  becomes  merely  ordinary  to  one,  and  so  is  robbed  of 
all  its  mystery  and  suggestion  of  reserve  power,  it  tends  to  be  dis- 
regarded. The  thing  that  is  especially  potent  in  controlling  any  one 
of  us,  but  especially  a  young  person  is  the  thing  that  gets  hold  of 
the  imagination,  and  that  attracts  and  holds  him  by  ways  of  ex- 
pectation or  apprehension.  Students  of  human  nature  have  always 
understood  this,  and  they  have  tried  to  apply  the  principle  to  their 
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courts  and  in  other  ways.  The  judge  comes  on  the  bench  attired  in 
garments  that  suggest  exceptional  dignity,  awesomeness,  and  even 
mystery.  He  is  always  set  apart  a  little  from  ordinary  people,  and 
his  personality  is  endowed  with  possible  but  not  actually  expressed 
power.  If  the  courts  were  conducted  on  the  street  comer,  and  if 
we  should  come  in  contact  with  the  judges  as  freely  as  we  come  in 
contact  with  newsboys,  we  would  probably  have  somewhat  the  same 
attitude  toward  them.  At  least,  they  would  come  to  seem  common- 
place, and  so  they  would  not  take  hold  of  the  imagination  of  people 
as  they  do  under  the  existing  system  of  surrounding  them  with  a 
certain  degree  of  dignity  and  reserve  power. 

If  there  is  one  diing  more  than  another  which  a  disciplinarian 
ought  to  possess,  it  is  self-control.  Lack  of  self-control  in  a  teach- 
er or  parent  is  contagious,  and  it  tends  to  incite  disorder.  Of 
course,  if  a  teacher  or  a  parent  is  noisy  and  agitated  in  disciplining 
the  child,  the  latter  may  be  frightened  and  temporarily  he  may 
inhibit  his  evil  tendencies;  but  the  chances  are  that  in  the  school- 
room at  any  rate  violent  actions  and  tones  will  rather  excite  pupils 
and  stimulate  disorder  in  them  than  subdue  them  permanently.  A 
powerful  personality  does  not  as  a  rule  give  way  to  impotent  agita- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  teacher  should  never  show  displeasure 
in  any  form  in  view  of  misbehavior,  he  would  not  exert  a  healthy 
moral  influence  upon  the  mischievous  or  wayward  pupil.  Indigna- 
tion may  be  a  potent  means  of  discipline;  but  indignation  is  not 
noisy  and  blustering.  An  indignant  person  may  have  himself  per- 
fectly in  hand,  and  he  may  be  able  to  think  clearly  and  definitely 
regarding  the  matter  which  has  aroused  his  indignation. 

A  wise  teacher  will  let  many  things  pass  in  the  schoolroom  with- 
out notice  or  comment.  Locke  said  long  ago  that  the  young  da 
many  things  which  will  disappear  as  they  get  older  whether  or  not 
their  tutors  pay  attention  to  them.  He  said  that  particular  kinds 
of  mischief  are  natural  fo  children  of  different  ages,  and  the  best 
way  to  treat  offenses  of  this  sort  is  to  ignore  them.  Undoubtedly 
some  kinds  of  ^conduct  that  may  be  disturbing  in  the  schoolroom 
will  disappear  the  more  rapidly  if  simply  passed  over,  though  this 
b  certainly  not  true  of  all  the  varities  of  disorder  likely  to  arise  in 
the  typical  schoolroom.  A  teacher  who  would  ignore  the  throwing 
of  spitballs  by  pupils,  for  instance,  mig^t  soon  have  a  school  which 
would  be  in  complete  riot;  and  this  is  true  of  other  forms  of  dis- 
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order  which  would  spread  like  a  contagious  disease  if  not  corrected 
at  once. 
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Woman  and  Education 

Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Cooper 

jVutfaor  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard" ;  "The  Women  of  Egypt,"  etc 
X.  The  Country  School  Teacher 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  great  dinner  where  the  prominent  men  of 
our  country  gather,  that  some  one  does  not  sooner  or  later  refer 
either  by  word  or  allusion  to  the  ''little  red  school  house" ;  and  the 
successful  business  man,  or  the  great  politician  or  the  railroad 
president  who  has  come  from  the  country,  leans  back  in  his  chair 
and  with  eyes  of  memory  sees  again  the  three  staring  windows  on 
each  side  of.  the  little  room,  the  door  in  the  middle,  the  long  rows 
of  hooks  on  which  the  hats  and  coats  were  hung,  the  shelf  beneath 
for  the  dinner  pails,  and  the  teacher  sitting  at  her  desk  on  the  plat- 
form. Yet  if  sentiment  is  ruled  out  of  these  memories  and  the 
plain  cold  facts  are  realized,  the  man  knows  that  he  is  a  success 
in  spite  of  the  little  red  school  house,  and  what  it  taught  him,  in- 
;stead  of  because  of  it. 

A  general  impression  has  been  created  that  there  exists  a  uni- 
form American  school  system  which  is  efficient  and  nation  wide, 
^ith  equal  educational  advantages  for  all.  It  is  true  that  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  city  and  town  schools,  but  the  rural 
school  has  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  keep  to  its  old-time 
systems  and  methods  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in 
•even  a  fifth-rate  country  town  calling  itself  progressive. 

Few  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  rural  educational  problem. 
Approximately  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment 
is  in  rural  schools,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  or  more  than  12,000,000 
of  these  pupils  leave  the  "little  red  school  house"  for  the  workshop 
or  the  farm,  satisfied  if  they  can  "read,  rite  and  figger."  To  help 
this  vast  army  enter  the  battle  of  life  with  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment, two  things  are  needed  in  the  schools ;  first,  the  training  that 
will  enable  them  to  choose  more  intelligently  their  life  work,  and 
second,  the  training  that  will  enable  them  to  get  a  better  preparation 
for  their  chosen  careers.  As  far  as  the  course  of  study  is  con- 
cerned, it  need  vary  little  from  that  of  the  city  school,  but  it  is 
in  the  application  of  illustrations  and  materials  through  which  the 
training  is  imparted  that  the  difference  must  come.     The  child 
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thinks  in  tenns  of  the  things  he  sees  around  him  in  daily  life,  and 
the  country  child  should  not  be  required  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
environment  of  the  city  child.  They  live  in  worlds  diverse,  and  a 
different  mode  must  be  employed  to  impart  the  same  knowledge 
to  the  two  minds  who  have  so  little  in  common  as  the  sophisticated^, 
quick,  almost  abnormal  child  of  the  city,  and  the  slower  witted, 
slower  thinking  boy  or  girl  of  the  country,  whose  entire  life  is 
passed  amongst  simple  rural  scenes  and  humble  folk. 

The  country  child  has  also  a  physical  handicap  against  which 
he  must  struggle  by  himself.  The  city  child  is  given  a  medical 
examination  and  any  physical  infirmity  is  treated  or  reported  to  the 
parents.  Although  we  think  of  the  country  child  as  the  picture  of 
health,  the  opposite  is  often  the  case.  No  one  can  look  over  the 
pupils  in  the  average  rural  school  without  seeing  defective  eyes, 
noting  cases  of  adenoids^  while  a  slight  deafness  is  very  common. 
I  know  of  one  little  boy  who  had  a  most  serious  case  of  hernia, 
but  when  his  mother  was  asked  to  take  him  to  a  physician,  she 
only  laughed  and  said,  ''Oh,  he  will  grow  out  of  it.  His  brothers 
were  all  the  same  and  they  are  all  right  now,  I  guess."  Yet  if  there 
had  been  a  school  regulation  compelling  her  to  consult  a  physician 
before  the  boy  would  be  admitted  to  school,  she  would  have  com- 
plied with  the  law,  perhaps  unwillingly,  but  the  boy  would  have 
had  a  better  chance  to  enter  the  lists,  at  least  the  physical  equal  of 
his  companions. 

The  educators  who  are  coming  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
proper  training  of  the  country  youth  are  learning  that  whatever 
course  of  study  is  prescribed,  the  real  crux  of  the  whole  proUenr 
lies  with  the  teacher,  and  that  until  the  country  school  demands 
teachers  as  well  trained  as  those  of  the  city  school,  the  rural  schools 
can  never  become  efficient  training  grounds  for  the  young. 

The  country  child,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  city 
child,  is  influenced  by  the  teacher.  He  comes  to  the  school  for  the 
first  time  with  his  heart  and  mind  open  to  receive  the  new  things 
in  store  for  him.  The  teacher  is  the  arbitrator  of  his  fate,  and  the 
teacher  will  be  responsible  for  deciding  whether  the  child  grows  in 
mental  power  and  character,  which  will  make  or  mar  him  in  the 
work  lying  ahead  of  him.  Few  of  the  212,000  rural  school  teachers 
of  America  are  trained  for  teaching  as  a  life  work.  It  is  generally 
a  stepping  stone  for  something  else.    In  the  case  of  the  women< 
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teachers,  they  expect  or  hope  to  marry  and  leave  the  school  room, 
and  the  best  of  the  men  teachers  leave  the  rural  schools  for  the 
better  paid  positions  in  the  city,  abandoning  country  schools  to  young 
men  and  women  neither  qualified  in  education,  training  or  experi- 
ence for  their  responsible  tasks. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  average  country  school  has  an  en- 
rollment not  exceeding  fifteen  pupils,  it  can  be  seen  what  a  chance 
the  teacher  has  for  a  direct  personal  influence  over  each  pupil. 
Most  of  the  little  ones  around  her  are  her  devoted  slaves.  One 
has  only  to  visit  a  country  school  and  see  the  boys  and  girls  aping 
teacher  in  her  manners,  her  dress,  her  language,  striving  to  do  little 
favors  for  her,  quoting  her  to  parents  and  friends  at  all  times,  giving 
as  a  final  verdict  in  all  questions,  "But  teacher  says  so"  — ^to  realize 
the  influence  for  good  that  the  right  teacher  may  exert  over  the 
lives  of  the  children  in  her  charge.  Yet  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
person  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  these  young  people,  whose 
minds  are  like  wax  ready  to  receive  every  new  impression,  is  un- 
trained and  uneducated  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  certificate  allowing  them  to.  teach  the  studies  prescribed  by  the 
school  board. 

Often  they  have  come  from  the  same  environment  as  their 
pupils,  from  homes  where  the  conservatism  and  low  educational 
ideals  of  the  people  are  proverbial.  They  have  no  conception  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  education.  They  teach  slavishly  what  is  within 
the  covers  of  the  geography  or  the  arithmetic,  never  thinking  it 
necessary  to  inspire  ambition,  encourage  enthusiasm,  or  to  help  in 
the  formation  of  personal  character.  In  many  cases  the  teachers 
are  drawn  from  the  same  districts  in  which  their  pupils  live,  and 
they  share  with  their  families  in  the  feuds  that  are  forever  raging 
in  the  country.  Naturally  it  takes  a  very  strong  character  not  to 
show  partiality,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  when 
the  pupils  hear  the  teacher  and  her  family  discussed  by  mothers 
and  fathers  who  have  a  private  quarrel  with  the  parents  of  the 
young  girl  or  man  who  now  have  their  children  in  her  school  room. 
I  have  heard  many  times  mothers  say  when  children  brought 
home  word  of  "unjust  punishment"  that  "Mary  Smith  needn't 
put  on  airs,  she's  only  old  John  Smith's  daughter  and — ."  John 
Smith  and  his  failings  and  weaknesses  are  aired  before  the  interested 
children. 
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Under  these  drcumstances  the  teacher  is  certain  to  work  under  x 
handicap.  In  the  city  schools,  the  teacher  who  is  a  stranger  and 
thus  respected  can  exact  personal  cleanliness  in  her  pupils,  but  if 
the  average  country  teacher  tried  to  introduce  her  wards  to  the 
cleansing  properties  of  a  tooth  brush  or  to  neatness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  or  if  a  bath  should  be  prescribed,  the 
mothers  would  arise  in  their  wrath  and  make  that  teacher's  life  a 
burden,  especially  if  she  was  a  young  girl  who  had  grown  up  in 
their  midst. 

The  teacher,  who  rightly  understands  her  responsibilities,  has  a 
great  opportunity  in  influencing  her  charges  r^[arding  their  future. 
Many  of  the  young  boys  and  girls  leave  the  school  room  for  work, 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows  them.  I  know  of  one  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  all  the  boys  leave  as  soon  as  they  have  complied  with 
the  law,  to  enter  the  woods  as  lumbermen.  The  $1.75  per  day 
that  they  receive  seems  a  very  great  sum,  but  if  the  teacher  could 
show  them  and  also  persuade  the  parents  that  a  few  more  years 
schooling  would  mean  a  greater  advantage  to  the  boy  economically 
in  later  years,  he  might  be  persuaded  to  stay.  Instead  he  is  allowed 
to  join  the  vast  army  of  unskilled  workmen,  with  only  a  possibility 
of  receiving  $2.50  per  day  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  his  strength. 
The  factories  and  mills  and  the  country  stores  get  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  the  country  boys  and  girls  than  they  would,  if  the 
teacher  took  an  intelligent  and  loving  interest  in  the  future 
welfare  of  her  pupils.  Fathers  and  mothers  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  possibilities  of  education,  because  they  themselves  are  the 
products  of  the  present  system,  should  be  appealed  to  and  made  to- 
see  the  advantages  from  an  economic  standpoint,  which  is  often 
the  only  point  of  view  from  which  an  appeal  can  be  made,  of  allow-^ 
ing  their  boys  and  girls  to  remain  longer  in  the  school  room. 

In  another  r^ard  the  average  country  school  teacher  misses  the 
high  mark  of  her  calling.  She  does  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  her 
to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  or  cleanliness  of  the  mind  upon 
her  pupils.  She  hears  words  used,  knows  that  stories  are  told 
utterly  unfit  for  young  ears,  yet  her  only  admonition  is  "shame" 
or  "you  mustn't  say  that  or  I  will  punish  you,"  but  she  does  not 
draw  the  child  to  her  and  tell  her  privately  why,  nor  does  she  try 
to  dissipate  the  low  ideals  which  are  the  result  of  the  ignorant 
environment  in  which  the  child  is  placed. 
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No  one  has  a  greater  chance  for  the  inculcating  of  personal  purity 
principles  than  has  the  rural  school  teacher,  yet  I  have  known  com- 
paratively few  teachers  who 'have  taken  an  intelligent,  kindly  interest 
in  the  morals  of  their  charges.  I£  a  child  is  addicted  to  lying  or 
thieving  or  to  breaking  any  of  the  other  laws  that  govern  life,  he  is 
to  her  a  "bad-boy,"  and  she  does  not  consider  it  a  part  of  her  duty 
to  set  him  on  the  right  path,  nor  does  she  seem  to  realize  that  a  few 
words  from  "teacher"  would  do  more  to  help  him  than  all  the 
talks  and  scoldings  or  whippings  that  father  or  mother  might  give. 
In  fact  the  average  teacher  seems  to  think  that  she  is  there  solely 
for  the  teaching  of  the  prescribed  studies,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
children,  the  formation  of  their  character,  the  grounding  of  prin- 
ciples that  will  go  far  towards  forming  their  actions  in  the  future, 
is  a  thing  outside  her  province ;  and  this  is  where  she  fails  and  fails 
lamentably.  Until  the  country  school  teacher  rises  to  her  oppor- 
tunities and  understands  that  education  is  not  simply  a  thing  of 
books,  but  a  preparation  for  life,  the  country  school  will  not  be  able 
to  prepare  properly  her  millions  of  boys  and  girls  to  take  the  places 
for  which  they  are  ordained.  The  teacher  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand and  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  forming  of  the  characters  which  will  control  the  destinies  of 
the  future  generations.  No  boy  or  girl  should  leave  her  school  door, 
who  has  not  been  given  high  ideals  and  noble  ambitions  to  help 
them  on  their  way. 

The  country  school  teacher  more  than  any  single  individual  may 
add  her  mite  to  making  true  the  little  poem : 

"Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest 
The  humble  and  poor  become  great, 
And  so  from  these  brown  handed  children 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 

The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman, 
The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land, 
The  sword  and  chisel  and  palette, 
Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand." 
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2.  Among  My  Books 

Books  that  are  truly  worth  while  are  both  educational  and  near 
to  life. 

It  is  my  purpose  from  month  to  month  to  present  my  impres- 
sions of  a  few  of  the  latest  books,  relative  to  both  their  instructional 
and  human  import. 

Elizabeth  Coopek. 


The  Montesorri  Method — ^We  have  all  heard  discussed  the  Mon- 
tessori  method  of  teaching  children  but  often  in  a  vague  manner 
as  of  something  too  Utopian  and  visionary  for  our  practical  work- 
a-day  world.  But  after  reading  "The  Montessori  Method"  by 
Maria  Montessori,  I  cannot  understand  how  any  mother  with  the 
well  being  of  her  child  at  heart  or  any  educator  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  youth,  can  be  satisfied  until  they  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Montessori's  method  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  child.  She  gives  us  a  vision  of  the 
human  spirit  as  it  would  be,  if  allowed  to  grow  in  its  natural  en- 
vironment, free  and  untrammeled.  Her  system  is  almost  antipodal 
to  the  German  system  of  uniformity  and  to  the  French  system  of 
centralization.  Her  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the 
individual  pupil,  whose  voluntary  will  and  spontaneous  inclinations, 
according  to  Dr.  Montessori,  should  be  the  first  and  determining 
principle  of  his  educational  training.  "Our  educational  aim  with 
very  young  children  must  be  to  aid  the  spontaneous  development  of 
the  mental,  spiritual  and  physical  personality,"  is  her  own  summary 
of  her  educational  gospel. 

She  is  not  only  physiologist  and  pedagogue,  but  her  method  as 
portrayed  in  this  really  great  book,  involves  the  work  of  the  sociolo- 
gist in  the  consideration  of  the  environment  and  the  training  of  the 
parent  as  well  as  the  child,  to  make  suitable  the  environment  for  the 
highest  development  of  the  young.  The  book  is  a  treatise  on  life. 
It  is  a  guide  book  to  mothers  and  to  special  workers  as  well  as  to 
teachers.  It  will  hold  the  reader  spellbound  because  of  its  human 
insight  and  keen  knowledge  of  life  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Montessori  has 
gone  down  to  the  elemental  roots  and  springs  of  desire  and  action 
in  the  incipient  human  individual.  She  shows  us  that  child  nature 
is  au  fond  simply  human  nature,  elemental  in  the  races,  which  ac- 
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counts  for  the  fact  that  her  method  has  gained  surprising  hold  in 
diverse  nations.  She  has  united  pathology  with  pedagogy  as  only 
a  physician  educator  possessed  with  the  highest  range  of  ideals 
could  do.  She  sums  up  her  book  with  the  concept  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  "Perfect  art  returns  to  nature." 

Whether  the  method  of  Dr.  Montessori  may  or  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  large  areas  of  American  city  school  life  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  experience  and  practical  educators.  That  the 
Italian  teacher  of  children  has  presented  her  method  in  a  most 
readable  and  lucid  fashion  is  beyond  argument,  and  all  persons 
interested  in  child  welfare  are  tremendously  indebted  not  only  to 
Dr.  Montessori,  but  also  to  the  translator.  Miss  Anna  E.  George, 
and  to  Fred.  A.  Stokes  Company,  the  publishers,  for  a  book  that  not 
only  is  charmingly  written  but  one  that  opens  a  new  door  into  that 
secret  chamber  where  the  man  is  determined  in  the  child. 

[The  Montessori  Method  of  Scientific  Pedagogy — Stokes  $1.75 
net]. 


Europe  Revised — By  Irvin  S.  Cobb  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany). Whether  you  are  going  to  Europe  or  not,  and  no  one  is 
going  these  days,  take  a  vicarious  journey  to  that  cotmtry  by  read- 
ing Irvin  Cobb's  "Europe  Revised."  It  will  quite  likely  destroy  all 
your  cherished  illusions  and  instead  of  seeing  Naples  through  a 
haze  of  sentiment ;  going  into  raptures  at  sight  of  crooked,  pictures- 
que streets  with  medieval  houses  that  look  as  if  they  might  harbor 
all  the  romance  and  mystery  of  this  sunny  south  land,  you  will  see 
narrow,  dirty  alleys  filled  with  ghastly  tenements  whose  inmates 
beg  you  for  a  penny  or  send  a  curse  as  you  pass  by.  But  with 
Irvin  Cobb  you  will  fling  the  penny  and  laugh  at  the  curse  because 
one  cannot  help  seeing  the  funny  side  even  of  curses  when  you 
travel  with  this  humorist. 

This  book  sounds  as  if  it  was  a  record  of  his  first  trip  abroad, 
and  he  must  have  stood  upon  the  street  comers  and  gaped,  showing 
that  he  was  a  tourist  and  an  American,  to  have  been  so  importuned 
by  guides  and  beggars.  Before  the  end  of  his  journey  these  gentry 
seem  to  have  made  Mr.  Cobb  irrascible,  and  he  could  not  see  the 
cathedral  because  the  men  with  the  picture  post  cards  loomed  so 
large  they  obscured  his  vision. 
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• 
Mr.  Cobb  has  an  enviable  faculty  of  being  able  to  get  to  the 

heart  of  things — to  see  the  life  of  the  people  abroad  as  they  really 

are,  and  not  as  the  traveler  preconceives  they  ought  to  be,  and  with 

one  excruciatingly  funny  line  he  Will  go  to  the  bottom  of  some 

cherished  illusion  and  show  it  as  it  is  in  actual  life. 

The  book  is  filled  with  piquant  metaphors  that  will  delight  the 
New  Yorker,  as  for  instance,  his  description  of  the  Italian 
Countess:  "Every  time  I  beheld  her  with  a  big  emerald  ear  ring 
gleaming  at  either  side  of  her  head,  I  thought  of  a  Lenox  Avenue 
local  in  the  New  York  subway/' 

Often  Mr.  Cobb's  humor  is  of  the  bludgeon  variety,  and  you  will 
wince  as  you  read  him,  but,  take  it  all  in  all,  "Europe  Revised" 
will  not  only  inform  you  regarding  the  mode  of  traveling,  the 
hotels,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  people,  but  it  will  throw 
funny  side  lights  on  the  armies,  the  cabarets  and  even  the  royal 
families  which  are  all  thrown  together  in  a  delightful  mixture  to 
be  taken  without  too  much  thinking.  Mr.  Cobb  touches  the  ques- 
tion of  the  art  treasures  and  the  museums  with  a  light  hand,  but 
he  shows  remarkable  fluency  when  the  subject  of  food  is  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  John  T.  McCutcheon  who  evidently 
has  as  keen  a  sense  of  humor  as  Mr.  Cobb  himself,  and  while  the 
author  only  tells  you  about  the  people,  the  illustrator  makes  you  see 
them. 

Read  Europe  Revised,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  judicious  install- 
ments— ^and  laugh  with  Mr.  Cobb. 


Stoked  Complete  One  Volume  Encyclopedia — ^This  is  an  age 
when  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  saving  of  time  are  made  a 
science.  The  brick  layer  is  taught  to  lay  his  bricks  with  the  least 
possible  number  of  movements,  the  business  man  is  surrounded  by 
inventions  to  save  his  time,  the  society  woman  plans  her  day  with 
machine-like  precision,  and  now  the  Stokes  Company  have  come 
forward  with  a  book  that  is  of  inestimable  aid  to  the  student  or  the 
casual  reader  who  has  only  a  few  moments  to  read  and  must  make 
those  moments  count. 

Have  you  ever  been  sitting  comfortably  in  front  of  the  fire 
reading  your  favorite  book  of  essays  and  you  come  across  the 
words,  we  will  say,  'the  Hittites/  and  you  close  the  book  and  sit  back 
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in  your  chair  and  say,  ''Now  who  are  'the  Hittites'?  I  ought  to 
know — ^they  are  a  race  of  people — "  and  that  is  as  far  as  yon  can 
go.  Then  you  look  over  to  the  lower  shelf  on  which  reposes  dusti- 
ly the  many  volumes  of  the  encyclopedia,  and  you  wonder  if  you 
should  go  over  there  and  kneel  on  the  floor  and  begin  with  A  and 
follow  on  to  H,  then  take  the  heavy  volume  upon  your  lap  and 
study  up  the  Hittites.  But  now  all  that  is  unnecessary.  This  bene- 
factor to  students,  literary  workers  and  readers  in  general  has  put 
the  whole  encyclopedia  into  one  volume  that  can  be  kept  on  the 
library  table  or  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  work  room,  and  it 
contains  the  gist  of  the  information  found  in  the  many  volumed  en- 
cyclopedias. 

The  subjects  are  abridged,  naturally,  but  intelligibility  is  not 
sacrificed,  and  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  not  wading  through  un- 
necessary material  to  arrive  at  the  heart  of  the  subject.  Stoked  Com- 
plete One  Volume  Encyclopedia  is  a  boon  to  all  who  wish  accurate, 
concisely- written  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  knowledge.  [$5.00  net.] 


Flower  Songs  and  Others.  By  Alice  Loherington,  author  of 
"Tales  Told  in  a  Menagerie";  Contribution  to  "Fifty  Stories  for 
Little  Folks."  Sherman  French  and  Company,  Boston. 

A  certain  gentleness  of  spirit,  love  of  nature,  reverence,  and 
deftness  of  versification  characterize  these  pages.  The  author 
manifests  here  as  in  her  "Tales  Told  in  a  Menagerie"  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  children  and  an  unusual  atnlity  to  enter  into  their 
moods.  The  books  consists  of  thirty-three  poems,  some  adapted 
for  use  on  special  occasions  such  as  Arbor  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Easter.  The  first  and  the  last  poems  of  the  ocdlec- 
tion  are  religious  in  character.  Others  deal  with  phases  of  child- 
life,  seasons,  and  less<»s  from  nature.  Miss  Lotherington  grace- 
fully dedicates  her  little  bode  to  her  mother. 


I  long  to  accomplish  a  g^reat  and  noble  task,  but  it  is  my  chief 
duty  and  joy  to  accomplish  humble  tasks  as  though  they  were 
great  and  noble. 

Helen  Keixkr. 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

THE  hcdidays  seem  to  have  been  a  fruitful  time  for  the  meet- 
ing of  educators  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Philo- 
logical Association  and  the  Archaedogical  Institute  of  America 
met  at  Haverf ord  College  for  two  days  banning  December  29. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
brought  together  aproximately  1,500  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  December  28  to  January  2;  while  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association  was  held  at 
die  University  of  Chicago  from  December  29  to  the  31. 

These  learned  societies,  deriving  their  support  and  the  reason 
of  their  existence  largely  from  the  colleges  and  universities,  are 
laden  with  far  reaching  opportunities  and  responsibilities  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  idea  of  scientific  and  technical  education  in 
America.  The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  some  definite  and  im- 
portant results  from  these  meetings  of  our  best  specialists. 


According  to  recent  correspondence  with  Oxford  University, 
this  ancient  seat  of  learning  has  not  proved  recreant  in  giving  of 
her  men  in  the  present  European  crisis.  There  are  at  present  two- 
'thirds  of  the  members  of  this  university  either  in  active  service  at 
the  front  or  in  training  for  active  service.  The  Oxonians  up  to 
the  age  of  sixty  are  all  of  them  in  training,  the  younger  looking 
forward  to  commissions  while  the  older  men  are  being  prepared 
for  home  defense  should  the  necessity  arise. 

It  is  said  that  Oxford  is  no  longer  an  English  university,  the 
largest  part  of  the  student  body  being  Americans  and  students 
from  India  and  other  oriental  countries  together  with  those  English- 
men who  are  either  under  age  or  physically  unfit  for  service  in  the 
army.  Professors  and  students  in  the  medical  departments  arc 
obtaining  their  degrees  by  practical  service  to  the  wounded  in 
England.  The  Examination  Halls,  the  Masonic  Building  and  the 
Town  Hall  are  military  hospitals.  Oxford  professors  are  taking 
important  posts  at  the  front,  not  as  masters  of  Greek  and  Latin  now, 
but  as  scouts. 
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The  growth  of  the  small  American  universities  in  recent  years 
has  been  remarkable.  Brown  for  the  first  time  in  its  150  years 
of  honorable  history  enrolls  about  I1O33  students,  an  increase  of 
fifty-seven  over  last  year,  seventy-three  per  cent  of  its  under- 
graduates belonging  to  Greek  letter  fraternities.  Twenty-three  per 
cent  represent  the  Baptist  denomination,  18.5  per  cent  the  Episco- 
palian and  Congregationalist  bodies  while  thirteen  per  cent  are 
Roman  Catholic. 

Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  President  William  Arnold 
Shanklin,  Wesleyan  University  has  seen  her  greatest  growth  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  The  following  figures  reveal  the  material 
total  of  her  growth  and  also  show  the  tendency  of  progress  to  be 
found  in  a  score  or  more  of  institutions  giving  university  degrees 
and  enrolling  less  than  1,000  students : 

1908-09  1913-14 

University  plant,  book  value    $1,080,216.19  $1,139,229.29 

Endowment  funds   1,540,632.68  2,167,194.69 

Accumulated   deficit    51,290.69  None 

Salaries    64,100.00  85,075.00 

Income  from  tuition  and  fees   36,000.32  55,212.18 

Library   endowment    , ^f543-39  101,398.71 

Vols,  m  library  81,000.00  96,5oaoo 

1908-09  1914-15 

Full  professors,  active  15  20 

Total  instructors,  active    27  33 

Men  in  entering  class   99  154 

Total  men  in  university   292  464 

To  any  student  of  education  who  visits  with  care  the  various 
types  of  training  in  the  Orient,  the  impressions  of  the  far  reach- 
ing importance  of  medical  schools  will  be  aparent.  China,  for  ex- 
ample, is  greatly  indebted  to  America  for  the  medical  work  which 
is  being  done  by  various  missions  connected  with  some  of  our  large 
institutions,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Canton  and  Har- 
vard University  at  Shanghai  for  example.  The  China  Mission 
Year  Book  for  1913  reports  328  medical  missionaries  who  in  the 
year  19 12  ministered  to  1,565,593  of  the  Chinese  population.  The 
words  of  Dr.  Elliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  subsequent  to 
his  investigation  in  the  Far  East  are  significant :  "Any  Western  or- 
ganization which  desires  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Oriental  people  can  do  nothing  better  than  contribute  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Western  medicine,  surgery,  and  sanitation  in  China." 
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The  school  teachers'  guide  and  command  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  Philippines  reads:  "Respect  all  religions,  war 
with  none,  favor  none,  teach  none." 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  rel^ous  instruction  has  been  so 
thoroughly  eliminated  from  all  elementary  scho(^  in  the  United 
States  that  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  go  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  grade  schools,  high  school  and  college  and  then 
through  the  technical  and  professional  school  without  ever  once 
hearing  the  name  of  God  from  the  lips  of  his  state  educators,  with 
all  the  attendant  loss  upon  the  development  and  training  of  char- 
acter in  its  formative  years,  the  following  co-operative  plan  of  in- 
struction for  church  and  state  outlined  by  Dr.  William  Douglas 
Mackenzie  of  Hartford  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  discussion. 

The  plan,  which  is  being  considered  by  an  increasing  number  of 
persons,  is  that  of  a  frank  and  well-considered  co-operation  between 
the  state  and  the  churches  of  all  denominations.  No  one  form  of 
co-operation  could  be  laid  down  for  the  whole  country.  Bach  com- 
munity would  need  to  work  the  matter  out  to  meet  its  own  require- 
ments, but  in  general  the  principles  which  underlie  this  plan  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

(a)  The  educational  authorities  would  agree  that  a .  certain 
number  of  school  hours  in  each  week  should  be  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  being  understood  that  this  instruction  shall 
as  a  rule  not  be  given  in  the  school  buildings,  while  it  must  always 
be  of  a  grade  intellectually  comparable  with  that  of  the  secular  in- 
struction which  the  children  receive  from  the  public  school  teachers. 

(fr)  The  churches  in  each  given  district  shall  undertake  the 
training  of  their  own  children  and  of  all  those  who  are  sent  to  them 
by  their  parents.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  of  course,  that 
churches  which  are  closely  akin  to  one  another  should  unite  to 
make  this  work  effective.  It  would  have  to  be  done  at  their  cost 
and  by  means  of  teachers  whom  they  would  select,  but  whose  in- 
tellectual and  pedagc^c  qualifications  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  educational  authorities. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  the  work  thus  done  by  the  churches 
would  be  credited  to  the  general  course  of  the  child's  education 
in  the  public  school  records.  Hence  it  must  be,  as  I  have  already 
said,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  given  in  their  secular  training.    Fur- 
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ther,  this  religious  education  would  require  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  successive  periods  of  the  secular  education.  Attention  would 
require  to  be  paid  to  the  various  aspects  of  such  training  in  history, 
biography,  doctrine,  ethics,  etc. 

The  above  plan  calls  for  a  new  race  of  religious  teachers  and  it 
would  involve  the  church  in  a  new  propaganda  for  the  training 
of  such  men  and  women  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  It  would 
mean  the  setting  up  by  the  side  of  the  secular  school  a  school  of 
religion  lead  by  the  experts  who  know  their  Bibles  and  the  re- 
lationships of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  to  modem  civilization. 
These  teachers  must  have  intellectual  force  equal  to  our  public 
school  teachers  if  such  a  plan  expects  any  possibility  of  success ;  in 
addition  they  must  also  have  a  definite  moral  and  religious  aim,  a 
broad  tolerance  and  the  spirit  of  adaptability  to  the  real  convic- 
tions and  prejudices  of  a  most  diverse  population. 

If  the  above  plan  is  not  feasible  some  plan  should  be  made 
feasibility  for  the  sake  of  the  responsibility  we  owe  to  the  youth  of 
America  and  to  the  nation  in  which  these  youth  are  to  employ 
powers  of  shaping  and  leadership. 


Professor  D.  B.  Shumay  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  graduate  of  Gotting^n,  whose  children  have  attended  both  Ger- 
man and  American  schools,  spoke  recently  before  the  School  Mas- 
ters' Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity  regarding  the  external 
conditions  of  the  German  school  system.  He  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Germans  in  having  a  homogeneous  population 
which  naturally  render  race  problems  easier  than  with  us  in 
America  with  our  large  number  of  foreigners,  many  of  whom  do 
not  know  English.  The  population  in  Germany  is  also  static  while 
with  us  it  is  a  shifting  one.  In  a  city  like  Philadelphia  for  example, 
an  elementary  school  numbering  forty-seven  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  had  thirty-one  changes  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  families 
of  seventeen  children  moved  while  fourteen  children  from  outside 
schools  were  transferred  to  the  class.  In  Germany  also  regularity 
of  attendance  is  the  accepted  rule  while  in  the  United  States  we 
are  not  startled  to  see  children  on  the'  trains  during  the  school  year 
and  in  the  streets  out  of  school  hours. 

Professor  Shumway  has  this  to  say  concerning  the  contrast  in 
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the  distribution  of  vacations  between  Gennan  and  American  public 
schools : 

"A  most  important  factor  is  the  length  of  the  school  year,  and 
the  better  distribution  x)f  vacations.  As  a  rule  there  are  forty  or 
forty-six  weeks  as  against  an  average  of  forty  or  less  here  in  the 
public  schools  and  sometimes  as  low  as  thirty  or  thirty-two  in  the 
private  schools. 

"The  German  children  go  to  school  six  days  in  the  week — for 
six  hours  four  days,  and  four  the  other  two— Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays only,  when  they  have  half  holidays.  This  gives  thirty-two 
hours  of  instruction  as  against  our  usual  twenty-five.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  this  means  1,440  school  hours  as  against  our  1,000  at 
best  This  gain  of  440  hours  in  a  year  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
leaves  an  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  education  of  almost  four 
years.  With  reference  to  study,  German  children,  age  for  age,  are 
usually  more  mature  than  ours. 

"It  is  seldom  that  German  vacations  are  more  than  four  weeks 
long.  Climatic  conditions  make  this  fortunate  situation  possible. 
Three  usually  idle  months  of  the  American  school  child  are,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  studies,  largely  a  loss." 


Educational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

Polygamy 

This  play  is  intended  to  be  an  expose  of  the  political  and  finan- 
cial intrigues  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
iquity of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  celestial  marriage.  It  is 
'distinctly  an  educational  play,  provided  the  authors  have  not  dis- 
torted facts  to  produce  an  effect.  The  play  was  written  by  Har- 
vey O.  Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford  whose  long  investigations  have 
acquainted  them  with  existing  conditions  at  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  the  Mormon  capital,  the  second  act  showing  a  room 
at  the  Temple.  The  other  three  acts  picture  a  living  room  at  the 
home  of  a  charming  family  by  the  name  of  Whitman,  consisting  of 
the  father,  mother,  and  two  children  a  boy  and  a  girl,  still  of  school 
age.  Every  teacher  and  most  parents  will  sympathize  with  little  Rhoda 
in  her  struggles  to  write  a  composition.  Her  subject  is  "Joseph 
Smith"  and  what  to  write  about  him  more  than  that  he  was  a  great 
man  and  was  put  to  death  by  bad  men  is  her  dilemma.  Her  mother's 
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answers  to  her  inquiries  help  the  audience  to  an  understanding  of 
the  Mormon  viewpoint.  It  is  the  enforced  practice  of  plural  mar- 
riage on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whitman  that  constitutes  the  crux  of  the 
{Story.  Ramsey  Wallace  impersonates  Mr.  Whitman  with  con- 
vincing dignity  and  fidelity.  Chrystal  Heme  takes  the  part  of  Zina, 
Mr.  Whitman's  wife,  while  the  son  and  daughter  are  impersonated 
respectively  by  Howard  M.  Stuart  and  Pauline  Curley.  These 
young  people  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  play  although  they 
seem  to  be  of  an  age  when  judicious  parents  expect  their  offspring 
to  be  between  sheets.  One  of  the  New  York  papers  declares  of 
the  piece  that  it  "Vibrates  with  the  same  great  spiritual  overtones 
that  are  heard  in  Dante's  poems."  "Polygamy"  is  being  produced 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  Columbus  Circle. 

The  Silent  Voice 

If  consummate  acting,  a  tender  and  imaginative  story,  and  artistic 
stage  setting  have  in  them  the  elements  of  a  successful  play,  "The 
Silent  Voice"  deserves  and  will  achieve  all  the  success  possible  in 
this  rather  discouraging  season.  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  is  the  interpreter 
of  the  leading  part  of  the  play  which  is  founded  on  a  story  by 
Gouvemeur  Morris.  As  Montgomery  Starr,  musician  and  man 
t>f  wealthy  who  is  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  deafness  which  closes  his 
life  to  all  sound  and  drives  him  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  Mr. 
Skinner's  art  displays  a  delicacy  and  depth  that  carry  it  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  He  masters  the  art  of  lip  reading 
and  can  tell  what  people  are  saying  as  they  sit  or  walk  together  in 
Central  Park  opposite  his  apartment.  Thus  with  his  field  glasses 
he  learns  many  a  sorrowful  story  and  devotes  himself  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  relieving  the  sorrow  in  ways  that  are  full  of  mystery  to 
the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  Thus  he  finds  his  way  back  to  God 
whom  he  cursed  when  in  the  depths  of  his  affliction.  The  story  pre- 
'  sents  an  interesting,  religious  and  social  problem,  the  indicated  solu- 
tion of  which  is  both  sound  and  wholesome.  Mrs.  Skinner  as  Mil- 
dred Hallam,  wins  admiration  for  her  grace  and  beauty.  The  parts 
are  all  ably  taken.  The  use  of  stage  transparencies  enables  the  au- 
'dience  to  see  what  the  deaf  man  sees  through  his  glasses.  "The 
Silent  Voice"  is  such  a  play  as  doeth  good  to  the  heart  of  man. 
It  is  the  attraction  at  the  Liberty  Theatre. 
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Secret  Strings 

Free  instruction  in  dramatic  art  for  young  men  and  women 
who  aspire  to  histrionicism — this  is  the  noble  scheme  of  Mr.  Lou 
Tellegen,  the  young  star  of  Kate  Jordan's  play  "Secret  Strings,"  at 
Longacre  Theatre.  No,  this  is  not  in  the  plot  of  "Secret  Strings" 
but  an  actual  off-stage  ambition  in  which  Mr.  Lou  Tell^;en  expects 
the  co-operation  of  philanthropists  and  leading  actors.  Exponents 
of  drama,  comedy,  music,  and  farce  will  compose  the  faculty.  The 
announcement  of  the  plan  intensifies  interest  in  its  promoter  and 
in  his  play.  The  story  has  to  do  with  a  notorious  burglar  and  his 
scheme  of  robbing  a  chateau.  The  details  of  the  crime  are  arranged 
to  perfection.  It  is  a  daring  exploit  its  many  exciting  situations 
bringing  the  talent  of  the  company  into  brilliant  display.  The  ban- 
quet scene  in  which  the  family  at  the  chateau  are  shown  in  costimies 
of  a  masque  and  at  which  they  pretend  to  drink  tea  containing 
a  stupifying  drug  is  one  of  unusual  scenic  beauty  and  dramatic 
power.  The  climatic  twist  is  given  when  the  airish  count  and 
countess  turn  out  to  be  detectives  in  disguise.  As  Rene  Marguenne, 
the  burglar,  Mr.  Lou  Tellegen  gives  a  wonderfully  realistic  portrayal 
of  the  gentleman  crook.  EUs  company  is  thoroughly  competent  to 
give  him  the  kind  of  support  needed  to  make  the  performance  a 
long  continued  success.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  interested 
to  watch  the  development  of  that  school  for  coming  stars. 

Life 

This  remarkable  production  is  making  a  record  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House.  It  is  a  smashing  melodrama  of  the  kind  that 
'high-brow"  critics  ridicule  but  which  ordinary  humans  still  love 
to  see.  That  it  lays  hold  of  the  primitive  instinct  for  excitement 
is  proven  by  the  large  audiences  that  have  assembled  night  after 
night  for  several  months  and  by  the  ripples  and  waves  of  applause 
that  almost  constantly  roll  through  the  vast  auditorium.  To  the 
student  of  human  nature  the  audience  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
play. 

In  the  first  act  and  during  the  illustrated  interlude  a  boat  race 
between  Yale  and  Harvard  is  vividly  portrayed.  Bill  Reid  the 
stroke  of  the  Yale  crew  is  the  hero  of  the  piece.  He  represents  a 
t3rpe  of  noble  youth  that  can  be  found  in  every  college  in  the  land. 
Poor,  working  his  way  through  college,  brim  full  of  the  college 
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spirit,  clean  in  life,  strong  in  body,  and  popular  with  the  ^dents, 
Bill  Reid  sets  at  nought  that  all  too  popular  notion  that  the  pre- 
vailing t3rpe  of  college  man  is  of  the  loud-mouthed  spendthrift  sort. 
Of  course  this  hero  like  all  heroes  gets  into  trouble  and  gets  out 
again  in  a  manner  that  produces  the  whole  gamut  of  thrills  sought 
after  by  lovers  of  the  melodrama.  The  play  is  elaborately  staged 
some  of  the  scenes  being  remarkably  realistic  and  beautiful.  The 
boat  race,  the  observation  train,  the  escape  by  automobile  with  the 
exciting  pursuit  and  especially  the  last  scene  representing  the  hero 
and  his  bride  a-horse-back  among  the  mountains  of  Mexico  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 


THE  AIM  OF  COLLEGIATE  INSTRUCTION 

According  to  Dr.  Hadley  of  Yale  the  chief  aim  of  collegiate 
instruction  is  toward  the  preparation  for  public  service. 

"I  think,"  says  Dr.  Hadley,  **that  the  objective  which  should 
be  made  prominent  in  modem  collegiate  training  is  preparation 
for  public  service.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of 
colleges  as  distinct  from  groups  of  technical  or  professional  schools; 
and  I  think  that  when  this  object  and  purpose  is  made  dear,  it  tends 
to  give  a  motive  to  the  student  for  his  work  and  a  guide  by  which 
to  order  his  course  intelligently." 


Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happi- 
ness. 

George  Washington. 


In  a  republic,  education  is  indispensable.  A  republic  without 
education  is  like  the  creature  of  imagination,  a  human  being  without 
a  soul,  living  and  moving  blindly,  with  no  just  sense  of  the  present 
or  the  future. 

Chari.es  Sumner. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

DR.  HENRY  BUDD  HOWELL  in  his  recent  book,  "A  Foun- 
'dational  Study  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Arithmetic,"  (Macmil- 
lan),  gives  aid  to  all  educators  that  has  been  much  needed.  Parents 
also  should  read  this  book  because  in  the  modem  scheme  of 
education  much  of  the  teaching  in  elementary  grades  is  done  at 
home  while  the  school  teacher  has  time  for  little  more  than  to  out- 
line the  lessons  and  hear  the  recitations. 

Teachers  and  parents  alike  run  against  a  wall  when  they  reach 
the  point  where  they  say,  "Now  that's  clear,  isn't  it?"  and  the  child 
responds,  "I  don't  see  why."  We  have  all  had  our  patience  tried 
sorely  by  such  incidents  on  a  thousand  occasions. 

Dr.  Howell  makes  the  reason  for  our  embarrassment  clear, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  print,  and  unwittingly  points  to  the 
underlying  reason  for  the  Model  Store — ^a  demonstration  of  the 
unoccupied  niche  it  fills  in  school  work — vis:  making  the  basic  rea- 
son for  each  new  step  clear  to  the  child  so  his  later  practice  will 
bring  a  more  prompt  proficiency. 

The  following  paragraphs  selected  from  this  valuable  work  ap- 
pear in  the  section  devoted  to  psychological  studies  under  the  head 
Reasoning"  (Page  io6) : 

The  important  thing  for  the  teacher  to  know  in  connection 
with  problematic  work  in  arithmetic  is  that  the  reasoning  involved 
is  deductive  in  its  nature,  and  syllogistic  in  form  when  the  argument 
is  explicitly  stated.  ♦  ♦  ♦A  careful  analysis  and  classifi- 
cation of  children's  mistakes  in  problematic  arithmetic  with  a  view 
to  discovering  wherein  the  fault  usually  lies,  whether  in  failure  to 
recognize  the  major  premise  or  to  distribute  the  middle  term  or  to 
infer  the  concluding  judgment,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  one 
method  of  attack.  Necessary  presuppositions  to  such  experimen- 
tation would  be:  (a)  ability  of  the  child  to  get  thought  from  the 
printed  page,   (b)  experiences  by  the  child  of  situations  like  or 
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similar  to  those  presented  in  the  problem.  It  might  be  supposed 
(and  has  been  supposed)  that,  given  these  apperceptive  data,  suc- 
cess in  reasoning  is  for  the  most  part  assured.  Teachers,  however, 
find  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  They  call  failure  in  such  cases  lack 
of  "gumption."  Psychologists  give  it  a  higher  sounding  name. 
Whatever  we  call  it,  it  would  be  interesting  and  important  to  know 
specifically  at  what  point  in  the  process  lack  of  "gumption"  enters 
in  and  whether  it  is  a  lack  of  native  ability  or  of  "concept  of  meth- 
od" (in  which  case  it  can  be  remedied  by  training). 

Observation  of  children  and  a  few  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  native  ability  is  a  larger  factor  in  this  phase  of  arithmetic  than 
in  any  other  and  that  therefore  it  is  less  susceptible  to  improve- 
ment through  training.  ♦  ♦  * 

The  studies  of  Courtis  show  incidentally  that  the  introduction 
of  unconventional  language  and  of  irrelevant  numbers  upset  com- 
pletely those  children  who  sometimes  simulate  reasoning  through 
their  memory  of  typical  problems  and  solutions  as  ordinarily  pre- 
sented in  the  arithmetics  or  by  their  teachers.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Take  for  example  the  problem : 

If  3  hats  cost  $12,  what  will  i  hat  cost? 

Major  premise:  i  hat  cost  1/3  the  cost  of  3  hats; 

Minor  premise:  3  hats  cost  $12; 

Conclusion :  i  hat  costs  1/3  of  $12. 

♦  *  ♦  The  following  are  typical  examples  of  failure  to  resolve 
problems  not,  we  will  assume,  through  inability  to  get  thought  from 
print  or  through  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  situation,  but  through 
inability  from  one  cause  or  another  to  establish  a  correct  major 
premise. 

If  three  men  fall  nine  feet,  how  far  does  one  man  fall? 

Major  premise  (false) :  One  man  falls  1/3  of  the  distance 

of  three  men ; 
Minor  premise :  Three  men  fall  9  feet ; 
Conclusion :  One  man  falls  1/3  of  9  feet 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  cause  of  failure  to  grasp  the  major. premise  may  be 
either  lack  of  native  ability  (sagacity,  power  to  completely  apper- 
ceive  the  situation)  or  lack  of  a  "concept  of  method."  In  so  far 
as  it  may  be  the  latter,  it  is  a  matter  that  can  be  remedied  through 
training.  To  anticipate  what  has  been  said  in  another  connection 
(p.  145) :  "It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  practice  in  seeking 
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and  applying  the  major  premise,  without  which  little  success  can  be* 
hoped  for,  can  be  given  in  the  problematical  portions  of  arithmetic 
and  the  habit  thus  formed  can  be  carried  over."  It  is  not  meant 
that  any  such  formal,  logical  statement  as  that  set  forth  above 
shall  be  used,  but  rather  simple  direct  means  for  getting  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter  from  the  start,  from  which  point  forward  the 
child  must  be  given  the  chance  to  work  out  his  own  salvation." 

That  sentence  which  we  have  set  in  bold  type  is  the  point  where 
the  Model  Store  enters  the  educator's  work. 

The  tendency  of  the  child  who  has  grasped  a  rule  to  apply  that 
rule  rigidly  to  any  problem  stated  in  similar  form,  without  thought 
of  the  physical  relations  or  properties  of  the  objects  or  the  acts 
named  is  often  due  to  a  desire  to  do  what  the  teacher  orders,  ta 
avoid  trouble.  A  form  of  blind  obedience  takes  the  place  of 
reasoning.  But  the  teacher  who  has  a  Model  Store  available  can 
take  the  example  given,  order  the  children  to  buy  12  boxes  or  cans 
(instead  of  hats)  at  the  store,  secure  their  interest  in  what  they 
have  bought  by  the  play  element  in  the  buying  and  demonstrate  the 
first  problem  so  easily  that  it  hardly  seems  like  a  lesson — everybody 
gets  it  right  the  first  time. 

Then  present  the  second — ^the  falling  men — ^and  have  each  push 
three  packets  off  the  desk  to  the  floor.  Never  mind  the  momentary 
rattle — they  like  it. 

The  puzzle  becomes  entertaining  instead  of  confusii^. 

Here  is  a  "simple,  direct  means  for  getting  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  from  the  start." 

Every  children's  publication  has  its  puzzle  department.  But  no 
child  works  so  hard  over  the  printed  puzzles  as  over  the  little 
mechanical  trick  puzzles,  that  sell  by  the  millions  as  fast  as  they  are 
invented. 

The  store  materials  transpose  the  depressing  problems  of  the 
school  room  into  the  fascinating  trick  puzzle  that  is  fun — ^and  the 
lesson  sought  is  easily  taught. 

Many  a  class  would  work  faster  if  the  teacher  called  tfiem  alt 
puzzles  instead  of  that  dread  word  "problem." 
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THE  "CRACKER  BARREL"  OF  THE  MODEL  STORE 

Observing  a  lesson  in  discount  during  a  recent  call  at  a  school, 
the  writer  was  first  told  that  the  class  was  practically  a  unit  in  dis- 
covering for  the  first  time  throt^h  Model  Store  work  that  ''a 
discount  is  something  you  get  back."  That  new  comprehension 
made  the  lesson  interesting. 

But  before  it  was  half  over  the  teacher  turned  to  the  writer 
and  said:    "What  shall  I  do — ^they  are  all  through?" 

"Do  they  really  understand  it— every  one  of  them  ?" 

"They  seem  to,  surprisingly." 

"Well,  for  practice,  have  them  figure  the  discount  on  each  item 
purchased,  add  together  and  thus  prove  the  first  result." 

They  had  caught  the  idea  of  a  subject  usually  distasteful  and 
hard  to  understand  so  quickly  that  the  lesson  period  was  too  long. 

Did  you  ever  have  that  experience  in  abstract  teaching? 


Editor  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  printed  a  story  of  his  boyhood  in  a  recent  issue  which  shows 
how  a  teacher  in  the  earlier  days  struggled  with  the  unreasoning 
mind  of  the  child,  groping  for  that  efficiency  which  the  Model 
Store  does  its  part  to  produce. 

After  discussing  different  names  for  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
he  says : 

"But  Constantinople  is  an  awful  name!  And  the  Office  Win- 
dow man  can  distinctly  remember  an  old  country  schoolmaster  who 
added  to  its  terrors  by  spelling  the  name  in  this  way:  'C-O-N, 
con,  there's  your  Con;  S-T-A-N,  stan,  there's  your  stan,  there's 
your  Constan;  T-I,  ti-  there's  your  ti,  there's  your  stanti,  there's 
your  Constanti ;  N-O,  no,  there's  your  no,  there's  your  tino,  there's 
your  stantino,  there's  your  Constantino;  P-L-E,  pie,  there's  your 
pie,  there's  your  nople,  there's  your  tinople,  there's  your  stantinople, 
there's  your  Constantinople.'  This  orthography  was  the  delight  of 
the  boys  of  the  school,  and  it  certainly  fixed  the  spelling  of  Con- 
stantinople in  those  boys'  minds  forever." 


The  store  work  requires  a  little  "gumption"  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  it  certainly  does  fix  things  in  the  pupils'  minds  forever. 


Book  Mention 

History  of  Education.  By  Levi  Seeley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Third  Re- 
vised Edition.  American  Book  Comi>any. 
The  American  Book  CcHnpany's  announcement  in  our  Decem- 
•ber  issue  of  a  revised  edition  of  Seeley's  History  of  Education 
prompted  us  to  send  for  a  copy  for  our  library.  Our  thought  was 
and  is  that  no  collection  of  bodes  on  education  can  be  considered 
complete  without  Seeley  up  to  date.  This  edition  does  bring  the 
subject  right  up  to  the  year  1914.  It  contains  as  much  needful  in- 
formation as  can  be  compressed  within  its  dimensions  and  the  form 
of  the  book  makes  it  valuable  because  of  its  handiness.  The  author 
writes  comprehensively  on  recent  educational  movements.  For 
instance,  we  want  to  know  his  opinion  on  the  Montessori  Method. 
He  gives  it  to  us  in  a  few  brief  crystalline  paragraphs  drawing 
parallel  columns  to  show  contrasts  and  likenesses  with  the  kinder- 
garten. His  concluding  statement  will  be  accepted  as  the  clearest 
and  sanest  judgment  that  can  be  rendered  on  the  subject  at  the 
present  time.    The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.25. 


College    Life,    Its   Conditions   and    Problems — ^Arranged    and 

edited  by  Morris  Garland  Fulton,  Professor  of  English  in 

Davidson  Collie.    (MacMillan,  $1.25.) 

A  book  that  aspires  to  combine  ideas  with  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  good  writing  has  multiplied  considerably  its  task  of 
winning  the  attention  of  the  average  reader.  The  quality  of  the 
writing  in  this  book,  however,  has  made  the  task  less  impreg- 
nable. We  predict  a  wide  use  for  these  essays  by  the  general 
public  as  well  as  in  the  class  room. 

In  no  book  of  our  acquaintance  have  such  great  names  in  educa- 
tion been  associated  with  some  of  the  best  of  their  productions 
relative  to  the  purpose,  ideals,  and  management  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  college.  The  educational  gospel  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Thomas  Huxley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  Viscount  James  Bryce — to  men- 
tion only  a  few  names  of  contributors  to  this  series — ^is  an  almost 
indispensable  equipment  for  an  educator;  it  is  not  less  thought- 
producing  to  the  parent  and  the  layman  taxpayer.    The  topics  for 
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discussion  and  writing  practice  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapters 
take  away  the  text  book  appearance  of  the  volume,  and  the  list  of 
reference  books  at  the  end  is  invaluable. 


A  Hand  Book  of  Vocational  Education — (Macmillan,  $1.00)  is 
both  thorough  going  and  timely.  The  author  Joseph  S.  Taylor, 
Ph.  D.,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York,  is  a  well 
trained  writer  of  school  text  books,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  given 
us  in  compact  form  the  gist  of  the  historical  and  present  day  con- 
dition of  education  abroad  and  at  home,  together  with  a  wise  in- 
terpretation of  these  systems  relative  to  America. 

"In  this  day  of  agitation  and  clamor  for  change,"  says  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, "the  greatest  need  is  for  accurate  information,  a  proper  per- 
spective, and  a  judicial  consideration  of  values." 

The  value  of  this  book  is  in  its  good  sense,  and  in  its  matching 
facts  with  suggestions  for  change  that  are  not  so  revolutionary  thai 
they  throw  out  of  balance  the  whole  educational  system.  The  key 
note  of  the  book  is  the  necessity  of  supplanting  rather  than  demol- 
ishing present  cultural  training. 

"What  we  need,"  says  the  author,  "is  a  new  system  of  schools  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  present  system  and  to  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  education  and  industry."  The  concrete  sug- 
gestion is  vocational  subjects  after  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
year,  with  only  a  small  amount  of  pre-vocational  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 


loox  Tests  of  Food  Beverages  and  Toilet  Accessories.  By  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley.  Published  by  Hearst's  International  Library 
Co.,  119  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City.    Price,  $1.25,  net. 

This  is  a  volume  of  250  pages  representing  his  official  tests  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  a 
reference  work  of  undoubted  value  to  Domestic  Science  Instruction 
and  an  honest  and  efficient  guide  to  housekeepers  in  the  purchase 
or  choice  of  articles  for  family  consumption.  Not  only  are  products 
rated  and  marked  as  to  their  purity  by  the  Doctor's  comments  con- 
cerning the  claims  in  the  advertisements  of  the  various  commodities 
and  on  the  labels,  constitute  competent  warning  for  the  purchase  of 
other  similar  articles. 
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Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

"OLD  GLORY" 

Ho !  all  the  world  I  Behold  Old  Glory ; 
Sing,  ye  freemen,  that  gallant  story. 
See  it  waving  in  the  sunbright  light. 
Where   close  its  red,   white  and  blue  unite. 
High  among  the  undulating  bars. 
Radiant  gleam  its  heaven-bom  stars. 
'Tis  America's  flag,  that  proudly  flies, 
To  kiss  sweet  freedom,  in  the  skies. — 
Col.  Wm.  L.  Visscher,  in  "Poems  of  the  South  and  other  Verse. 

4e    4e    ♦    4e    4e 

Every  teacher  should  read  "With  Lincoln  at  the  White  House," 
in  the  January  issue  of  Harper^s  Magazine.  The  article  was  com- 
piled and  edited  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  from  the  Unpublished 
Diaries  of  John  Hay,  and  is  rich  in  historical  matter.  No  teacher 
can  afford  to  miss  it. 

4e      4e      ♦      4e      4e 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction:  For  the  reader  who  enjoys 
coming  face  to  face  with  old  friends  of  rhyme  and  story,  whether 
it  be  a  rollicking  character  from  Tobias  SmoUet,  a  quaint  old  friend 
from  Dickens,  or  a  well-remembered  personality  in  European  liter- 
ature, this  volume  will  be  of  great  practical  use,  of  educative  value, 
and  of  infinite  interest.  The  author  gives  the  name  and  setting  of  all 
the  anywise  conspicuous  characters  in  prose  and  poetry,  English 
and  European  of  modem  times.  Following  the  most  important 
ones  there  is  a  brief  critical  estimate  by  the  best  literary  critics, 
such  as  Samuel  Coleridge,  William  Hazlitt,  or  Matthew  Arnold; 
such  extracts  form  a  working  guide  to  the  widest  range  of  litera- 
ture.— (Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction.  By  William  S.  Walsh. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

♦      ♦      4e      4e      4e 

The  Prise  of  Life:  Here  we  have  another  of  Wilfred  T.  Gren- 
feirs  delightful  books.  The  author  says  "the  prize  of  life  is  to 
be  won  every  day."  The  winner  is  always  a  hero;  just  as  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  was  a  heroine.  The  doctor  wins  it 
who  works  not  for  his  fees  but  for  his  patient,  and  who  seeks  by 
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his  teachings  to  eliminate  the  need  for  his  own  services ;  the  banker 
who  tries  to  safeguard,  not  his  personal  gain,  but  his  client's  con- 
fidence; the  merchant  who  rejoices  not  in  his  profits,  but  in  his 
utility  and  the  good  values  he  gives ;  the  educator  who  seeks  to  de- 
velop not  scholarship  primarily,  but  character;  the  housewife  who 
lives,  not  for  personal  adornment,  but  for  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  home.  So  to  every  class,  in  every  rank  in  life,  there  comes 
their  call.  The  prize  is  obtained  in  the  act  of  answering  that  call. — 
(The  Prize  of  Life.    By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell.    The  Pilgrim  Press.) 

4e      4e       ♦      ♦      4e 

The  River:  Here  we  have  a  wonderful  story  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  American  Desert,  which  in  a  large  degree  depends  on 
the  control  of  the  all  but  untamable  Colorado  River  and  subsequent 
extensive  irrigation.  It  is  a  volume  of  intense  interest  from  cover 
to  cover,  breathing  accomplishment  of  things  worth  while.  The 
romance  running  through  the  book  is  well  worth  while. — (The 
River.     By  Ednah  Aiken.     Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

4e      ♦      ♦      ♦      4e 

The  Gilded  Chrysalis:  This  is  a  book  from  the  pen  of  new 
American  author  who  promises  much.  She  has  style,  and  more 
important  by  far — literary  quality.  Her  heroine,  a  girl  brought  up 
in  the  ways  and  luxuries  of  smart  society,  who  has  spent  her  girl- 
hood in  Paris,  marries  a  college  professor  and  goes  to  live  in  a 
typical  American  college  town.  Her  social  and  intellectual  ad- 
ventures there  are  entertainingly  related,  but  the  main  point  and 
plot  of  the  novel  show  how  she  eventually  finds  herself,  after  some 
indiscretions  and  wayward  interludes,  as  the  real  helpmate  of  her 
husband  in  his  work. — (The  Gilded  Chrysalis.  By  Gertrude  Pahlow. 
Duffield  &  Co.) 

4e      ♦      4e      4e      ♦ 

Rambles  Around  Old  Boston:  This  is  a  delightful  volume  de- 
picting the  "storied  town  of  'crooked  little  streets,' "  containing 
twenty-four  illustrations  in  tint  by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  A  glance  at 
the  chapter  headings  will  prove  its  value  to  teachers  everywhere : — 
The  Storied  Town  of  Crooked  Little  Sreets;  Old  State  House, 
Dock  Square,  Faneuil  Hall;  Copp's  Hill  and  Old  North  (Christ) 
Church  Region ;  The  Common  and  Roundabout ;  Over  Beacon  Hill ; 
The  Water  Front ;  Old  South,  King's  Chapel,  and  Neighborhood, 
and  Picturesque  Spots. — (Rambles  Around  Old  Boston.  By  Edwin 
M.  Bacon.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
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Tales  of  The  Trail:  The  poet  laureate  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
James  W.  Foley,  offers  another  welcome  collection  of  his  hearty 
verses  in  rural  dialect,  under  the  title  ''Tales  of  the  Trail/'  Says 
the  Dial  "In  this  book  of  western  verse,  as  its  sub-title  styles  it, 
the  author  strengthens  his  claim  to  be  ranked  with  those  older 
poets  of  the  West,  Eugene  Field,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  His 
lines  have  the  unmistakable  ring  of  large-hearted  geniality  and 
abounding  humor."  The  following  little  poem,  one  included  in  the 
volume,  exemplifies  the  humor  of  the  collection: 

A  HORSE  TRADE 

"Hello  1"  says  I. 
"HeUor  says  he. 
I  never  see  th'  man  afore. 
"Swap?"  says  I. 
"Dunne,"  says  he, 
"Mebbe,  mebbe— I  ain't  shore." 
"Th  bay?"  says  I. 
"Th  gray?"   says  he. 
'       "Swap!"  says  we,  an'  both  unhitched. 
"Fine  horse."  says  I. 
"O*  course,"  says  he, 
An'  in  a  minute  we  had  switched. 

"Git  up!"  says  I. 

"Git  up!"  says  he. 

An'  both  them  horses  stood  stock  still! 

"Balk?"  says  I. 

"Yep !"  says  he. 

"Mine  too  I"  says  I,  laughin',  fit  to  kill. 

"Say!"  says  I. 

"Hey!"  says  he. 

"Guess  that's  horse  apiece,"  says  we. 

"Good  day!"  says  I. 

"Good  day!"  says  he. 

Best  joke,  b'  gosh,  I  ever  see! 

(Tales  of  The  Trail.    By  James  W.  Foley.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 


Mr.  John  Galsworthy's  new  novel,  "The  Freelands,"  b^an  in 
Scribner's  ms^zine  for  January.  Another  interesting  feature  of 
this  number  is  "Kipling's  Children,"  four  drawings  by  Jessie  Will- 
cox  Smith.  Teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  an  hitherto 
unpublished  essay  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — ^"On  the  Choice  of 
a  Profession,"  with  an  introductory  note  by  Lloyd  Osboume. 


Answers  to  1000  Pertinent  Queries 

(601-650 

Questions  in  December  Number 
By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

601.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  for  a  time  a  student  in  the  celebrated 

Manor-House  School,  in  Church  street,  Stoke-Newington, 
England. 

602.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote  "The  Barefoot  Boy." 

603.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  in  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  England. 

604.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  said  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  : 

"I  think  of  one  whose  genius  was  angelic;  who  swept  all 
the  chords  of  human  passion  with  fingers  that  shook  with 
the  stress  of  their  inspiration." 

605.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote   "Dred." 

606.  Alfred  Tennyson  lived  at  Parringtop,  on  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

607.  Robert  Browning  wrote  the  beautiful  poem,  "O  Lyric  Love" 

in  memory  of  his  wife,   Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

608.  Jean  Ingelow  wrote  "The  Long  White  Seam." 

609.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  made  famous  by  his  Essay 

on  Milton. 

610.  Elizabeth  Browning  wrote  the  lines: 

"It   takes   a   soul 

To  move  a  body;  it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses." 

611.  Daniel  Webster  said  of  Charles  Dickens:    "He  has  done 

more  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  English  poor  than 
all  the  statesmen  Great  Britain  has  sent  to  Parliament." 

612.  Mary  Ann  Evans  (George  Eliot)  was  bom  at  Arbury  Farm, 

Warwickshire,  England. 

613.  William  Makepiece  Thackeray  studied  art  in  Paris  and  Rome. 

614.  John  Ruskin  wrote  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 
6x5.    Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 

616.  George  Eliot,  in  "Romola"  gave  voice  to  the  following  lines: 

"If  there  is  wickedness  in  the  street,  your  steps  should 
shine  with  the  light  of  purity;  if  there  is  a  cry  of  anguish,, 
you  should  be  there  to  still  it." 

617.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  said  of  William  Wordsworth: 

"The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone, 
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The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
And  chance-sown  daffodil  have  found 
Immortal  life  through  him." 
6i8.    Thomas  De  Quincey  contracted  the  opium  habit  from  taking 
the  drug  to  relieve  toothache. 

619.  Thomas  Campbell  said: 

"  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  m3rstical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shado?7S  before." 

620.  Thomas  Moore  was  a  great  society  favorite. 

621.  Irving  Bachellor  wrote  "Bben  Holden." 

622.  Kate  Douglas  Wlggin  wrote  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens." 

623.  Oliver  Goldsmith  immortalized  his  father  in  the  famous  "Dr. 

Primrose"  of  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

624.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  "Rasselas,"  his  masterpiece,  to 

defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  mother. 

625.  Robert  Bmns  was  bom  in  a  little  thatch-roofed  cottage,  be- 

hind which  rippled  the  waters  of  the  "Bonnie  Doon." 

626.  Edward  Gibbon  wrote  "The  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman 

Empire." 

627.  Hannah  Moore  wrote  "The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain." 

628.  James  Boswell  was  the  biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

629.  Alexander  Pope's   "Universal  Prayer"  was  as  follows: 

"Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe 
To   hide    the   fault    I    see; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That    mercy    show    to    me." 

630.  Joseph  Addison's  letters  to  the  Tattler  were  signed  C.  L.  I.  0. 

631.  John  Gay,  on  his  death  bed  said: 

"Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  so  once;  but  now  I  know  it." 

632.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  of  Daniel  Defoe's  "Robinson  Crusoe" : 

"Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  it  were  longer." 

633.  George  Berkeley  was  the  author  of  the  line,  "Westward  the 

course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

634.  Aldwincle,   Northamptonshire,   England,  was  the  birthplace 

of  John  Dryden. 

635.  Samuel  Butler  wrote  the  lines: 

"For  truth  is  precious  and  divine. 
Too  rich  a  thing  for  carnal  swine.' 
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636.  John  Milton  wrote  "Lyddas." 

637.  John  Dryden  wrote  his  finest  poem,  "Alexander's  Feast," 

in  honor  of  St.  Cecelia's  Day,  in  a  single  night. 

638.  Shakespeare  said: 

"Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness 
And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

639.  Bdmund  Spencer's  grave,  after  having  been  neglected  for 

thirty  years,  was  marked  by  a  monument  erected  by  Anne, 
Countess  of  Dorset. 

640.  Francis  Bacon  was  called  the  "Father  of  Experimental  Sci- 

ence." 

641.  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  statesman,  writer  and  philosopher  was 

beheaded  by  order  of  Heiuy  VIII. 

642.  John  Wydiffe  was  called  "The  Morning  Star  of  the  Refor- 

mation." 

643.  WilUam  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  "The  Snow  Shower." 

644.  George  Herbert  said,  "A  handful  of  good  life  is  worth  a  bushel 

of  learning." 

645.  Henry  James  was  called  "The  Father  of  Super-Realism." 

646.  Of  Emily  Bronte  it  was  said:    "She  was  as  unsociable  as  a 

storm  at  midnight." 

647.  Jack  London  wrote:    "Before  Adam." 

648.  James  Russel  Lowell  in  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  said: 

"  'Tis   heaven   alone   that   is   given    away 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer." 

649.  Julian  Hawthorne  wrote  a  life  of  his  parents  entitled:    "Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne  and  His  Wife." 

650.  Coppet,  not  far  from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  was  the  home  of 

Madame  de  Stael's  father,  Baron  Necker,  and  here  she  held 
her  famous  literary  court. 


Pedagogy 

Examination  Questions  from  Several  States 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 


1.  What  physical  defects  should  the  teacher  be  able  to  detect  in 
pupils  and  seek  to  have  corrected? 

Defective  eye-sight  or  hearing,  defects  of  the  vocal  organs,  ade- 
noids, curvature  of  the  spine,  stoop  shoulders,  and  improper  breath- 
ing. 

2.  What  constitutes  the  proper  assignment  of  a  lesson? 

In  the  proper  assignment  of  a  lesson  the  teacher  should  review 
the  old  lessons  and  aid  pupils  to  call  up  related  ideas  and  new 
ideas  of  the  lesson ;  he  should  state  the  aim  of  the  advanced  lesson, 
and  remove  the  difficulties  that  would  block  the  pupil's  efforts. 

3.  How  may  self-activity  be  encouraged  in  the  pupil  and  how  is 
it  often  suppressed? 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  encourage  self-activity,  the  pupil 
must  be  given  something  to  do  that  will  be  both  interesting  and 
beneficial.  This  work  must  not  deteriorate  into  play,  but  must  be 
a  mental  exertion,  directed  by  a  definite  aim.  Self-activity  is  sup- 
pressed by  an  attempt  to  keep  the  pupil  too  quiet,  and  by  givii^ 
him  too  much  assistance. 

4.  What  incentives  would  you  use  to  secure  punctual  and  rtga- 
lar  attendance? 

Make  school  work  interesting;  offer  prizes  for  regular  attend- 
ance ;  keep  an  Honor  Roll. 

5.  Point  out  the  advantages  of  immediate  rather  than  delayed 
punishment  for  offenses. 

Immediate  punishment  connects  the  offense  with  the  punishment 
and  thus  forms  an  association  of  crime  with  subsequent  punish- 
ment. 

6.  What  preliminary  arrangements  would  you  make  for  the 
opening  day? 

The  teacher  should  ascertain,  before  the  first  day  of  school, 
something  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  district.     He  should  get 
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in  close  touch  with  the  officers  and  he  should  visit  the  school ;  he 
should  plan  to  utilize  the  churches,  the  libraries,  and  the  homes  of 
the  community  for  the  improvement  of  his  school ;  he  should  have 
a  definite  program  arranged. 

7.  Besides  the  school,  what  other  influences  are  helping  to  edu- 
'cate  the  child? 

The  church;  the  government;  newspapers;  fraternal  organiza- 
tions ;  the  home ;  science. 

8.  Distinguish  between  sense-perception  and  apperception. 

A  sense-perception  is  the  consciousness  of  an  object  present  to 
the  senses.  An  apperception  combines  different  sensations  into  one 
percept;  as,  the  uniting  of  the  different  percepts  of  trees,  houses, 
hills  and  valleys  into  one  complete  image  of  a  landscape. 

II 

I .  What  relation  does  pedagogy  bear  to  psychology  ? 

Pedagogy  is  based  upon  psychological  laws.  Pedagogy  bears 
upon  the  practical  side  of  teaching,  and  psychology  upon  the  theo- 
retical side. 

2.  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  recitation? 

A  good  recitation  should  inform  the  teacher  what  the  pupil 
knows  and  how  he  knows  it.  It  should  enable  the  teacher  to  And 
tout  what  the  pupil  does  not  know  and  why  he  does  not  know  it ; 
jit  should  aid  the  pupil  to  clearly  relate  the  present  lesson  to  previous 
lessons;  it  should  afford  an  opportunity  to  explain  difficulties;  it 
should  train  pupils  in  original  expression;  it  should  build  char- 
acter. 

3.  Name  some  good  and  some  bad  incentives  to  study.  What 
do  you  think  of  stars,  demerits,  etc.  ?    Why  ? 

Good  incentives  are:  Desire  to  succeed;  desire  for  promotion; 
desire  for  approbation;  desire  for  knowledge;  desire  to  please.^ 
Bad  incentives  are :  Fear  of  punishment ;  prizes ;  desire  to  be  con- 
spicuous. The  use  of  stars,  demerits,  etc.,  is  questionable,  as  such 
incentives  are  likely  to  confuse  the  means  with  the  aims  of  school 
work. 

4.  Is  there  any  difference  between  interest  and  amusement? 
If  so,  what  is  the  difference? 

Yes.  Interest  means  applied  attention  for  a  definite  purpose, 
but  amusement  implies  only  momentary  attention  and  no  aim. 
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5.  How  important  is  the  text-book  in  teaching? 

The  text-book  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  advanced  school 
work.  While  its  purpose  must  never  be  confused  with  that  of  the 
teacher,  still,  in  handling  large  classes,  the  teacher  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  text-book.  In  brief,  the  chief  work  of  the  text-book 
consists  in  providing  facts,  definitions,  rules,  laws,  and  principles. 

6.  What  would  you  do  to  break  a  boy's  will  ? 
No  teacher  should  attempt  to  break  a  boy's  will. 

Ill 

I.  Explain  an  inductive  method. 

An  inductive  method  of  teaching  geography  would  be  to  b^n 
with  the  home  and  with  field  work  and  lead  up  to  the  geography 
of  the  county,  state,  nation,  continent,  hemisphere  and  world. 

2.  Explain  a  deductive  method. 

A  deductive  method  of  teaching  geography  would  be  a  reversal 
of  the  proceedings  outlined  in  the  first  answer. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  incentives  to  which  a  teacher  may  properly 
appeal  in  order  to  stimulate  pupils  to  study. 

Desire  to  excel,  desire  to  please,  desire  for  approbation,  desire 
for  promotion,  and  to  satisfy  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  class  mode  of  instruction  over 
an  individual  mode? 

More  enthusiasm  and  better  answers  are  secured  by  class  in- 
struction than  by  individual. 

5.  State  definitely  what  qualities  of  character  you  would  aim  to 
develop  in  pupils  by  means  of  the  recitation. 

Self-confidence,  clear  and  quick  thinking,  and  good  judgment 

6.  Distinguish  exposition,  drill,  and  examination  in  the  recita- 
ticni,  and  state  the  purpose  of  each. 

Exposition  is  explaining.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  clear  the  facts 
of  the  lesson.  Drill  is  repeating.  Its  purpose  is  to  deepen  im- 
pressions. Examination  is  testing.  Its  purpose  is  to  find  out  what 
the  pupil  knows. 


List  of  Books  for  Reading  and  Study 

in  the 

Educational  Foundations  Normal  Course 

(Books  may  be  ordered  of  Educational  Foundations,  3.1-33  B.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.) 

History  and  Principles  of  Education 

^Monroe — ^Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education $1.25 

Painter — ^History  of  Education 1.20 

Quick's — ^Educational  Reformers 1.50 

Spencer — ^Education 38 

Harris — Phychological  Fotmdations  z.50 

•Home — ^Ph&osophy  of  Education 1.50 

Butler — ^The  Meaning  of  Education i.oo 

•Bagley — ^The  Educative  Process 1.25 

Colvin — ^The  Learning  Process 1.25 

James — ^Psychology  (Briefer  Course) 1.60 

•James — ^Talks  to  Teachers 1.50 

♦Dewey — ^The  School  and  Society i.oo 

DeGarmo— Herbart  and  the  Herbartians i.oo 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 30 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 30 

Dexter  and  Garlich — Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom 1.50 

Yocum — Education,  Culture  and  Democracy 1.25 

Ruediger — Principles  of  Education 3.00 

*Bolton — ^Principles  of  Education 3.00 

Davidson — ^History  of  Education i.oo 

Chancellor — ^A  Theory  of  Motives,  Ideals  and  Values  in  Education 1.75 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

♦Taylor — Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading '90 

♦Taylor — Composition  in  the  Elementary  School -90 

♦McMurry — The  Method  of  Recitation 90 

•Walsh — ^Methods  in  Arithmetic   i  25 

McMurry — Special  Method  in  Arithmetic .70 

•Strayer — The  Teaching  Process 1.25 

Meumann — The  Psychology  of  Learning 2.00 

Seeley — New  School  Management 1.25 

Hinsdale— The  Art  of  Study  i.oo 

Hamilton — The  Recitation 1.25 

Smith — The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics i.oo 

♦DeGarmo — ^Essential  of  Method 65 

Chubb — The  Teachmg  of  English      72 

Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott — Teaching  of  English 1.50 

♦Dexter  and  Garlick — A  Primer  of  School  Methods 80 

Redway — The  New  Basis  of  Geography i.oo 

Mace — Method  in  History    i.oo 

Jones — Teaching  Children  to  Study  (The  Group  System  Applied) 80 

♦McMurry — How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study 1.25 

School  Management 

♦Shaw — School  Hygiene i.oo 

♦Taylor — Class  Management 90 

Perry — The  Management  of  a  City  School 1.25 

♦Chancellor — Teaching  and  Management i  .00 

Bagley— Class  Room  Management 1.25 
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it  is  quite  another  thing  for  him  to  discover  the  spirit  of  life  itself 
in  order  to  relate  his  expert  ability  to  the  drift  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

When  a  university  man  puts  his  profession  before  that  of  re- 
sponsible leadership  in  social,  political,  moral  and  industrial  life, 
biecoming  a  self-centered  specialist,  he  ceases  to  be  a  real  factor 
in  the  modem  world.  We  have  already  a  thousand  men  who  can 
make  money  to  one  man  who  can  think  independently  and  can 
lead  other  men  in   their  thinking. 

"Leaders,  not  followers"  should  be  more  generally  the  motto 
of  educational  training.  • 


BY-PRODUCTS  OF  EDUCATION 

AN  American  educator  has  pointed  out  that  the  direct  product 
of  English  schools  is  a  little  indifferent  Latin  verse;  but  the 
by-products  are  the  men  who  run  the  Indian  Empire.  As  a  French- 
man might  put  it,  "Culture  is  what  remains  after  we  have  forgotten 
what  we  have  learned." 

This  training  in  resourcefulness,  the  inculcating  of  that  habit 
of  mind  and  will  that  never  says  die,  pervades  the  air  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  schools  and  seems  to  get  into  the  blood  of  students.  Al- 
though this  spirit  is  not  as  thoroughly  associated  with  intellectual 
endeavor  as  many  scholars  would  wish  to  see  it,  its  force  as  a 
fortification  of  the  will  must  command  tremendous  respect. 

After  all,  what  is  education  if  it  is  not  the  training  of  the  will, 
and  the  making  it  proficient  in  work?  What  good  is  scientific 
training  or  any  other  kind  of  training  in  fact,  that  does  not  some- 
how impart  with  its  precepts  the  faculty  that  gets  these  precepts 
accomplished?  Education  is  merely  a  pretty  idealism  without  the 
"will  push."  Thomas  Huxley  gave  an  immortal  definition  of  edu- 
cation when  he  called  it  "a  training  that  gives  to  a  man  the  ability 
to  do  the  thing  he  ought  to  do  when  it  ought  to  be  done,  regardless 
of  whether  he  feels  like  doing  it  or  not." 

It  is  a  great  question  in  the  minds  of  many  acquainted  with  edu- 
cation in  America  whether  we  do  not  make  things  too  easy  for 
students,  especially  for  college  students.  Our  elective  system  and 
great  free  trade  routes  of  education,  our  early  specializing  upon 
things  that  happen  to  be  most  interesting  to  students,  our  great 
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areas  of  play  and  social  amusements^  ranging  through  a  wide  gamut 
including  a  hundred  branches  that  the  traditional  college  never 
heard    of — ^all    these    combine    to    deceive    the    undergraduate 

into  thinking,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  educator,  that  college  life  is 
just  "one  big  game."  The  question  frequently  arises  whether  the 
trivial  and  jovial  note  is  not  struck  too  hard  and  too  often,  whether 
we  do  not  get  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  college  course  as  a 
kind  of  four-years  sentimental  journey  before  the  real  work  of 
life  begins. 

But  college  life  is  not  merely  preparation ;  it  is  life.  The  boys' 
careers  begin  and  get  their  permanent  bent  during  these  days.  The 
average  youth  forms  his  life  habits  in  preparatory  schools  and  in 
college.  His  student  enthusiasm,  his  love  of  traditions  and  what 
he  calls  his  college  spirit,  may  be  lost  later  in  his  geographical  or 
vocational  business  of  life,  but  his  habits  persist.  Was  it  not  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  who  said,  "Habit  is  ten  times  nature"  ?  Habits 
of  persistent  work  should  be  encouraged  and  insisted  upon,  not  left 
to  spasmodic  dashes  previous  to  examination,  because  these  habits 
persist  in  the  man  and  are  carried  over  into  every  phase  of  his  suc- 
ceeding life ;  these  are  more  than  by-products  of  education. 


JOHN  HUSTON  FINLEY 

OUR  COVER  design  this  month  presents  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Dr.  John  Huston  Pinley.  His  name  also  appears  in  our 
list  of  Editorial  Counsellors  and  Contributors.  No  man  can  occupy 
the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  great  Empire 
State  who  is  not  a  recognized  leader  of  thought  and  an  educational 
expert  of  highest  caliber.  Dr.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper  commanded 
a  world-wide  influence  from  that  position.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  for  19 14  contains  the  following  suitable  ref- 
erence to  his  successor: 

"On  the  second  day  of  July  1913,  the  Board  of  R^ents  elected 
Dr.  John  Huston  Finley  as  President  of  The  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education.  Doctor  Fin- 
ky  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  was  educated  at  the  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  High  School,  at  Knox  College  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.   His  career  as  an  educator  was  inaugurated  with  an  ex- 
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perience  as  a  teacher  in  a  district  school.  He  later  attended  Knox 
Collie  and  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  his  graduation,  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  had  elected  him  its  president.  After 
serving  in  this  position  for  seven  years,  he  became  associated  with 
Harper's  and  McClure's  as  an  editor  and  for  three  years  held  the 
professorship  of  politics  in  Princeton  University.  In  1903  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  served 
in  that  capacity  tmtil  elected  to  the  office  which  he  now  occupies. 
A  dozen  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  country  have  recognized 
his  public  and  educational  achievements  by  conferring  honorary 
d^;rees  upon  him.  In  1910-11  he  was  honored  by  being  chosen  as 
the  Harvard  University  exchange  lecturer  on  the  Hyde  Foundation 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  As  trustee,  director  and  arbitrator,  he  has 
had  wide  experience  in  large  business  enterprises  and  in  many  social 
and  industrial  problems  which  have  afforded  him  an  tmusual  op- 
portunity to  study  the  educational  needs  of  the  American  people. 
This  extensive  experience  in  the  professional  side  of  education  and 
this  personal  knowledge  of  business  affairs,  have  given  him  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  practical  demands  whidi  conditions  of  the 
present  day  place  upon  the  public  schools. 

"President  Finley  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  second  century 
of  the  operation  of  the  public  school  S3rstem  of  the  State.  He  knows 
the  history  of  its  growth  and  development.  He  sees  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  exceptional  service  to  the  State,  which  is  afforded 
him,  and  he  brings  to  his  assistance  in  the  work  a  training  and  an 
experience  which  give  him  a  broad  vision  of  its  great  possibilities. 
In  no  branch  of  his  administrative  work  has  he  shown  greater  in- 
terest or  a  keener  determination  for  broad,  effective,  constructive 
work  than  in  the  field  of  elementary  education." 


The  War  of  1914--The  Crime  of  the  Century 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

Of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;  President  of  the  National 

Educational  Association. 

WHAT  shall  we  say  of  the  raging  tragedy  of  today?  We  shall 
say  that  it  is  the  most  hateful  of  all  wars.  It  is  in  its  essence 
dvil  war,  splitting  in  twain  the  best  of  human  civilization.  It  is 
a  senseless,  aimless  conflict,  without  hate  except  that  which  it  has 
itself  engendered.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  saber- 
rattlers  and  war  traders,  connived  at  through  their  accessories  in 
the  cotmdls  of  Europe.  It  is  the  inevitable  culmination  of  an 
accursed  series  of  blunders  and  crimes,  the  ''Balance  of  Power," 
the  ''Armed  Peace,"  and  the  secret  deals  of  an  outward  diplomacy 
masking  the  batteries  of  war  tmder  the  guise  of  pledges  of  peace. 
We  shall  find  that  the  trend  of  events  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
moved  directly  toward  this  end.  We  shall  acquit  no  nation  of 
complicity;  Belgium  alone,  of  those  who  suffer  today,  goes  into 
the  conflict  with  dean  hands. 

The  great  forces  of  sodety,  intelligence,  commerce,  labor,  have 
risen  more  than  once  to  prevent  or  to  postpone  the  final  crash. 
They  were  bound  to  fail.  The  right  was  on  their  side,  but  the 
war-makers  controlled  the  machinery.  In  the  rush  from  ultimatum 
to  ultimatum  no  voice  of  reason  could  be  heard.  To  common  sense, 
common  decency,  and  common  interests,  the  diplomatists  would 
not  listen.  We  may  frankly  admit  that  we  who  hoped. for  peace 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  human  interest  would  finally  con- 
trol the  course  of  the  great  nations  of  Etu'ope.  Three  hundred 
millions  of  peace-loving  people,  for  whom  the  nations  should  exist, 
could  not  save  the  nations  from  wreckage.  War  must  be  made 
on  the  instant  or  it  would  not  be  made.  Hence  those  who  made 
it  gave  no  time  to  the  protests  of  commerce  and  finance.  No  force 
could  stop  them.  The  march  of  events  from  the  first  dreadnought 
to  the  last  destroyer  runs  with  the  statdy  predsion  of  the  fates. 

No  single  event  brought  on  the  war,  though  many  have  been 
accessory  to  it.  Not  the  least  of  these  has  been  the  persistent 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  join  in  the  aboUtion  of  piracy  at  sea. 
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The  death  of  an  archduke,  a  reddess  word  in  Ulster,  a  random 
shot  anywhere  along  the  firing  line,  might  have  precipitated  the 
crash  at  any  time.  The  "fattening  of  the  nations,"  so  necessary 
between  wars,  was  complete  in  the  eyes  of  the  war  makers.  We 
can  now  see  that  it  was  all  inevitable,  given  the  premise  of  the 
"armed  peace."  The  "Balance  of  Power"  can  never  keep  its  bal- 
ance. In  the  rape  of  Belgimn,  "the  grossest  violation  of  inter- 
national law  since  Napoleon,"  Great  Britain  finds  a  moral  sanction, 
for  doing  what  she  was  already  pledged  to  do.  But  the  whole 
"policy  of  encirclement"  of  Germany  was  her  creation.  She  was- 
bound  to  share  the  fate  of  her  allies  in  this  sordid  entanglement, 
which  rested  at  bottom  on  the  mutual  interests  of  the  money-lenders 
of  France  and  the  money-spenders  of  St.  Petersbtug.  Thus  bound 
together  by  twos  and  threes  on  a  slippery  incline,  as  mountaineers 
on  a  glacier,  there  could  be  no  certain  foothold.  A  false  step  in  the 
diplomacy  of  Vienna  engulfs  a  continent.  The  war,  originally  for 
nothing  at  all,  is  fast  becoming  a  fight  for  existence  to  the  republic 
of  France  and  to  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  as  well;  to  the  im- 
perial rule  of  Germany  it  was  such  a  struggle  from  the  beginning. 

It  matters  little  now  who  bears  the  greatest  blame.  One  Kaiser 
more  or  less  could  do  little  mischief  were  not  all  materials  for  mis- 
chief laid  ready  at  his  hand.  For  ten  years  each  nation  concerned 
hate  piled  the  ivtd  for  the  final  burning.  That  no  one  man  should 
bear  the  torch  for  such  a  kindling  is  a  lesson  most  obvious.  The 
highest  dtity  of  any  nation  to  its  people  is  to  let  them  keep  the  peace. 
This  lesson  of  the  hour  should  grind  into  our  hearts. 

The  mailed  fiist  has  crashed  through  the  delicate  far-flung  fab- 
ric of  our  civilization,  sweeping  away  as  cobwebs  all  that  we  have 
cherished.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  as  strong  as  their 
armies. 

"Law  is  for  the  weak;  force  is  for  the  strong;  law  is  a  make- 
shift; war  is  a  reality."  This  dictmn  of  the  pangermanist  is  the 
doctrine  of  all  war.  The  incident  at  Zabem^  the  military  mur- 
ders of  men  who  dare  to  speak,  the  seizure  of  Belgium,  slap  our 
law  in  the  face. 

All  Europe  is  today  tmder  martial  law.  Martial  law  is  the. 
law  of  war.  It  is  the  paralysis  of  all  dvil  law.  In  war,  all  laws 
are  silent.  Thi^  barbarism  takes  its  revenge.  It  wiU  take  it  over 
and  over  again,  so  long  as  civilization  rests  its  defense  on  barbar- 
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ism.  Even  a  ''holy  war/'  if  such  an  anomaly  ever  existed,  could 
be  carried  on  only  by  methods  most  unholy. 

The  war  system  must  go.  No  reform  is  secure  for  a  moment 
while  this  system  lasts.  And  it  is  not  the  system  of  one  state  alone. 
We  may  crush  the  German  machine,  which  the  arrogance  of  rivals 
has  done  so  much  to  build  up.  The  war-cry  of  the  3ritish  jingoes 
has  helped  the  saber-rattlers  to  get  the  strangle-hold  on  Germany. 
But  the  war  machine  of  Germany  will  soon  rise  again  unless  all  the 
rival  machines  are  swept  away  as  well.  We  must  find  some  system 
of  national  defense  less  hideously  dangerous  to  the  interests  it  pre- 
tends to  protect. 

Those  who  rule  by  force  and  fear  have  their  fits  of  madness 
when  their  power  begins  to  wane.  Dread  of  the  loss  of  power  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  bloodiest  follies  in  history.  This  war  is 
the  more  wicked  because  it  is  unfair.  Oiu:  cannon  are  as  fatal  to 
our  friends  as  to  our  enemies.  For  our  friends  are  not  all  in  one 
camp,  nor  our  enemies  in  another.  Courage,  virtue  and  patriotism 
are  not  divided  on  racial  lines. 

There  can  be  no  abiding  civilization  without  secmity  of  prop- 
erty and  life.  There  can  be  no  abiding  peace  save  in  democracy. 
There  can  be  no  security  in  democracy  while  absolutism  is  its  neigh- 
bor. Democracy  is  a  system  of  government  which  enables  people 
to  mind  their  own  business.  Absolutism  finds  its  main  interest  in 
some  form  of  robbery  of  the  people  it  holds  in  its  chains.  Europe 
has  no  room  for  both.  This  Absolutism  well  knows.  This  Democ- 
racy must  realize. 

If  the  peace  which  shall  sometime  follow  leaves  any  of  the  people 
of  Europe  helpless  in  their  own  affairs,  it  will  be  only  a  temporary 
truce.  The  same  abuses  will  bring  the  same  murderous  and  un- 
discriminating  remedy.  Thus  it  is  that  ''history  repeats  itself," 
for  in  this  imremembering  world,  "history  is  made  only  to  be  im- 
mediately forgotten." 

Here  is  the  work  for  the  statesman.  It  is  his  part  to  see  that 
history  does  not  repeat  Itself,  that  the  old  blunders  and  crimes 
shall  not  blast  the  future.  And  never  had  Europe  more  need  of  a 
statesman  than  today.  In  what  chancellery  of  Europe  can  such  a 
man  be  found? 

War  is  mere  wreckage,  with  no  power  for  good  in  itself.  It 
destro3rs  far  more  of  good  than  evil.    The  outlook  is  dark.    Mill- 
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tarism  is  again  in  the  saddle.  The  blood  of  the  nations  is  ebbing^ 
Defeat  means  the  evil  ferment  of  rancor,  the  abiding  spirit  of  re- 
venge. Victory  means  vainglory,  the  growth  of  the  uncanny  bubble 
of  national  egotism.  Victory  and  defeat  of  forty  years  ago  have 
been  the  largest  factor  in  the  rule  of  the  war  system  of  today.  The- 
"nightmare  of  Europe"  that  rose  from  Gravdotte  and  Sedan  over- 
spread all  the  nations.  Whichever  side  may  win  in  the  flaming 
Ardennes  will  find  within  itself  a  foe  more  wily  and  more  dangerous 
than  any  encountered  on  the  battlefield.  If  Germany  is  to  be  re- 
deemed she  must  save  herself.  Not  all  the  battalions  of  Europe 
can  cure  her  of  the  war  poison.  The  other  infected  nations,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  rest,  must  likewise  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  ''Rule  Britannia"  and  ''Deutschland  ueber  Alles" 
blend  into  one  time  when  played  by  a  military  band. 

The  hour  for  mediation  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The  ear- 
nest men  of  Europe  look  to  the  United  States  for  the  final  decisive 
action.  Ours  is  the  only  great  nation  not  sinking  in  the  quicksands. 
America  alone  can  reach  out  the  hand  of  extrication.  ''The  final 
help,"  said  a  London  publicist,  recently,  "is  the  mighty  duty  of 
America.  It  is  the  greatest  opportunity  to  be  had  in  history." 
Whatever  form  the  efiforts  of  President  Wilson  may  take  the  demo- 
crats of  Europe  will  give  him  every  support. 

The  one  ultimate  hope  is  that  instead  of  the  Concert  of  Powers, 
ever  out  of  time  and  tune,  we  may  have  a  Concert  of  Peoples,  a 
gathering  not  of  soldiers,  war  agents,  and  diplomats,  but  an  assem- 
bly of  good  men  devoted  to  the  common  welfare  of  Europe. 

Whether  the  outlook  be  dark  or  bright,  the  duty  of  all  good 
men  is  the  same.  "God  tosses  back  our  failures  that  we  may  hegtn 
again."  So  we  may  begin  here  and  now.  We  may  bind  up  wounds! 
We  may  strike  off  chains!  We  may  comfort  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  The  peoples  will  be  weaker,  exhausted  in  money,  in 
courage,  in  intelligence,  in  hope.  The  standards  of  life  will  all 
be  lower.  Worse  than  this,  war  relaxes  the  stamina  of  coming 
generations.  The  man  who  is  left  determines  what  the  future  shall 
be.  Like  the  seepl  is  the  harvest.  The  human  harvest  that  war 
must  yield  is  that  of  lessened  human  efficiency. 

In  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war  we  shall  strive  for  the  more 
abtmdant  life,  for  a  saner,  wiser,  and  more  patriotic  public  opimon». 
and  for  a  public  consdenoe  which  will  make  another  great  war  im- 
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possible.  If  Europe  shall  have  better  days  she  must  deserve  them. 
In  this  we  brothers  in  America  must  help.  Kinfolk  to  all  the  nations, 
"tmder  the  flag  where  hatred  dies  away,"  we  have  a  great  privilege 
and  a  great  duty. 

No  finer  word  has  been  spoken  than  this  of  Professor 
Lowes  Dickinson  of  Cambridge: 

''Let  war  be  declared  and  every  individual  in  a  nation  is  ready 
to  lay  down  his  goods  and  his  life.  This  is  why,  to  some  noble  men, 
war  appears  as  a  noble  thing.  But  what  makes  it  appear  so  is  the 
passion  misled  into  its  service.  That  passion  is  needed  for  the 
good  things  of  life,  for  good  instead  of  evil,  for  truth  instead  of  lies, 
for  love  instead  of  hate.  To  turn  it  into  these  channels,  the  friends 
of  reason  are  always  working.  For  the  moment  their  voice  will 
not  be  heard.  But  as  the  war  pursues  its  dreadful  course,  as  its 
fatal  and  unforeseen  consequences  unroll,  the  fact  of  what  we  are 
doing  b^[ins  to  penetrate  from  our  senses  to  our  imiagnation,  as  the 
dreadful  awakening  succeeds  to  the  stunning  shock,  it  will  be  for 
the  friends  of  reason  to  drive  home  the  lesson,  first  and  chiefest  into 
their  own  heart  and  brain,  then  if  strength  be  given  them,  into  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  That  is  our  war,  the  eternal  and  holy 
war  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  reason.  In  this  dark  hotu*  of  our 
defeat  let  us  not  forget  it." 


The  publishers  of  Educational  Foundations  respectful- 
ly urge  our  readers  to  give  attention  to  the  announcement 
of  a  subscription  contest  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Ciollege  presidents  and  school  principals  can  safely 
recommend  the  enterprise  to  teachers  and  students  as  a 
worthy  and  dignified  means  of  securing  funds  for  school  or 
vacation  expenses.  The  prize  is  offered  to  give  added  a&est 
to  the  campaign,  but  every  subscription  secured  represents 
a  profit  to  the  agent  regardless  of  the  prize. 
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EDUCATION— THE  AMERICAN  PASSION 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "Why  Go  to  CoUege";  "The  Man  of  Egypt";  "The  Modernizing  of 

the  Orient,"  etc 

THE  SUPREME  passion  of  Americans  is  not  for  money,  but 
for  education. 

However  diverse  may  seem  to  be  the  American  ambition,  when 
it  is  embodied  before  the  eyes  of  foreigners  in  a  globe  trotter,  or 
before  American  eyes  in  the  economic  competitive  struggles  of 
our  great  cities,  he  who  studies  seriously  either  the  sources  or  the 
tendencies  of  American  institutions,  becomes  convinced  of  America's 
inherent  and  universal  desire  to  educate  her  sons  and  daughters. 

This  educational  bent  belongs  to  the  nature  and  as  well  to  the 
earliest  tradition  and  heritage  of  the  people.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
"strain  of  blood,"  which  marked  America's  separation  from  the 
mother  coimtry.  The  Pilgrims  decided  at  the  start  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  whto,  landing  upon  these  shores,  they  built  their  school- 
houses  and  established  their  colleges  along  side  of  their  churches. 

**If  a  boy  in  any  country  village,"  writes  James  Russell  Lowell, 
''showed  tmcommon  parts,  the  deigyman  was  sure  to  hear  of  it. 
He  and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor,  if  there  was  one,  talked  it  over, 
and  that  boy  was  sure  to  be  helped  onward  to  college;  for  next  to 
the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  otu*  ancestors  beUeved  in  a  college 
education,  that  is,  in  the  best  education  that  was  to  be  secured. 
The  system,  if  system  it  could  be  called,  was  a  good  one,  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection.  Ah!  how  the 
parents — ^nay,  the  whole  family — ^moiled  and  pinched  that  their 
boy  might  have  the  chance  denied  to  them!" 

Early  Forces  and  Foundations 

In  these  hard,  utilitarian  days  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
inclined  to  forget  that  education  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealths,  that  it  has  been  the  sign  of  the  country's 
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intellectual  independence  even  as  the  constitution  signified  her 
political  freedom.  These  early  foundations  in  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  laid  by  our  fathers  in  struggle  and  poverty  "under  "such 
sullen  and  averted  stars/'  lifted  the  states  out  of  mere  geographical 
emigration  into  the  reahn  of  the  ideal,  the  intellectual  and  the  abid- 
ing. When  we  consider  what  sacrifices  our  fathers  made  for  early 
American  education,  how  with  that  /tmerring  prescience  of  mind, 
as  dear  as  their  faith  was  firm  even  when  leading  a  seemingly  for- 
lorn hope,  they  laid  fast  hold  of  instruction  as  their  very  life,  even 
in  these  latter  days  of  prodigal  educational  expenditure  we  must 
say  with  Dotme, 

"We  are  scarce  our  father's  shadow  cast  at  noon." 

America  then  as  India,  Egypt,  South  Africa  and  the  far-flung 
lines  of  British  Empire  today,  felt  the  presence  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Consult  the  early  secular  literattu^  of  the  colonies  where 
we  find  such  names  of  intellectual  consequence  as  those  of  Higgin- 
son,  Cotton,  Winthrop,  Sheppard,  Wilson,  Norton  and  Davenport. 
These  elder  American  statesmen  were  not  the  narrow,  dogmatic 
representatives  of  later  Puritanical  days,  nor  were  they  the  vidgar 
materialists  sometimes  found  in  present  day  statecraft.  They 
took  the  torch  of  learning  as  did  Milton,  and  other  English  Puri- 
tans, directly  from  the  hands  of  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  "rare  Ben"  Johnson.  We  read  in  Stoughton's  Election 
Sermon,  preached  in  1668  that  ''God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he 
might  send  choice  grain  out  into  this  Wilderness.**  These  early 
pioneers  desired  that  their  ventiu"e  should  be  practically  and  ma- 
terially profitable  but  they  believed  that  there  is  no  lasting  profit 
for  the  body  that  does  not  include  the  advantage  of  the  soul  and 
the  mind. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  has  pointed  out  that  the  Virginia 
Company  had  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  banks  of  the  James  River 
than  it  set  apart  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing 
a  college  for  teaching  the  Indians  the  principles  of  Christianity  and 
the  Latin  language;  at  the  same  time  money  was  raised  in  England 
for  a  school  to  prepare  children  for  this  college. 

In  the  early  foundations  of  these  colleges  three  objects  actuated 
the  early  colonists:  The  teaching  of  the  Humanities  and  of  Hebrew, 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  spiritual  training  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  education  of  the  Indians,  that  they  might  become  missionaries 
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of  a  higher  civilization  to  their  race.  Although  this  latter  educa- 
tional project  was  eventually  abandoned,  the  attempt  was  both 
praiseworthy  and  significant  of  the  underlying  purpose  and  ten- 
dency of  American  education.  We  have  a  graphic  glimpse  of  this 
early  Indian  education  in  a  letter  written  by  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
to  tiie  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  in  1663 : 

'*I  make  bold,"  he  says,  "to  send  heere  inclosed  a  land  of  rarity. . 
It  is  two  papers  of  Latin  composed  by  two  Indians  now  scoUaxs 
in  the  CoUedge  in  this  country,  and  the  writing  is  with  their  own 

hands Possibly  as  a  novelty  of  that  kind  it  may  be  acceptable, 

being  a  reall  fruit  of  that  hopefull  worke  b^gun  amongst  them 

testifying  thus  much  that  I  received  them  of  those  Indians  out  of 
their  own  hands,  and  had  already  answers  from  them  in  Latin  to 
many  questions  that  I  propounded  to  them  in  y*  language,  and 
heard  them  both  express  severall  sentences  in  Greek  also.  I  doubt 
not  but  those  honorable  jauUnss  ScietUiairum  (the  Royal  Society) 
will  gladly  receive  the  intelligence  of  such  Vestigia  Doctrinae  in  this 
wilderness  amongst  such  a  barbarous  people." 

We  find  on  the  Massachusetts  statutes  twenty-two  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  the  order  that  every  child  should  be  taught 
"to  read  and  tmderstand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital 
laws  of  the  cotmtry"  while  taxation  for  education  was  one  of  the 
first  axioms  in  early  American  govenunent.  It  was  a  vital  and 
revolutionary  beginning;  it  meant  that,  as  Emerson  pointed  out 
many  years  ago,  the  poor  man  whom  the  law  dods  not  allow  to 
take  an  ear  of  com  when  starving,  nor  seize  a  pair  of  shoes  for  his 
freezing  feet,  is  nevertheless  allowed  to  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  the  rich  and  say,  "You  shall  educate  me,  not  as  you  wiU,  but  as 
J  will:  not  alone  in  the  elements,  but,  by  further  provision,  in  the 
languages,  in  sciences,  in  the  useful  and  in  elegant  arts." 

In  1635  fifteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  New  England 
colony,  we  find  the  Boston  Latin  school  being  founded,  modeled 
after  the  English  grammar  school.  Three  years  later,  1638  Har- 
vard College  came  into  being.  Yale  arrived  in  170 1  while  William 
and  Mary  College  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  established  in  169 1,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  generosity  of  the  English  King  and  Queen  whose 
names  it  bore.  It  was  for  this  college  that  James  Blair,  a  Scottish 
colonist  urged  "for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  the  colonists"  contribu- 
tions, and  received  from  the  attorney  general,  the  official  gf  the 
Crown,  the  answer,  "Dam  your  souls!  make  tobacco  I" 
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One  can  but  wonder  what  historical  changes  would  have  been 
leoorded  if  such  officials  had  taken  the  position  toward  early  Ameri- 
can education  that  I^ord  Macaulay  took  toward  the  education  of 
the  East 

Washington,  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  without 
pay  as  well  as  meeting  his  own  expenses,  made  a  generous  bequest 
in  his  will  towards  the  founding  of  a  National  University  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1825  established  the  University  of  Viiginia,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  French  sentiment,  as  Princeton  later  drew  its  example 
from  Scotch  universities.  Wealth  to  these  early  founders  meant 
means,  and  the  end  was  men. 

Out  of  the  early  beginnings  America  has  foiged,  not  a  national 
system  of  education  but  one  in  which  each  state  is  supreme  as  to 
the  methods  and  organization  and  extent  of  the  control,  while  in 
every  state  diildren  are  educated  at  public  expense  and  free  educar 
tion  exists  to  the  very  end  of  the  college  or  university  course. 

The  seriousness  with  which  America  considers  education  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  '191 1  $426,250,434  was  spent  by  the 
various  states  on  elementary  education  in  schools  that  enrolled 
I7>8i3f853  pupils.  This  amotmt  was  more  than  one-third  of  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  national  government,  and  exceeded  twice 
over  the  expenditure  of  all  the  states  for  all  other  purposes.  This 
sum  was  raised  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  local  communities  which 
sustained  these  schools,  the  direction  being  through  School  Boards 
whose  members  are  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  towns  or  districts. 

To  the  above  enrollment  must  be  added  the  pupils  of  private  and 
religious  bodies,  many  thousands  of  students,  while  more  than 
one  million  children  are  taught  annually  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  schools  of  the  country.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  for 
example,  are  expended  yearly  in  the  education  of  Catholic  youth 
in  the  state  of  New  York  alone. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  where  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  a  non-political  officer  of  the  Government, 
collects  and  analyzes  educational  data  and  statistics,  is  the  ad- 
visory agent  of  the  nation  in  the  great  work  of  unifying  and  stand- 
ardizing the  varied  forces,  methods  and  text  books,  all  of  which 
are  constantly  growing  more  and  more  diverse  and  multifold.  The 
work  of  this  agent  is  not  by  authority  but  by  influence,  and  this  in- 
.fluence  or  advice  is  an  increasing  factor  in  American  education. 
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Modem  Evolution  of  the  American  School  Boy 

The  following  table  indicates  in  general  the  evolution  of  the 
American  school  boy  through  his  various  educational  grades  from 
the  cradle  to  his  graduation  at  the  professional  school  at  the  aver- 
age age  of  twenty-five  years. 

Kindergarten,  entrance  at  four  years  of  age. 

Elementary  or  common  school,  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age — 
subjects  the  "three  R's,"  Uterature  and  sdence. 

High  School  or  endowed  preparatory  school,  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Subjects,  mathematics,  English  literature,  history, 
languages  and  science  if  the  student  is  going  on  to  college,  commer- 
cial subjects  if  he  meditates  pltmging  directly  into  business. 

College  or  University,  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  of ,  age. 
Subjects:  languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  together  with 
scientific,  economic  and  social  and  poUtical  studies  of  wide  range. 

Professional  or  vocational  schools  or  graduate  schools;  ages 
of  students  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years;  subjects,  special 
life  pursuits  such  as  Law,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Theology,  and 
Technical  callings  of  various  kinds. 

The  school  types  that  nearest  resemble  the  English  models 
upon  which  American  educational  systems  have  been  largely  shaped, 
are  the  private  or  endowed  preparatory  schools  like  Lawrenceville 
or  Hill  School,  Groton  or  Hotchkiss.  These  institutions  remind  one, 
both  in  the  housing  of  the  students  and  the  emphasis  upon  the  life 
of  the  school  and  character-making,  of  EngUsh  t3rpes  like  Harrow 
and  Rugby.  Tradition,  however,  is  naturally  a  much  smaller  de- 
ment in  these  institutions  and  things  intellectual  and  subjects  nearer 
to  subsequent  life  work  are  more  prominent.  The  dependence  and 
connection  of  these  preparatory  institutions  upon  a  half  dozen 
of  the  older  universities,  both  in  examination,  preparation  and  in 
loyahty  of  ideal,  are  similar  to  the  ties  that  unite  the  eight  or  nine 
big  Public  Schools  of  England  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
relative  to  private  schools  in  1911-12  shows  an  enrollment  of  141,467 
pupOs  in  attendance,  more  than  23,000  over  any  other  year  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  further  report  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  students  in  attendance  upon  private  schools  has 
varied  only  slightly  in  the  last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  in  population.  -  In  1911-12  one  in  nine  of  all  the 
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pupils  of  high  school  age  in  the  United  States  were  in  attendance  at 
private  schools.  The  2,044  private  schools  reported  in  the  same 
year  a  value  of  total  equipment  of  $110,735,584,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  $26,877,256  or  a  total  investment  of  about  $137,500,000. 
The  income  of  these  private  schools  amounted  in  19 13  to  approxi- 
mately $10,500,000,  while  $1,250,000  were  received  from  benefactors. 
The  schools  expended  in  19 13  upon  buildings,  sites  and  improve- 
ments, $4,500,000.  As  r^ards  the  denominational  schools  reported 
in  1911-12,  there  were  2,044  ui  the  list:  no  were  Baptist,  37  Con- 
gregationalist,  93  Episcopalian,  44  Friend,  50  Lutheran,  108 
Methodist,  68  Presbyterian,  755  Roman  Catholic,  94  scattered 
through  other  denominations,  while  683  were  non  sectarian. 

The  High  Schools  of  the  United  States  which  are  the  more  demo- 
cratic bodies,  furnishing  excellent  equipment  at  far  less  expense, 
resemble  the  new  Preparatory  or  Board  schools  of  England  and 
daim  today  the  vast  proportion  of  American  youth  of  the  academy  or 
preparatory  school  grade.  Among  these  preparatory  institutions 
we  find  in  the  last  thirty  years  an  increase  from  1,400  schools  to 
12,000  schools  while  High  School  attendance  has  doubled  in  the 
last  eighteen  years. 

We  find  here  both  bo3rs  and  girls  and  the  institutions  reveal  a 
tendency  to  become  increasingly  the  focal  centres  of  community  and 
social  life,  especially  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities.  In  the  larger 
centres,  the  school  buildings  are  utilized  outside  of  school  hotu:s 
for  night  schools,  for  lecture  cotuses  at  which  fathers,  mothers  and 
friends  of  students  are  admitted  without  charge,  and  also  for  as- 
semblies for  the  discussion  of  the  larger  dvic  or  municipal  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

In  a  questionaire  which  I  conducted  recently  with  one  hundred 
university  graduates,  I  asked  the  question  as  to  their  preference 
between  the  high  school  or  the  private  or  boarding  achool  for  boys* 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  answers  favored  the  high  school,  and 
the  answers  seemed  to  follow  this  ratio  quite  regardless  of  whether 
the  graduates  themselves  had  been  prepared  at  one  or  the  other  of 
these  institutions.  The  preference  for  the  freer  democratic  air  of 
the  high  school  in  addition  to  the  smaller  expense  was  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  of  a  greater  seriousness  of  study  among  high 
school  pupils — ^less  passion  for  play — and  a  more  democratic  at- 
mosphere.   The  figures  quoted  above  showing  how  private  boarding 
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schools  are  constantly  and  increasingly  being  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  reveal  the  steady  growth  of  two  definite 
lines  of  preparatory  training,  the  endowed  schools  and  along  side 
of  them  the  marvellous  expansion  of  high  school  education. 

When  we  come  to  the  American  coU^e  and  university,  we  ap- 
proach types  of  institutions  that  almost  defy  classification.  A 
generation  ago,  it  was  comparatively  simple  and  intelligible  to  speak 
of  a  collie  education,  since  everyone  knew  then  that  it  meant  a 
liberal  training,  in  language,  history,  philosophy  and  in  certain 
sciences.  As  Bishop  Comenius  once  said,  the  college  existed  "to 
train  generally  all  who  are  bom  men  for  all  which  is  htunan."  Since 
our  fathers'  time,  however,  the  rise  of  natural  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, the  industrial  awakening  of  a  continent,  the  inception  of  new 
and  wonderfully  equipped  universities  for  vocational  training,  and 
the  wide-spread  popularity  of  an  elective  rather  than  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  have  converted  the  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning  into  complex  and  almost  inextricably  organized  bodies. 
We  have  in  place  of  the  regulation  curricultun  specialization  and 
research  work  to  meet  a  multitude  of  new  vocations.  Students, 
especially  in  the  universities,  now  belong  to  every  walk  of  life  and 
are  no  longer  being  trained  merely  for  the  law  and  the  church. 
Courses  of  study  are  limited  only  by  the  inventive  genius  of  a  new 
and  rapidly  advancing  people  whose  characteristics  and  modem 
demands  the  curricula  reflect.  Along  side  of  literature  and  science 
virtually  every  well-equipped  institution  offers  courses  in  forestry, 
industrial  engineering,  education,  journalism,  library  work,  public 
service,  commerce,  domestic  sdenoe  and  a  score  of  other  diverse 
subjects. 

At  Harvard  University,  for  example,  there  was  a  generation  ago 
the  simple  scheme  of  letters  and  sciences  which  existed  as  late  as  the 
time  of  James  Russell  Lowell  ai^l  Professor  Holmes,  when  the  aim 
was  not  for  making  a  living,  but,  in  the  phrase  of  one  of  these  early 
educators,  to  assist  the  youth  "to  make  his  soul,"  when  every  boy 
was  supposed  to  take  the  same  studies  in  order  to  secure  his  A.  B. 
degree.  We  found,  not  long  since,  that  this  same  seat  of  learning 
required  but  one  subject  for  all  its  students,  English  composition, 
while  it  has  been  stated  that  if  a  man  should  try  to  take  all  of  the 
courses  now  offered  by  this  University,  he  would  have  to  live  and  work 
for  two  hundred  years. 
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Here  and  there  are  found  Colleges,  Amherst  Collie,  for  example, 
which  still  ding  chiefly  to  the  narrower  curriculum  of  languages  and 
letters  and  philosophy,  with  a  limited  amount  of  science.  These 
institutions,  however,  find  their  course  a  difficult  one.  They  are 
rowing  against  the  full  stream  of  industrial  modernity  in  America, 
and  against  .pubUc  opinion  that  says,  "You  must  teach  my  boy 
something  practical,  something  he  can  use  in  his  business  or  I  shall 
send  him  to  an  institution  where  he  can  receive  such  training.'' 
Recently  we  read  an  article  in  a  prominent  New  York  Weekly  upon  the 
subject  "Cultiu-e  and  Agriculture,"  which  reveals  the  cry  of  the 
present-day  American  populace.  It  was  a  plea  for  culture  in  the 
so-called  "cow  collies"  as  they  are  sometimes  styled  in  the  West, 
a  plea  for  culture  as  defined  in  the  terms  of  related  knowledge. 

"But  my  plea,"  writes  the  author  of  this  article,  "is  for  culture 
in  colleges  and  especially  in  the  Agricultural  colleges.  Any  college 
has  the  due  tp  the  way  to  it.  Interest  is  the  beginning — any  inter- 
est— ^it  has  been  noticed  often  that  graduate  students  who  loafed 
through  their  under-graduate  years,  woke  up  in  the  Law  school  or 
Medical  department  and  worked  with  interest  and  ability.  Why  is 
that?  The  answer  is  obvious.  They  saw  the  rdation  of  law  or 
medicine  to  life,  to  their  life.  And  as  for  the  Agricultural  schools, 
they  can  reach  out  in  the  same  way.  All  they  have  got  to  do  is  to 
teadi  that  all  they  are  learning  about  pigs  and  oats  is  true  of  men. 
If  faculties  of  our  agricultural  schools  would  take  the  utilitarian 
interests  of  the  students  in  the  course  of  Agriculttu-e  and  would 
show  them  the  human,  social  significance  of  all  they  are  learning,  they 
would  not  only  give  them  a  very  modem  and  a  sadly  needed  culture, 
but  they  could  easily  indte  them  to  an  interest  in  life  which  would 
carry  them  through  any  of  the  subjects  known  to  the  old  culture  of 
the  old  schools." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mind  of  man  has  not  yet  concdved  much 
beyond  the  things  that  are  taught  today  in  certain  universities  and 
special  schools  of  the  United  States.  Like  the  accommodating  li- 
brarian, if  he  has  not  got  it,  the  College  President  will  order  it  by 
first  post.  The  story  is  rdated  of  an  up-to-date  college  President 
of  "tmappeasable  enex^gy"  who  recdved  at  his  office  one  morning  a 
young  man  who  wished  to  study  Choctow,  a  vanishing  Indian  dia- 
lect. The  President  is  portrayed  as  saying,  "We  have  no  depart- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  Choctow  this  morning,  but  if  you  wiU  be 
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good  enough  to  call  again  this  afternoon,  we  will  then  have  one  or- 
ganized for  you.** 

Even  in  women's  colleges  in  America  which  are  growing  apace 
and  have  been  expanding  and  increasing  rapidly  since  1865,  especially 
in  the  new  co-educational  institutions  of  the  West  and  the  South, 
Uberal  cidtiu"e  of  the  old  sort  tends  to  give  way  before  subjects 
utilitarian  and  scientific,  like  sanitation,  home  industries  and  a 
score  of  coiu-ses  upon  household  economics  and  feminine  affairs. 

Education  is  the  American  passion  but  it  must  be  immediately 
useful  vocationally  to  appeal  to  the  great  majority. 


Religious  and  Moral  Teaching  at  Tuskegee 

By  Booker  T.  Washington 

THROUGHOUT  the  years  since  the  establishing  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  students,  a  work 
which  is  at  present  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  number 
of  different  organizations. 

The  Sunday  morning  service  is  conducted  by  the  Chaplain  of 
the  institute,  the  evening  service  by  myself.  At  these  Sunday 
evening  services  I  have  always  endeavored  to  give  talks  to  the 
students  along  lines  that  would  tend  to  develop  their  moral  char- 
acter. A  number  of  these  addresses  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished tmder  the  title,  "Character  Building."  All  the  students 
of  the  institution  are  required  to  attend  Sunday  School  as  well  as 
the  daily  evening  prayers.  There  are  in  addition  to  these  religious 
exercises,  which  all  are  required  to  attend,  a  number  of  voluntary 
reUgious  organizations  carried  on  by  the  students  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  teachers.  Among  these  are  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  the  Friday  evening 
prayer  meeting.  The  greater  part  of  the  personal  reUgious  in- 
struction of  the  students  is  done  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  institute 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Yoxmg  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Not  only  have  I  been  interested  in  the  moral  and  religious  life 
of  the  students  tmder  my  supervision,  but  I  have  also  interested 
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myself  in  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  negro  people  generally. 
I  fowid  when  I  came  to  Alabama  to  take  charge  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  that  there  was  great  need  for  improving  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  life  of  the  Negro  ministers  of  this  section  of  Alabama. 
To  assist  in  doing  this  I  established  in  1892,  as  a  department  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  the  Phelps  HaU  Bible  Training  School.  The 
aim  of  the  Bible  school  is  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  ministers,  to  give  them  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  English  Bible,  and  such  training  as  will  fit  them  to  be  practical 
and  helpful  preachers  in  the  communities  where  they  are  working. 
For  many  years  a  night  Bible  dass  was  maintained  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  to  ministers  who  were  not  able  to  attend  the  day  school 
to  learn  something  of  the  Bible  and  its  history.  These  men  came 
to  the  school  twice  a  week  for  two  hours'  instruction. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

By  Prank  J.  Goodnow,  President  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Address  at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Openmg  of  the  Hospital 

THE  occasion  which  we  celebrate  to-day  is  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  arouse  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pride  among  the 
friends  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  To-day  marks  the  accomplishments  of  twenty-five 
years  of  arduous  effort.  This  occasion  is  a  public  attestation  that 
the  beneficent  intentions  of  him  to  whom  the  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal School  owe  their  existence  have  been  carried  out.  It  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  proof  that  the  plans  made  so  many  years  ago  have 
approved  themselves  both  to  other  benefactors  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  For  the  generous  support  which  has  been  received  indicates 
in  a  most  certain  way  that  no  serious  mistake  has  as  yet  been  made 
hy  those  in  charge.  May  we  not  hope  that  support  will  continue  in 
the  future.  With  it  the  Hospital  and  the  Medical  School  will  be 
able  to  widen  their  sphere  of  useful  effort.  Without  it  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  past  achievements  will  be  surpassed. 

To  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  those  who,  for  years  before 
the  opening  of  the  Hospital  we  commemorate  to-day,  planned  the 
present  undertaking,  are  due  the  completeness  and  convenience  of 
its  buildings  and  appointments.  To  those  who  have  put  into  execu- 
tion the  plans  then  adopted  are  to  be  attributed  the  excellence  of  the 
organization  and  the  high  character  of  the  personnel  which  from 
the  beginning  have  been  the  aim  sought.  To  the  able  and  inde- 
fatigable staff  which  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Hospital 
and  the  Medical  School  to  have  from  the  beginning  of  their  history 
is  to  be  credited  the  success  which  has  always  been  associated  with 
Johns  Hopkins  medical  work. 

The  influence  and  reputation  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Medical 
School  have  become  international.  But  they  have  become  so  with- 
out lessening  in  any  way  the  benefits  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
founder  of  this  great  enterprise  to  confer  upon  the  community  in 
which  he  had  lived  his  life. 

But  while  this  occasion  is  thus  of  great  interest  to  all  friends  of 
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the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  University  as  well  as  to  all  en- 
gaged in  medical  instruction,  it  has  a  peculiar  significance  to  me. 

As  some  of  you  undoubtedly  know  the  last  year  or  more  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  East.  In  China,  the  particular  part  of 
the  East  in  which  it  was  my  lot  to  reside,  there  is,  except  where 
Western  influence  has  been  almost  controlling,  no  such  thing  as  a 
hospital.    Nor  has  there  been  any  such  thing  as  a  medical  school. 

The  absence  of  hospitals  has  been  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
cooperative  spirit  among  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  general  ap- 
plication in  the  country  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Sauve  qui  peut  is  almost  the  only  rule  of  conduct  which  is  really 
tmderstood  and  acted  upon  by  the  Chinese  people. 

The  absence  of  medical  schools  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  a  learned  medical  profession  does  not  exist.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  physicians.  But  they  practice  what  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
trade  rather  than  a  profession.  Their  knowledge  is  based  upon 
their  own  rather  limited  experience  supplemented  by  what  they 
may  have  learned  from  their  predecessors,  who  are  often  their  an- 
cestors or  relatives.  Little  if  any  attempt  is  made  by  them  to  impart 
to  others  the  knowledge  which  they  possess.  On  the  contrary  their 
own  particular  trade  secrets  are  often  jealously  concealed.  In 
these  circtunstances  the  development  of  a  science  of  medicine  is 
naturally  impossible,  and  the  existence  of  medical  schools  is  not 
to  be  expected. 

I  have  come  thus  from  a  country  where  the  conditions  are  such 
as  I  have  described,  to  a  city  in  which  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
School  are  supremely  important  features  in  the  community  life, 
where  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  memorable  celebration 
such  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  participating. 

I  can  therefore  hardly  fail  to  contrast  the  civilization  which  I 
have  left  with  that  in  which  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  work.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  true,  one  can  hardly  banish  the  thought  that 
"European  civilization  is  being  put  to  a  test  to  which  it  has  not 
for  many  years  been  compelled  to  submit,  a  test  which  many  of 
us  hoped  was  not  in  the  future  to  be  required  of  it.  Many  per- 
sons are  inclined  to  counsels  of  despair.  Some  even  may  consider 
that  we  are  relapsing  into  barbarism  and  that  our  civilization  has 
become  bankrupt. 
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It  is  well,  however,  for  us  to  remember  in  these  sad  and  sombre 
days  that  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  disease  are  more  distinctive  characteristics  of  European  and 
American  life  than  the  wars  which  bulk  so  large  at  present  in  the 
public  vision.  War  has  always  been  a  weakness  of  the  human  race. 
Peace  has  never  for  long  been  characteristic  of  any  of  the  civiliza- 
tions which  man  has  developed.  But  the  Hospital  and  the  Medi- 
cal School,  to  further  whose  work  we  are  assembled  here  today, 
are  really  the  most  marked  incidents  of  modem  European  life. 
Living  as  we  do  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  granted.  It  is  only 
when  we  leave  the  environment  in  which  we  are  accustomed  that 
we  see  how  remarkable  a  development  they  are  in  the  history  of 
man. 

This  occasion  has  also  peculiar  significance  for  me  because  it 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  endeavor  to  take 
in  public  the  place  which  was  so  effectively  filled  by  my  illustrious 
predecessors,  Presidents  Gilman  and  Remsen.  President  Oilman's 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
is  too  well  known  to  you  even  to  require  a  mention.  I  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  which  he  did  for  the  hospital  is  not  so  generally 
known.  Not  only  was  he  the  first  President  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  one  of  the  leading  University  Presidents  of  his  day ; 
his  also  is  in  large  measure  the  credit  for  the  organization  of  the 
Hospital.  His  work  in  connection  with  that  institution  was  so  im- 
portant and  so  comprehensive  that  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  its  first  superintendent. 

It  was  due  to  his  wisdom  and  tact  and  that  of  President  Rem- 
sen and  to  the  cordial  cooperation  which  has  always  existed  be- 
tween the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  hospital  and  the  university 
that  the  relations  between  tllese  institutions  have  been  such  as  they 
are.  I  have  been  told  that  these  relations  are  indefinable ;  that 
they  have  not  been  reduced  to  writing  where  they  may  be  subjected 
to  the  cold  criticism  of  the  curious  inquirer;  that  they  are  rather 
enshrined  in  the  warm  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  work  they  are 
engaged  in  doing.  Such  a  spirit  as  now  exists  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the 
efforts  of  those  in  charge  of  these  two  great  undertakings. 


Why  Modem  Lan^ages  Should  Be  Retained 

in  the  High  School 

By  B.  L.  Henin,  A.  B.,  IX.  B.,  A.  M. 

High  School  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

THE  clamor  against  the  large  number  of  students  in  high  schools 
has  seemed,  during  the  last  ten  years  to  be  as  persistent  as  it 
has  been  sharp.  Boards  of  Education  do  not  know  on  what  side 
they  are  to  open  or  to  dose  their  ears.  Everyone  interested,  or 
-supposedly  so,  in  education  and  not  finding  the  S3rstem  working  ac- 
<x>rding  to  his  fancy,  is  ready  to  propose  new  ways,  adding  and  sup- 
pressing, at  random,  any  subjects  coming  to  his  confused  mind,  and 
putting  forward  the  ground  of  usefulness  or  lack  of  it.  Subjects 
pile  up  like  a  Tower  of  Babel,  and  when  they  are  placed  on  the 
ischool  menu  of  the  pupils,  we  see  that  some  of  them  have  neither 
the  taste  for  these  subjects  nor  the  ability  to  digest  them.  This 
forces  the  irresistible  conclusion  upon  us  that  such  subjects  do 
not  belong  to  the  teaching  field  of  the  secondary  school.  And  yet, 
we  find  strong  support  for  such  subjects, — ^in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong  place, — ^from  those  who  look  at  them  from 
the  sentimental  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  personal  interest. 

For  instance,  we  see  that  in  the  last  decade  common  house 
duties,  including  even  the  rearing  of  children,  have  been 
taught  to  girls  several  periods  a  week  with  rather  poor  results. 
Formerly  nobody  would  have  dreamed  that  such  subjects  would 
be  taught  in  any  place  but  in  the  home.  There  was  no  better  home- 
life  than  in  the  previous  generation  with  its  strong  respect  and 
traditions,  and  it  was  at  home  more  than  at  the  school  that  the 
future  housewife  was  taught  such  intimate  principles  of  family 
life.  But  today  the  empty  home  as  a  result  of  the  more  or  less  sue- 
-cessful  invasion  of  offices,  stores  and  shops  by  girls  and  women, 
has  necessitated  the  teaching  of  those  things  from  outside  and 
has  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  school  a  responsibiUty  which, 
jn  the  past,  no  one  could  have  foreseen. 

The  tendency  goes  so  far  that  we  see  educators  putting  on  school 
programmes  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  to  reveal  to  adolescents  the 
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secret  of  their  nature,  under  the  attractive  title  of  sez-hygiene, 
a  point  which,  on  account  of  its  intimate  character,  belongs  to  the 
saored  field  of  the  family.  This  was  pardy  true  of  a  gteat  dty  in 
the  west,  which,  to  the  gteat  astonishment  of  men  of  good  sense, 
not  satisfied  with  its  intensive  co-education  obliges  boys  of  its  public 
schools  to  attend  sewing,  dressmaking  and  embroidery  classes,  where 
the  mafcing  of  dolls'  frocks  is  the  main  occupation,  even  refusing 
a  diploma  of  graduation,  which  is  the  reward  of  three  to  five  years 
of  continual  and  successful  work,  to  boys,  who  will  not  pass  a  satis- 
factory test  on  such  nice  subjects.  And  still,  people,  not  among 
the  least  prominent  ones,  guided  by  blind  sentiment,  proclaimed, 
in  ecstasy,  the  greatness  of  such  eflforts.  This  and  other  subjects 
added,  one  by  one,  have  so  overcharged  school  programmes  that 
the  school  authorities  are  wondering  today  what  subjects  should 
be  eliminated,  and  which  of  these  should  be  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to  the  child  and 
consonant  with  his  ability  and  mentality. 

I  will  not  proceed  to  make  a  destructive  or  constructive  an- 
alysis of  the  entire  curriculum,  which  I  will  leave  to  a  more  com- 
petent body,  but  I  wiSL  content  myself  with  bringing  out  one  sub- 
ject which  has  been  on  the  programmes  of  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  our  country  since  the  very 
beginning  of  our  democratic  system,  and  which  should  never  be 
eliminated  on  account  of  its  pre-eminent  and  evident  value  in  edu- 
cation: That  is,  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  This  sub- 
ject has  the  combined  advantage  of  being  both  academic  or  cul- 
tural and  vocational.  These  last  years  we  have  seen  schools  leav- 
ing their  strict  academic  field,  and  even  colleges  themselves,  which 
were  a  few  decades  ago  the  sanctuary  of  literature  or  of  the  hu- 
manities, are  now  giving  a  vocational  bent  to  their  curriculum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  century  of  business,  instead  of 
more  scholars,  we  need  more  men  to  promote  the  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  of  the  world,  and,  incidentally,  to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  that  mighty  but  necessary  dollar.  Science  and  industry  have 
come  to  a  more  important  place  than  letters.  Now  the  advantage 
of  modem  languages  lies  in  its  relation  to  both  fields.  The  voca- 
tional adjustment  of  the  business  man  requires  a  knowledge  of  his 
commercial  relations  with  people  of  different  races  and  nations,  and 
it  is  by  fhe  knowledge  of  those  peoples,  principally  through  their 
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languages,  that  he  will  truly  get  to  know  them,  making  true  Mon- 
taigne's maxim  that  the  language  of  the  people  is  the  mirror  of  its 
life. 

It  is  not  necessary,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  know  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  on  the  globe,  but  only  of  the  leading  ones  such 
as  English,  French,  German,  which  have  come  to  be  universally 
used,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  countries  where  these  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  by  the  supreme  power  resulting  from  the  great- 
ness of  their  civilization,  have  become  rulers  of  the  destimes  of  the 
world. 

If  we  were  to  measure  the  importance  of  modem  languages  with 
a  carpenter's  rule,  many  would  not  recognize  their  value.  But  if  these 
persons  would  stop  to  think  a  moment,  with  some  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, they  would  see  at  once  an  asset  as  important,  if  not  more 
important,  than  other  subjects  in  their  special  field.  Some  of  these 
values  should  be  made  plain  to  pupils,  if  we  place  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  electing  some  of  their  courses.  Unfortunately^ 
we  see  pupils  electing  those  courses  "en  masse,"  without  knowing,. 
or  without  fully  realizing,  the  importance  of  these  studies. 

Besides  their  value  as  a  means  of  communication  between  peo- 
ple of  different  nations,  the  study  of  languages  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  methods  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  detect  the  relation  be- 
tween foreign  languages  and  our  own,  and  this  training  is  not  only 
of  practical  value,  but  it  develops  to  the  highest  degree  the  power 
of  observation  and  the  subtlety  of  judgment. 

The  French  language,  for  instance,  on  accotmt  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  thousand  of  its  words  introduced  into  the  English  lan- 
guage through  the  Norman-French  conquest  of  England  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  on  account  of  its  great  literature  of  later  years, 
is  an  important  help  to  students  of  English.  The  following  inci- 
dent may  throw  some  light  upon  this.  Eight  years  ago  I  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  at  a  conference  of  the  "Alliance  Francaise"  the 
late  President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  who  was  quite  inter- 
ested in  foreign  languages.  On  learning  that  I  was  teaching  French 
in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  country,  he  said:  "You  not  only 
teach  French  to  us,  but  in  so  doing  you  teach  us  our  own  language." 
To  show  the  truth  of  that  profound  thought,  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  ask  a  large  dass  of  young  ladies  studying  French  to  explain  in 
English  the  aim  of  their  studies.    Forty-two  per  cent  of  them  just 
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beginning  to  learn  French  gave  defective  and  mis-spelled  sentences^ 
while  only  twelve  per  cent  of  those  having  had  one  year  of  French, 
made  English  mistakes  in  their  short  descriptions. 

Foreign  languages,  and  especially  French,  have  been  studied 
not  only  for  the  monetary  profit  found  through  their  use  in  com- 
mercial transactions  and  the  perfection  of  one's  knowledge  of  his 
own  language,  but  also  for  social  and  intellectual  purposes  and 
even  for  personal  enj03rment.  Not  only  do  they  open  to  us  an  un- 
limited geographical  world  in  land  and  resources,  but  they  also  acquaint 
us  with  a  people  for  whom,  at  once,  we  feel  in  sympathy;  for  it  is 
a  fact  that  our  love  and  esteem  ¥nll  go  by  preference  to  the  people 
whose  language  we  know.  And  if  the  language  is  among  the  lead- 
ing ones,  it  is  a  proof  that  this  nation  is  among  those  at  the  head 
of  civilization  and  progress,  and  that  we  may  benefit  by  her  ideals, 
her  inventions,  her  arts,  her  literature,  and  her  laws.  We  can  never 
appreciate  these  without  understanding  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  may  he  the  perfection  of  the  translation,  the  deli- 
cacy and  the  spirit  of  the  original  can  never  reach  us.  We  need 
the  French  language  to  understand  and  to  profit  by  the  inmiortal 
literary  works  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  MoUere,  Hugo, 
Dtunas,  Victor  Hugo,  de  Rostand,  Maeterlinck,  and  to  appreciate 
the  scientific  works  of  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Lavoisier,  Pasteur, 
Curie  and  Carrel;  or  the  musical  masterpieces  of  Chopin,  Gounod, 
Bizet,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  and  many  others.  What  an  en- 
jo3rment  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  understand  even  a  small  particle 
of  the  original  work  of  such  geniuses,  and  the  whole  language  of  a 
country  which  has  produced  them,  keeping  and  developing  the 
admirable  civilization  that  the  new  world  has  inherited  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Empires  and  carrrying  science  to  its  highest 
achievement?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  be  able  to  understand  that 
people,  to  be  able  to  read  its  papers,  its  magazines,  reviews  and 
even  its  statistics,  and  other  periodical  publications  know  from  these 
more  than  from  books,  its  progress  can  be  gleaned.  We  can  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  civilization  of  Prance,  if 
we  cannot  go  and  visit  the  nation  at  home. 

Although  French,  German  and  English  languages,  and  also 
Spanish  to  a  certain  extent,  seem  to  be  equal  in  value,  we  see  that 
the  French  language  for  commerical  purposes  is  of  every-day  use 
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by  the  direct  population  of  forty-five  million  inhabitants  of  Prance, 
by  fifty-five  millions  of  its  Colonial  Empire,  and  also  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  Louisiana,  in  Guiana,  also  in  Mexico  and  in 
all  Latin  Republics  of  South  America,  where  the  French  language 
is  only  second  to  the  Spanish  language,  and  that  the  French  share 
with  English  the  languages  now  spoken  in  that  large  domain — ^Africa 
and  also  in  considerable  portions  of  Asia.  This  shows  at  once  the 
truthfulness  for  commercial  purposes,  above  all,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  exchanges  which  compose  the  immense 
commerce  of  France  and  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  loaned 
by  her  to  nearly  all  the  coimtries  of  the  world,  a  fact  which  has 
brought  to  France  the  name  of  the  "Banker  of  the  Nations."  French, 
above  all  other  languages  is  the  language  of  all  Christianity,  and  a 
world-wide  means  of  communication  in  certain  fields.  Its  use  is 
obligatory  and  compulsory  in  diplomacy,  and  international  politics; 
and  also  in  international  law  and  transactions,  where  English  is 
not  used.  It  has  been  chosen  and  used  for  centuries  as  the  only 
means  of  entente  between  people  around  the  world,  and  we  see  every 
day  great  writers  of  other  coimtries  writing  and  publishing  their 
masterpieces  in  the  French  language  to  be  sure  that  their  thought 
will  be  understood  everywhere.  This  is  because  of  its  perfection, 
its  deamess,  its  perfect  co-ordination,  its  wealth  of  thought  and 
comprehension,  and  also  its  beauty  and  harmony  which  have  brought 
it  to  the  summit,  as  the  language  of  polite  society. 

It  is  because  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  a  prominent  subject 
that  our  ten  and  twelve  thousand  high  schools  and  our  five  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  have  understood  so  well  the  value  of  French 
and  of  other  modem  languages  in  education,  that  they  have  placed 
them  on  their  curricultuns  as  compulsory  subjects,  recognizing  not 
only  their  real  power  as  subjects,  because  of  their  practical  use,  but 
also  the  culture,  the  discipline  and  the  aesthetic  appreciation  that 
a  student  of  French  and  of  other  modem  languages  will  receive 
from  their  study.  And  we  see  today  that  the  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation, thinking  that  the  workers  who  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  such  a  profitable  agency  for  culture  should  have  this  opportunity 
have  now  decided  that  modem  languages,  and  especially  French 
should  be  given  in  evening  high  schools.  Thereby  those  whose 
means  do  not  allow  them  to  attend  day  high  school  or  college  may 
have  the  same  rights  and  the  same  privileges  as  those  who  have 
time  and  means  to  study  in  the  day-time,  placing  in  this  respect 
all  on  the  same  footing  in  this  great  democratic  cotmtry. 


Educational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

Androclet  and  the  Lion 


One  hundred  years  from  now  dasses  in  English  literature  will  be 
measuring  the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  altogether  unique  and  ' 

quite  disquieting  man«  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.    Having  come  out  of  ' 

Ireland  his  name  will  be  added  to  that  list  of  immortals  whose 
achievements  constantly  remind  the  world  that  Ireland  is  a  land 
where  blood  and  temperament  oft  flower  into  genius.  Swift,  Gold- 
smith, Sheridan,  Moore,  brought  their  treasures  to  the  feet  of  the 
world  and  left  us  richer  for  their  offerings.  Shaw,  no  matter  what 
the  judgment  of  the  present  generation,  may  be  will  not  be  forgotten. 
The  prospect  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  fame  renders  doubly  signifi- 
cant every  production  that  comes  from  his  pen. 

Some  such  line  of  reflection  as  this  is  apt  to  occur  to  many  who 
witness  the  performance  of  "Androdes  and  the  Lion"  at  Wallack's 
Theatre.  The  play  is  a  difficult  one  to  describe  as  in  fact  it  is  a 
difficult  one  to  understand.  The  author  seems  to  have  hashed  fable, 
comedy,  burlesque,  tragedy,  history,  philosophy  and  religion  and 
one  must  have  some  taste  for  the  conglomerate  in  order  truly  to 
appreciate  the  play.  The  old  story,  familiar  to  the  childhood  of 
many  generations,  of  the  man  who  won  the  gratitude  of  a  lion  by 
pulling  a  thorn  out  of  his  festered  paw  is  the  basis  of  the  play.  Mr. 
Phil  Dwyer  makes  a  very  clever  and  beguiling  lion.  He  keeps  the 
audience  in  laughter  while  he  is  on  the  stage  and  all  are  willing  to 
vote  him  the  cutest  lion  in  captivity.  And  as  for  Androdes,  the 
gentle,  meek  and  lowly  Androcles — ^tailor,  sorcerer,  lover  of  animals. 
Christian  convert  and  would-be  martyr,  who  in  England  or  America 
could  better  act  the  part  than  does  Mr.  O.  P.  Heggie?  Then  there 
is  Ferrovius  contrasting  Androcles  in  every  way  except  that  he, 
too,  is  numbered  among  the  Christians  condemned  to  die  in  the 
Colosseum.  Giant  that  he  is,  his  ponderous  frame,  thick  neck, 
huge  shoulders,  bulky  limbs  and  tawny  skin  make  his  efforts  to 
practice  the  gospel  of  the  smitten  cheek  seem  ludicrous.  Did 
Shaw  intend  to  hold  this  principle  of  forbearance  up  to  ridicule? 
No  one  but  Shaw  can  tell.  At  any  rate  this  great  mountain  of  a 
man  is  by  every  nattu-al  impulse  a  follower  of  Mars  rather  than  of 
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Christ,  and  he  comes  forth  from  the  arena  with  his  sword  drippings 

To  what  degree  does  Ferrovius  typify  the  Christianity  of  the 
Twentieth  Century?  Shall  we  find  the  answer  in  blood-soaked 
Europe?    But  the  play  was  written  before  the  great  war  began. 

The  theatre-goer  who  wants  amusement  and  laughter  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  "Androdes  and  the  Lion/'  nor  shall  he  who  wants 
food  for  thought. 

The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife 

This  is  the  title  of  an  amusing  comedy  by  Anatole  France, 
making  a  double  offering  with  "Androdes  and  the  Lion"  at 
Wallack's  Theatre.  It  is  a  medieval  farce  made  over  for  modem 
audiences,  and  is  beautifully  staged  and  cleverly  acted  by  the  players 
brought   to   this   country   by   Mr.   Granville   Barker. 

Children  of  Earth 

The  rapid  spread  of  public  education  with  the  facilities  for 
intellectual  development  and  social  improvement  in  rural  districts 
has  made  almost  obsolete  certain  types  of  country  folk  that  once 
were  common  enough  even  in  sections  not  far  removed  from  urban 
influences.  The  close-fisted,  narrow-visioned,  puny-souled  New 
England  farmer  of  more  provincial  days  has  passed  into  literature. 
Alice  Brown  has  made  good  use  of  him  in  her  prize  play,  "Children 
of  Earth,"  albeit  the  arch  offender  does  not  appear  on  the  stage,  he 
having  departed  this  vale  before  the  story  of  the  play  begins.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son  and  daughter  the  former  of  whom  has  been 
making  money  in  the  dty  while  the  latter  has  been  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  dutiful  daughter  who  has  sacrificed  alt 
other  interests  in  conscientious  devotion  to  her  father.  Miss 
Effie  Shannon  gives  a  graceful  and  sympathetic  impersonation 
of  the  daughter  while  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey,  as  her  brother, 
is  admirably  true  to  his  part.  Mary  Ellen  receives  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  an  old  suitor  whom  she  has  not  seen 
for  years  which  she  accepts  because  of  the  sweet  mem- 
ory of  the  former  days  and  because  her  heart  has  been  starving  for 
want  of  love  Humor  and  pathos  blend  in  the  scene  depicting  the 
arrival  of  this  suitor,  Nathan  Buell,  impersonated  by  Mr.  Reginald  Bar- 
low. Alas,  for  Mary  EUen!  The  idol  of  her  youth  has  become  a 
pious  old  skinflint  who  is  cotuting  her  for  the  sake  of  the  land  which 
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she  has  been  buying  with  her  brother's  money.  Sorrow,  disillusion- 
ment, disappointment  make  her  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  love 
on  the  part  of  Peter  Hale  a  stalwart  son  of  the  soil  with  a  streak  of 
idealism  that  is  partly  responsible  for  his  neglect  of  his  slatternly 
Portuguese  wife.  Miss  Gilda  Varesi  gives  a  truly  wonderful  im- 
personation of  the  wronged  wife  who  becomes  the  heroine  of  the 
play  and  whose  noble  self-mastery  brings  Mary  Ellen  to  her  senses 
and  back  to  her  home  before  it  is  too  late.  So  ends  the  play  in  the 
triumph  of  virtue  and  fidelity. 

The  performanoe  brings  with  it  the  delicious  breath  of  spring, 
the  radiant  glory  of  apple  orchards  all  abloom,  and  the  melody  of  the 
woodland  veiled  in  the  maiden  mist  of  the  morning.  The  out- 
standing ezcellenoe  of  the  acting  is  its  absolute  sincerity.  The 
truthfulness  of  its  portraiture  more  than  ofifsets  some  incongruities 
of  the  plot. 

Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  who  is  managing  the  Booth  Theatre  where 
the  play  is  being  produced  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  coziness 
and  tone  of  the  house.  Between  acts  the  audience  is  permitted  to 
saunter  to  the  lounge  where  tea  is  served  in  afternoons  and  coffee 
in  the  evenings. 

The  Clever  Ones 

The  great  theatre  at  ancient  Athens  was  an  immense  auditoritun 
accommodating  10,000  people.  The  latest  thing  in  theatrical  archi- 
tecture is  a  pill  box  in  comparison.  The  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre 
on  Forty-ninth  street,  New  York,  is  a  curiosity.  Its  capacity  is 
possibly  two  hundred.  It  has  none  of  the  glitter  of  the  typical 
play-house.  The  ushers  are  neither  men  nor  women,  but  boys, 
very  polite  and  gallant  youngsters,  in  quaint  costume.  There 
are  but  two  aisles.  The  seats  are  straight-backed  affairs  running 
in  rows  from  aisle  to  aisle  with  something  of  the  effect  of  theold- 
fashioned  pew,  while  the  boxes  are  diminutive  affairs  resembling 
the  contraptions  associated  in  our  memories  with  the  Punch  and 
Judy  shows  of  former  days.  All  this  is  interesting,  very  interesting. 
Consequently,  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  there  is  much  of  that 
form  of  cranial  convolution  known  in  the  ugly  vernacular  as  "rub 
bering."  But  the  play  itself  is  the  thing.  A  farce  comedy  by 
Alfred  Sutro  entitled  "The  Clever  Ones"  keeps  the  c^udience  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  laughter,  with  frequent  overflowings.    The 
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Marrable  family,  all  except  Mr.  Marrable,  are  exceedingly  clever, 
that  is,  literary,  artistic,  ultra-modem,  gushingly  progressive,  etc. 
Their  absurd  protestations  of  philosophic  propensities  and  their 
extreme  susceptibility  in  fine  burlesque  of  the  shallow  pretentions 
of  sentimental  reformers,  furnish  the  fun  of  the  piece.  "How  is 
it?"  asks  Wilfrid  Callender,  a  supposed  anarchist  with  whom  Doris 
Marrable  falls  in  love — "How  is  it  that  such  a  clever  girl  can  be  such 
a  fool?"  But  the  curtain  is  down  before  the  question  can  be  an- 
swered. 

Inside  the  Lines 

The  year  19 14  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  year  of  the  great 
culmination.  The  literature  of  the  war  is  already  voluminous. 
Several  pla3rs  dealing  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  awful  struggle 
have  appeared,  the  best  of  which  is  this  play  by  Earl  Derr  Biggers. 
It  is  a  well  balanced  production  having  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Stone  as  the 
star.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Gibralter.  An  English  spy,  impersonat- 
ing an  English  General  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  German  Secret  Ser- 
vice until  the  exciting  climax  reveals  his  identity.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Longacre  Theatre  is  entitled  to  commendation  for  af- 
fording the  public  an  opportunity  to  see  such  an  excellent  caste  in 
such  an  enjoyable  and  timely  production. 


The  world  is  founded  on  thou^ts  and  ideas; 
not  on  cotton  and  iron. 

— ^Emerson 


Education  ou^t  to  banish  dullness,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  dangers  of  life. 

— ^Lord  Avebury 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

EDUCATION  in  Mexico  is  a  subject  of  fruitful  investigation. 
In  its  secondary  and  higher  stages  and  especially  as  far  as 
moral  training  is  concerned,  American  missionaries  have  had  an 
important  share.  There  are  so  far  six  theological  schools,  twenty- 
four  secondary  schools,  with  4,024  students,  and  139  elementary 
schools  with  7,640  pupils  in  which  religious  as  well  as  secular  in- 
struction is  given. 

Mr.  Bassett  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Board  writes :  "We  have 
more  requests  for  the  admission  of  poor  poys  and  girls  to  our  insti- 
tute than  we  can  grant.  One  Indian  boy  said  to  me,  'Senor,  I  want 
to  go  to  the  Pueblo  Institute  to  learn  something,  as  we  in  this  vil- 
lage live  like  rats  in  a  hole  and  never  go  out  to  see  the  world.'  " 

Some  of  the  work  done  is  highly  practical,  as  in  the  Colegio 
Moreles  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Presbyterians,  where, 
in  addition  to  ten  grades  of  the  usual  curriculum,  they  teach  book- 
keeping, stenography,  cutting  and  fitting,  sight  singing,  piano, 
drawing  and  English.  One  missionary  says  of  mission  sdhools: 
"They  break  down  prejudice,  and  the  students  almost  all  return 
from  the  schools  Christians  or  very  friendly  to  the  work.  This 
always  means  a  great  opportunity  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  com- 
munity wherever  these  students  may  be  fotmd.  The  parents 
and  neighbors  in  the  towns  from  which  the  students  come, 
talk  about  the  schools  and  thus  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
spread." 


There  are  many  ways  being  devised  to  lure  American  students 
to  a  high  scholarship  and  to  make  the  attraction  of  lessons  equal 
to  that  of  athletics  and  social  Ufe.  The  faculty  of  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover  by  a  recent  ruling  have  given  special  reward  to  high 
scholarship  by  establishing  a  "first  honor  list."  Any  boy  securing  a 
place  on  this  list  will  be  allowed  three  extra  days  on  their  holiday 
vacations,  while  those  securing  positions  on  the  "second  honor 
list"  will  be  allowed  two  extra  days.    These  lists  are  made  up  regu- 
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larly  at  the  end  of  each  term  and  indude  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
high  standing  scholars  in  the  school. 


A  unique  school  in  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  located  at  Srinagar  is 
presided  over  by  a  genius.  In  the  training  of  boys  Mr.  C.  E.  Tyndale- 
Biscoe  seems  to  have  divined  the  method  whereby  a  fanatical 
Brahman  student  may  be  trained  in  bodily  exercise,  mathematics 
and  manly  deeds.  We  find  in  this  school  that  bodily  acquirements 
are  marked  above  those  of  mental  because  Kashmir  school  boys 
prefer  their  books  to  bodily  exercise.  The  school  crest  is  a  pair  of 
paddles  crossed,  representing  hard  work  or  strength.  A  character 
form  sheet  and  a  citizenship  book  are  kept  where  the  following  en- 
tries are  found:  "M.  P.  took  a  dog  out  of  a  well.  (This  boy  is  a 
Brahman  and  should  not  touch  an  unclean  animal.)  K.  K.  took 
a  woman  with  her  sick  child  to  the  hospital.  S.  carried  a  waterpot 
for  an  old  woman  from  the  river  to  the  house.  (Water-canying  is 
considered  to  be  a  woman's  job  in  India.)  A  party  of  boys  carried 
sand  from  the  river-bed  to  fill  up  a  ditch,  in  order  to  save  money 
for  the  poor  fund.  R.  K.  and  A.  N.  carried  two  little  girls  to  Miss 
Fitzes*  school  on  a  very  dirty  day  and  washed  their  feet." 


The  excellent  training  in  debate  so  popular  in  a  previous  genera- 
tion in  America,  seems  to  be  destined  to  have  a  revival  in  American 
universities.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  completed  for  a 
triangle  debate  between  Rutgers,  Trinity  and  New  York  University 
to  be  held  on  March  18.  Each  college  will  be  represented  by  two 
teams,  the  members  of  each  will  speak  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question.  The  subject  chosen  for  this  debate  will  be  "Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  Should  Adopt  a  Program  of  an  Increased 
Army." 


A  new  course  of  study  on  South  American  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  denotes  the  trend  of  the  times  and  the  way  in 
which  otu-  universities  are  reflecting  the  thought  tendencies  of  the 
nation.  This  course  will  include  lectures  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  international  law,  given  in  the  spring  term  by  Prof.  R.  C. 
Minor.  The  course  is  especially  designed  and  adapted  for  young 
men  looking  forward  to  careers  in  the  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  field  of  business  assistants  in  South  America. 
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American  students  are  becoming  increasingly  interested  in 
Christian  conferences  as  noted  by  a  recent  report  giving  the  in- 
formation that  17,890  delegates  attended  such  special  conferences 
during  the  recent  year. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  its  6,000  students,  is  con- 
tinually bringing  new  suggestions  to  the  educational  world  and 
its  recent  plan  of  sending  questions  to  the  students  and  graduates 
of  this  university,  dealing  with  the  college  work  and  the  collie 
life  is  a  significant  proceeding.  The  question  paper  contains  twelve 
pages  of  detailed  questions  and  the  Bpard  of  Visitors  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  questions  expects  the  answers  to  throw  light 
upon  various  problems  relative  to  the  studies  and  organization  of 
the  University  The  following  quotation  from  the  general  letter 
sent  out  by  the  board  to  students  reveals  the  manner  in  which 
the  university  is  taking  its  prospective  alumni  into  the  advisory 
and  governing  side  of  this  progressive  institution:  "The  Board 
of  Visitors  is  as  much  interested  in  the  student  point  of  view  re- 
garding the  matters  under  consideration  as  it  is  in  the  faculty  point 
of  view.  Therefore,  it  is  asking  you  to  assist  in  answering  the  en- 
closed questions,  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to  obtain  facts  and 
suggestions  which  may  result  in  materially  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  both  the  imiversity  and  the  preparatory  schools. 

"We  hope  you  will  consider  this  an  opportunity  to  state  your 
experience,  and  not  only  to  express  3rour  views  regarding  your  indi- 
vidual case,  but  also  to  make  freely  any  suggestions  regarding  the 
university  and  preparatory  schools  and  our  educational  system 
generally." 


The  employment  bureaii  for  women  at  Ohio  State  University 
has  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  large  employers  of  women  in 
and  around  Columbus  and  its  object  is  the  placing  of  women  in 
important  positions.  The  committee  is  also  registering  Ohio  State 
senior  girls  who  desire  work  after  graduation.  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Klnight,  a  member  of  the  committee  having  this  work  in  charge 
sa3rs:  "Our  committee  will  serve  as  the  machinery  for  bringing 
together  the  trained  woman  and  the  employer  who  needs  that  par- 
ticular woman."  "We  expect  to  fill  positions  in  offices,  social-service 
work,  institutional  work,  domestic  science,  and  libraries.  No 
teaching  positions  will  be  filled." 
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Student  journalism  in  preparatory  schools  is  a  topic  of  exceed- 
ingly interesting  study  at  present.  The  publications  issued  by 
such  academies  as  Culver,  Peddie  Institute  and  Carlisle  Indian 
School  are  among  the  most  creditable  journals  in  preparatory  schools. 
Mount  Pleasant  Academy  has  just  issued  a  new  monthly  by  the 
cadets  of  the  academy  the  beginning  of  which  augurs  well  for  the 
training  of  students  in  this  implortant  branch  of  school  life. 


Dr.  Jdcoby  has  rendered  a  distinguished  service  to  the  marriage 
of  pedagogy  and  pathology  in  his  book,  ''Child  Training  as  an 
Exact  Science."  It  is  a  study  of  child  education,  historically  and 
scientifically  considered.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  keep  in 
his  point  of  view  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  child  and  he 
has  accompUshed  this  difficult  undertaking  with  remarkable  result. 

The  treatment  is  scientific  without  being  inhtunan;  it  is  scholarly 
and  also  practical.  It  is  a  book  for  physicians,  for  teachers  and 
for  fathers  and  mothers.  Its  illustrations  illustrate.  It  is  probably 
not  to  be  expected  that  our  author  physicians  will  ever  be  able 
to  translate  entirely  the  scientific  jaw-breaking  terminology  into 
terms  inteUigibk  to  the  average  lay  reader,  but  Dr.  Jacoby  is  far 
less  vulnerable  in  the  respect  of  using  technical  terms  than  are  many 
of  the  men  of  his  profession.  The  value  of  this  contribution  to 
child  life  is  inestimable. 


It  is  our  endeavor  to  create  a  high  potential 
of  mental  possibility  rather  than  actual  attain- 
ments 
— ^Pres.  John  D.  Hibben  of  Princeton  University 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(AU  rights  reserved 

By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 

IT  WOULD  require  a  newspaper  rather  than  a  magazine  to  print 
the  news  of  the  Model-Store  work  now  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  so  far  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  store  in 
operation  that  has  not  proved  its  value  even  in  the  early  da3rs 
when  it  was  strange  to  all  concerned. 

Teachers  find  a  new  atmosphere,  with  discotu^ements  and 
trials  reduced  or  eliminated  when  it  is  harder  to  keep  the  pupils 
away  from  the  arithmetic  lesson  than  it  used  to  be  to  get  their  at- 
tention. That  interest  coimts  strongly  at  once.  The  advan- 
tages that  may  be  worked  out  starting  with  our  lesson  sheets  are 
limited  only  by  the  teacher's  ingenuity. 

For  instance,  a  teacher  writes  from  New  Jersey: 

"The  store  has  been  of  imtold  value  to  me  so  far  in  my  work." 

That's  a  good  beginning.  Prom  another  we  learn  that  the  care 
of  the  store  is  a  reward  of  merit,  eagerly  sought  by  the  pupils. 

Many  schools  provide  a  mail  box  and  are  having  mail  orders 
written  in  language  period  and  filled  at  the  store  in  arithmetic  period. 
^'Telephone"  orders  are  taken  and  checked  back  when  filled  to 
prove  the  problem. 

Where  children  show  a  disposition  to  lose  time  through  in- 
dicision  as  to  what  they  shall  purchase  and  thus  prove  their  instinct 
for  ''shopping"  the  making  of  an  order  slip  before  approaching  the 
store  gives  excellent  instruction  and  saves  time  and  effort. 

Another  principal  reports: 

*'We  are  making  some  classes  familiar  with  the  commercial 
practice  of  price  marking  using  the  ten  letter  **key"  BLACK  HORSE 
to  represent  the  ntunerals  and  believe  this  non-school  work  helps 
their  quickness  at  figures  through  the  constant  transposition  and 
will  make  them  more  useful  in  many  lines  of  business  later  in  life." 

Wholesale  departments,  wooden  vegetables,  moulding  day 
meats,  inventorying — ^from  mere  counting  up  to  "value  and  condi- 
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tion"  stock  sheets — ^window-dressing  contests  and  drawing  lessons 
for  prizes  (which  prizes  we  are  often  able  to  secure  for  those  who  want 
them)  are  among  the  many  developments  that  make  pupils  active  mind- 
ed, quick  at  figures,  prompt  to  grasp  the  relations  of  things  and  to 
be  able  to  analyse  and  arrange  problems  correctly  for  solution. 

The  materials  that  the  boxes  are  supposed  to  contain  form  ex- 
cellent subjects  for  compositions,  requiring  original  search  for  facts 
about  countries  of  origin  and  many  other  points  that  add  much 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

Through  it  all  they  require  no  urging,  no  painful  effort  to  get 
attention.  Eagerness  and  rapid  increase  of  skill  characterize  the 
the  lessons  in  the  Model-Store.  The  teachers  also  gain  in  skill  and 
ability  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  chil- 
dren's eagerness. 


To  Miss  Ellen  T.  O'Brien,  Principal  of  the  Tompkins  Park 
school,  we  are  indebted  for  copies  of  a  clever  and  well-printed  peri- 
odical written  and  edited  for  the  school  by  pupils  of  the  upper  grades, 
in  which  we  find  under  the  heading  "School  Activities,"  along- 
side of  notes  of  the  Walking  Club,  the  Glee  Club,  the  History  Club, 
the  Domestic  Science  Club,  etc.,  the  following  account  of  their 
Model-Store,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

A  MODEL-STORE 

When  the  idea  of  a  "Model-Store"  was  first  suggested,  we  had 
no  idea  that  it  would  be  so  profitable  to  us  or  that  it  would  afford  us 
so  much  pleasure  during  our  work.  We  find  it  a  very  interesting 
way  to  learn  the  business  side  of  arithemtic.  We  opened  the  store 
with  a  very  few  articles  but  as  time  went  on,  scarcely  a  day  passed 
that  we  didn't  receive  some  new  stock  from  the  manufacturers  who 
were  interested  in  our  work. 

This  store  was  first  located  in  the  playground,  but  as  our  stock 
increased  we  moved  to  the  main  room  on  the  second  floor,  which  is 
a  more  convenient  place.  It  is  in  operation  every  minute  of  the 
day.  Every  class  in  the  school  has  an  opportunity  once  a  week  ,to 
go  there,  and  every  pupil  is  delighted  when  the  day  comes  for  her 
class  to  visit  this  department.  The  dass  that  goes  to  the  store 
is  generally  divided  into  three  sections:  clerks,  cashiers  and  customers. 
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Miss  De  Vail,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  store,  decided  to  divide  it 
into  two  departments,  one  given  up  to  Drugs,  and  the  other  to 
Groceries.  This  store  is  kept  in  running  order  by  Edna  Straus  of 
8B,  who  sets  up  the  stock  every  morning,  and  puts  it  away  every 
afternoon. 

Edna  Straus,  Class  8B. 

Another  beautiful  school  magazine,  an  annual,  not  only  written 
by  pupils  but  printed  in  a  style  above  the  average  professional 
work,  by  the  boys  themselves  in  their  vocational  print  shop  on  the 
school  premises,  contains  a  full  page  photo-engraving  of  their  Model- 
Store  with  a  class  of  boys  bu3ring  and  selling. 

An  excellent  photograph  of  an  Eastern  Massachusetts  school's 
Model-Store  is  accompanied  by  the  following  comment: 

"The  Model-Store  is  now  used  every  day  and  the  teachers  and 
pupils  are  delighted  with  it.    It  is  certainly  a  great  help." 

The  following  outline  plan  of  work  has  been  operated  thoroughly 
in  appropriate  grades  with  great  success. 

It  is  for  the  exchange  of  such  material  that  this  department  is 
partly  intended,  that  each  user  of  the  store  may  assist  all  the  others 
to  get  the  best  possible  results,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  all  who  can  spare  the  time  to  contribute  the  results  of  experi- 
ence. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

I.     Inventory. 

1.  Counting — dozens,  etc. 

2.  Measuring — length,  area,  capacity,  weight. 

3.  Recording. 

II.    Problems  relating  to  prices  and  cost. 

1.  Value  of  many,  cost  of  one  given. 

2.  Value  of  one,  cost  of  many  given. 

3.  Raising  and  lowering  of  prices. 

a.  Simple  addition  and  subtnu:tion. 

b.  By  fractional  part. 

c.  By  percent. 

d.  To  allow  for  profit  and  expense. 
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in.    Buying  and  selling. 

1.  Making  change. 

2.  Direct  buying  and  selling. 

3.  Buying  and  selling  on  credit. 

a.  Sales  slip. 

b.  Checks. 

c.  Discount. 

d.  Accounts. 

e.  Commission. 

4.  Ordering  from  catalogue. 
IV.    Banking. 

1.  Depositing. 

2.  Checks  and  withdrawal  slips. 

3.  Notes  and  interest. 
V.    Book  keeping. 

1.  Simple  accounts. 

2.  Profit  and  loss. 

3.  Cash  account. 

4.  Posting. 

5.  Insurance,  taxes,  rent,  expense. 


This  brief  outline  Is  only  an  Indication  of  the 
mass  of  valuable  material  accumulating  daily  in 
the  thousands  of  schools  in  both  England  and 
the  United  States,  all  of  which  we  are  preparing 
for  the  practical  assistance  of  the  schools  that 
have  now  received  materials  for  their  School 
Stores. 

To  concentrate  this  in  such  form  that  it  saves 
the  teachers'  time  in  the  progress  of  any  curri- 
culum, adding  rather  than  subtracting  from 
their  labors,  is  a  task  which  we  alone  can  perform 
and  to  which  some  of  the  ablest  educators  are 
bringing  their  most  earnest  efforts. 


Woman  and  Education 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 

I.    THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  EUROPE 

AMONG  the  Americans  of  note  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
have  brought  back  home  to  the  United  States  is  Miss  Anna 
Maynard  Butler,  who  has  passed  the  last  eighteen  years  in  Europe 
and  England,  studying  their  systems  of  education  and  lecturing  in 
institutions  of  high  standing,  especially  at  the  Humboldt  Insti- 
tution in  Berlin.  She  has  published  several  books  and  contributed 
to  the  leading  magazines  of  England,  Germany  and  America. 

Miss  Butler  has  been  presented  at  Court  in  England,  Russia 
and  Norway,  and  has  entered  into  the  social  life  of  these  countries 
under  conditions  that  allowed  her  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
life  of  the  women  as  well  as  to  pursue  her  special  investigation  into 
the  educational  facilities  offered  the  youth  of  these  countries. 

When  asked  regarding  the  education  of  women  in  European 
countries  she  said: 

"As  far  as  the  higher  education  of  women  goes.  Great  Britain 
undoubtedly  takes  the  lead,  both  in  its  colleges  for  women  only, 
such  as  Bedford  and  Cheltenham,  in  England;  Alexandria  in  Dublin^ 
etc.  and  in  its  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  connected  with 
the  two  universities  such  as  Girton,  and  Lady  Margaret,  in  which 
women  have  the  same  professors  as  the  men,  but  attend  lectures 
by  themselves.  But  in  the  stage  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  that  is,  in  the  Classical  High  School  and  the  Pre- 
paratory-Academic School,  Great  Britain  is  not  yet  perfect.  Of 
elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
assertion,  the  different  classes  of  society  being  absolutely  and  for- 
ever separated,  but  for  the  lower  classes  the  so-called  Board  School 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  is  a  long  way  behind  schools  of  the 
same  classes  in  several  other  European  countries. 

In  professional  education  for  women,  that  is,  education  in    law, 

meaidne,     and   philosophy   (not  theology),  France      undoubtedly 

takes  the  lead  in  Europe;  and  in  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 

for  life,  industry,  simple  trade  and  technological-trade,  France  and 
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Belgium  without  a  doubt  stand  first.  Their  perfection  in  this  de- 
partment is  astoimding,  and  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every 
educationalist  who  looks  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  what  was  true  of  Belgium 
up  to  the  War. 

Of  the  higher  education  of  the  women  in  Switzerland,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  acquirement,  separated  from  general  culture,  much 
can  be  said  in  praise  and  as  teachers  in  Academic  Institutions,  the 
graduates  of  Zurich  are  highly  prized  throughout  Europe.  But 
there  is  a  certain  lack  of  womanly  charm,  of  refinement,  of  bearing, 
conspicuous  in  Switzerland  in  every  class,  which  seems  to  become 
accentuated   in   the   university  woman. 

In  Italy,  higher  education  for  women  is  of  recent  growth  and  the 
Italian  ladies  who  desire  to  take  a  professional  degree  usually  go  to 
other  countries  for  the  purpose,  but  in  industrial  education,  such 
as  lace  making,  silk  weaving,  glove  making,  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
the  illumination  of  fine  books,  and  several  other  art  industries,  Italy 
has  become  one  of  the  most  efficient  countries,  and  has  arrived  at  this 
goal  practically  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  education 
of  the  masses,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  Montes- 
sori,  to  indicate  what  strides  Italy  has  taken,  and  to  assert  the  fact 
that  in  that  special  department  of  education,  she  now  leads  in  Eu- 
rope. The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  are  interested,  intelligent  and 
faithful  promoters  of  all  the  industries  of  Italian  women.  The  last 
International  Council  of  Women,  in  19 14,  was  held  in  Rome. 

In  Germany,  higher  education  for  women  is  a  very  recent  growth. 
In  Prussia  the  University  of  Berlin,  admitted  women  only  about 
seven  years  ago.  They  are  admitted  to  a  degree  in  medicine,  and 
under  rigid  restrictions  may  practice  that  profession;  in  law  they 
are  admitted  to  a  degree,  but  may  not  practice,  which  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Prussian  Government  and  Prussian  life. 

In  secondary  education,  a  very  few  gymnasium  courses,  not 
schools  per  se,  but  only  certain  courses  in  the  ordinary  private 
schools  for  girls  were  established  under  enormous  opposition  by  the 
educational  and  government  authorities  about  six  years  ago.  In  Baden 
there  have  been  gymnasia  for  girls  established  for  nearly  fifteen 
years;  but  the  University  of  Heidelberg  frowns  upon  women  with 
truly  medieval  coldness.  In  Leipzig,  (Saxony)  the  trade  schools 
for  employees  in  the  numerous  manufactories  of  that  Kingdom,  are 
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many  and  good;  compulsory  contination  schools  for  all  the  lower 
classes  are  also  good  in  Saxony,  but  no  especial  effort  is  made  for 
the  education  of  girls  or  for  their  uplifting.  Indeed  the  Saxon 
working-girl  is  proverbially  a  somewhat  rowdy,  coarse  and  careless 
creature. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  was  one  of  the  'first,  if  not  the  first 
German  University  to  admit  women  to  degrees." 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  American  characteristics 
impressed  Miss  Butler  most  forcibly  after  her  long  residence 
abroad,  she  replied:  "The  respect  for  Womanhood,  as  dis- 
tinct from  respect  for  women;  and  the  possibility  of  fairmindedness 
amongst  men  of  the  United  States." 

Miss  Butler  expects  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  during  the  year 
on  the  subjects  of  the  education,  the  political,  social  and  religious 
life  of  the  many  countries  she  has  visited. 

The  following  are  among  the  attractive  topics  she  presents. 
The  National  System  of  Education  in  Germany  as  the  Basis  of  the 
European  Conflict.  German  Ideals.  The  Lutheran  Church  in 
the   Germany   of   Today     Modem   German   Literature. 

Russia,  when  the  Present  Czar  Came  to  the  Throne.  Court  Cere- 
monies; Russian  Literature.  The  Duty  of  the  United  States  Towards 
the  New  Russia  after  the  War. 

The  National  System  of  Education  in  Belgium.  The  Indus- 
trial and  Social  Life  of  the  People. 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies;  the  thread  of  unity  running 
through   the   Empire. 

Norway  from  within. 

Norwegian  Literature  and  the  Norwegian  Language. 

A  Look  in  upon  Denmark. 

Some  Impressions  of  an  American  after  a  Residence  of  Eghteen 
Years  in  Europe.    My  Country;  Why  I  Am  Proud  of  It! 

II.     EDUCATION  OF  EGYPTIAN  WOMEN 

UPON  being  asked  what  she  did  all  day,  a  Muhammadan  woman 
of  the  better  class  replied,  "I  sit  on  that  couch  for  a  time,  and 
when  I  get  tired,  I  cross  over  and  sit  on  that  one." 

In  the  light  of  such  conditions  as  these  one  can  better  under- 
stand the  reports  of  the  last  census  which  state  that  but  ten  in 
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a  thousand  Egyptian  women  can  read  and  write,  and  it  is  useless 
to  say  that  the  first  and  greatest  need  of  Egypt  is  the  education  of 
the  women.    As  it  is  now,  not  being  able  to  read,  not  knowing  what 
is  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  except  as  it  filters  through  the 
gossip  of  servants  and  visitors  equally  as  ignorant,  the  women  and 
children  live  in  a  world  apart,  having  few  interests  outside  the  realm 
of  petty  gossip  and  intrigue.     The  lack  of  education  would  hot 
be  of  so  much  importance  if  the  Egyptian  woman  possessed  domestic 
accomplishments  and  knew  how  to  keep  house,  direct  the  cooking, 
the  laundry,  and  to  work  cleverly  with  her  hands.     But  to  be  a 
capable  housewife  is  not  within  the  scope  of  her  ambition  or  her 
capabilities.    In  the  case  of  a  lady  all  actual  work  is  carried  out  by 
servants.     The  long  hours  of  harem  solitude  and  seclusion  hang 
heavily;  and  idleness  brings  mischief  at  its  heels,  and  succeeding 
empty  days  with  their  slight  complement  of  tittle-tattle,  lazily  given 
orders,  and  attention  to  finery  can  but  result  in  deterioration  both 
bodily  and  mental.    What  can  a  girl  or  woman  do  who  has  neither 
studies  nor  books  to  read,  needlework  nor  liberty  to  take  exercise  ? 
She  can  eat  sweets,  she  may  visit  her  women  friends,  she  can 
keep  house  after  the  slack,  disorderly  fashion  of  her  mother  and 
grandmother.    She  listens  to  interminable  romances  from  the  lips 
of  servants  and  slaves,  tales  which  too  often  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  worst  manner,  and  possibly  pave  the  way  to  deceit  and 
intrigue.    Her  standing  in  the  eyes  of  men  is  low  and  devoid  of 
respect.     Her  power,  if  any,  is  the  material  influence  gained  by 
beauty  or  the  underhand  crat  resulting  from  adroit  flattery. 

When  the  idea  of  the  education  of  women  was  first  brought 
before  the  Egyptians,  they  looked  on  the  project  with  alarm  and 
distrust.  Education  would  naturally  mean  liberty.  The  girl  would 
learn  to  read,  and  their  books  would  tell  them  of  the  customs  of  the 
women  of  other  countries.  They  would  be  discontented  with  their 
seclusion  and  break  their  bonds.  Liberty  would  mean  free  inter- 
course with  the  other  sex.  That  their  daughters  should  talk  and 
walk  with  men  like  the  women  of  other  lands  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  thought  of.  A  course  which  ran  counter  to  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judices of  fathers  and  brothers  was  difficult  to  put  in  hand,  yet  the 
barriers  have  been  broken  as  last  year  22,002  girls  were  given 
instruction  in  2,867  small  village  schools,  while  thirteen  of  the 
Government  schools   have  been  especially  set   apart   for  women 
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students,  and  now  have  an  attendance  of  2,030  girls,  with  forty-two 
trained  women  teachers.  In  one  of  these  schools  for  teachers  which 
I  visited,  there  were  138  applications  for  thirteen  vacancies. 

Schools  for  girls  are  also  being  founded  by  native  initiative 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  example  of  the  Government  institu- 
tions. A  large  school  for  the  training  of  women  is  now  being 
opened  in  Alexandria  by  the  Eg3rptian  government,  and  the  ap- 
purtenances for  modem  education  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  western  schools.  The  missionary  institutions  for  girls  con- 
ducted by  the  American  mission  are  among  the  most  flourishing 
and  efficient  of  the  girls'  schools  in  Egypt.  Although  the  majority 
of  these  students  are  from  Coptic  families,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  Moslem  parents  to  send  their  daughters  to  the  mis- 
sionary institutions,  where  at  present  about  thirty  per  cent  are  of 
the  Muhammadan  faith.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  Moslem  girl  in  a  Christian  school. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  educational  reform  is  sweep- 
ing rapidly  through  the  entire  nation.  One  cannot  pass  along  the 
streets  of  Cairo  without  being  amazed  at  the  ntmiber  of  schools 
of  all  kinds,  French,  English  and  Italian,  that  are  being  established 
for  girls.  Egypt  seems  to  be  a  haven  for  the  private  school  teacher, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  these  schools  are  not  of  the  first 
quality  as  regards  the  teachers,  because  as  yet  the  Egyptian  is  no 
very  great  judge  of  the  kind  of  education  he  seeks,  nor  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  obtain  it.  But  it  all  tends  to  show  the  trend  of 
thought,  and  is  proving  that  education  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

The  men  are  desiring  educated  wives  and  daughters.  A  boy 
who  has  had  even  a  simple  education  does  not  care  for  the  old- 
time  wife  of  the  harem,  whose  little  round  of  talk  and  gossip  soon 
tires  him.  I  asked  a  young  man  who  was  returning  to  the  country 
to  marry  after  passing  several  years  at  a  school  in  Cairo,  what  kind 
of  a  wife  he  was  choosing.  He  said,  "If  it  were  of  my  choice,  I 
would  ask  for  a  girl  from  a  school  here,  but  my  mother  is  choosing 
her  for  me,  and  she  has  no  education  at  all.  I  will  try  to  get  her 
into  a  school  or  have  teachers  for  her  after  we  are  married,  if  my 
mother  will  permit  it." 

The  next  generation  of  Egyptian  women,  the  bright-faced  girls 
one  sees  in  the  schoolroom  today,  will  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  Egypt  of  tomorrow.     Within  a  few 
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years  it  will  be  a  brave  man  who  will  dare  to  speak  of  his  wife  as 
did  a  Moslem  once  when  complimented  regarding  the  cure  of  the 
eyes  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  successfully  operated  upon  for 
cataract.  He  said  in  regard  to  the  trouble  and  expense  he  had 
taken,  "It  is  a  worthy  action  that  she  should  be  enabled  to  look  upon 
her  children.  It  counts  with  God.  To  see  a  blind  dog  who  cannot 
look  upon  her  puppies  is  a  painful  sight.  How  much  more  a  human 
being !    For  after  all,  a  woman  is  a  human  being." 
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I.    BOOK  MENTION 

Elfin  Songs  of  Sunland.    By  Charles  Keeler.     Decorations  by 

Louise  Keeler.    Third  edition,  enlarged.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

Exuding  the  pure  and  happy  spirit  of  childhood,  Mr.  Keeler's 
book  transports  the  reader  to  that  beautiful  land  of  fairies  and 

dreams  whose  portals  are  closed  to  aU  save  the  children  and  their 
friends,  the  poets.  Our  objection  to  such  a  book  as  this  is  that 
it  catches  us  in  golden  strands  of  its  witchery  and  its  pull  is  away 
from  desk  and  study  to  the  green  fields  and  to  streets  ringing  with 
joysome  laughter.  Prosaic  duty  becomes  distasteful  and  we  long 
for  the  freedom  of  "Sunland"  and  for  the  companionship  of  the 
merry  elves.  The  book  consists  of  verses  of  various  length  and 
metres  arranged  in  five  groups:  I,  A  Ring  Around  of  Playtime. 
II.  Songs  of  the  Wildwood.  III.  Quips  and  Cranks.  IV.  Rhymes 
for  Toddlers.  V.  Brown  Baby  Ballads.  The  most  com- 
mon subjects  are  touched  with  the  glow  of  the  author's  poetic  S3rm- 
pathy.  It  is  no  book  for  the  cold  utilitarian  but  for  the  rest  of  us 
it  is  a  cheering  radiance.  The  enjoyment  (it  brings  assures  us 
that  our  hearts  still  hold  harborage  for  the  sentiments  of  the  sweeter 
years. 

The  Little  School  Mate  Series.  Edited  by  Florence  Converse. 
(Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) — History  a  few  years  ago  to 
the  average  boy  and  girl  was  a  bug  bear.  The  word  brought  vis- 
ions of  a  ponderous  volume  filled  with  dates  and  names  of  Kings 
and  Queens  and  generals  and  battles  that  had  to  be  learned  and 
sorted  in  one's  mind,  until  at  least  examination  days  were  past 
But  now  history  is  disguised  in  such  charming  stories  that  it  only 
shows  as  a  back  ground  for  the  romances  of  boys  and  girls  just  like 
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the  boys  and  girls  we  see  around  us  each  ds^.  E  .  P.  Dutton  has 
published  a  series  of  books  called  "The  Little  School  Mate  Series/' 
which  show  how  the  children  of  other  countries  live.  They  tell 
the  customs  of  the  country,  give  the  folk  lore  and  the  history  all 
charmingly  woven  around  the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl.  They  are  full 
of  the  quaint  sayings  of  the  people  of  other  countries.  For  in- 
stance, "A  silent  man  is  as  badly  off  for  words  as  St.  Peter  for 
hair,"  or,  "No  bread  is  hard  to  the  poor,"  comes  from  the  lips  of 
a  quaint  old  woman  in  sunny  Spain. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  set  of  these 
little  masterpieces  given  him,  will  wander  through  historic  Athens, 
hear  the  wash  of  the  sea  as  it  sweeps  against  the  shores  of  Greece, 
see  the  village  life  of  simple  people  in  far  off  lands,  or  he  will  hear 
the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  told  by  a  patriotic  little  French  girl, 
and  with  'Isbeth  will  watch  the  storks  as  they  alight  on  the  roofs  of 
a  German  city.  The  children  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  will  be  made 
real  to  him  and,  as  he  meets  the  boys  and  girls  that  come  into  the 
great  American  melting  pot  to  be  made  over  into  little  citizens,  he 
will  understand  something  of  their  home  life  in  the  country  he  has 
left. 

These  books  are  edited  by  Florence  Converse  who  gives  a 
charming  intimate  talk  to  the  school  mates  who  will  read  the 
stories,  and  whose  patriotism  and  hospitality  is  aroused  to  make 
these  often  homesick  guests  of  ours  feel  that  America  is  truly  a 
home  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  countries. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (New  Hudson  Shakespeare),  Edited 

and  Revised  by  Ebenezer  Charlton  Black.     Price,  50  cents. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  indeed  to  behold  our  good  friend,  Hudson, 
so  nattily  attired  and  to  know  that  even  as  he  appreciated  Shakes- 
peare so  now  Shakespeare's  friends  appreciate  him.  This  edition 
copyrighted  by  Ginn  and  Company  is  intended  especially  for  school 
use.  As  a  frontispiece  it  has  a  facsimilie  of  the  title  page.  Quarto 
of  1600.  The  book  is  very  beautifully  bound  and  will  no  doubt 
(find  a  welcome  in  home  libraries  as  well  as  in  English  Literature 
classes. 
Examples  in  Algebra.    A  collection  of  Exercises  to  Accompany 

Any  Text-book.     By  Albert  Harry  Wheeler.     Mailing  Price, 

90  cents.    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
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Algebra  teachers  will  certainly  welcome  this  book  even  though 
it  contains  little  they  are  not  supposed  to  know.  Exercises  and 
/problems  are  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  meet  college  en- 
trance requirements.  The  very  complete  Table  of  Contents  and 
"Index  make  possible  easy  reference  to  any  topic  treated  in  the 
book.  We  see  no  reason  why  such  a  book  would  not  be  of  value 
.even  to  beginners  in  Algebra,  as  the  practice  of  selecting  their  own 
test  examples  would  quicken  their  interest  in  the  subject 
In  Toyland.    By  Louise  Robison  with  Illustrations  by  Clara  E. 

Atwood.    Mailing  Price,  40  cents.    Little  Brown  &  Company. 

A  delightful  book  for  very  small  children — ^large  dear  type, 
short  easy  words  and  adequate  illustration  in  color  and  line  cut 
About  every  kind  of  toy  familiar  to  childhood  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned from  baby's  rattle  to  the  airship  that  carries  folks  to  toy- 
land. 
Pretty  Polly  Flinders.    By  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell.    Illustrated 

by   Eugenie   Wireman.     Mailing  Price,  40  cents.     Little, 

Brown  &  Company. 

A  book  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  in  size  typography  and 
illustration,  but  dealing  with  well-known  characters  of  fairyland. 
The  time  will  never  come  when  children  will  not  crave  just  such 
books  and  as  books  are  always  wearing  out  the  publishers  must 
keep  on  replenishing  the  market.  Little,  Brown  &  Company  are 
experts  in  the  art. 


If  a  man  empties  his  purse  Into  his  head,  no 
man  can  take  it  away  from  him,  an  investment 
in  knowledge  is  always  the  best. 

— Benjamin  Franklin 


II.     Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Knuner 

.  Rosemary  for  Remembrance:  This  volume  contains  the  in- 
timate letters  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  who  is  afar  from  her  on  a 
perilous  mission.  Her  health  failing,  she  was  not  permitted  to  ac- 
company him,  and  so  stays  behind  and  writes  to  him  this  wonder- 
ful series  of  letters,  some  of  which  were  never  sent  him  until  after 
flier  death — for  she  died  before  his  return.  The  volume  contains 
a  forceful  romance  of  wedded  love  which  keeps  all  youth's  fan- 
cies.— (Rosemary  For  Remembrance.  By  Norma  Bright  Carson. 
George  H.  Doran  &  Co.) 

Phyllis:  This  is  another  of  Marie  Thompson  Daviess'  whole- 
some **Harpeth  Valley**  stories.  The  heroine  is  a  sweet  imspoiled 
yotmg  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  father,  and  an  .invalid 
mother,  who  first  enjoys  the  companionship  of  girls  and  boys  of  her 
own  age,  in  the  village  school,  and  village  life.  It  is  a  story  that 
will  delight  young  and  old  alike,  and  leaves  a  sense  of  well-being 
in  its  wake.  (Phyllis.  By  Marie  Thompson  Daviess.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.) 

Mere  Man:    "Deborah  was  reading.    Like  most  of  us,  she  was 

fond  of  a  good  story.  There  came  a  strange  tapping  at  the  window. 
When  she  raised  it  she  found  dangling  there  a  note,  tied  to  a 
string. 

"Dear  Miss  Carver,"  it  said,  "to-night  the  moon  is  full." 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  enough.  It  started  a  train  of  conse- 
quences that  swept  Deborah  into  strange  places  and  that  make  a 
(delightful  story. — (Mere  Man.  By  Edwin  Bateman  Morris.  The 
Penn.  Publ.  Co.) 

A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Little  Children:  This  little  book 
will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  teachers  and  mothers  alike.  It 
contains  a  splendid  collection  of  poems — ^the  old  favorites  as  well 
as  the  up-to-date  new  ones  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  similar 
volume. — (  A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Little  Children,  by  M.  A.  Ed- 
gar, M.  A.    The  Crowell  Co.) 

Once  to  Every  Man:  Denny  Bolton,  a  big,  broad  shouldered 
son  of  the  woods,  whose  sole  inheritance  from  his  drunken  father 
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Whoso  Findeih  A  Wife:  This  volume  is  in  answer  to  Hall  Caine's 
"The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me."  The  heroine  marries,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  her  impoverished  parents,  without  love.  How 
she  comes  to  a  broader  conception  of  life,  and  finally  to  love  her 
husband — ^in  time  to  prevent  a  tragedy — ^is  here  pictured.  Taken 
all  in  all  the  story  consitutes  an  argument  against  the  tendency 
to  exalt  what  is  termed  "natural  law"  over  "God's  law."  (Whoso 
Findeth  A  Wife.    By  J.  Wesley  Putnam.    The  Macaulay  Co.) 

Lippincotfs  New  Picture  Composition  Book:  Who  has  not 
seen  the  worried  look  on  a  child's  face,  and  the  hopeless  expression 
of  vacuity  that  creeps  over  it  as  he  struggles  with  the  often-recur- 
ring demand  that  he  "write  a  composition"?  Ideas  seem  to  van- 
ish when  so  rudely  approached  with  demands  for  expression;  the 
bright  child  is  as  likely  to  feel  helpless  as  the  dull  one. 

In  this  new  composition  book,  the  author  approaches  the  sub- 
ject by  a  very  logical,  attractive  method,  one  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  child.  Show  the  child  something  that  is  interesting 
in  itself,  teach  him  to  see  it  clearly,  and  he  can  then  write  about 
at  with  a  sense  of  mastery  and  an  abundance  of  ideas  that  will 
turn  the  hated  task  into  a  pleasure.  That  is  the  author's  theory; 
/it  is  proving  highly  successful  in  practice  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
teachers,  for  of  course  it  has  been  tried  by  some  of  them  for  years 
past.  Given  such  ample  and  thought-provoking  material  as  Mr. 
Esenwein  has  gathered  together,  it  should  have  the  same  success 
in  every  class  room.  The  illustrations  in  color  each  tell  a  story, 
iand  the  text  is  as  helpful  in  its  way  as  the  illustrations.  The  busy 
teacher  will  welcome  this  "composition  made  easy"  text-book  as 
warmly  as  the  children  are  certain  to  do. — (Lippincott's  New  Pic- 
ture Composition  Book.  By  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  A.  M.  Litt.  D.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.) 

Wonderland  Stories:  Into  this  little  volume  has  been  gathered 
some  of  the  gems  of  child  literature.  They  have  been  tried  by  the 
test  of  time  and  found  to  contain  an  unfailing  spring  of  interest 
and  delight.  These  stories  have  been  a  part  of  the  education  of 
many  children — should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child. 
They  have  their  invaluable  side  for  forming  a  taste  for  the  best  in 
literature. — (Wonderland  Stories.  By  Elizabeth  Lewis.  Lippincott 
Co.) 


III.     1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 
Answers  to  Questions  651-700 

651.  Alfred  Tennyson  wrote  "The  May  Queen." 

652.  WQliam  EUery  Channing  was  called  the  "Father  of  Ethics 

in  America." 

653.  "Roaring  Brook"  and  other  mountain  streams,  are  near  the 

"venerable  woods"  surrounding  the  country  of  the  Bryant 
Homestead,  which  led  to  the  writing  of  his  "A  Forest  Hymn." 

654.  E.  C.  Stedman  in  his  "Victorian  Poets"  said:    "The  sight  of^a 

star  or  of  a  flower,  or  the  story  of  a  single  noble  action, 
touches  our  humanity  more  nearly  than  the  greatest  dis- 
covery or  invention,  and  does  more  good." 

655.  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  the  author  of  the  lines: 

"And  I  envy  the  stream  as  it  glides  along 
Through  its  beautiftd  banks  in  a  trande  of  song." 

656.  Henry   Wadsworth   Longfellow   spoke   of   Portland,    Maine 

the  city  of  his  birth  as  "the  beautiful  town  that  is  seated 
by  the  sea." 

657.  Mrs.  Griswold  wrote  "Home  Life  of  Great  Authors." 

658.  Eugene  Field  wrote  "Love  Songs  of  Childhood." 

659.  Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  notable  as  the  birthplace  of  John  Green* 

leaf  Whittier. 

660.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  wrote   "The  Village  Black- 

smith." 

661.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote  her  poem  "The  Cry  of 

the  Children"  as  a  protest  against  the  employment  of  young 
children  in  factories. 

662.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  poet  and  artist,  son  of  an  Italian 

exile  was  bom  in  London,  England. 

663.  Six  years  before  his  death  William  Morris  established  the 

"Klemscott  Press"  from  which  he  sent  forth  books  printed 
in  t3rpe  and  bound  in  decorations  of  his  own  artistic  design- 
ing. 

664.  Edward  Fitzgerald  is  noted  for  having  translated  the  Per- 

sian poem — ^the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kha3ryam." 
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665.  Charles  Dickens  when  a  child  earned  six  shillings  a  week 

pasting  labels  on  bottles  in  a  blacking  factory. 

666.  Charter  House  School,  London,  is  notable  for  the  number  of 

distinguished  men  having  attended  it,  among  them  were, 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Thackeray. 

667.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  wrote  "The  Parish  Sketch- 

Book." 

668.  Mossgeil,  Scotland  was  the  one-time  home  of  Robert  Bums. 

669.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  said:    ''A  wide-spreading,   hopeful 

disposition  is  your  only  true  umbrella  in  this  vale  of  tears." 

670.  Some  prominent  members  of  the  ''Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 

hood" were  Rossetti,  Ruskin  and  Morris. 

671.  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  ''Abou  Ben  Adhem." 

672.  The  sister  of  Charles  Lamb  killed  her  mother  in  a  fit  of  in- 

sanity. 

673.  In  Loch  Katrine  was  the  ''Ellen's  Isle"  celebrated  in  Scott's 

poem. 

674.  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  "Jude,  the  Obscure." 

675.  Charles  Dickens  was  called  "The  Humanitarian  Novelist  of 

England." 

676.  William  Caxton,  a  native  of  Kent,  introduced  the  printing- 

press  into  England. 

677.  Christopher  Marlowe,  an  early  English  play-wright  was  fatally 

stabbed  in  a  tavern  brawl  at  Deptford,  near  London. 

678.  Goethe  was  the  author  of  the  lines: 

"For  touching  hearts  the  only  secret  known, 
My  worthy  friend,  is  to  have  one  of  your  own." 

679.  David  Graham  Phillips  wrote  "The  Hungry  Heart." 

680.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  was  killed  by  his  brother. 

681.  Charles  Kinglsey  is  the  writer  of  the  lines: 

"The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down. 
And   the   stmshine   follows   the   rain. 
And  yesterday's  sneer,  and  yesterday's  frown 
Can  never  come  back  again." 

682.  David  Graham  Phillips  was  assassinated  on  the  streets  of 

New  York  by  an  insane  man. 

683.  Myrtle  Reed  (Mrs.  Sidney  McCullough)  conunitted  suicide 

while  temporarily  insane. 

684.  Henry  David  Thoreau  said:    "I  have  traveled  extensively 

in  Concord." 
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685.  Alice  Cary  in  her  poem  "Nobility"  said: 

''True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 
In   doing   each    day   that   goes   by 
Some    little    good-^-not    in    dreaming 
Of  great  things  to   do  by  and  by." 

686.  Will  Carleton  is  the  author  of  ''Farm  Ballads"  and  "Farm 

Legends." 

687.  AmeUa  E.  Barr  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  England ;  she  emigrated 

to  America,  and  wrote  all  her  famous  works  here. 

688.  Alice  Cary  wrote  "Snow  Berries." 

689.  Litchfield,  Conn.,  is  notable  for  having  been  the  birthplace 

of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

690.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  wrote  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 

691.  "Glenmary"  was  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  on 

the  Susquehanna  river. 

692.  George  F.  Root  wrote  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom." 

693.  Susan  Warner  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Elizabeth 

Wetherall." 

694.  Emma  Hart  Willard  wrote  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep." 

695.  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  "The  Wilderness  Hunter." 

696.  George  Bancroft  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  but  re- 

fused to  serve. 

697.  Dr.  WiUiam  Ellery  Channing's  grave  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  marked  by  a  monument  designed 
by  his  friend,  Washington  Allston. 

698.  Thomas  Buchanan  Reed  wrote  "The  Waggoner  of  the  Alle- 

ghenies." 

699.  Thomas  Buchanan  Reed  and  Bayard  Taylor  were  bom  in 

the  "Vale  of  Chester,"  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

700.  Alfred  Austin  succeeded  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Poet  Laureate 

of  England. 


Pedagogy 

Examination  Questions  in  Theory  and  Practice 

I 

I.  What  preliminary  instructions  should  be  given  preparatory 
to  teaching  children  to  write  numbers  through  Arabic  notation? 
The  pupils  should  be  taught  the  value  and  relation  of  numbers. 
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2.  Name  three  conditions  of  the  school  room  essential  to  good 
health. 

Proper  ventilation,  seating  and  lighting. 

3.  In  teaching  beginners  to  read,  what  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
accomplished  ? 

To  have  the  child  realize  that  printed  words  stand  for  ideas. 

4.  Discuss  the  educational  ;^alue  or  uses  of  fairy  tales. 

I  Fairy  tales  may  be  used  to  inculcate  morals  and  to  create  an 
interest  in  study. 

5.  Enumerate  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  childhood 
with  which  the  teacher  should  be  familiar. 

The  development  of  the  will,  the  order  of  development  of  the 
imind,  and  the  desire  of  contact  through  the  physical  senses. 

6.  Name  two  dangers  of  the  graded  school  system. 

The  danger  that  school  boards  will  endeavor  to  curtail  expenses, 
and  that  promotion  will  be  a  matter  of  time  rather  than  of  ability. 

II. 

1.  From  what  science  does  Pedagogy  draw  its  facts  and  sug- 
gestions ? 

From  psychology. 

2.  State  three  reasons  why  the  recitation  is  needed  (i)  by  the 
teacher,  (2)  by  the  pupil. 

(a)  In  order  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows;  to  give  the 
pupil  information ;  as  a  basis  ^f or  promotion. 

(2)  In  order  to  develop  the  student's  powers  of  expr^sion; 
to  make  clear  the  thought ;  to  render  impressions  more  vivid. 

3.  Define  attention  and  state  how  it  is  secured  and  retained. 
Attention  is  the  volunta^ry  or  involuntary  concentration^  of  the 

[mind.  It  may  be  secured  by  introducing  work  in  a  new  way,  and 
^t  may  be  held  by  making  the  work  interesting. 

4.  Name  any  principles  that  deserves  to  be  called  "Laws  of 
Teaching." 

;  Self-activity  Js  a  law  of  mental  growth.  Proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  related  unknown.  Proceed  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.    Adapt  the  study  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil. 

5.  How  would  you  interest  boys  in  grammar  who  did  not  wish 
to  study  it  ? 
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By  making  the  principles  of  ^  grammar  apply  directly  to  the  in- 
itierests  of  the  boy. 

6.  What  should  be  made  At  basis  of  promotion  in  the  grades? 
How  would  you  test  such  fitness? 

(a)  Age,  attainments,  capacity,  and  honest  endeavor  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  promoting  pupils,  (b)  Tests  and  daily 
recitations  afford  the  only  means  of  determining  when  a  pupil  is 
ready  for  promotion. 

7.  What  instincts  aid  a  child  in  the  process  of  education? 

A  child  has  an  inborn  thirst  for  acquiring  new  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions. Again,  his  instincts  lead  him  to  physical  and  to  mental  ac- 
tivity. 


Prize  Essay 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  resident  of  California,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  the 
National  Education  Association  is  able  to  offer  a  prize  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  ''The  Essential  Place  of  Religion 
in  Education,"  with  an  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  Introducing  Religious 
Teaching   into    the    Public   Schools. 

Religion  is  to  be  defined  in  a  way  not  to  run  counter  to  the  creeds 
of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Jew.  The  essential  points  to 
be  observed  are  "A  Heavenly  Father,  who  holds  nature  and  man 
alike  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand";  the  commandment  of  Hillel  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself";  the  high  ethical  teachings  and  spirit  of  service 
and  sacrifice  indicated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Notice  of  intention  to  file  an  essay  must  be  given  the  secretary 
of  the  Association  by  April  i,  1915.  Essays  will  be  limited  to  ten 
thousand  words  and  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary 
by  Jime  i,  1915.  Six  typewritten  copies  must  be  furnished  in  order 
that  the  preliminary  reading  may  be  done  independently. 

The  right  is  reserved  by  the  Association  to  publish  not  only 
the  prize  essay,  but  any  others  which  may  be  submitted  in  com- 
petition, copyright  privileges  to  be  vested  in  the  Association  for 
all  such. 
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Editorial 

I.    "MASTERS  OP  THE  ART  OP  MAKING  MBIT* 

M88TING    OP     THS    DEPARTBfBMT    OP    SUP8RIMT8NDSNCS»  ClNCIH- 

NATI,  PSBRUARY  22-28,    I915 

Given 

1.  A  noble  cause; 

2.  A  convenient  and  suitable  place  of  meeting; 

3.  A  programme  scientifically  constructed  and  kept  to  schedule 
time; 

4.  A  presiding  officer  with  a  genius  for  his  task; 

5.  Speakers  with  voices  and  convictions; 

6.  Paithful  attendance  and  earnest  purpose  on  the  part  of 
delegates. 

Add  to  these  conditions  the  inspiration  of  numbers  and  a  conven- 
tion will  be  a  noteworthy  achievement  and  a  mighty  conservator  of 
civilizing  influences.  The  1915  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  Association  may  be  so  char- 
acterized without  equivocation  and  without  reservation.  Cincinnati 
again  proved  itself  an  ideal  convention  dty.  Music  Hall  in  which  the 
larger  meetings  were  held  met  all  the  requirements  with  its  immense 
auditorium  and  its  spacious  exhibition  hall.  The  programme  stood 
forth  as  a  masterpiece.  President  Henry  Snyder  guided  the  delibera- 
tions with  the  dignity  and  determination  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Pleet* 
He  was  fair,  firm  and  fearless,  showing  no  bias  and  no  favor,  and  allow- 
ing no  speaker  to  exceed  his  time  limit.  The  addresses,  practically 
without  exception,  displayed  the  workings  of  master  minds  on  vital 
themes.  The  sustained  interest  of  the  vast  audiences  gave  proof  of 
the  spirit  of  earnestness  that  brooded  over  the  assemblage.  The  trial 
halancp  of  educational  practice  was  under  scrutiny.    The  life  of 
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the  nation  was  the  ultimate  issue!  Dr.  John  M.  Withrow,  in  extend- 
ing greetings  on  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  said, 
"Tonight  we  come  to  welcome  the  masters  of  the  art  of  making  men/' 
Bruce's  Bulletin  showing  the  attendance  up  to  6  P.  M.,  Thursday, 
contains  a  list  of  2,341  names.  The  nimiber  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  Department.  It  lifts  the  meeting  into  the  class  of  great 
national  assemblies  whose  convening  merits  the  attention  of  en- 
lightened people  everywhere.  Its  relative  importance  to  the  annual 
summer  gatherings  of  the  N.  £.  A.  is  a  matter  of  interesting  discussion 
among  educators.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  waxing  of  the  one  will 
not  mean  the  waning  of  the  other. 

The  following  classification  of  the  enrollment  conveys  its  own  les- 
son of  the  widening  influence  of  the  Department: 

U.    S.    Goveroment     18 

State    Departments   of   Public   Instruction 87 

City  Superintendents  828 

County  Superintendents    1 15 

Supervisors     53 

Colleges  and  Universities   197 

Normal    Schools     156 

High    Schools    149 

Grade  School   Principals  and  Teachers 195 

TechnioEil,  Industrial,  Manual  Training  and  Agricultural  Schools 62 

Boards  of  Education 24 

Kindergartens 16 

Educational    Press     17 

Unclassified     212 

Educational  Publishers 102 

Educational  Supply  Houses  94 

Teadbers  Agencies    16 

2.341 
Dr.  M.  P.  Shawkey  of  West  Virginia  was  elected  President.     De- 
troit was  chosen  as  the  convention  city  for  next  year. 

Our  plan  is  to  reserve  some  space  in  our  next  issue  for  quotations 
from  some  of  the  more  important  addresses.  As  eloquent  expressions 
of  the  best  thought  on  cturent  educational  problems  these  quotations 
will  constitute  a  rich  symposium  of  opinion.  They  will  be  the  best 
from  the  best  at  Cincinnati. 


II.    MORRIS  PURDY  SHAWKEY,  A,  M. 

State  Superintendent  of  West  Virginia;  Recently  elected  President  of  the 

Department  of  Superintendence. 

In  West  Virginia  they  call  him  the  "human  dynamo."    A  well- 
trained  mind,  a  forceful  personality,  the  grace  of  humor,  a  genius  for 
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work  and  a  habit  of  success  are  among  the  qualifications  Mr.  Shawkey 
brings   to   his   new    office. 

Superintendent  Shawkey  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Pa.,  in 
1868.  His  mother  was  of  Scotch-Irish  blood.  His  father  came  from 
the  region  of  the  Rhine.  Early  in  life  he  conceived  a  fondness  for 
educational  work  and  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  legal  manhood.  He  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  in  1894.  Since  leaving 
college  Mr.  Shawkey  has  been  in  turn  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Reynolds,  N.  D.;  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department  and  Instructor 
in  Science  at  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.;  member  of  the 
state  department  of  schools,  County  Superintendent  and  State  Su- 
perintendent. He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
of  West  Virginia.  The  record  of  his  achievements  gives  evidence  of 
prodigious  labor  and  remarkable  ability. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Shawkey  declares  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  make 
the  meeting  at  Detroit  next  year  '*the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
fruitftd  that  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  American  public  schools."  To  this  end  the  editors  of  Educa- 
tional Foundations  pledge  him  all  possible  support  and  co-operation. 


III.    TREASURE  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  word  "Magazine"  is  from  the  Arabic  Almakhzan,  meaning 
storehouse.  Such  literary,  pedagogic  and  inspirational  treasures 
will  be  poured  into  this  storehouse  during  the  coming  months  that 
all  who  possess  them  will  be  rich  indeed.  As  an  earnest  of  this  we 
commend  attention  to  our  list  of  Editorial  Counsellors  and  Contrib- 
utors. Education  is  the  chief  business  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
chief  concern  of  civilization  everywhere.  Our  treasures  will  be 
gathered  from  many  lands. 


The  Meaning  of  the  War 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

IN  this  war,  what  of  right  and  what  of  wrong?  Not  much  of 
perhaps  and  very  much  of  wrong.    But  there  are  dq^rees  in  wrong, 
and  sometimes,  by  comparison,  wrong  becomes  ahnost  right. 

The  Armed  Peace,  the  peace  of  guns  and  dreadnoughts  and  saber 
rattlers,  has  come  to  its  predestined  end.  Its  armaments  were  made 
for  war.  Its  war-makers  and  war  traders  have  done  their  work  for  the 
last  ten  years.  They  have  been  foiled  time  after  time,  but  they  have 
their  way  at  last.  Their  last  and  most  fatal  weapon  was  the  ulti- 
matum. If  Servia  had  not  given  them  their  chance  they  would  have 
found  their  pretext  somewhere  else.  When  a  nation  or  a  continent 
prepares  for  war;  it  will  get  it  sooner  or  later.  To  prepare  for  war  is 
to  breed  a  host  of  men  who  have  no  other  business,  and  another  host 
who  find  profit  in  blood. 

When  the  war  began,  it  had  very  little  meaning.  The  intrigues  of 
rival  despotisms,  Slav  and  Teuton,  lie  far  from  the  apprehension  of 
democratic  western  Europe.  That  the  third  and  greatest  Balkan  war 
was  imminent,  the  people  of  the  west  might  believe,  but  they  felt  no 
call  to  take  part  in  it.  The  peoples  of  Europe  do  not  hate  each  other. 
The  springs  of  war  come  from  the  few  impelled  by  greed  and  glory. 
Diplomacy  in  Etu-ope  has  been  for  years  the  cover  for  robbery  in  A^ 
or  Africa.  Of  all  the  nations  concerned,  not  one  had  any  wish  to  fight, 
and  Belgium  alone  stood  with  clean  hands. 

And  this  fact  gave  the  war  its  meaning.  The  invasion  of  Belgium 
changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  As  by  a  lightning  flash,  the  issue 
was  made  plain:  the  issue  of  the  sacredness  of  law.  The  rule  of  the 
soldier,  or  the  rule  of  the  citizen;  the  rule  of  fear,  or  the  rule  of  law. 
Germany  stands  for  the  rule  of  the  soldier.  This  was  made  dear  when, 
a  year  ago,  she  passed  under  the  yoke  at  Zabem.  Britain  stands  for 
the  rule  of  law.  In  spite  of  her  lapses  in  Imperialism,  the  soldier  is 
still  the  servant  of  the  people,  not  their  master. 

The  highest  conception  of  human  relations  is  embodied  in  the  word 
Law.  Law  is  the  framework  of  civilization.  Law  is  the  condition  of 
security,  happiness  and  progress.  War  is  the  denial  of  all  law.  It 
makes  scrap-paper  of  all  the  solemn  agreements  men  and  nations  have 
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established  for  their  mutual  good.    "Parchment  is  parchment,*'  said 
the  German  chancellor  in  19 11,  "steel  is  force." 

The  rape  of  Belgium  made  scrap-paper  of  the  pardmient  of  In- 
ternational Law.  The  sowing  of  mines  in  the  fairways  of  commerce 
made  scrap-paper  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations.  The  torture  of  the 
Belgian  people  made  scrap-paper  of  the  rights  of  noncombatants. 

War  may  be  never  righteous  but  it  is  sometimes  honorable.  In 
honorable  war  armies  fight  armies;  armies  do  not  fight  private  citizens. 
If  armies  give  no  needless  provocation,  they  will  receive  none.  The 
sacking  of  Malines,  Aerschot,  Dinant,  is  no  act  of  honorable  war. 
The  wreck  of  Louvain,  historic  Louvain,  five  hundred  years  the  ven- 
erated center  of  Catholic  erudition,  at  the  hands  of  blood-drunk  sol- 
diers, was  an  act  of  dishonorable  war.  It  marks  a  stain  on  the  record 
of  Germany  which  the  years  will  not  efface.  "A  needed  example/' 
say  the  apologists  for  crime.  The  Duke  of  Alva  gave  the  same  "need- 
ed example"  to  these  same  people  in  his  day.  For  centuries  the  words 
"Spanish  blood"  struck  terror  into  people's  hearts  throughout  the 
Netherlands.  For  centuries  to  come  the  word  "Prussian"  will  take 
its  hated  place. 

The  good  people  of  Germany  do  not  bum  universities.  They 
are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  a  monster  of  their  own  creation.  The 
affair  at  Zabem  a  year  ago  testified  to  their  complete  subjugation. 
All  the  virtues  are  left  to  them  save  only  the  love  of  freedom. 
This  the  mailed  fist  has  taken  away. 

The  Germany  of  today  is  an  anachronism.  Her  ideals  in 
science  are  of  the  twentieth  century;  her  ideals  in  politics  are 
of  the  sixteenth.  Her  rulers  have  made  her  the  most  superb 
fighting  machine  in  a  world  soul-weary  of  fighting.  For  victors 
in  shining  armor  the  modem  world  has  no  place.  It  will  not 
worship  them,  it  will  not  obey  them.  It  will  not  respect  those 
who  either  worship  or  obey.  It  finds  no  men  good  enough  to 
rule  over  other  men  against  their  will. 

A  great  nation  which  its  own  people  do  not  control  is  a  nation 
without  a  government.  It  is  a  derelict  on  the  international  sea. 
It  is  a  danger  to  its  neighbors,  a  greater  danger  to  itself.  Of  all 
the  many  issues  good  or  bad  which  may  come  from  this  war,  none 
is  more  important  than  this,  that  the  German  people  should  take 
possession  of  Germany. 
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Denominational  Academies 

By  Roger  W.  Swetland,  A.  M. 

Head  Master,  Peddie  Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

HE  school  system  of  America  has  always  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  church  and  state»  responsive  to 
influences  from  both,  but  affected  chiefly  in  its  earlier  history  by 
the  church  and  in  later  times  by  the  state.  Thus  we  find  that 
our  public  school  system,  dominated  now  almost  wholly  by  politi- 
cal considerations,  had  its  origin  in  the  protesting  religious  bodies 
of  colonial  history  and  was  fostered  by  the  religious  spirit  of  that 
early  period.  Whether  the  change  in  the  dominating  influence 
over  schools  results  from  a  corresponding  change  in  American  char- 
acter through  the  dominance  of  political  rather  than  ecclesiastical 
considerations  in  American  life  of  today  would  be  an  interesting 
subject  for  discussion,  but  may  be  here  merely  a  suggestion  in  pass- 
ing. Certain  it  is  that  the  early  grammar  schools,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  had  a  distinctively  religious  purpose  in  their 
foundation.  Take  the  earliest  and  most  representative  of  English 
grammar  schools,  founded  by  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
in  15 12.  Of  this  school  the  historian  Green  has  said:  "The  system 
of  middle-class  education  which  by  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  changed  the  very  face  of  England,  was  the  outcome  of 
Colet's  fotmdation  of  St.  Paul's."  The  piupose  of  the  founder  is 
simply  stated  by  him:  ''My  intent  is  by  this  school  especially  to 
increase  knowledge  and  worshipping  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ 
Jesus,  and  good  Christian  life  and  manners  in  children."  So,  in 
tracing  the  development  of  the  American  academies,  we  must  go 
back  to  their  English  origin.  To  quote  from  Dr.  Henry  Barnard, 
"The  first  use  of  the  term  academy  as  applied  to  an  institution  of 
instruction  for  youth,  we  find  in  Milton's  letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib, 
in  1643,  where  the  academy,  by  which  he  designated  his  institute 
for  a  complete  and  generous  culture,  covers  the  whole  field  of  the 
grammar  school,  the  college  within  the  tmiversity,  and  the  univer- 
sity. The  nonconformists  applied  the  term  to  their  boarding  schools, 
which,  in  grade  of  instruction,  resemble  nearly  the  English  public 
school,  or  the  endowed  grammar  school." 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  which  drove  nearly  two  thou- 
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sand  English  clergymen  from  their  parishes,  drove  many  of  the 
same  dei^gymen  into  teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  fact 
that  nonconformists  were  excluded  from  English  public  schools  and 
universities  also  gave  great  stimulus  to  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate schools,  or  academies,  in  England.  Among  the  pupils  of  the 
early  English  dissenters'  schools  were  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father 
of  John  and  Charles,  Isaac  Watts,  John  Hughes,  the  poet  and  dram- 
atist, Joseph  Butler,  author  of  the  famous  Analogy,  George  Whit- 
field, and  Daniel  Defoe.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  academy 
masters  was  Philip  Doddridge,  best  known  to  us  as  a  writer  of 
hymns.  The  chief  interest  to  us  in  the  English  academies  lies  in 
the  influence  their  ideas  undoubtedly  had  upon  the  founders  of  our 
early  American  academies.  Not  to  go  into  details,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  mention  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  whose  academy 
at  Newington  Green  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  English 
schools.  It  was  in  his  school  that  Daniel  Defoe  and  Samuel  Wesley 
were  students.  In  1685  Mr.  Morton  came  to  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  was  chosen  to  an  important  pastorate 
and  is  said  to  have  been  made  vice-president  of  Harvard  University. 
Joseph  Priestly,  who  became  famous  as  a  physicist  and  Unitarian 
theologian,  was  a  pupil  of  Philip  Doddridge.  He  was  for  some 
years  an  instructor  in  an  academy  at  Warrington;  later  came  to 
America,  became  a  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  was  at  one  time 
offered  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Penns3rlvania,  which 
honor  he  declined.  George  Whitfield,  too,  as  he  went  up  and  down 
this  country,  carried  with  him  his  interest  in  the  academies  of  both 
England  and  America  and  often  spoke  with  evident  pride  of  the 
fact  that  Franklin's  academy  in  Philadelphia  was  housed  in  the 
building  originally  built  for  his  own  congregation.  The  space  does 
not  suffice  for  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  does  not  require  a  resume 
of  the  history  of  the  early  colonial  grammar  schools,  like  the  Boston 
and  Roxbury  Latin  schools  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hopkins  school  of 
Connecticut,  the  Hampton  High  School  of  Virginia,  or  the  Penn 
Charter  school  of  Philadelphia.  Enough  to  say  that  we  shall  utterly 
fail  to  understand  the  development  of  the  denominational  school 
of  the  present  day  unless  we  see  that  it  had  its  roots  in  the  religious 
life  of  our  early  history.  In  them  all  the  ideal  of  education  was  an 
ideal  of  public  service.  They  were  established  to  train  up  young  men 
"for  the  service  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth."    It  must 
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also  be  noted  that  the  form  of  public  service  which  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  founders  was  the  Christian  ministry.    We  must 
also  pass  by  with  only  a  brief  reference  the  change  that  took  place 
in  the  eighteenth  centtuy  as  a  result  of  the  Great  Awakening,  though 
that  change  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
early  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.     Men- 
tion must  be  made,  however,  of  the  Log  College,  established  in  1726 
by  William  Tennent,  at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  for  it  was  one  of  the  first 
private  schools  of  its  kind  in  America  and  a  direct  forerunner  of  the 
type  of  schools  known  as  academies.    Though  this  school  was  in 
existence  hardly  more  than  twenty  years,  it  numbered  among  its 
students  men  of  note  like  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  the  founder  of  Fagg's 
Manor  School;  Rev.  John  Blair,  a  professor  at  Princeton;  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Finley,  later  the  president  of  Princeton.    During  this  same 
period  the  first  Baptist  school  in  the  country  was  established  at 
Hopewell,  N.  J.  in  1756.    Isaac  Eaton,  the  principal  of  this  school, 
was  a  great  teacher,  of  whom  Morgan  Edwards  wrote:    "Be  it 
added  to  Mr.  Eaton's  honor  that  he  was  the  first  man  among  Ameri- 
can Baptists  to  set  up  a  school  for  the  education  of  youths  for  the 
ministry."    Among  the  men  who  received  their  training  under 
Isaac  Eaton  in  this  humble  school  at  Hopewell  was  James  Manning, 
afterwards  President  of  Brown  University,  a  leader  of  men,  one 
who  had  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  country 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the  early  Constitutional  period. 
Brown  University  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Hopewell  school. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  the  academy  move- 
ment was  the  outcome  of  nonconformity.  Closely  allied  with  this 
fact  two  other  f eattu'es  of  this  movement  should  also  be  noted :  First, 
that  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  centtuy  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centtuy  largely  a  movement  of  the  middle  classes,  an  expres- 
sion of  that  great  rise  of  the  common  people  to  power  and  promi- 
nence. There  was  thus  in  the  academy  movement  of  that  period 
a  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  an  education  for  its  effect  in  height- 
ening htunan  worth.  The  spirit  of  democracy  was  strong  and  the 
academy  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational  phase  of 
that  spirit.  Second,  the  early  academies  were  not  botmd  up  with 
the  colleges  in  the  same  way  as  the  grammar  schools  were  or  as  the 
academies  of  today  are.  They  were  not  primarily  "fitting  schools" 
or  what  we  know  today  as  "preparatory  schools."    They  had,  to 
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be  sure,  their  arrangement  of  studies  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wished  to  go  to  college;  but  they  were,  after  all,  insti- 
tutions of  an  independent  sort,  taking  pupils  who  had  the  elements 
of  an  English  education  and  carrying  them  forward  to  some  round* 
ing  out  of  their  studies.  Moreover,  the  grammar  schools  had  been 
erected  to  supply  the  educational  need  of  single  communities.  The 
academies,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  their  students  from  a  widely- 
scattered  constituency.  In  many  cases  the  interests  of  the  acade- 
mies were  set  over  against  those  of  colleges  and  the  two  were  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  separate  and  opposing  educational  systems. 
The  academies  were  looked  upon  as  the  colleges  of  the  common 
people,  while  the  colleges  proper  were  considered  largely  as  dis- 
tinctly for  the  higher,  or  professional  classes. 

Two  striking  examples  may  be  cited  in  evidence  of  this  dis- 
tinction. The  charter  of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  in 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  directly  as  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  since  become  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  provided  that  the  trustees  should  "erect  and  sup- 
port an  academy  or  any  other  kind  of  a  seminary  of  learning  in 
any  place  within  the  same  province  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  shall 
judge  the  same  to  be  most  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  in- 
struction, improvement,  and  education  of  youth  in  any  kind  of 
literature,  erudition,  arts,  and  sciences,  which  they  shall  think 
fitting  and  proper  to  be  taught."  This  provision  is  remarkably 
liberal  and  broad. 

The  founding  of  the  two  Phillips  academies  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  Andover,  Mass.,  marks  an  important  era  in  the  academy  move- 
ment; for  they  became  the  model  and  inspiration  of  many  later 
institutions.  According  to  the  deed  of  gift  for  the  endowment 
of  Phillips  Andover,  the  donors,  to  quote  their  words,  proposed  "to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  free  public  school  or  academy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  youth,  not  only  In  English  and  Latin  grammar, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  those  sciences  wherein  they  are  commonly 
taught;  but  more  especially  to  learn  then  the  great  end  and  real 
business  of  living."  Again  they  declare,  "the  first  and  principal  ob- 
ject of  this  institution  is  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue."  Noble 
words,  words  that  have  become  the  motto  of  every  Christian  academy 
worth  the  name,  since  that  day.  The  hope  expressed  by  its  founders 
that  the  school  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  others  on 
the  same  principles  has  been  amply  realized. 
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I  have  already  remarked  that  the  academies  were  not  intended 
as  preparatory  schools,  though  as  time  went  on,  they  came  into 
closer  and  closer  relation  with  the  coU^es.  But  while  the  early 
grammar  schools  followed  the  lead  of  the  colleges  and  sought  merely 
to  meet  college  requirements,  the  academies  became  a  stimulus  to 
the  colleges  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  college  curriculum  did 
not  meet  the  public  need.  The  academies  were  the  real  leaders 
in  educational  thought  and  practice.  That  position  they  still 
hold.  In  any  gathering  of  educators  of  today,  such  as  the  National 
Education  Association,  t}ie  Association  of  CoU^es  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  or  the  similar  associa- 
tions for  New  England,  the  real  leaders  are  academy  men.  Though 
their  numbers  are  comparatively  smaller  now,  since  the  rapid  growth 
of  public  high  schools,  it  still  remains  true  that  they  are  aggressive, 
progressive  leaders  of  modem  educational  policies.  This  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  academy  too  often  lost  sight  of,  a  function  so  important 
that  it  alone  affords  sufficient  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  aca- 
demy in  our  school  system.  The  reason  for  this  prominence  of 
academies  and  academy  men  is  evident.  Forced  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  their  existence  to  maintain  their  reputation  for  superiority 
in  training,  they  are  alert  to  every  change  in  public  thought,  keen 
to  note  every  real  advance  in  method,  quick  to  adopt  that  which 
promises  to  improve  their  work  and  character.  Within  a  gener- 
ation, however,  a  new  factor  has  entered  into  the  academy  problem 
which  has  given  the  friends  of  the  denominational  school  no  little 
occasion  for  thought  and  inquiry. 

B^;inning  with  the  establishment  of  the  English  High  School 
in  Boston  in  182 1,  growing  slowly  in  numbers  for  the  half  century 
following  that  date,  but  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the 
last  thirty  years  is  a  system  of  free  public  high  schools,  so  numer- 
ous, so  well  equipped,  and  so  well  taught  that  nearly  every  child 
may,  if  he  will,  have  an  intellectual  training  at  public  expense  equiv- 
alent to  that  required  for  entrance  to  collie.  Alongside  of  these 
public  high  schools,  we  have  seen  develop  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  a  system  of  technical  and  professional  schools,  such 
as  manual  training  schools,  normal  schools,  business  schools,  trade's 
schools  and  the  like.  Many  of  these  are  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  public  taxation.  \^th  all  this  enormous  increase  in  edu- 
cational facilities  of  a  more  or  less  public  character,  the  question 
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is  in^stently  asked:  "Do  these  conditions  remove  the  demand 
for  the  academy?  Do  the  public  high  schools,  normal  schools  and 
the  like,  render  the  academy  unnecessary?  In  other  words,  has 
the  academy  served  its  purpose,  lived  its  day?  Has  its  mainte- 
nance now  become  merely  a  matter  of  denomLaational  pride  and 
sentiment?"  These  are  fair  questions.  Unless  we  can  answer  them 
by  something  more  than  a  mere  negation,  then  our  cause  is  lost, 
our  work  vain,  and  the  sooner  we  dose  otu:  academies  and  turn 
our  energies  into  some  more  necessary  field  of  work,  the  better. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  demand  for  these  schools 
on  intellectual  grounds  is  not  from  the  same  source  as  it  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago;  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  on  sodal, 
moral  and  religious  grounds  is  stronger  than  ever.  I  have  said 
that  the  demand  intellectually  is  not  from  the  same  source.  By  that 
I  mean  that  not  the  same  class  of  patronage  now  seeks  these  schools 
for  training  in  intellect,  or  scholarship.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  not  a  patronage  eagerly  seeking  the  academy. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  vastly  increased  patronage  of  another  class,  quite 
as  desirable  in  every  way  and  much  more  valuable  financially. 

The  changed  conditions  of  modem  life  have  created  a  large 
class  of  society,  whose  sodal  or  industrial  conditions  are  such  that 
diildren  cannot  well  be  educated  from  or  in  the  home.  In  many 
cases,  the  sodal  duties  of  the  mother  and  the  business  cares  of  the 
father  leave  no  time  for  that  home  life  and  parental  care  so  necessary 
to  the  regular  and  natural  devdopment  of  the  child-life.  In  many 
other  cases  the  surroundings  of  the  home  are  such  that  the  parents 
fed  constrained  to  send  the  child  away  for  his  education.  Crowded 
apartment  houses,  lack  of  play-room,  want  of  ndghborhood  life, 
street  companionship  of  uncertain  or  evil  character,  the  over-crowd- 
ing of  the  present  public  schools,  in  addition  to  the  social  and  busi- 
ness cares  mentioned  above,  are  literally  forcing  thousands  of  our 
dty  population  to  seek  home  schools  for  their  children.  Add  to 
these  conditions  the  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  fordgn  de- 
ment in  all  our  town  and  dty  public  schools,  and  the  situation 
becomes  still  more  alarming  to  the  thoughtful  parent  who  contem- 
plates public  school  training  for  his  children.  Those  whose  in- 
comes admit  of  suburban  residence  too  often  come  under  the  dass 
df  sodal  or  business  devotees,  while  those  whom  choice  or  necessity 
impels  to  dty  residence  must  live  under  the  conditions  just  men- 
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tioned.  In  either  case,  the  children  must  be  educated  away  from 
the  home — if  home  that  can  be»  which  lacks  pa!k«ntal  presence  and 
family  privacy.  The  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  there  is  an 
earnest  seeking  after  good  home  schools  by  an  increasing  multi- 
tude of  our  urban  population.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
secondary,  or  high  school,  education  is  as  common  today  as  pri- 
mary education  was  a  generation  ago.  Like  all  other  desirable 
products  of  modem  civilization,  the  demand  has  been  increased  by 
the  supply,  until  it  bids  fair  to  exceed  that  supply,  no  matter  how 
rapidly  public  high  schools  are  established.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
a  decreasing  patronage  for  our  academies,  we  have  a  largely  in- 
creased patronage — only  of  another  sort. 


The  century  that  gave  us  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon  had  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
same  general  character  as  those  of  our  times — ^the 
decay  of  towns,  the  social  umrest,  the  instability  of 
the  rural  population,  the  increase  of  pauperism 
and  unemplojrment,  and  the  diminution,  actual 
and  feared,  of  industrial  skill.  The  Elizabethans 
established  a  system  of  compulsory  apprenticeship 
to  solve  them,  which  embodied  a  philosophy  and 
established  general  policies  with  regard  to  child 
labor  and  child  training  in  industry,  to  which  we 
must  turn  before  we  can  meet  successfully  the 
same  questions. 

—Charles  A.  Prosser. 


Teach  high  thought  and  amiable  words. 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  f  ame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

-Tennyson. 
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WHAT  TEACHERS  SAY  ABOUT  TEACHING 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "Why  Go  to  College";  "The  Man  of  Egypt";  "The  Modem> 

izmg  of  the  Orient,"  etc. 

UPON  this  question  which  has  always  been  surrounded  by  a 
vast  deal  of  theoretical  opinion,  we  desire  to  give  answers 
from  experience  from  certain  teachers  of  youth  in  England  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada  who  are  confessedly  among  the 
more  successful  members  of  this  profession  in  their  sections.  To 
a  somewhat  carefully  chosen  list  of  college  presidents,  professors 
and  preparatory  and  High  School  teachers,  representing  widely 
diverse  geographical  and  educational  types  of  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Cauda,  we  asked  the  following  question: 

"What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  in  behalf  of  a  more 
vital  and  profitable  relationship  between  the  American  teacher  and 
undergraduate  ?' ' 

The  importance  of  the  query  was  emphasized  in  virtually  all 
the  answers  received.  ''If  I  could  solve  that  problem,'*  said  a 
head  master,  "I  think  I  would  have  solved  the  chief  problem  of 
preparatory  school  life." 

An  emeritus  university  president  in  New  England  said: 

"Make  all  your  work  contribute  to  the  personal  efficiency  and 
usefulness  of  yotu:  students,  no  matter  what  the  subject  to  which 
the  individual  student  may  devote  himself. 

"The  predominant  objective  in  college  training  should  always 
be  to  train  young  men  to  do  well  tasks  familiar  to  them  and  to 
learn  quickly  how  to  do  unfamiliar  tasks. 

"If  a  college  professor  conducts  small  advanced  classes  with 
a  keen  interest  and  a  purpose  to  study  each  individual  student 
and  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  individual's  needs,  there  will  restdt 
a  vital  and  profitable  relation  between  the  undergraduate,  or  grad- 
uate, and  the  professor.  Every  professor  should,  therefore,  be 
prohibited  from  confining  himself  to  the  teaching  of  large  demen* 
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tary  dasses.  Even  advanced  dasses,  if  large,  will  sometimes  fail 
to  produce  between  the  professor  and  the  student  the  best  relations.'* 

A  professor  in  a  State  University  in  the  Middle  West,  writes 
as  follows: 

"More  pay  and  more  honor  for  the  teacher  as  distinguished 
from  the  investigator  and  author.  Sections  limited  to  about  thirty 
except  for  lectures  upon  which  discussions  and  examinations  will 
be  conducted  in  small  sections.  Fewer  juvenile  instructors;  call 
men  from  high  school  to  college  positions  after  they  have  proved 
their  power  as  teachers,  instead  of  appointing  so  many  young  doc- 
tors as  college  instructors." 

"Catch  your  professor,"  is.  the  somewhat  significant  answer  by 
a  president  of  a  lar^e  Canadian  University. 

The  president  of  a  theological  seminary  afBrms  that  "the  teachers 
should  be  Christian,  there  shoidd  be  less  specialization  in  teaching 
and  smaller  classes  with  more  of  the  seminar  method  adopted." 

A  teacher  of  English  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conserva- 
tive State  Universities,  gives  his  views  as  follows: 

"The  'adviser'  system  should  be  introduced,  and  maintained 
continuously  from  the  Freshman  to  the  Senior  year.  That  is  to 
say,  not  more  than  five  students  should  be  assigned,  on  entrance, 
to  a  member  of  the  staff,  who  should  remain  in  loco  parentis  aca- 
demie  to  them  through  their  entire  college  course.  The  first  busi- 
ness of  the  adviser  should  be  to  inform  himself  as  intimatdy  as 
feasible  about  the  family  and  school  conditions  whence  his  advicees 
have  come;  in  espedal,  whenever  practible,  he  should  make  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  his  advisees'  parents  or  guardians,  and  draw 
his  own  condusions.  The  adviser  system  should  be  headed  by  a 
man  of  large  soul  and  extensive  experience,  who  should  have  few 
or  no  formal  teaching  duties,  and  who,  above  all,  should  stand 
footloose  from  departmental  rivalries.  The  first  qualification  of 
this  man  should  be,  that  he  be  a  gentleman — of  the  finest-grained 
type  of  American  manhood.  The  real  work  of  the  adviser  would 
be  to  give  ballast  to  his  academic  family." 

The  head  master  of  a  prominent  New  England  academy 
writes: 

"John  Sherman  said  in  the  middle  seventies  when  the  move- 
ment toward  the  resumption  of  spede  was  being  broadly  discussed 
that  the  'way  to  resume  is  to  resume.'    So  the  way  to  a  more  vital 
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and  profitable  relationship  between  the  American  undergraduate 
and  the  college  professor  is  simply  the  establishment  of  personal 
and  human  relations  between  them,  and  not  simply  the  professional 
relation.  What  the  college  owes  the  Freshmen  is  in  general,  what 
the  college  owes  the  undergraduate,  a  dose,  personal,  human  touch, 
such  as  the  English  university  undergraduate  receives  from  the 
University  Don,  the  application  of  book  learning  to  the  problems 
of  life,  opened  up  through  personal  friendship  with  the  wise  and 
kindly  teacher." 

The  president  of  the  largest  institution  for  education  of  colored 
students  in  the  United  States  makes  the  following  contribution 
to  this  vital  subject: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  as  soon  as  a  college  attempts  to  connect 
its  work  with  the  life  of  the  community  by  which  it  is  siurounded, 
defines  in  short  its  own  mission,  students  and  professors  will  begin 
to  feel  that  they  are  working  together  for  a  common  cause.  My 
experience  is  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  common  purpose,  some 
form  of  work  in  which  people  have  a  common  interest  to  bring 
people  together  in  helpful  relations.  A  college  should  give  the 
student  a  wide  acquaintance  and  understanding  of  the  people  and 
the  problems  by  whom  he  is  surrounded." 

A  highly  honored  ex-president  and  famous  teacher  in  the  Middle 
West  demands  that  coUeges  "get  professors  who  will  not  only  love 
their  work,  but  the  students  for  whom  they  work.  In  teach- 
ing turn  muUa  sed  muUum,  In  the  teacher  more  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  outcome  of  pupils'  lives.  For  everybody,  adapt  means 
to  ends.  Teach  what  is  worth  teaching,  and  teach  each  thing  to 
the  student  who  needs  that  thing." 

A  professor  of  scientific  agriculture  in  a  college  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  answers:  "Don't  neglect  cultural  work.  Close  personal 
contact  by  means  of  Bible  study  or  other  uplifting  word." 

The  head  of  a  large  Eastern  university  says:  "More  emphasis 
on  teaching  power  in  selecting  professors;  more  leadership  by  pro- 
fessors in  'student  activities,'  not  afternoon  teas." 

The  president  of  one  of  our  small  but  excellent  colleges  in  New 
York  State  who  is  himself  an  example  of  his  doctrine  defines  a  good 
professor  as  a  ''person  with  keen  sympathies  eager  to  develop  men." 

"Preceptorial  method,"  answers  a  well-known  educator  from 
the  State  of  Maine. 
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A  teacher  of  divinity  students  in  a  theological  seminary  in  Vir- 
ginia writes,  "let  the  professor  understand  that  his  work  is  only 
half  done  in  the  study  and  the  classroom;  that  it  is  as  necessary  fcx" 
him  to  know  his  students  individually  as  for  the  physician  to  know 
his  patients. 

The  revered  head  of  a  New  York  university  out  of  a  long  life  of 
experience  with  college  boys  writes  urging  "the  organization  of  the 
.students  as  the  lower  house  of  a  governing  body  of  whom  the  faculty 
is  the  upper  house.  The  selection  of  professors  whose  intellectual 
interests  are  vital,  who  wish  to  know  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  and 
who  impart  knowledge  as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  the  sun  does 
light." 

A  teacher  of  political  and  social  science  in  the  Middle  West 
advocates  "reciprocal  friendliness.  My  own  judgment,  however, 
b  that  in  special  cases  the  student  looks  to  the  professor  for  pro- 
ficiency in  investigation  and  teaching  rather  than  for  friendship." 
He  also  suggests  that  receptions  and  dinner  invitations  should  be 
developed  more  generally  than  at  present  but  adds  that  "most 
students  find  them  rather  irksome." 

The  following  reply  comes  out  of  the  experience  of  a  celebrated 
surgeon  teacher  of  a  Philadelphia  medical  college:  "The  extension 
of  the  Seminar  or  Tutorial  method.  For  'professor'  substitute 
•teacher.' " 

A  college  teacher  writes  from  the  University  of  Texas  saying 
that  the  college  professor  should  not  do  his  research  work  alone 
but  that  the  sharing  of  his  experimental  activity  with  students 
would  be  the  means  of  interesting  them  both  in  his  work  and  in 
himself. 

A  professor  in  the  University  of  Washington  speaks  of  the  "gen- 
eral abdication  of  the  faculties  from  their  rightful  position  as  edu- 
cators." 

"The  college  teacher  needs  to  become  once  more  a  real  teacher, 
and  cease  being  a  mere  ptu^eyor  of  unrelated  information.  He 
must  be  a  man,  not  merely  a  carrier  of  facts  or  of  formal  training 
but  a  man  with  a  real  world  of  meaning  for  his  students.  We  have 
had  enough  of  the  impersonal  man  in  the  undergraduate  work." 

"Put  them  all  in  small  classes,"  is  the  solution  of  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  teacher  and  taught  according  to  a  college  edu- 
cator in  the  South. 
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The  head  master  of  a  well-known  church  school  in  Massachu- 
setts insists  upon  "the  appointment  of  men  who  care  for  young  men 
and   are  really   human   instead   of  merely   good  scholars." 

The  president  and  eminent  educational  authority  of  a  large 
Eastern  University  believes  that  when  the  object  and  purpose  and 
chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  colleges  are  made  clear  to  both 
students  and  teachers  a  common  motive  is  the  result  which  fur- 
nishes a  guide  for  both  student  and  professor.  According  to  this 
educator  the  common  motive  is,  or  should  be,  to  prepare  for  public 


A  dean  of  a  university  in  one  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  topic  in  many  institutions  sends 
this  significant  answer  as  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

"A  more  profitable  relationship  between  the  American  under- 
graduate and  the  college  professor  will  not  come,  it  seems  to  me, 
until  we  choose  college  professors  in  a  different  way  or  for  different 
reasons.  In  most  colleges  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  selected 
now  largely  because  they  are  scholars  and  not  because  they  love 
to  teach,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  people  whom 
they  teach.  These  are  men  interested,  too  frequently,  in  their 
subjects,  and  in  pubUcation,  and  not  in  the  process  of  teaching  or 
in  the  taught. 

''The  college  professor  should  come  in  touch  with  the  new  com- 
ing Freshmen:  I  would  have  the  seniors  taught  by  the  preceptors 
or  junior  staff.  The  junior  teachers  should  give  the  lectures;  and 
the  experienced  and  older  men  conduct  the  quizes  or  recitation 
exercises.  The  professor  should  know  the  men  better  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  their  manhood  on  which  they  will  meet  as  alumni 
and  old  friends  afterward."  Thus  vnites  an  eminent  teacher  in 
science  in  Columbia  University. 

A  law  professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan  confesses  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  in  education.  He  thinks 
that  much  would  be  gained  and  something  would  be  lost  in  the 
organization  of  smaller  classes,  but  he  is  convinced  that  a  great 
gain  would  result  if  from  every  classroom  there  might  eminate  an 
atmosphere  suggesting  there  were  things  more  worth  while  than 
either  mere  learning  or  large  abilities  "to  overcome  in  the  field  of 
things  seen."  He  would  emphasize  the  need  of  stimulating  the 
imagination  of  the  student  in  the  field  of  the  unseen  or  spiritual 
realities. 
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A  sttperintendent  of  pedagogy  in  Pennsylvania  suggests 
smaller  groups  of  teachers  and  individual  conferences.  He  also 
believes  that  the  attitude  of  the  professor  in  teaching  for  com- 
petition rather  than  for  co-operation  is  entirely  wrong.  "This 
means  death  to  democracy.'* 

"More  intense  ethical  interest  on  the  part  of  the  professor  and 
more  direct  touch  with  the  students'  life  problems.  The  latter 
will  depend  upon  the  financial  ability  of  institutions  to  employ 
a  larger  staff,"  is  the  suggestion  of  a  college  president  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  He  pleads  for  idealism  and  the  human  touch  on  the 
part   of   faculty   men   in   scientific   departments. 

Testimony  of  English  Professors  and  Dons 

In  order  that  we  might  bring  upon  this  subject  the  point  of  view 
of  both  American  and  English  educators,  we  asked  of  quite  a  variety 
of  scholars,  head  masters,  university  dons  and  graduate  students, 
whom  we  recently  met  in  England  and  her  colonies,  the  following 
question:  "What  do  you  consider  the  first  qualifications  of  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  English  institutions?" 

A  house  master  at  Rugby  replies:  "A  thorough  knowledge 
of  one  subject  and  an  interest  in  many,  with  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  of  immature  minds." 

A  distinguished  professor  writes  from  the  University  of  Leeds 
saying  that  in  his  judgment  successful  English  teachers  require 
"character,  breadth  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  sympathy,  and 
freedom  from  the  pedantry  which  had  been  so  great  a  blight  on 
English  education  in  the  past." 

We  received  the  following  from  a  master  at  Harrow :  "As  a  teacher 
he  must  stimulate  interest  in  the  school  work,  and  teach  boys  to 
think  for  themselves.  To  bring  out  what  is  in  a  young  boy  is  better 
than  to  cram  him  with  knowledge.  A  master  must  also  enter  into 
the  whole  life  of  his  boys  including  their  games." 

The  Manchester  Grammar  School  through  one  of  its  efficient 
leaders  gives  the  following  qualifications:  "The  necessary  intellectual 
quality  for  the  work  we  have  in  view  for  him. 

"A  man  who  will  not  measure  his  work  by  the  hotur,  after  the 
manner  of  a  derk,  but  will  give  himself  and  his  time  freely  to  take 
part  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  community  and  'live  with 
the  boys'." 
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The  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the  "modem  side'*  institutions  of 
England  writes,  saying  that  in  choosing  an  instructor  for  his  insti- 
tution, he  looked  for  "sound  knowledge;  interest  in  intellectual 
questions  and  research;  teaching  power;  sympathy  with  young  peo- 
ple." 

"i.  Sympathy  with  boys,  especially  more  stupid  boys. 
'2.  Some   training  in   the   technique   of  teaching. 

'3.  A  special  subject  of  his  own  which  he  loves." 

The  above  three-fold  qualification  of  a  teacher  is  from  the  head 
master  of  Rugby  who  gave  as  his  object  in  teaching  students  the 
bringing  out  of  the  following  characteristics: 

,"i.  Self  control  especially  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  mental  concen- 
tration, (b)  facing  disagreeable  tasks  cheerfully,  and  the  ability  to 
deny  themselves. 

"2.  Care  for  others,  (a)  here  at  school  at  governing,  leading,  obey- 
ing, and  assisting  to  form  public  opinion,  (b)  afterwards,  especially 
in  realizing  the  English  gentleman's  privilege  of  serving  his  country- 
men (especially  in  local  government)  and  his  God. 

"3.  Power  to  learn  especially  in  reading  and  enjoying  books." 

Certain  definite  suggestions  were  made  to  me  regarding  the 
appointment  of  teachers  especially  in  English  schools  by  a  master 
of  long  experience: 

"Under  the  present  system  in  nearly  all  the  large  schools  in  Eng- 
land masters  appointed  tp  the  staff  take  their  place  in  it  by  seniority 
of  service  alone. 

"Two  great  changes  are  necessary. 

"i.  It  should  be  made  possible  for  a  master  to  better  his  posi- 
tion by  merit. 

"2.  It  should  be  easier  to  get  rid  of  unsuitable  men  without 
thereby  wrecking  their  prospects. 

"Such  changes  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  but  if  the  practice 
of  changing  from  one  school*  to  another  were  to  become  general, 
it  would  make  things  easier. 

"It  is  now  an  advantage  to  a  young  man  to  get  a  mastership 
in  a  good  school  as  quickly  as  possible  after  taking  his  degree  and 
not  to  make  any  move. 

"A  man  of  wide  experience  of  the  world  and  of  educational  things 
is  the  exception." 

An  eminent  teacher  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  finds  the 
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matter  of  choosing  teachers  and  qualifying  them  "extraordinariljr 
complete/'  but  he  considers  the  first  qualification  of  a  successful 
English  school  master  *'geniality" 

An  Eaton  master  answers  as  the  test  of  a  teacher  in  a  public 
school,  "to  know  his  subject,  to  like  boys,  to  possess  sympathy 
and  good  temper,  and  power  to  enforce  discipline,  an  enthusiasm 
for  some  intellectual  pursuit." 

The  head  master  of  one  of  England's  renowned  public  schoob 
observes: 

"The  special  success  of  English  Public  Schools  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  in  the  training  of  self-reliance,  self-government,  and  the 
spirit  of  give  and  take"  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  result  is 
principally  due  to  the  comparatively  late  age  to  which  boys  stay — 
19  (often) — hence  the  opportunity  for  governing  boys  by  boys." 

As  a  first  characteristic  in  a  teacher  who  may  be  expected  to 
bring  about  such  high  results,  this  head  master  says  "character." 

A  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  thinks  that  the  traits  of  an  English 
teacher  in  happiest  combination  are:  "(a)  scholarship,  (b)  ath- 
letic ability,  (c)  general  social  qualities  such  as  are  supposed  to 
have  a  good  influence  on  boys." 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  following  statement  sent  me  by  one 
of  the  most  successful  tutors  at  Oxford  regarding  his  own  experience 
as  teacher.  The  answer  is  certainly  not  characterized  by  pedantry 
but  is  as  simple,  natural  and  real  as  the  life  of  the  man  who  gave  it: 
"Men  are  so  very  different  that  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  treated 
in  a  wholesale  way,  each  one  must  develop  his  own  nature  differentiy. 
My  first  aim  is  to  teach  them  what  they  have  come  here  to  learn, 
as  far  as  I  can,  and  if  possible  to  make  them  keen  on  this  work. 
Then,  if  possible,  I  like  to  get  to  know  them,  and  after  that — ^well, 
I  feel  I  get  a  lot  of  good  for  being  with  them,  and  hope  they  don't 
lose  by  being  with  me." 

A  master  at  Harrow  on  the  "scientific  side"  is  convinced  that  the 
teacher  should  aim  to  bring  out  two  things,  first  "intellectual  self 
reliance  by  development  of  special  aptitudes  after  a  general  edu- 
cation for  culture,  secon4,  education  of  character,  to  make  them 
Christian  gentiemen  with  some  power  of  command,  i.  e.,  of  pro- 
ducing discipline  in  others  and  being  disciplined  themselves." 

The  characteristics  of  a  teacher  who  can  bring  about  these 
things,  this  master  claims  to  be: 
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''i.  A  strong  character  wluch  wins  boys'  respect  or  a  sympa* 
thetic  power  which  wins  their  confidence.  An  absolutely  just 
disposition. 

"2.  A  surplus  of  knowledge  beyond  any  teaching  requirement 
in  subjects  which  he  has  to  teach." 

The  house  master  of  an  English  public  school  says  that  his  aim 
is  to  develop  in  his  boy  the  power  of  looking  after  himself  and  es- 
pecially the  power  of  taking  the  lead.  "We  have  to  educate  boys 
who  are  to  be  officers  in  the  army,  managers  and  directors  in  busi- 
ness, land  owners  and  employers  of  labor."  The  following  qualities 
are  desirable  to  be  brought  out  in  students,  "honour,  scrupulous 
fairness,  temper  well  held  in  check  but  not  dead  and  last  but  far 
from  least,  a  sense  of  humor." 

This  house  master  would  have  teachers  "with  the  power  of  under- 
standing the  boys'  point  of  view  and  of  finding  out  (by  tact  and 
sympathy,  I  suppose)  the  way  in  which  his  mind  moves.  He 
must  like  boys  and  give  himself  up  to  the  job  thoroughly." 

This  mingled  testimony  of  English  and  American  educators 
contains  much  which  those  interested  in  education  may  ponder 
to  advantage.  Running  through  it  all,  there  is  a  noticeable  strain 
of  emphasis  upon  arrangements  that  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
teacher  of  large  dimensions  to  meet  students  in  groups  sufficiently 
small  to  enable  him  to  impress  his  experience  and  personality  upon 
the  individual  pupil.  King  Philip  is  narrated  to  have  sent  word  to 
Aristotle  to  anounce  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander  by  declaring, 
that  exceeding  the  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  son  was  his  satisfaction  in 
realizing  that  his  son  would  have  a  man  like  Aristotle  for  his  teacher. 


Is  it  not  time  that  we  stop  asldng  indulgence 
for  learning  and  proclaim  its  sovereignty?  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  remind  the  college  men  of  this  coun- 
try that  they  have  no  right  to  any  distinctive  place 
in  any  community  unless  they  can  show  it  by  in- 
tellectual achievement?  That  if  a  university  is  a 
place  for  distinction  at  all  it  must  be  distinguised 
by  conquest  of  mind  ? 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 


New  York  Schools  and  Religion 

A  REVIEW  AND  A  REPLY 
By  William  Charles  O'Dcmiell,  Jr. 
ReligUms  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  and  City 


of  New  York.  A  historical  study.  A  dissertatioa  submitted  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Uteratuie  in  can- 
didacy for  the  d^;ree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  (The  Graduate 
Divinity  School:  Religious  Education)  by  Arthur  Jackson  HalL 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hall's  dissertation  is  what  it  claims  to  be;  a  historical  study, 
tracing  the  course  of  events  related  to  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction in  public  schools.  It  deals  directly  with  the  sources  of 
information.  There  is  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  embeUishment. 
The  book  is  a  scholarly,  orderly,  unprejudiced  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject which,  alas,  has  received  much  treatment  neither  scholarly, 
orderly,  nor  unprejudiced.  The  purpose  for  which  the  dissertation 
was  written  does  not  require  the  style  of  writing  recognized  as  pop- 
ular. The  book  therefore  makes  its  appeal  to  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  give  serious  thought  and  patient  study  to  grave  dvic  and 
educational  problems.  The  method  and  spirit  of  the  treatment 
are  to  be  commended,  though  we  dissent  from  the  author's  opinions 
and  challenge  his  conclusions. 

The  first  Dutch  and  English  colonists  established  their  schools 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  prevailing  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  came.  That  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Religion  furnished  the  incentive  for  and  the  Church 
directed  the  agencies  of  all  educational  endeavor.  The  prevailing 
type  of  religious  belief  was  Protestant  Christianity.  The  schools 
were  the  creatures  of  the  State  Church.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  resum^  we  find  the  schools  completely  dominated 
by  sectarian  teaching  under  provision  by  dvil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  author  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  the  Dutch  regime,  his 
second  to  the  English  regime.  His  facts  are  concisely  stated  and 
his  authorities  are  convincingly  quoted.  The  theme  develops 
logically  and  the  story  steadily  increases  in  interest. 

476 
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The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  organized 
in  1701.  It  practically  controlled  education  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  work  of  this  society.  The  schools  established  by  this 
organization  were  positively  religious  in  purpose,  all  the  instruction 
being  given  directly  under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  The  Bible, 
the  catechism  and  the  prayer  book  were  the  main  texts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centtuy  the  various  denomi- 
nations were  maintaining  their  own  schools.  The  Free  School 
Society,  afterwards  called  the  Public  School  Society,  was  a  corpora- 
tion formed  in  1805  to  provide  education  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  not  reached  by  the  church  schools.  This  society  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  general  system  of  public  instruction  with  which 
it  was  merged  in  1853.  Its  attitude  is  described  as  favoring  re- 
ligious but  not  sectarian  instruction  in  its  schools.  Here  then  is 
a  parting  of  the  ways,  a  promise  of  a  new  era  in  which  secular  in- 
struction shall  not  be  completely  controlled  by  an  ecclesiastical 
organization.  This  promise  has  been  more  than  fulfilled,  the  move- 
ment passing  finally  to  the  extreme  of  exclusion  of  all  formal  reli- 
gious instruction  from  public  schools.  The  story  of  how  this  came 
to  pass  should  be  studied  with  unbiased  mind  and  with  a  very  deli- 
cate balancing  of  judgment  for  it  invovles  the  honor  of  both  the 
state  and  the  church  and  from  it  we  must  draw  those  inferences  which 
are  to  determine  the  policies  of  the  futture. 

The  churches  themselves  are  much  to  blame  if  the  present  status 
of  the  question  is  disadvantageous  to  them.  The  exponents  of 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools  as  well  as  the  advocates  of  paro- 
chial  schools  must  acknowledge  this  much  as  the  testimony  of  history 
proves  the  case.  The  jealous  scrambling  of  denominations  for 
their  share  of  public  funds  occasioned  the  agitation  which  resulted 
in  the  no-religion  policy. 

There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  religious  motive  in 
the  establishment  of  the  public  or  common  schools.  The  report 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Tompkins  in  18 11  is  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  From  1812  to  1840  the  school  system  of  the 
state  perpetuated  the  main  features  of  this  report.  .  It  declared  that 
^'Morality  and  religion  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  truly  great 
and  good;  and  are  consequently  of  primary  importance.'*  Con- 
cerning the  Bible  the  report  said:    "In  order  to  render  the  sacred 
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▼olume  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  it  should  be  held  in 
a  very  di£ferent  light  from  that  of  a  common  school  book.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  a  book  intended  for  literary  improvement,  not  mere- 
ly»  but  as  inculcating  great  and  indispensable  moral  truth  also. 
With  these  impressions  the  commissioners  are  induced  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  introduced  into  the  New  York  Free  Schools  of 
having  select  chapters  read  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  like  at  the  close  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  deemed  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  the  religious  regard  which  is  due  to  the 
sacred  writing." 

In  1822  the  legislature  passed  a  law  to  which  can  be  traced  a 
long  series  of  disputes  and  which  led  to  radical  changes  little  antid- 
pated  at  the  time.  This  law  simply  extended  to  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York  City  the  privil^e  already  exercised  by  the 
Free  School  Society,  namely  to  use  the  surplus  of  its  appropriation 
from  the  public  funds  for  purposes  other  than  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.  According  to  the  provisions  of  a  previous  law  (18 13)  the 
New  York  City  organizations  participating  in  the  school  fund  were 
restricted  in  the  use  of  their  portion  to  the  payment  of  teachers. 
The  Free  School  Society  had  been  exempted  from  this  restriction 
in  18 17.  The  law  of  1822  exempting  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church 
school  from  the  restriction  seems -to  have  stirred  the  proverbial 
hornet's  nest.  Other  denominations  could  not  be  content  to  leave 
the  advantage  solely  in  the  hands  of  one  church  and  the  scramble 
that  ensued  smacked  not  at  all  of  the  principle,  "In  honor  preferring 
one  another."  The  public  funds  were  thus  in  peril  of  perversion. 
With  ample  justification,  it  would  seem,  a  mighty  protest  went  up  to 
the  legislature  from  the  Free  School  Society,  in  which  the  trustees 
of  a  number  of  church  schools  as  well  as  the  dty  corporation  itself 
joined.  The  agitation  once  under  way  the  occasion  soon  offered 
for  the  advocacy  of  the  prindple  that  the  school  fund  was  for  dvil 
purposes  only  and  that  it  should  never  be  diverted  into  the  hands 
of  ecdesiastical  bodies.  This  contention  must  have  seemed  revo- 
lutionary to  the  traditionalists  in  those  days.  It  certainly  was 
not  consistent  with  the  educational  history  of  colonial  times.  The 
opposition  was  determined  and  the  controversy  bitter. 

The  legislature  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  unload  the  respon- 
sibility, for  in  1824  a  law  was  passed  giving  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  York  the  right  to  name  the  schools  which  should 
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be  allowed  to  share  in  the  public  funds.  By  action  of  the  Council 
the  church  charity  schools  were  denied  further  apportionments. 
This  decision  was  reached  after  most  careful  deliberation,  the  argu- 
ments from  both  sides  having  been  patiently  heard  and  fairly  con- 
sidered. This  event  constitutes  one  of  the  important  steps  in  the 
evolutionary  process  that  led  to  the  prevailing  policy  of  the  present 
day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the, Free  School  Society  in  con- 
ducting its  campaign  against  the  church  schools  was  not  antagon- 
istic to  the  cause  of  religious  instruction.  Specific  sectarian  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  left  to  churches  and  sunday  schools  but  certain 
catechetical  teaching  and  Bible  study  considered  as  basic  were 
maintained  in  the  state  aided  schools.  This  distinction  is  deserving 
of  even  more  emphasis  than  Mr.  Hall  gives  it,  for  in  essence  it  is 
the  policy  recommended  today  by  many  as  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  a  serious  difficulty.  With  one  notable  exception  no  sectarian 
organization  now  seeks  an  apportionment  from  the  funds  of  the 
state.  The  exclusion  of  all  formal  religious  instruction  from  the 
public  schools  seems  to  be  all  the  more  unwarranted.  We  look 
to  the  author  to  give  us  the  story  of  the  process  that  led  to  the 
present  custom  and  the  reasons  urged  for  its  continuance.  This 
he  does  with  commendable  directness  and  fairness. 

By  the  action  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  City  in  1825 
the  following  institutions  were  designated  as  entitled  to  receive 
aid  from  the  Common  School  Fund:  The  Free  School  Society,  The 
Mechanics  Society,  The  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  African  Free  School.  Six  years  later  the  Roman  Catholic 
Benevolent  Society  was  added  to  the  list.  This  addition  however 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  law  committee  to  which 
the  action  was  referred.  The  law  committee  was  not  sustained  by 
the  Board  of  Assistants  and  the  measure  of  the  Bqard  of  Aldermen 
became  a  law  thus  entitling  the  Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  So- 
ciety to  receive  a  share  of  the  school  fund  for  its  Orphan  Asylum 
School. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  next  applied  for  the  privilege 
but  failed  in  securing  it.  In  1840  the  Roman  Catholics  sought 
participation  in  the  public  funds  for  the  support  of  their  chtuxh 
schools.  It  is  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  that  we  first  find  the 
charge  of  irreligion  uiged  against  the  public  school.  Whatever  of 
religious  influence  there  was  in  the  public  sdiools  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olics  believed  to  be  antagonistic  to  their  own  faith.  This  chai^ 
evidently  led  to  the  pronouncement  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Arts»  and  Sciences,  and  Schools  to  which  the  question  had  been 
referred  to  the  effect  that  ''Religions  instruction  is  no  part  of  a  com- 
mon school  education,'* 

This  brings  us  to  the  formulation  of  the  "no  religion  in  public 
schools"  doctrine.  *Note  the  date — 1840.  Note  the  complete  re- 
versal of  the  colonial  policy.  Note  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
Protestant  churches  protesting  against  the  "diversion"  urged  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  whereas  formerly  they  had  eagerly  sought 
the  "diversion"  in  their  own  favor.  Note  the  occasion  for  the 
avowal  of  this  principle — ^the  Roman  Catholic  persistency  in  de- 
manding subsidies  for  their  denominational  schools  and  their  vigorous 
disparagement  of  the  public  schools.  Just  three-quarters  of  a 
century  have  passed  but  the  echoes  of  that  controversy  still  rever* 
berate.  The  Roman  Catholics  carried  their  fight  to  the  state  1^^ 
lature  where  the  various  issues  involved  were  ably  discussed.  The 
law  of  1842  forbade  the  participation  in  public  ftmds  by  any  school 
where  religious  sectarian  doctrines  were  taught.  This  restriction 
applied  to  New  York  City  and  has  remained  operative  ever  since. 

The  Charter  of  Greater  New  York  perpetuates  the  provision  of 
the  law  of  1842  relative  to  New  York  City.  No  institution  where 
any  religious  sectarianism  is  taught  is  entitled  to  receive  aid  from 
the  school  ftmd.  As  to  the  state  at  large,  there  is  no  legislative 
enactment  applicable.  The  pronouncements  of  the  State  Super- 
intendents are  taken  as  authoritative.  It  is  of  consequence  there- 
fore, to  know  the  content  and  trend  of  these  pronouncements.  The 
author  quotes  the  opinions  of  five  superintendents  whose  decisions 
were  embodied  in  a  circular  published  in  1Q06  by  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  A.  S.  Draper.  His  opinion  is  that  "Accord- 
ing to  these  decisions  and  deliverances  formal  religious  instruction 
and  the  more  obtrusive  forms  of  religious  motive  are  no  longer  to 
be  given  place  in  the  schoolroom."  "Religious  instruction  and 
worship  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  now  taboo." 

The  discussion  at  the  point  seems  to  justify  the  following  com- 
ments. First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "taboo"  b  not  a 
part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  Second,  that  the  super- 
intendents quoted  recognized  the  prime  importance  of  religious 
instruction  and  would  exclude  it  from  the  schools  only  because  of 
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the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  freeing  such  instruction  from 
sectarian  offensiveness.  Could  they  have  found  a  way  to  remove 
these  obstacles  their  decisions  would  have  been  reversed.  Third,  the 
theory  upon  which  some  of  the  superintendents  based  their  opinion^ 
namely  that  the  public  school  is  established  only  for  the  teaching 
of  the  ''common  English  branches"  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  di- 
versification of  school  work*  in  our  day  shows  a  broader  conception 
of  the  mission  of  the  public  school  and  makes  the  provision  for 
religious  culture  more  logical  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Hall  quotes  no  superintendent  of  more  recent  date,  the  last  one 
being  Mr.  Weaver  who  held  office  from  1868  to  187 1.  Had  Mr. 
Hall  been  so  inclined  he  might  have  quoted  from  the  writings  of 
that  statesmanlike  educator.  Commissioner  Draper  himself,  to 
show  that  he  had  hoped  for  the  day  when  religious  essentials  could 
be  taught  in  public  schools  in  a  form  equally  acceptable  to  all  denom- 
inations. As  for  the  atheist  it  may  be  justly  denied  that  he  is  to 
be  con^dered  in  the  adjustment  of  this  question  until  the  day  shall 
come  when  we  are  ready  to  change  all  otu-  laws  and  customs  to  con- 
form to  his  denial  of  God. 

Chapter  IX  deals  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  and  traces  the  development  to  the  controversy  from  the 
passing  of  the  law  of  1842  which  while  it  excluded  sectarian  in- 
struction, made  no  reference  to  Bible  reading.  The  question  was 
left  for  local  solution  in  each  district.  The  law  of  1844  denied  the 
right  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  New 
York  City  schools.  This  provision  is  now  embodied  in  the  charter 
of  Greater  New  York.  The  decisions  of  several  state  superinten- 
dents of  public  instruction  are  quoted  as  authority,  the  principle 
laid  down  being  that  Bible  reading  constitutes  no  legitimate  part  of 
the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  closing  paragraph  of  this 
chapter  reads:  "We  conclude  then  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  as  ably  represented  by  Hurlbut  and 
Spear  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  superintendents  the 
Bible  as  a  religious  book  is  an  outlaw  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the 
State  and  City  of  New  York." 

&lr.  Hall's  dissertation  concludes  with  an  illuminating  chapter 
on  *'The  Philosophic  Aspects  of  the  Question."  The  religious  con- 
ception of  education  was  called  into  question  during  the  contro- 
versy of  1825  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  daim  of  the  Bethel 
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Baptist  Chordi.  The  secnlar  coaoq>ti<m  was  expressed  in  the 
law  of  1842.  Since  then  the  controversy  has  centered  in  the  use  of 
the  Bible.  On  the  basis  of  various  decisions  on  the  part  of  state 
superintendents  the  author  believes  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools  to  be  ill^;al.  He  declares  it  to  be  the  verdict  of 
history  that  "The  public  school  as  an  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment can  take  no  part  in  religious  instruction  but  must  forever  be 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  common  secular  education."  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  that  of  religious  liberty  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  modem  state.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  purport  of  the  state  constitution  is  given  as  summarized  by 
Judge  Cooley  of  Michigan.  The  Roman  Catholic  conception  of 
education  is  set  forth.  The  whole  question  is  then  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ideals  of  religious  education.  As  the  aim  of  re- 
ligious education  is  the  development  of  character,  and  as  the  aim  is 
already  being  achieved  through  the  influence  of  school  teachers  who 
are  in  the  main  active  Christians,  the  schools  should  not  in  the 
author's  opinion  be  called  irreligious  or  godless.  Many  of  the 
studies  have  in  them  great  religious  possibilities  as  when  through 
nature  study  the  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  inspirational 
problems.  Having  pronotmced  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious 
book  unlawftd,  the  author  admits  its  l^ality  as  a  book  of  history 
and  literature.  Many  other  studies  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  life.  The  school  has  its  limitation,  however,  and  the  btu'den 
of  religious  education  rests  upon  the  home  and  the  church. 

Summing  up  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hall  they  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

(x)  Formal  religious  instruction  is  and  should  be  excluded  from 
the  public  sdiools  because  it  violates  the  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom. 

(2)  The  Bible  as  a  religious  book  is  outlawed  by  the  decision  of 
State  Superintendents. 

(3)  These  limitations  do  not  mean  that  the  schools  are  irreli- 
gious inasmudi  as  their  influence  makes  for  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal  of  religious  education. 

(4)  The  Bible  as  history  and  literature  should  be  used  in  public 
schools. 

(5)  The  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  religious  education  of 
children  rests  upon  the  home  and  the  church. 

these  opinions  it  may  be  argued: 
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(i)  That  religiotts  freedom  as  an  American  principle  is  not 
violated  by  religious  instruction  properly  safeguarded  against  see- 
tarianism. 

(2)  There  is  no  constitutional  provision,  no  forbidding  act  of 
legislature  and  no  court  decision  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  The  charter  of  New  York  City 
provides  for  its  use  in  the  dty  schools  and  the  practice  is  general 
throughout  the  state.  The  decisions  of  State  Superintendents  were 
given  in  response  to  appeals  from  certain  localities  and  have  not 
affected  the  general  practice.  The  use  of  the  term  "outlaw"  is 
therefore  unwarranted  and  misleading  when  applied  to  the  status 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

(3)  Inasmuch  as  the  ideal  of  religious  education  is  not  indoc- 
trination but  character  building  it  may  be  safely  recognized  in  the 
schools  as  a  force  to  that  end,  the  example  of  godly  teachers  being 
emphasized  and  made  more  effective  thereby.  To  exclude  such 
instruction  is  to  rob  the  example  of  its  meaning  and  to  justify  in  a 
measure  the  charge  of  godlessness.  The  issues  of  life  cannot  be 
shut  up  in  two  compartments  the  one  labeled  ''secular"  and  the 
other  "sacred."  Education  is  life  and  religion  is  lifje  and  these 
twain  must  be  as  one. 

(4)  The  educational  value  of  the  Bible  is  universally  conceded. 
Mr.  Hall's  recognition  of  its  fitness  for  school  uses  as  a  book  of 
history  and  literature  is  amply  justified.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
two  Bibles  however.  The  rdigion  of  the  Bible  is  taught  in  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  Bible.  In  the  hands  of  capable  teachers 
no  possible  harm  can  come  from  the  use  of  appropriate  portions  of 
the  Bible  as  texts  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  if 
the  religious  content  of  the  book  should  receive  a  fair  measure  of 
attention  there  need  be  no  alarm.  The  teacher  of  Ancient  History 
does  not  fear  the  pages  that  deal  with  the  religion  and  morals  of 
old  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  nor  is  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
threatened  thereby.  To  attempt  to  compel  belief  in  any  religious 
concept  or  dogma  would  be  foreign  to  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
The  danger  of  this  is  so  remote  as  to  be  practically  negligible  and 
the  fear  of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great- 
est cultural  and  inspirational  volume  the  world  has  ever  known. 
General  Grant  dared  to  call  it  "The  sheet-anchor  of  our  liberties." 
Without  it  American  History  is  a  contradiction.  TH^thout  it  the 
American  School  is  robbed  of  its  birthr^ht 
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(s)  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  the  demand  that  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  religioiis  instruction  shall  remain  with  the  church  and 
the  home  is  but  an  evasion  of  the  real  issue.  The  exii^ing  social 
and  industrial  conditions  especially  in  areas  of  large  population 
are  far  less  favorable  to  wholesome  home  life  and  effective  church 
woik  than  was  formerly  the  case.  We  cannot  by  law  direct  the 
church  in  its  operations  or  compel  allq^iance  thereto.  We  cannot 
legislate  character  and  intelligence  into  parents  and  guardians  who 
maintaJTi  the  homes  where  the  children  dwelL  This  then  is  the 
opportunity  and  the  obligation  of  the  public  school — to  impart 
such  knowledge  of  religion  as  shall  react  most  favorably  upon  all 
the  churches  and  shall  best  overcome  the  handicap  of  the  children 
from  godless  homes.  As  to  how  this  can  be  done  most  effectively 
is  the  real  School-and-Religion  problem  in  New  York  State  and 
elsewhere. 


American  institutions  of  learning  are  at  present 
neglecting  an  opportunity  par  excellence  for  pre- 
senting different  phases  of  life-work  to  undergradu- 
ates, especially  emphasizing  the  relation  of  this 
life-work  to  the  great  branches  of  leadership  and 
modem  enterprise.  There  are  hundreds  of  students 
being  graduated  from  our  institutions  today  who 
have  not  decided  what  they  are  to  do  in  after  life. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  these  men  are  prepared  in  an 
all-round  way  for  life,  it  must  be  realized  that  they 
are  severely  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  trjing 
different  lines  of  work  for  years  after  graduation 
before  fixing  upon  their  permanent  vocation.  They 
not  only  miss  the  tremendous  advantage  of  en- 
thusiasm and  impulse  of  the  young,  but  they  are 
also  in  danger  of  drif  tii^  rather  than  of  moving 
forward  with  positive  and  aggressive  activity. 

—From  ''Why  Go  To  Ck>ll^e. 
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Woman  and  Education 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 
AT  THE  HOME  OF  TAGORE  IN  CALCUTTA 

RABANIDRATH  Tagore,  who  won  the  Nobd  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature, is  not  the  only  member  of  that  family  to  have  achieved 
distinction,  especially  in  their  home  land.  One  of  the  brothers 
is  the  famous  artist  whose  painting  "Mother  India,"  created  such 
a  furor  in  that  country  when  it  was  first  exhibited,  and  one  of 
the  sisters  has  lately  published  a  novel  dealing  with  Indian  life. 
Other  ladies  of  the  family  have  organized  a  musical  society  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  preserve  the  national  music  of  India,  which 
the  conservatives,  who  love  the  things  native  to  their  country, 
fear  ¥rill  pass  away  in  the  craze  of  the  newer  generation  for  every- 
thing European  or  English.  One  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  was  trained  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  is  trying  to  apply  his  Western  knowledge 
of  farming  on  the  family  estate  of  2,500  acres,  finding  the  chief 
obstacle  to  be  the  ignorance  of  the  conservative  Indian  ryot  who 
still  believes  in  plowing  the  land  with  a  crooked  stick  as  his  fathers 
did  before  him. 

We  first  saw  the  home  of  the  Tagores  under  the  most  gala  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  the  "name  day"  of  the  favorite  granddaughter 
of  the  elder  Tagore,  and  all  Indian  society  of  Calcutta  who  claimed 
acquaintanceship  with  this  great  family  was  there.  The  house 
is  a  large  rambling  affair  of  many  courtyards  and  annexes,  at 
the  end  of  what  is  called  Tagore  Lane.  In  the  main  building  is 
a  long  art  gallery  where  the  artist  brother  has  many  of  his  beau- 
tiful paintings  scattered  amongst  the  works  of  art  he  has  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Indian  does  not  allow  his  guests  to  be  met  at  the  door 
by  a  servant,  but  in  his  extreme  hospitality  meets  the  arriving 
carriage,  conducting  personally  the  guest  into  his  home.  The 
lower  rooms  on  this  occasion  were  filled  with  dark-faced  Bengalis, 
dressed  in  their  beautiful  silk  or  linen  gowns,  some  wandering 
around  looking  at  the  picttu-es,  others  gathered  around  the  re- 
freshment tables,  while  others  were  seated  in  the  archways  fac- 
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ing  the  great  coitrtyard*  in  which  was  erected  a  stage  where  a 
theatrical  performance  was  being  given  by  a  company  of  noted 
players  from  Bombay.  Bnglish  was  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the 
men,  who  are  keen  witted  enough  to  hold  their  own  on  virtually 
any  subject.    A  prominent  Bnglish  educator  of  India  said: 

**I  have  come  in  contact  with  people  frx>m  all  over  the  worid 
in  my  capacity  as  educator,  but  I  bdieve  there  are  no  men  of 
any  country  who  can  compare  with  the  Indian  in  quickness  of 
thought,  and  in  capacity  to  learn.  TUnthin  the  small  round  head 
of  the  Bengali  is  a  dynamo  of  resistless  energy,  that  is  forever 
working,  either  for  good  or  bad,  but  we  of  England  must  recog- 
nize its  power." 

No  ladies  were  to  be  seen  with  the  men  but  I  was  conducted 
up  a  stairway  to  a  balcony  facing  the  open  courtyard  where  there 
were  about  fifty  ladies  who  could  see  the  play  on  the  stage,  them- 
selves unseen.  The  Tagore  family  belong  to  the  Brahmo-Samaj, 
a  sect  that  is  trying  to  modify  Hinduism  by  taking  what  b  Jbest 
from  all  religions,  and  is  especially  working  to  break  the  iron 
rules  of  caste  and  the  seclusion  and  veiling  of  women.  Although 
the  ladies  of  the  household  might  be  seen  by  a  man  other  than 
their  husband  or  father,  many  of  their  guests  were  orthodox  Hin- 
du and  Mohammadan  women,  who  would  not  be  permitted  to 
visit  this  home  unless  it  was  certain  that  they  would  be  kept  strictly 
"purdah"  or  secluded;  consequently,  in  these  women's  quarters 
no  male,  not  even  a  man  servant  was  in  evidence. 

The  scene  was  most  picturesque.  The  balcony  was  unlighted 
and  the  great  braziers  and  torches  in  the  courtyard  cast  flicker- 
ing lights  and  shadows  on  the  dark-faced  women  above.  They 
sat  upon  the  floor  in  graceful,  natural  attitudes,  laughing  i^nj 
chatting  with  each  other  between  the  acts,  taking  coffee  i^nj 
sweetened  syrups  from  the  passing  servants,  their  bracelets  and 
anklets  tinkling  musically  as  they  moved  their  arms  or  changed 
the  podtion  of  their  bare  feet.  They  were  dressed  in  gogeous 
silks  and  satins,  yards  and  yards  of  cloth  being  wound  around  the 
body  and  brought  in  artistic  folds  over  the  head,  acting  as  a  vet! 
and  partially  covering  their  dark  hair. 

In  the  olden  time  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  was  left  un- 
covered, but  now  a  tiny  short-sleeved  jacket,  shaped  like  our 
"Bdero"  is  worn.    The  bare,  round  arm  is  left  exposed  about  h^^ir 
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way  to  the  shotilder,  except  where  it  is  covered  by  the  many  brace- 
lets which  are  worn  by  all  Indian  women,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  lights  caught  the  fire  from  many  a  ruby  and  diamond  set 
bt  gold  that  seemed  almost  too  heavy  for  the  slender  arms  to 
carry,  and  amongst  these  expensive  ornaments  could  be  seen 
the  red  and  yellow  and  green  glass  bracelets  that  cost  only  a  few 
cents,  but  which  are  worn  by  every  woman  until  that  unfortu- 
nate time  of  her  life  when  she  becomes  a  widow,  when  they  are 
broken  upon  her  arm  as  one  of  the  visible  signs  of  her  n^or- 
tune.  Instead  of  a  wedding  ring,  the  Bengali  woman  wears  an 
iron  bracelet,  but  the  modem  woman  has  become  advanced  in 
her  ideas  of  artistic  beauty  and  has  gilded  this  badge  of  wifehood 
until  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  many  others  upon  her 
arms.  The  ears  of  all  were  pierced,  not  once  but  many  times, 
and  great  hoops  of  gold  holding  pearls  dangled  from  the  lobes  or, 
in  some  cases,  tiny  buttons  of  sapphires  or  emeralds  were  set 
around  the  rim  of  the  entire  ear.  The  nose  also  was  not  forgot- 
ten and  in  the  left  nostril  of  nearly  every  guest  was  a  small  dia- 
mond or  ruby.  This  is  not  as  barbaric  as  it  sounds  to  Western 
ears,  but  seems  to  be  fitting  to  the  style  of  beauty  of  these  Eastern 
women,  according  well  with  the  many  necklaces  of  diamonds, 
rubies  or  chains  of  heavy  gold  with  which  they  love  to  bedeck 
themselves.  The  Indian  high  dass  woman  is  usually  beautiful 
and  would  be  thus  considered  in  any  country.  They  are  no  darker 
than  the  average  Italian  of  Southern  Italy,  and  their  features  are 
most  refined.  The  great  dark  eyes  and  exquisitely  shaped  mouth 
express  each  thought  that  passes  with  an  eloquence  characteristic 
of  the  woman  of  the  East  who  is  not  taught  that  the  repression  of 
all  emotion  is  the  key  note  of  ladyhood. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  poet's  verses  chanted  by 
some  members  of  his  family.  The  brother  and  four  of  the  ladies 
of  the  household  seated  themselves  upon  a  divan,  their  bare  feet 
curled  beneath  them,  their  rich  dresses  and  jewels  in  harmony 
with  the  perfect  Eastern  room.  They  chanted  in  the  wierd,  minor 
key  of  the  East  the  exquisite  words  of  the  Bengali  poet,  which  lose 
much  of  their  beauty  when  translated  into  the  colder  phrases  of 
the  English  language. 

The  Westerner  leaves  such  a  home  Oriental  with  the  feeling 
that  for  once  he  has  truly  been  living  one  of  the  "Thousand  and 
One  Nights"  so  often  dreamed  but  seldom  realized. 


Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

NOTE  BOOKS  AND  JAPANESE  STUDENTS 

**  JAPANESE  students  are  never  asked  questions  in  lectures; 
^  they  are  only  required  to  take  notes  from  the  teacher,  there- 
fore, their  lack  of  readiness  in  reply  to  questions."  This  answer 
was  given  the  writer  to  explain  the  hesitation  of  students  in  a  uni- 
versity lecture  room  in  Tokyo  when  a  question  was  presented  to 
them  by  a  visitor. 

The  absence  of  student  co-operation  is  evident  throughout  the 
instructional  life  of  present-day  Japanese  education.  The  student 
in  Japan  comes  nearer  to  being  lectured  to  death  than  perhaps  any 
students  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  find  it  necessary  to  spend 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  hovas  a  week  in  the  lecture  room, 
all  this  time  receiving  and  rarely  being  called  upon  for  any  thought- 
ful or  active  response  to  this  dictated  knowledge.  The  student 
in  Japan  is  a  veritable  dstem  and  depository  for  undigested  infor- 
mation. He  does  not  love  his  note  books  and  examinations  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Indian  or  Egyptian  student  seems  to  adore  them, 
but  there  is  no  recourse;  the  Japanese  method  of  education  insists 
upon  giving  the  student  youth  in  the  higher  grades  about  twice 
as  much  work  as  he  cotdd  expect  to  master,  and  still  have  time 
for  exercising  his  own  mental  independence,  not  to  speak  of  the 
necessary  leisure  for  recreation,  exercise  and  social  devdopment. 

Baron  Kanda,  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Commercial  CoU^e 
in  Tokyo,  was  asked  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  lectures  to  the 
students  in  his  institution  as  compared  with  the  hours  that  Baron 
Kanda  gave  to  lectures  during  his  American  University  training 
at  Amherst.  He  answered,  "I  gave  eighteen  hours  a  week  to  lec- 
tures at  Amherst,  and  these  students  are  giving  thirty-four." 

It  may  be  said  in  compensation  that  the  Japanese  student  is 
saved  from  the  dangers  of  ultra-athletidsm,  as  well  as  from  cer- 
XBm  immoral  tendendes  which  tempt  the  Idsure  hours  of  Western 
collegians.  He  is  exduded  from  most  of  these  temptations  through 
sheer  lack  of  time  and  opportunity.  One  feels  in  Japanese  Univer- 
sities very  little  of  that  roUiddng,  easy-going  air  of  the  American 
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college.  It  is  a  period  of  severe  and  anxious  servitude,  many  a 
student  gong  down  before  the  end  of  his  course  through  over- 
work. Not  a  few  of  the  student  suicides  of  recent  years  in  Japan 
are  due  to  this  baneful  system  of  needless  note-taking  and  ezami- 
nation. 

The  teachers  are  usually  conscious  of  the  iniquity  of  this  system 
and  would  change  it,  but  they  with  the  students,  are  swept  into  a 
state  wide  system  of  cramming  and  overwork,  which  not  only  stulti- 
fies the  mind  but  cramps  the  character  of  the  nation's  youth.  It  is 
imitation,  receptiveness  and  responsiveness  running  riot.  The 
imaginative  faculty  is  not  given  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
Nor  is  it  in  Japan  alone  that  such  devotion  to  note  books  and  ma- 
chinery is  enslaving  the  student  youth.  In  a  large  university 
the  writer  asked  recently  fifty  students  representing  two  of  the 
leading  Greek  letter  fraternities  what  books  they  had  read  during 
the  past  college  year.  Only  one  student  in  the  crowd  admitted 
having  read  a  book  during  the  preceding  six  months  which  was 
not  prescribed  in  his  course  of  study.  As  far  as  the  writer  could 
judge  this  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  these  students  had  insuffi- 
cient time  but  their  interest  in  anything  literary  outside  of  their 
textbooks  had  never  been  raised. 

Knowledge  may  come  but  wisdom  ¥rill  linger  in  every  such  pro- 
cess of  training.  A  great  English  writer  has  said,  "Knowledge 
dwells  in  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men,  wisdom  in 
njinds  attentive  to  their  own";  and  it  was  otu-  own  Emerson  who 
once  remarked  that  genial  power  consists  in  not  being  confined  at 
all  but  rather  in  things  receptive. 


In  Persia,  as  in  a  number  of  other  countries  in  the  Near  and 
Far  East,  English  and  American  educators  have  had  a  large  part 
in  giving  the  first  impulse  to  the  education  of  women.  Fidelia 
Fiske  whose  seminary  is  considered  one  of  the  best  for  girls  in 
Eersia  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  work.  At  present  the  fourteen 
bparding  and  high  schools  with  their  1,362  students,  and  the  J09 
elementary  schools  having  2,889  scholars,  are  presenting  to  Moslem 
children  and  youth  the  ideals  and  practices  of  civilization  of  the 
West.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  result  of  this  kind  of  training 
which  in  the  Near  East  especially  is  comparatively  free  from  prose- 
lyting. 
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The  General  Education  Board  distributing  the  funds  established 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  gives  the  following  concise  and  significant 
facts  in  the  fourth  installment  of  its  report.  ''The  board  had  a  total 
fund  of  $52,000,000  to  administer  and  there  is  still  $34,000,000  of 
this  available  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The  third  installment  of 
the  report  dealt  with  the  board's  policy  of  making  conditional  gifts, 
and  asserted  that  this  policy  had  brought  in  $4O|00O/xx>  in  addi- 
tional gifts  to  American  universities.'' 


So  popular  is^^it  at  Yale  University  for  the  students  to  support 
themselves  while  studying,  wholly  or  in  part,  that  the  bureau  having 
in  charge  student  self  support  has  felt  it  necessary  to  demand  that 
only  students  who  are  really  obliged  to  put  themselves  through 
College  by  their  own  efforts,  shall  receive  help  from  the  Universi^ 
Employment  Bureau.  The  contrast  of  this  democracy  in  labor 
with  certain  English  collegiate  institutbns  is  most  striking.  There 
are  indeed  few  places  in  America  where  the  spirit  of  true  democracy 
is  more  practiodly  revealed  than  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 


The  ideals  of  school  boys  are  formed  and  fixed  not  diiefly  by 
text  books  but  by  the  personalities  of  their  leaders. 


The  spirit  of  the  times  is  reflected  in  the  schools.  The  following 
printed  signs  were  found  recently  on  the  walls  of  a  bq/s  room  in  a 
leading  preparatory  school : 

"Do  not  tell  us  what  you  used  to  do 
When  things  went  all  your  way 
The  fellow  who  gets  to  the  top 
Is  the  hustier  of  today." 


<«i 


Come  in  without  knocking  and  go  out  the  same  way.'* 

*'If  you  must  kill  time,  kill  your  own." 

It  is  a  question  whether  such  breathless  activity  as  these  very 
modem  mottoes  indicate  is  compatible  with  the  inculcatfon  of  that 
power  for  which  our  institutions  stand — ^the  power  to  think. 


•  ■ 

Educational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

A  Successful  English  Comedy 

''The  Little  Theatre"  is  the  working  out  of  an  ideal.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  quality,  not  quantity.  Refinement,  culture,  sociability, 
good  taste  and  artistic  expression  enter  into  this  realized  ideal. 
The  audiences  are  composed  of  mature  people  whose  sense  of  real 
value  responds  to  the  appeal  of  prettiness  coupled  with  profi- 
ciency. The  subtle  charm  of  the  choice  setting  is  supplemented 
by  a  fascinating  subtleness  in  the  plot,  interpretation  and  humor 
of  the  play  "A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings."  It  is  such  a  play  as  could 
be  spoiled  easily  by  performers  who,  no  matter  what  their  attain- 
ments, are  lacking  in  that  elusive  something  we  call  ''insight." 
This  quality  in  acting  is  largely  a  native  endowment,  rather  than 
a  product  of  the  schools  of  dramatic  expression. 

The  piece  is  emphatically  "English."  Much  of  the  slang  used 
is  foreign  to  American  ears,  but  New  Yorkers  are  good  guessers  and 
possibly  enjoy  the  play  all  the  more  because  of  its  imported  expres- 
sions and  British  flavor.  It  is  a  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Cyrfl 
Harcourt  revolving  aroimd  an  amusing  situation  in  which  the  re- 
cently divorced  husband  is  mistaken  for  a  burglar,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  better  for  the  purpose,  his  ankles  are  bound  with 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings  belonging  to  his  wife.  The  episode  leads 
to  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  reconciliation  follows  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  distraught  and  misunderstood  husband  to 
••get  a  bit  squilly." 

If  the  author  had  any  serious  purpose  in  writing  the  piece  he 
was  evidently  driving  at  the  folly  of  believing  evil  too  readily  of 
the  people  we  love,  and  at  the  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  those  who 
do  not  conform  perfectly  to  established  conventions.  The  pro- 
duction finds  ample  justification,  however,  in  the  genuine  amuse- 
ment it  a£Fords  to  folks  who  go  to  the  theatre  for  that  purpose 
alone. 

Marie  OdUe 

The  playright  who  is  able  to  bring  together  several  diverse  currents 
of  life  and  set  them  aswirl  in  the  eddy  of  a  plausible  plot  capable  of 
making  a  powerful  impression  on  intelligent  audiences  night  after 
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night  is  entitled  to  consideration  as  a  genius.  Mr.  Bdward  Knoblanch 
has  done  this  with  conspicuous  success  in  "Marie  Odile,"  the  play  in 
which  Frances  Starr  is  winning  unstinted  praise  at  the  Bebsco  llieatre. 
The  element  of  improbabilty  is  not  intrusive  enough  to  affect  the 
beauty  and  pathos  of  the  story.  We  have  presented  to  us  in  ocm- 
sistent  action  the  virtue  of  unsophisticated  innocence,  the  conscious 
virtue  of  self-abnegation,  the  cold  austerity  of  legal  righteousness,  the 
other-worldliness  of  convent  life,  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  mundane 
spirit  of  militarism  and  license. 

All  three  acts  take  place  in  a  small  convent  in  Alsace  and  portray 
incidents  supposed  to  have  happened  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870.  The  clanking  of  the  armor  and  the  blustering  ribaldry 
of  the  soldiers  add  a  touch  of  present  day  realism. 

Marie  Odile  is  a  novice  in  the  convent  and  has  never  been  beyond 
the  convent  walls  since  the  day  she  was  left  a  baby  at  the  door.  She 
has  never  seen  a  man  except  the  wizened  old  gardener,  and  knows 
nothing  about  the  laws  of  procreation.  The  wisdom  of  teaching  true 
sex  knowledge  at  the  right  time  and  tmder  right  conditions  is  empha- 
sized by  the  experience  of  this  absolutely  ignorant  and  unsuspecting 
girl.  Miss  Starr's  interpretation  of  the  part  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy 
and  understanding. 

The  approach  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  compels  the  sisters  to  flee 
from  the  convent.  Marie  Odile  is  not  aware  of  the  danger,  nor  is  she 
present  when  the  terrified  women  determine  to  escape.  She  is  there- 
fore left  alone  and  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  one  of 
whom  becomes  her  champion  and  lover.  The  return  of  the  sisters 
a  year  hence  is  the  occasion  for  the  climatic  scene  in  which  the  hapless 
young  mother  relates  the  exquisite  story  of  the  "  great  miracle  *'  and  is 
finally  banished  from  the  sacred  place. 

For  people  who  do  not  object  theoretically  to  the  use  of  religious 
insignia  and  the  imitation  of  devotional  exercises  on  the  stage  and  for 
those  who  do  not  regard  such  incidents  as  this  too  delicate  or  too 
sacred  for  public  portrayal  there  has  been  no  better  play  in  New 
York  for  many  a  year.  The  stage  setting  is  in  perfect  keeping  and 
the  acting  is  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

THE  SCHOOL  Store  operated  under  our  instructions  with  the 
materials  we  send  teaches  more  than  mere  arithmetic  even 
while  the  arithmetic  essential  is  being  taught  in  less  time  than  would 
usually  be  required. 

It  not  only  saves  time»  but  adds  so  much  to  the  useftd  general 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  that  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  gain 
in  general  efficiency  that  is  automatically  accomplishjcd. 

This  goes  a  long  way  in  answer  to  those  criticisms  so  often  made 
by  parents  and  other  lay  critics,  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  methods 
of  teaching  now  widely  used. 

Conscientious  educators  are  often  disturbed  by  the  apparent 
justice  of  the  parents'  demands  to  "Make  it  more  practical/'  "Fit 
the  children  for  after  life,"  etc. 

The  puzzled  educator  responds,  "Train  their  minds  to  think 
clearly  and  they  can  then  learn  an3rthing  readily." 

"Yes,  but  why  not  teach  them  directly  useful  things  while  doing 
the  training?  Why  have  them  practice  on  things  they  will  not 
use  after  they  leave  school?" 

Both  know  what  they  want. 

Both  want  the  same  thing. 

Neither  can  state  it  clearly  because  they  do  not  have  the  tan- 
gible thing  needed  to  tie  class  work  to  life  work — ^business. 

The  "Model-Store"  supplies  that  tangible  thing,  and  makes  it 
easy  for  the  teacher  to  present  the  problem  desired  for  training,  in 
terms  that  the  pupil  will  use  constantly  through  life. 

Whether  the  child  becomes  a  merchant  or  a  banker,  cost  and 
selling  price,  profit  or  none,  is  the  element  involved.  The  girl 
becomes  the  spender  of  most  of  the  family  income  and  familiarity 
at  school  with  shop  customs  will  save  dollars  for  the  husband.  The 
stock  jokes  about  the  bride's  foolish  orders  are  proof  of  a  very  real 
condition  amongst  those  who  have  been  prepared  for  the  battle 
of  life  by  demonstrations  of  ability  in  rapid  mental  arithmetic. 
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Fine  school  work  does  not  imply  the  ability  to  comprehend  even 
a  simple  bill  of  goods  in  which  the  merchant  may  have  hidden  a 
little  "extra"  which  he  would  take  off  with  profuse  apologies  IF 
the  housewife  noticed  it.  Merchants'  clerks  make  many  mistakes 
that  are  not  easily  noticed.  That  they  should  do  so  is  to  be  re- 
gretted— and  remedied  if  possible  before  necessity  takes  them 
too  early  from  the  desk  to  the  counter — and  to  be  guarded  against 
daily  by  the  housewife;  since,  if  the  clerks  are  known  to  be  none 
too  proficient  in  addition,  they  are  sure  to  make  all  their  errors  on 
the  "safe"  side. 

Even  bankers  who  pay  their  dinner  checks  at  fine  hotels  axe 
constantly  using  their  wits  against  the  plain  addition  and  subtraction 
of  their  early  school  days.  Men  who  make  a  practice  of  scanning 
their  restaturant  bills  or  checks  save  many  dollars  a  year.  In  ex- 
perience covering  the  discovery  of  nearly  a  hundred  errors  in  the 
totals  only  two  were  on  the  wrong  side  for  "the  house"  and  favored 
the  diner  to  the  total  of  fifteen  cents.  The  other  side  of  the  ledger 
showed  an  average  of  20c  per  error  saved  for  the  patron.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  in  most  cases  the  total  had  been  inscribed  by  the 
waiter. 

Commercial  customs  are  hard  to  illustrate  in  school  without 
our  equipment.  School  problems  and  basic  principles  are  easy 
to  demonstrate  in  school  with  these  materials.  Hence,  the  use  of  a 
Model-Store  is  of  necessity  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  since  it 
helps  and  speeds-up  the  technical  side  while  automatically  incul- 
cating the  business  side,  the  application  of  arithmetic  in  after  life. 

The  Model  Store  with  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to  make  it 
useful  which  we  supply  is  the  tangible  thing  that  the  parent  and  the 
principal  have  sought. 


During  a  visit  of  one  of  our  editors  to  a  large  school  in  a  West- 
em  dty  a  demonstration  by  a  clever  teacher  not  only  gave  the  dass 
a  rapid  exercise  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication,  but  also 
by  the  consitant  use  of  the  articles  bought  and  sold  taught  them 
effectively  the  following  general  thoughts: 

Honest  makers  put  their  names  on  their  products. 

Honest  goods  are  worth  what  they  cost. 

Importance  of  knowing  quality  of  all  purchases. 

You  cannot  even  play  games  if  you  do  not  know  arithemetic. 
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Most  games  involve  using  rapidly  what  you  leant  beie. 

Several  words  were  added  to  their  vocabulary. 

^X^sdom  of  adding  up  all  bills  before  paying  them,  etc.,  etc. 

A  language  lesson,  ethics,  arithmetic,  buying  wisdom,  and  other 
useful  information,  all  carried  to  the  point  of  real  comprehension 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  REGULAR  LESSON;  all  at  once  and  all 
finished  in  less  than  the  time  allotted  for  the  regular  lesson  alone. 

The  teacher  says  the  dass  is  making  more  rapid  progress  than 
has  ever  before  been  possible. 


Thousands  of  compositions  by  pupils  have  been  sent  to  us  and 
we  are  grateful  to  the  senders.  There  is  a  uniform  manifestation 
of  real  mental  effort  that  takes  these  out  of  the  class  of  the  regular 
composition.  Even  little  children  have  plainly  felt  that  in  writing 
to  a  real  business  company  and  a  stranger  they  were  taking  a  fresh 
step  in  life.  Few  of  them  have  ever  before  written  any  letter  except 
to  some  relative  or  near  friend,  and  the  new  experience  has  clearly 
aroused  the  child  to  a  high  pitch. 

The  desire  to  say  the  right  thing,  to  write  well,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  neat  sheet  is  manifest  all  through.  We  believe  every  teacher 
must  have  noticed  this  and  many  have  commented  upon  it  and 
expressed  their  belief  that  more  instruction  had  been  accomplished 
by  that  one  letter  than  by  several  compositions  of  the  ordinary  type. 


The  last  paragraph  of  this  department  in  the  March  number 
did  not  make  sense  owing  to  a  typographical  error.  After  mention- 
ing the  mass  of  valuable  material  whidi  is  in  otu*  hands,  the  para- 
graph should  have  read  as  follows: 

"To  concentrate  this  in  such  form  that  it  saves  the  teachers' 
time  in  the  progress  of  any  curriculum,  adding  efficiency  while  sub- 
tracting from  their  labors,  is  a  task  which  we  alone  can  perform  and 
to  which  some  of  the  ablest  educators  are  bringing  their  most  ear- 
nest efforts." 


Department  of  Literature 

!•    LITERARY  SNAP-SHOTS. 
By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

THB  UTTLB  THINGS 

They  are  the  little  ruins  that  slowly  seep 
To  roots  of  flowers,  which  comfort  and  renew. 
Even  as  the  flowers  are  fed  by  morning  dew. 
And  quiet  night  puts  the  young  blooms  asleep. 
Rocked   by  the  little  wind-most   dear  of  all. 
Dear  little   things,   with   little   tender  ways 
That  are  not  known,  that  have  no  lauds  of  praise. 
But  when  we  turn  to  go — ^they  softly  call. — 

From  "Poems"  by  Catherine  Howard. 

Several  letters  written  by  the  late  John  Muir  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  publishers, '  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  and  will 
be  brought  out  some  time  during  the  spring.  Mr.  Muir  left  manu- 
script material,  practically  complete,  for  an  important  book  on 
Alaska. 

The  Drama  League  of  America  announces  a  prize  of  One  Hun- 
dred dollars,  offered  by  Miss  Kate  Oglebay,  National  Chairman 
of  the  Junior  Work,  for  the  best  play  for  children  from  six  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  submitted  to  tJie  National  Committee  by  June 
I,  1 9 15,  and  meeting  the  requirements  outlined  in  their  recent 
Bulletin.  The  prize-winning  play  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillian,  the  author  of  it  receiving  the  usual  royalties  from 
publication. 

Flower  Songs  and  Others  \  This  volume  is  one  which  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  those  to  whom  little  people  look  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  will  particularly  welcome.  The  audience 
which  a  book  of  this  sort  faces — as  every  one  who  has  tried  to  amuse 
systematically  either  one  or  a  dozen  youngsters  realizes — is  a  critical 
and  sometimes  a  fickle  one.  The  author  is  herself  a  kindergar- 
tener, and  her  experience  as  a  writer  for  children  and  a  contributor 
to  kindergarten  papers  enables  her  to  reckon  wisely  and  well  with 
these  difficulties.  The  tales  in  rhyme  of  animate  and  articulate 
birds  and  trees  and  sunbeams  and  raindrops,  too,  arc  well  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  thirsty  young  imaginations  and  give  round-eyed 
satisfaction. — ("Flower  Songs  and  Others."  By  Alice  Lothering- 
ton.    Sherman,  French  and  Co.) 
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Among  the  splendid  works  of  fiction  that  have  reached  our 
desk  during  the  past  few  weeks  may  be  mentioned: 
^  "Martha  of  the  Mennonite  CoutUry,*'  by  Helen  R.  Martin,  Double- 
day,  Page  Co. 

''The  Little  Housed'  by  Helen  S.  Woodruff.    Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 

"Ttte  Great  Mirage,"  by  James  L.  Ford.    Harper  Bros. 

'The  Sword  of  Youth"  By  James  Lane  Allen.    The  Century  Co. 

"The  Commodore"  By  Maud  Howard  Peterson.  Lathrop,  Lee 
&   Shepherd. 

The  Green  Curve"    By  Ole  Luk-Oie.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

'God's  Country — And  the  Woman"    By  James  Oliver  Curwood. 
Doubleday,  Page  Co. 

hf''AmariUyofClothe5'lineAlley;'    By  Belle  K.  Maniates.    Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Fatherland:  This  little  volume  by  Will  Levington  Comfort, 
is  a  plea  for  peace  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker. — ("The 
Fatherland."    By  Will  Levington  Comfort.    George  H.  Doran  Co.) 

Says  the  National  Magazine:  "At  a  Lincoln  Day  celebration 
in  Boston  tributes  were  diverted  for  a  moment  to  the  late  Jules 
Lombard,  the  famous  singer  of  war  times,  whom  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator declared  had  done  more  by  his  singing  to  recruit  the  Union 
army  than  a  corps  of  the  most  celebrated  recruiting  officers.  His 
singing  inspired  thousands  to  answer  the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  volunteers.  The  Lombard  Brothers  toured  the  northern  states, 
and  thousands  of  people  in  battlefield,  hall  and  open-air  meeting 
heard  the  stirring  song,  "We'll  Rally  'Round  The  Flag,  Boys." 
Jules  Lombard  was  bom  in  Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  County,  New 
York,  and  began  to  roam  the  country  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
a  telegrapher  and  printer  and  later  married  the  daughter  of  an 
old  southern  family  in  Alabama.  He  moved  to  Chicago  after  he 
made  a  small  fortune  in  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  but  lost  it. 
His  friends  felt  a  compensation  was  left  him  in  his  magnificent 
voice.  When  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  he  sang  "The  Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom"  in  the  Auditorium  of  Chicago  and  stirred  the  patrio- 
tic feelings  of  a  great  audiance.  The  voice  which  thrilled  thou- 
sands is  silent — Jules  Lombard  has  passed  on,  but  there  alwayli 
will  remain  a  memory  of  what  he  achieved  by  singing." 

Yosemite  and  Its  High  Sierra:  This  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  many  books  of  travel  and  nature  issued  recently.  Yosem- 
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ite  Valley  is  doubtless,  as  the  author  says  in  his  introduction, 
''the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  scenic  spot  in  America,  but  the 
wonderful  High  Sierra  back  of  it  has  been  surprisingly  neglected 
by  the  professional  photographers."  Fortunately,  the  Sierra  Club 
includes  in  its  large  membership  many  very  expert  amateurs.  The 
Club's  frequent  exploration  of  the  Park  have  produced  a  multi- 
tude  of  photographs  of  its  peaks,  canyons,  lakes,  and  forests  that 
are  quite  up  to  the  professional  standard.  These  have  been  drawn 
upon  by  Mr.  Williams,  together  with  the  best  professional  work, 
in  selecting  the  two  hundred  or  more  views  which  illustrate  the 
work.  The  volume  is  a  book  of  brief  but  valuable  text  and  mag- 
nificent illustrations,  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  teacher's 
professional  literature. — ("Yosemite  And  Its  High  Sierra."  By 
John  H.  WiUiams.  John  H.  Williams,  Fubl.) 

Among  the  new  volumes  on  the  current  war  is  a  little  book  of 
poems  by  Reginald  Wright  Kaufman,  entitled  "Little  Old  Belgium." 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  "Brand  Whitlock,  Minister  to  Belgium 
from  the  United  States  of  America:  A  Literary  Artist;  An  Honest 
Diplomat;  A  Fearless  Man."  We  quote  the  following  from  its 
pages: 

THE  NATION'S  DAVID 

Erect   before   Hell's   hurricane. 
Between  the  German  and  the  sea, 
Belgium,  still  smiling  through  your  pain, 
Still  radiant  and  brave  and  free; 
While  yet  the  cannon's  note  resounds 
Along  each   poplar-bordered   way, 
O,  bleeding  Belgium,  to  your  wounds 
What  mankind  owes,  what  man  may  say? 

(Little  Old  Belgium.    By  Reginald  Wright  Kaufman.    Henry  Altemus  Co. 

P»bl.) 

A  group  of  war  poems  by  Richard  LeGallienne  is  to  be  pub- 
{lisTied  by  the  John  Lane  Co.,  under  the  title  of  one  of  them,  "The 
Silk  Hat  Soldier/' 

Innocent:  This  is  Marie  Correlli's  latest  contribution  to  the 
fiction  of  the  day.  It  falls  far  short  of  this  writer's  best  work. 
(Innocent.    By  Marie  Correlli.    The  George  H.  Doran  Co.) 


— I 


n.    BOOXS  RECEIVED. 

(For  Review  Later) 

Making  the  Most  of  One's  Mind,  by  John  Adams.  Published 
by  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  $i.oo  net. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Commercial  Education,  by  Kahn 
and  EJein.    Macmillan,  $1.40  net. 

A  Hand  Book  of  Vocational  Education,  by  Joseph  S.  Taylor. 

Published  by  Macmillan. 

Supplees  Trench  on  Words,  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things,  by  Saddler,  published  by  J.  P. 
Uppincott  Co.,  $1.75  net. 

Education  Through  Play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.    Macmillan. 

How  to  Teach  American  History,  by  Wayland.  Macmillan, 
$1.10  net. 

A  Survey  of  the  Woman  Problem,  by  Rosa  Mayreder.  George 
H.  Doran.    $1.50  net. 

Health  and  Cleanliness,  by  O'Shea  and  Kellogg,  in  Health 
Series  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.    Macmillan. 

Health  Habits,  by  O'Shea  and  Kellogg,  in  Health  Series  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.    Macmillan. 

Progressive  Democracy,  by  Herbert  Croly.    Macmillan,  $2.oa 

Morning  Exercises  for  all  the  Year,  by  Joseph  C.  Sindelar. 
Breckley-Cardy  Co.    $.60. 

English  Composition  for  College  Women,  by  Moore,  Tomp- 
kins and  MacLean.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies  in  Holland.  A  Second  Reader.  By 
Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  Illustrated  by  Bertha  Corbett  Melcher. 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.  $.50. 

Food— What  It  Is  and  Does.  By  Edith  Greer.  Ginn  and 
Company.    $1.00. 

A  general  discussion  of  our  various  foods  concluding  with  prac- 
tical directions  for  food  selection. 

Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men.  By  Maude  Radford  War- 
ren, formerly  instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth,  290  pages.    Price  50  cents.    Rand,  McNally  and  Company. 

The  General  Education  Board.  An  Account  of  Its  Activities, 
1902-1914.  With  32  full-page  illustrations  and  31  maps.  New 
York.    General  Education  Board. 
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School  Discipline.  By  William  Chandler  Bagley,  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Illinois.  $1.25  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Method  in  History.  For  teachers  and  students.  By  William 
H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse  University.  $i.oa 
'Rand,  McNally  and  Company. 

Agriculture.  A  text  for  the  school  and  farm.  By  O.  H.  Ben- 
son and  George  Herbert  Betts.  Illustrations,  Charts  and  Dia- 
grams.   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Modem  Problems  of  the  Home,  School  and  Church  Solved 
by  Christian  Pedagogy  and  Sociology.  By  G.  C.  H.  Hasskarl, 
Ph.D.  Second  Edition  enlarged.  Publisher,  G.  C.  H.  Hasskarl, 
Verona,  N.  Y.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

Bible  in  Schools  Plans  of  Many  Lands.  Documents  gathered 
and  compiled  for  council  of  church  boards  of  education.  By  Rev. 
Wilbus  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D.  In  same  binding  with  Superintendent's 
Edition  of  Bible  Stories  and  Poems.  Published  by  Illustrated 
Bible  Selections  Commission,  206  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C.    50c. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  asked 
for  it.  It  consists  of  350  pages  handsomely  illustrated  and  bound 
in  doth.  It  brings  together  items  of  valuable  information  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  summarizes  the  various  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  secure  for  the  Bible  its  proper  place  in  the  world's 
education.  Its  pages  exhale  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  give 
much  promise  that  the  better  day  of  religious  co-operation  is  soon 
to  succeed  the  era  of  sectarian  jealousy. 

Cleaning  and  Renovating  at  Home,  by  E.  G.  Osman  189-8VO. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  Co.,  Chicago.    Price  75c,  net. 

A  book  of  recipes  for  cleaning  compounds  and  complete  in- 
structions for  cleaning  or  dying  all  kinds  of  clothing,  fabrics,  house- 
hold furnishings  and  linens  also  laces,  hats,  feathers,  jewelry.  Every 
kind  of  stain  or  soil  is  specifically  provided  for  making  it  a  very 
practical  compendium  of  tried  and  tested  processes  which  can  be 
Carried  on  by  any  one  in  the  home;  arranged  by  topics  and  fully 
indexed  for  ready  reference.  A  work  which  should  be  useful  to 
Domestic  Science  teachers  and  professional  cleaners,  as  well  as 
to  the  housewife. 


in.     looo  PERTINENT  LITERARY  QUERIES. 

(701-750) 
By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

701.  After  what  poem  was  Longfellow's  "Building  of  the  Ship'* 

modeled? 

702.  What  American  poet  began  his  career  as  a  la¥7yer,  after- 

ward abandoning  it  for  literature? 

703.  What  New  England  poet  said:    "My  natural  Sunday  home 

is  King's  Chapel.  In  that  church  I  have  worshipped 
for  half  a  centtuy.  There  I  was  married,  there  my  chil-: 
dren  were  all  christened,  from  that  church  the  dear  compan-> 
ion  of  so  many  blessed  years  was  buried"? 

704.  For  what  is  Temple  Church,  London  noted? 

705.  What  novelist  said:    "The  goddess  Themes  is  at  Edinburgh; 

and  I  suppose  everywhere  else,  of  a  particularly  jealous 
disposition"? 

706.  What  poem  was  written  in  the  commemoration  of  the  land- 

ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

707.  Who  wrote  "John  Anderson,  My  Jo"? 

708.  Who  said: 

"I  am  the  poet  of  the  woman  the  same  as  the  man, 
And  I  say  it  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man, 
And  I  say  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  mother  of  men"? 

709.  What  poem  has  been  declared  the  "most  popular  short  poem 

extant"? 

710.  Who  wrote  "Wee  WilKe  Winkie"? 

711.  Who  wrote  a  "Song  of  Myself"? 

712.  Who  said:    "I  went  to  the  Lake  District  of  England  to  sec! 

what  kind  of  a  country  it  could  be  that  would  produce  a 
Wordsworth"? 

713.  What  has  been  called  "the  greatest  death-song  ever  penned"? 

714.  What  was  Tennyson's  famous  "death  song"? 

715.  What  American  poet  was  noted  for  his  popular  songs  "Old 

Folks  at  Home,"  and  "My  Old  Kentud^  Home"?  * 

716.  What  and  where  is  "Norman's  Woe"?  ^ 

717.  What  is  Thomas  Babingtin  Macaulay's  most  famous  poein? 
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i8.  Who  wrote  "The  Sands  of  Dee"? 

19.  Who  wrote  "The  Sand-Piper"? 

20.  Who  was  "Sir  Galahad"? 

21.  Where  and  what  was  "Alloway's  Kirk"? 

22.  Where  are  the  "Sands  of  Dee"? 

23.  Who  wrote  "The  Harp  that  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls"? 

24.  Who  wrote  "The  Choir  Invisible"? 

25.  Who  has  been  called  the  "Poet-Laureate  of  the  Laboring 
Classes"? 

r26.  Who  said:  "The  best  of  a  book  is  not  the  thought  it  con- 
tains, but  the  thought  it  suggests,  just  as  the  charm  of 
music  dwells  not  in  the  tone  but  in  the  echoes  of  our  hearts"? 

'27.    Who  wrote  "The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin"? 

^28.  What  English  poet  buried,  in  the  grave  of  his  young  wife, 
the  manuscript  of  a  book  of  poems,  which  he  afterward 
exhumed  and  had  published? 

^29.    How  does  London  Bridge  enter  into  Dicken's  romances? 

rjo.  What  English  novelist's  father  was  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  Marshalsea  prison? 

rji.    Who  was  called  "The  Pessimistic  Sage"? 

r32.    Who  is  called  "The  Manxman"? 

r33.  Who  said:  "Pin  yotu:  faith  to  the  unseen  things  and  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work"? 

r34.    Who  was  the  heroine  of  Hunt's  poem  "Jenny  Kissed  Me"? 

r35.  What  Englishman  of  letters  worked  for  months  trying  to 
master  the  art  of  China-making,  yet  failed? 

r36.    For  what  was  "Beaufort  House"  noted? 

r37.    Who  wrote  "The  Shepherd  of  the  HiUs"? 

r38.    Who  wrote  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come"? 

r39.    Name  four  of  America's  leading  illustrators. 

r40.  Name  some  of  the  illustrous  dead  buried  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery? 

r4i.    What  poet  had  a  drinking-cup  made  from  a  human  skull? 

r42.    Who  wrote  "Adam  Bede"? 

r43.    What  and  where  was  "The  Ehns"? 

r44.    Where  do  we  hear  of  "Dothebojrs  Hall"? 

r4S.    For  what  was  Black  Bull  Inn  noted? 

r46.    To  whom  did  Charlotte  Bronte  dedicate  "Jane  Ejrre"? 

r47.    For  what  is  Keighley,  Yorkshire  notable? 


BXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  5P3 

748.  Who  said:    "Tears  are  the  softening  showers  which  cause 

the  seed  of  heaven  to  spring  up  in  the  human  heart"? 

749.  Of  whom  was  the  foUowing  tribute  written:    "I  think  of  one 

whose  genius  was  angelic,  who  swept  all  the  chords  of 
human  passion  with  fingers  that  shook  with  the  stress  of 
their  inspiration;  who  soared  and  sang  as  woman  never 
soared  before"? 
75a    Who  wrote  "Locksley  Hall"? 


Examination  Questions  and  Answers  in  Lan- 
guage and  Grammar 

I.  What  purposes  are  served  in  the  teaching  of  language  by  stories 
and  poems? 

The  work  is  thereby  made  interesting  and  the  pupils'  powers  of 
of  imitation  are  aroused. 

2.  Which  is  of  more  importance  in  the  primary  school,  oral  or 
written  language,  and  why? 

Oral.  Because  it  requires  imitative  self-activity  which  appeals  to 
the  primary  pupil. 

3.  Name  three  qualities  of  good  oral  language. 
Clearness,  forcibleness  and  simplicity. 

4.  Why  is  it  important  that  subjects  for  composition  be  chosen 
from  the  child's  interest  and  mental  content? 

Because  the  child  can  not  write  intelligently  concerning  those 
things  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  will  not  write  freely  concerning 
those  things  that  do  not  appeal  to  his  interests. 

5.  Classify  the  following  sentences  according  to  use  or  meaning, 
and  according  to  form  or  structure. 

(a)  "Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 

(b)  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wi^e. 
(a)  Complex  declarative,    (b)  Compound  imperative. 

6.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  one  of  the  foregoing  sentences. 
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Spider 


you 


^WiU  walk  I  into  parlor?  |  my 

7*  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  words:  gulf,  8,  loss,  stony, 

mouse,  son-in-law,  Mrs.,  Mary'  stratum. 

Gulfs,  8's,  stories,  halves,  mice,  sons-in-law,  Mesdames,  Marys, 

strata. 

8.  Name  and  illustrate  the  di£ferent  parts  of  a  business  letter. 
Heading  address,  opening,  body,  closing,  signature. 

II 

I.  Illustrate  by  sentences  adverb  clauses  of  time,  place,  manner, 
and  purpose. 

1.  It  happened  when  I  was  a  child.    2,  Flowers  bloom  where  waters 
flow.    3,  She  does  as  she  likes.    4,  Ye  shall  not  touch,  lest  ye  die. 

2.  Use  an  infinitive  phrase  as  subject,  as  object,  as  adverb  modifier. 
I,  To  lie  is  sinful.    2,  He  was  told  to  go.    3,  He  came  to  visit  us. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  five  irregular  verbs. 

Go,  went,  gone;  he,  lay,  lain;  sing,  sang,  sung;  fight,  fought, fought; 
think,  thought,  thought. 

4.  Name  three  uses  of  the  nominative  case. 
Subject,  predicate,  and  direct  address. 

5.  Write  (a)  a  simple  sentence,  (b)  a  compound  sentence,  (c)  a 
complex  sentence. 

(a)  Birds  sing,    (b)  Birds  sing  and  spring  comes,    (c)    He  will 
go  when  you  rettun. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  (a)  a  nominative  absolute,  (b)  an 
objective  compliment.    Underline  the  parts  mentioned. 

(a)  John,  dose  the  door.    The  artist  sketched  the  ruined  mill. 


7*  Give  the  future  perfect  indicative,  first  person  singular  of  the 
following  verbs:  Go,  run,  drink,  sing,  see. 
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I,  I  shall  have  gone.    2, 1  sshall  have  run.    3, 1  shall  have  drunk. 
4, 1  shall  have  sung.    5,  I  shall  have  seen. 
8.  Diagram  (or  analyze:) 

"God's  ways  seem  dark,  but  soon  or  late 
They,  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day." 


Ways     God's 
seem-dark 

but 
they 

touch 


the 

shining 
of  day 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
m.,  publishes  a  neat  booklet  entitled  "Teaching  as  a  Business." 
The  booklet  contains  much  information  of  great  value  to  teachers 
applying  for  positions.  There  are  many  hints  about  letter  writing, 
about  the  personality  of  a  teacher  when  he  appears  before  a  school 
official  and  some  hints  about  the  way  in  which  he  should  present 
his  claims;  also  numerous  hints  on  things  he  should  not  do.  During 
the  past  year  this  pamphlet  was  used  in  the  classrooms  of  more  than 
fifty  Normal  Schools  and  Departments  of  Education  in  otu:  uni- 
versities  and   colleges.    It   will   be   sent  free   to   any   teacher. 


NOTICE 

After  May  ist  the  price  of  Educational  Potmdations 
will  be  $1.50  a  year.    Single  copies  20c. 

The  distinctive  magazine  for  professional  reading. 

Appeals  to  everybody  interested  in  educational  enter- 
prises. 

SPEC3AL— Three  years  for  13.00.    The  best  way  to  order. 


of  Books  for  Reading  and  Study 

in  the 

Educational  Foundations  Normal  Course 

(Books  may  be  ordered  of  EducatioitBl  Poundatioiis,  31-33  B.  aTth  St..  N.  7.) 

History  aod  Prbciples  of  Educatioo 

^Monioe — ^Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education S1.25 

Painter— History  of  Education i.ao 

Quick's — Educational  Reformers 1.50 

Spencer — Education 38 

Harris — Phychological  Foundations  1.50 

^Horne — Philosophy  of  Education 1.50 

Butler — The  Meaning  of  Education i  .00 

•Bagley — The  Educative  Process i.as 

Colvin — The  Learning  Process 1.35 

James — Psychology  (Briefer  Course) 1.60 

•James — Talks  to  Teachers 1.50 

•Dewey — The  School  and  Society i  00 

DeGarmo — Herbart  and  the  Herbartians i.oo 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 30 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 30  I 

Dexter  and  Garlich — Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom 1.50  | 

Yocum — Education,  Culture  and  Democracy 1.35 

Ruediger — Principles  of  Education 3.00 

•Bolton — Principles  of  Education 3.00 

Davidson — History  of  Education i.oo 

Chancellor — ^A  Theory  of  Motives*  Ideals  and  Values  in  Education 1.75 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

•Taylor — Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading -90 

•Taylor — Composition  in  the  Elementary  School .90 

•McMurry— The  Method  of  Recitation 90 

•Walsh — Methods  in  Arithmetic   i  .25 

McMurry — Special  Method  in  Arithmetic .70 

•Strayer — The  Teaching  Process ♦     1.25 

Meumann — The  Psychology  of  Learning. ...  2.00 

Seeley — New  School  Management 1.25 

Hinsdale— The  Alt  of  Study 100 

Hamilton — The  Recitation 1.25 

Smith— The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics i.oo 

•DeGarmo — ^Essential  of  Method 65 

Chubb — The  Teaching  of  English 73 

Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott — Teaching  of  English 1.50 

•Dexter  and  Garlick— A  Primer  of  School  Methods 80 

Redway — The  New  Basis  of  Geography i.oo 

Mace — Method  in  History i.oo 

Jones — Teaching  Children  to  Study  (The  Group  System  Applied) 80 

•McMurry — How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study 1.35 

School  Mantgemottt 

•Shaw — School  Hjrgiene 1.00 

•Taylor— Class  Management 90 

Perry — The  Management  of  a  City  School 1.35 

•Chancellor — ^Teaching  and  Management 1.00 

Bagley— Class  Room  Management 1.35 
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Editorial 

DR.  LEIPZIGER  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC 

LECTURES 

IN  spite  of  the  seeming  indifference  to  more  serious  entertain- 
ment in  Greater  New  York,  and  in  face  of  a  multitudinous 
amusement  system  natural  to  a  great  metropolis,  there  is  at  present 
a  notable  growth  both  in  the  quality  and  the  extent  of  the  free 
public  lecture  system  of  the  city.  Special  interest  has  been  called 
to  this  remarkable  work  which  is  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
broader  education  of  the  pec^le  by  the  attempt  of  a  short-sighted 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Bdard  of  Estimate  of  the  city  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  given  for  the  support  of  these  lectures.  This 
act  called  forth  a  protest  from  all  parts  of  the  city  in  a  wide- 
spread constituency  where  lecture  centers  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion. At  the  hearing  before  the  Mayor,  it  was  brought  out  that 
even  some  of  the  city  officials  themselves  learned  for  the  first  time 
the  vital  and  appreciated  advantages  which  this  quiet  work  was 
affording  to  the  city's  population.  As  a  consequence  the  Mayor 
promptly  vetoed  the  measure  and  the  present  year  has  been  in 
many  respects  the  most  successful  year  in  connection  with  the 
Lecture  Bureau. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Leipziger's  last  report,  lectures  were 
given  in  the  year  closing  May  ist,  1914,  in  174  lecture  centers,  by 
676  lecturers  who  spoke  on  1,695  tx>pics  before  5405  audiences. 
The  total  attendance  at  lectures  reached  1,154,066,  an  average  of 
214  persons  per  lecture.  This  was  an  increase  of  15,364  over 
the  year  preceding. 

When  one  begins  to  look  about  for  the  reason  for  this  un- 
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usual  interest  in  many  of  the  most  serious  subjects  which  could 
be  discussed  and  considered  by  the  people  at  large  today,  one  is 
very  soon  lead  to  the  fact  of  an  unusual  personality  through  whose 
thought  this  work  has  been  prefigured  and  by  whose  ceaseless 
and  persevering  activity  it  has  been  fostered  and  maintained. 

Think  of  ia  course  of  lectures  on  Browning  in  one  of  the  city's 
largest  halls,  attended  by  an  audience  of  1400  at  each  lecture, 
with  thousands  turned  away  I  It  is  but  an  added  proof  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  deepest  strains  in  the  American  character  is 
the  conviction  of  the  value  of  personal  development,  and  thiat  the 
interest  in  what  Dr.  Eliot  calls  the  "durable  satisfactions"  of  life, 
has  not  lost  its  hold  upon  diverse  city  populations. 

Here  is  a  unique  branch  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  example  of  New  York  has  been  followed  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred cities.  It  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  schoolhouse  can 
be  made  to  mean  more  than  a  set  of  class  rooms,  open  for  only 
five  or  six  hours  in  a  day — ^that  it  is  the  social  and  intellectual  com- 
munity center  of  American  towns  and  cities.  This  movement 
has  pointed  a  way  to  the  diversified  use  of  the  buildings  of  public 
education  as  factors  in  the  education  and  development  of  adults. 

To  employ  the  words  of  Dr.  Leipziger,  this  university  of  the 
people  has  demonstrated  that  "the  education  of  the  adult  is  a 
necessity,  proved  by  the  demands  that  are  now  constantly  being 
made  for  its  extension  through  the  thousands  of  letters  which  tell 
of  benefits  to  the  auditors,  which  tell  of  sacrifices  that  are  made 
by  the  auditors  to  attend  lectures,  and  which  are  accompanied  by 
proposals  for  all  kinds  of  lectures  on  all  kinds  of  topics.  Out 
of  every  120  men  and  women  who  enter  the  American  schools 
only  one  attains  to  the  college  or  the  university.  All  the  opportun- 
ities of  intellectual  treasures  await  this  favored  one.  But  shall 
nothing  be  done  for  the  119? 

"The  reason  why  they  have  been  so  long  neglected  is  because 
people  are  still  under  the  spell  of  the  medieval  notion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  education,  that  the  common  people  have  no  desire  for 
the  higher  life,  and  that  if  any  of  the  common  people  desire  edu- 
cational advantages,  they  must  get  them  the  best  way  they  can." 

The  method  of  this  work  has  been  simple,  as  it  has  been  prac- 
tical. Lecturers  from  the  universities,  eminent  travelers  and  au- 
thors, natural  scientists,  artists,  musicians,  men  of  high  repute  in 
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the  world  of  business  and  finance  have  engaged  without  com- 
pensation or  at  nominal  fees  to  speak  on  topics  of  universal  in- 
terest. Lantern  slides,  motion  pictures  and  other  interesting  ac- 
companiments  have  been  present  and  the  lectures  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  informal  conferences  when  the  people  are  allowed  to 
ask  questions  of  the  lecturer. 

A  course  of  28  lectures  was  given  recently  on  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Electrical  Engineering"  by  W.  Wallace  Ker  and  was 
attended  by  engineers,  mechanics  and  automobile  men  who  came 
regularly  from  long  distances  after  hard  days  of  work.  Another 
set  of  very  popular  lectures,  30  in  number,  on  American  history, 
was  given  by  Professor  Guthrie  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Special  privileges  have  been  given  by  libraries  in  the  community 
of  the  lectures,  which  have  been  thrown  open  for  the  attendants, 
with  the  result  of  a  greatly  enlarged  use  of  books.  Plans  are 
being  formed  to  carry  these  lectures  even  further,  to  a  veritable 
university  of  the  people  where  in  regularly  prescribed  courses  of 
lectures,  with  examinations  and  correspondence  privileges,  the  work 
of  the  colleges  may  be  democratized  and  any  man  or  woman  who 
so  desires  may  achieve  after  a  reasonable  period  a  liberal  uni- 
versity education  virtually  free  of  charge. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  speak  to  these  audiences  of 
adults  in  different  parts  of  the  greater  city,  and  he  has  been  im- 
pressed both  by  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  these  assemblies  and 
the  alert  intelligence  and  vital  interest  of  the  auditors. 

One  finds  here  representatives,  not  only  of  diverse  America,  but 
also  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  Board  of  Lectures  has 
met  this  congeries  of  nations  by  including  among  the  speakers 
men  of  wide  divergence  in  race  and  nationality.  One  notes  among 
the  lecturers  a  Japanese,  a  Chinese,  a  full-blooded  North  Amer- 
ican Indian,  a  Negro,  a  Zulu,  a  Persian,  an  Armenian,  Asyrian, 
a  Turk  and  a  Greek. 

Truly  the  field  of  this  educational  endeavor  is  the  world,  and 
the  promoters  are  holding  in  their  thought  the  ideal  of  Garrison, 
who  said  that  his  country  was  the  world  and  his  countrymen  man- 
kind. 

The  discussions  on  economic,  social  and  educational  questions 
following  the  lectures  are  notable  because  of  the  insight  and  the 
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ability  of  the  participants.  They  reveal  the  fact  too  often  over-   . 
looked  that  the  worker  is  also  the  thinker,  and  that  no  expense  or 
labor  should  be  considered  exorbitant  to  guide  and  influence  right 
thinking  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts. 

These  audiences  have  been  described  by  President  Wilson,  who 
took  part  in  one  of  the  courses  held  in  Cooper  Union  a  few  years 
ago,  in  his  hook,  "The  New  Freedom": 

"I  want  to  tell  you  this,  that  in  the  questions  that  are  asked 
there  after  the  speech  is  over,  the  most  penetrating  questions  that 
I  ever  have  had  addressed  to  me  came  from  some  of  the  men  who 
were  the  least  well  dressed  in  the  audience,  came  from  the  plain 
fellows,  whose  muscle  was  daily  up  against  the  whole  struggle 
of  life. 

"Thqr  asked  questions  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness and  put  me  on  my  mettle  to  answer  them.  I  felt  as  if  these 
questions  came  as  a  voice  out  of  life  itself,  not  a  voice  out  of 
any  school  less  severe  than  the  severe  school  of  experience." 

The  following  testimonies  recently  given  from  varied  sources 
speak  vitally  of  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  people : 

"I  feel  I  have  learned  more  by  them  than  I  did  in  my  younger 
days  at  school." 

And  of  their  influence  in  the  home  another  one  writes : 

"My  wife  and  I  have  attended  the  lectures  for  many  years;  we 
are  gmteful  for  the  education  we  have  acquired  in  this  way.  As 
a  result  our  boy  of  ten  years  has  knowledge  of  art,  science,  music 
and  travel  which  he  would  not  now  have  if  we  were  not  able  to 
impart  it  to  him  from  instruction  received  from  public  lectures." 

A  young  man  of  nineteen  writes: 

"In  former  years  I  used  to  hang  around  street  comers,  but 
since  public  lectures  are  being  given  I  always  make  it  my  business 
to  attend  the  same." 

A  cutter  writes: 

"I  attended  quite  a  number  of  lectures  this  season  and  none 
have  interested  me  more  than  'First  Aid  to  the  Injured.'  I  have 
learned  many  ways  to  help  injured  people  in  street  accidents." 

Another  one  from  Brooklyn: 

"We  are  both  sorry  to  miss  some  of  the  lectures  for  the  next 
few  weeks.    They  have  really  become  a  part  of  our  lives." 
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FrcMn  the  Bronx : 

'*Since  the  lectures  have  been  introduced  I  have  visited  75  per 
cent  of  them  and  I  can  hardly  wait  until  Friday  night  to  go  to  the 
next  one,  accompanied  most  of  the  time  by  my  wife  and  the  two 
oldest  children.  I  am  strenuously  engaged  in  the  office,  and  the 
lectures  bear  me  away  from  all  thoughts  of  business,  and  besides 
the  educational  effect  they  have  one  just  as  important,  that  of  en- 
joyment and  refreshment." 

Behind  and  through  all  this  great  adult  educational  effort  in 
New  York  may  be  found  the  work  and  the  dream  of  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Leipziger.  When  the  board  of  education  recently  reappointed 
its  supervisor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  it  recognized  that,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  light  and  the  leaven  of  this  educational 
instrumentlality  must  be  attributed  to  its  founder  and  present  guide. 
Observers  of  this  work  say  he  has  struck  a  note  that  will  sound 
aroiuid  the  world. 

Other  American  cities,  notably  San  Francisco  and  Milwaukee, 
and  many  towns  and  cities  through  extensicm  courses  are  follow- 
ing in  his  train.  The  idea  has  been  introduced  abroad  and  oriental 
nations  are  beginning  to  make  inquiries.  Adult  education  in  New 
York  is  regarded  as  a  vital  branch  of  the  great  mission  of  world 
education,  and  Dr.  Leipziger  is  looked  upon  as  its  pioneer  evangelist. 


Dean  Russell  of  Columbia  gave  recently  the  following  definition 
of  preparatory  school  education  in  an  address  favoring  character 
training  included  in  the  instruction  of  the  large  private  schools  of  the 
country:  "The  practical  result  of  a  boy's  education  is  a  store  of 
knowledge  which  experience  ripens  into  wisdom,  and  a  round  of  habits 
which  give  him  pleasure,  increasing  his  working  efficiency,  and  enable 
him  unhesitatingly  to  choose  the  best  that  life  offers." 


At  the  University  of  Zuribh  students  in  pedagogy  teach  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  and  in  the  various  schools  of  lower  grades  not  only 
receiving  practice  in  training  but  being  criticised  by  members  of  the 
faculty  who  attend  the  sessions  as  witnesses  of  the  youthful  teacher's 
efforts. 
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Words  of  Weight  and  Wisdom  Spoken  at  the  1915  Meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence — ^A  Few  of  the  Many  Utter- 
ances that  Thrilled  and  Ekiified  Great  Audiences — 
Deliverances  Showing  the  Drift  of  Edu- 
cational Thought  and  Practice — 
The  Great  Cause  Inter- 
preted by  Its  Great 
Leaders. 

Former  President  W.  H.  Taft,  now  Kent  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale 
University,  was  presented  as  the  "greatest  teacher  of  the  nation." 
His  address  was  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction.  His  humor  arched 
his  wisdom  like  a  rainbow: 

"Teaching  is  a  great  profession.  Every  man  in  the  last  genera- 
tion began  as  a  teacher.  It  indicated  that  he  intended  to  be  some- 
thing else,  but  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  while  preparing 
for  something  else  he  took  it  out  on  the  bo3rs  and  girls.  This  and  the 
dergy  are  the  two  professions  which  cultivate  as  a  necessity  the  spirit 
of  self-restraint. 

**  It  is  better  for  us  in  the  long  run,  for  we  are  better  people  because 
we  have  not  larger  salaries.  We  understand  the  value  of  a  dollar  and 
we  know  the  advantage  we  have  in  getting  it  when  we  get  it.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  large  fortunes  realize  that 
they  will  make  the  teaching  profession,  which  is  so  important  in  the 
development  of  the  community,  better  by  making  provision  for  old 
age." 

Speaking  of  the  Philippines  Mr.  Taft  said : 

"Their  interest  in  education  and  desire  for  it  is  the  best  evidence 
that  those  people  are  capable  of  being  made  into  self-governing  people. 
It  will  take  probably  one  and  probably  two  generations  to  do  it.  We 
are  now,  under  the  present  Administration,  experimenting  on  a  dif- 
ferent theory.  We  shall  greatly  regret  this  experiment — it  will  cer- 
tainly cost  us  dearly.  In  the  end  the  lesson  that  will  be  taught  may 
prove  valuable." 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell  of  New  York  City  saw  something 
beyond  surveys  and  examinations  as  a  test  of  school  efficiency: 
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"There  is  one  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  which  surpasses  even 
a  properly  conducted  examination.  That  is  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  the  school's  pupils  turn  out  to  be.  Wherever  you  find  worthy 
and  successful  men  and  women  specOdng  kindly  of  the  old  school  and 
the  old  teachers;  when  they  tell  with  what  sweetness  and  light  their 
mistakes  were  corrected,  with  what  a  firm  hand  their  moral  weaknesses 
were  held  in  check;  when  they  look  back  on  the  school  premises,  how- 
ever poor  they  may  have  been,  as  hallowed  ground;  when  you  find 
them  attributing  their  success  to  their  school  training,  you  may  rest 
assured  the  school  they  attended  was  an  efficient  school. 
"That  is  the  supreme  test." 

Andrew  H.  Krug  of  Baltimore  City  Collie  championed  the  cause 
of  the  classics. 

"We  have  found  that  business  men  demand  first  of  all  young 
people  of  true  character,  those  who  have  some  power  of  logical  think- 
ing, some  personal  initiative,  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
enough  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  handle  customers  tkctfully. 
And  these  are  not  taught  by  tapping  typewriter  keys,  or  copying 
model  business  letters.  They  are  developed  more  from  the  study  of 
great  Uterature  than  from  the  happy  perusal  of  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines, or  a  study  of  spelling  book,  however  highly  we  may  value  correct 
orthography." 

Mayor  Spiegel  of  Cincinnati  emphasized  the  widened  scope  of 
school  work  and  gave  credit  to  the  influence  of  the  school  in  the  a£f airs 
of  the  commonwealth: 

"We  know  that  a  highly  standardized  school  system  is  our  greatest 
asset  for  the  future.  Co-operation  of  the  university  and  the  schools 
with  the  general  individual  and  public  activities  of  the  dty  is  realized 
to  an  extent  never  before  thought  possible.  In  fact,  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  our  schools  did  not  extend  beyond  their  four  walls. 

"Now  they  enter  business  houses,  machine  shops,  public  offices 
and  the  student  body  is  assigned  to  work  away  from  the  schoolhouse 
as  well  as  within." 

Our  vigorous  contemporary,  Dr.  A.  B-  \Xnnship,  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  expressed  himself  with  his  wonted  vigor  on  the  subject  of 
textbooks: 
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"  There  is  no  greater  educational  tragedy,  no  greater  wrong  perpe- 
trated upon  youth,  no  greater  handicap  to  the  next  generation,  than 
for  a  state  to  permit  somebody  or  a  group  of  somebodies  to  make  a 
school  book  without  a  great  evolutionary  process,  and  then  put  it 
tyrannically  upon  the  teachers,  superintendents  and  school  officers. 

"No  one  da^es  to  go  before  the  Legislature  and  advocate  broken 
windows  and  dilapidated  school  property  because  these  things  are 
economical,  but  they  do  dare  to  go  to  Legislatures  and  advocate  the 
saving  of  money  at  the  expense  of  decent  school  books.  When  shall 
we  do  a  thousandth  part  as  well  for  our  children  educationally  as  we 
do  for  our  own  luxuries?    And  it  is  all  so  petty. 

"  No  state  has  ever  made  a  school  book  that  has  contributed  one 
educational  idea  to  the  school  world.  Rarely  does  any  publishing  house 
that  makes  many  books  see  a  yea;r  go  by  in  which  it  does  not  contribute 
important  educational  ideas. 

"  Every  state  made  textbook,  even  the  latest  and  the  best,  is  Uttle 
other  than  a  body  of  ideas — educational,  mechanical  and  artistic — 
deliberately  stolen  from  books  made  by  the  publishing  houses  which 
they  affect  to  despise." 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  grew  eloquent  as  he  discussed  the  question  of 
military  training  in  the  public  schools: 

"The  introduction  of  militarism  into  the  public  schools  caimot  be 
justified  either  on  physical  or  on  ethical  grounds.  We  should  develop 
in  the  pupil's  mind  a  threefold  concept  of  the  State — first  as  organized 
force,  second  as  organized  justice,  third  as  organized  good  will.  Over 
against  this  threefold  concept  of  the  State  military  drill  in  the  public 
schools  is  organized  insanity. 

"There  is  a  God  in  history  who  controls  the  destinies  of  peoples 
and  nations.  He  brings  nations  to  judgment  for  their  sins  and  wars. 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Greece  and  Rome  were  military  nations,  but  their 
militarism  did  not  save  them  from  destruction.  Once  we  sold  slaves, 
and  finally  a  war  came  in  which  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash 
was  paid  for  by  blood  drawn  by  the  sword. 

"  If  you  ever  saw  how  militarism  in  Europe  has  robbed  the  peasant 
of  enough  to  eat  and  wear  you  could  not  doubt  that  the  five  great 
Powers  would  some  day  be  called  to  judgnjent.  Like  slavery,  mili- 
tarism will  some  day  come  to  an  end.    And  if  we  would  save  the  land 
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of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  plunging  into  another  hell  in  the  name  of 
war,  let  us  keep  militarism  out  of  the  pubUc  schools." 

Dr.  John  H.  Pinley  also  trained  the  big  guns  of  his  masterful 
logic  on  miHtarism: 

"Our  awfulest  enemies,  the  elements  and  germs  and  insect  de- 
stroyers, attack  us  every  minute  without  cease,  yet  we  murder  one 
another  as  if  we  were  out  of  our  senses.  Death  is  ever  on  the  watch 
for  us,  and  we  think  of  nothing  but  to  snatch  a  few  patches  of  land! 
About  5,000,000,000  days  of  work  go  every  year  to  the  displacement 
of  boundary  lines.  Think  of  what  humanity  could  obtain  if  that 
prodigious  eflFort  were  devoted  to  fighting  our  real  enemies,  the  noxious 
species  and  our  hostile  environment.  We  should  conquer  them  in  a 
few  years.  The  entire  globe  would  turn  into  a  model  farm.  Bvery 
plant  would  grow  for  our  use.  The  savage  animals  would  disappear, 
and  the  infinitely  tiny  animals  would  be  reduced  to  impotence  by  hy- 
giene and  cleanliness.  The  earth  would  be  conducted  according  to 
our  convenience.  In  short,  the  day  men  realize  who  their  worst 
enemies  are,  they  will  form  an  alliance  against  them,  they  will  cease  to 
murder  one  another  like  wild  beasts  from  sheer  folly.  Then  they 
will  be  the  true  rulers  of  the  planet,  the  lords  of  creation." 

Later  he  declared,  "Till  we  have  ta!xed  ourselves  for  schools  as 
Europe  is  taxing  herself  for  wars,  we  shall  not  have  done  too  much." 

One  need  not  wonder  at  the  popularity  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Education  if  the  following  be  considered  as  typical  of  his 
sympathies  and  opinions: 

"A  more  abundant  life  is  necessary  for  teachers.  I  like  w;hat  one 
teacher  says:  'So  much  is  said  about  the  sacrifices  that  teachers  make 
that  many  consider  themselves  mart3rrs  and  have  lost  the  joy  in  life, 
the  joy  of  work  and  the  joy  of  growth.*  And  this  from  a  teacher  who 
wisely  finds  growth  in  the  concert,  the  theater,  in  social  diversions,  in 
playing  tennis,  as  well  as  in  other  channels.  Good  animal  spirits  are 
an  asset  to  teachers." 

Dr.  WilUam  L.  Bryan  of  Indiana  University,  in  his  address  on 
"The  Trap, "  brought  a  message  of  mighty  meaning  to  every  educator. 

"  Living  things  generally  must  work  with  all  their  might  in  order 
to  live.    This  results  in  the  development  of  organs  and  functions 
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which  enable  them  to  live.  But  when  the  conditions  of  life  change 
the  same  organs  and  functions  often  result  in  the  death  of  individuals 
and  species  which  cannot  change.  Every  extinct  species  was  once 
and  for  a  long  time  a  success.  But  the  organs  and  habits  which  en- 
abled it  to  succeed  were  the  causes  of  its  extinction.  In  like  manner 
races  of  men  and  t3rpes  of  men  have  flourished  and  then  have  perished 
because  they  could  not  escape  from  the  trap  of  their  own  habits.  In- 
dustrial history  shows  groups  of  workers  who  were  no  longer  able  to 
make  a  Uving  because  they  could  not  escape  from  the  habits  by  which 
they  were  making  a  living  and  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions. 

"The  industrial  education  which  trains  boys  for  specific  tasks  en- 
ables them  to  make  a  living  for  a  short  time,  and  almost  certainly  puts 
them  into  a  trap  of  habits  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  their  making 
a  living  later  on.  In  like  manner  a  man  who  works  in  any  profession 
on  a  low  level  presently  falls  into  a  narrow  trap  of  professional  habits 
which  prevent  his  success  on  a  higher  level. 

"Society  also  at  times  falls  into  a  trap  of  habits.  The  best  il- 
lustration of  this  is  seen  in  the  present  civilization,  which  has  tri- 
umphed through  mechanics.  This  triumph  has  been  won  at  a  cost 
of  absorption  in  mechanics  and  faith  in  mechanics,  and  the  logical  end 
is  the  great  war  which  threatens  to  engulf  the  society  which  believes 
in  nothing  so  much  as  mechanics. 

"What  is  the  way  out  of  the  trap  of  habits?  The  usual  and  one 
necessary  way  of  escape  is  by  attention  to  other  things  which  lie  out- 
side that  activity  by  which  living  is  earned.  Whoever  turns  aside 
from  his  daily  task  and  gives  his  mind  to  play,  or  to  art,  or  to  philoso- 
phy, is  doing  something  to  escape  from  the  trap. 

"  There  is,  however,  a  second  and  more  fundamental  way  of  escape. 
This  is  by  the  complete,  intensive  mastery  of  one's  daily  work. 
Carlyle  has  said  that  every  smallest  facet  is  a  window  through  which 
one  may  see  the  Infinite.  In  like  manner  every  occupation  at  its  best 
is  a  way  through  which  one  may  unite  with  the  Infinite." 


The  Grimmest  Jest  in  all  History 

Is     THE    PBAC^    PAUkCB   AT   ThB    HaGUB   THE   WORU>'S  GREATEST 

Monument  to  Paii^ure? 
By  David  Starr  Jordan. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  a  popular  magazine  a  well-known  writer  uses 
these  words: 

"Towering  over  the  Cam^e  Plein  gUtters  the  Peace  Palace,  his- 
tory's grimmest  jest  and  the  world's  greatest  monument  to  failure." 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Those  people  who  have  struggled  to  prevent  this  war  and  who  have 
worked  for  the  supremacy  of  law  and  decency  over  intrigue  and  greed 
in  international  a£f airs  have  found  in  Holland  for  the  last  twenty  years 
a  hospitable  reception.  Holland  Ues  outside  the  currents  of  mili- 
tarism and  of  rival  exploitations,  which  in  an  accelerating  degree  have 
threatened  to  ruin  Europe.  The  courtesy  of  the  capital  dty  of  Hol- 
land has  found  place  for  the  meeting  of  those  conferences  and  tribunals 
devoted  to  tne  extension  of  security  and  law.  The  friends  of  peace 
have  also  met  in  other  capitals,  notably  in  Brussels,  Berne  and  Stock- 
holm, but  of  all  available  cities.  The  Hague  has  been  usually  the  most 
convenient. 

In  recognition  of  these  needs,  Mr.  Cam^e  gave  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Holland  something  over  a  milUon  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  halls  adequate  for  the  varied  purposes  of  international 
activity.  The  people  of  Holland  have  put  up  a  handsome  building 
in  the  Dutch  style  of  red  and  white  brick,  and  they  have  surrounded 
it  by  a  beautiful  garden. 

The  building  does  not  *'gUtter,"  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  "palace," 
though  its  Dutch  name,  "Vredenpalast,"  translates  itself  as  "peace 
palace." 

No  one  expected  that  a  hall  of  meeting  wotdd,  of  itself,  bring  peace 
to  a  careless,  greedy  world  which  spent  half  its  earnings  on  the  culti- 
vation of  hate.  It  was  simply  a  meeting  place  for  those  who  believed 
in  the  future  rule  of  sanity  and  who  served  a  cause  that  must  ulti- 
mately triumph,  a  cause  which  must  outlast  armies  and  navies  and 
kings  and  empires.  Not  to  believe  that  avilization  can  be  made  law- 
abiding  would  be  to  despair  of  human  destiny. 
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Just  now  we  cannot  meet  in  these  halls,  for  the  la^r-breakers  of 
Etu-ope  have  brought  chaos  in  all  international  relations.  It  is  tinder- 
stood  that  one  of  the  faithful,  Professor  Ludwig  Quidde,  of  Munich, 
finds  his  place  there,  and  when  the  channels  of  trave^  are  opened  we 
shall  find  a  thousand  men  ready  for  the  war  against  war  to  where 
there  was  one  in  the  careless  and  cynical  days  before  1914. 

Shall  we  ever  need  these  halls  again?  Is  the  riot  of  murder  and 
robbery  for  which  no  man  nor  nation  dare  stand  sponsor  the  last 
word  in  history?  Is  all  human  achievement  to  go  the  ^nray  of  Ma- 
lines  and  Louvain  and  Rheims?  Is  there  no  power  higher  than  the 
armed  State?  Is  there  no  pubUc  opinion,  no  voice  of  God,  above  the 
voice  of  the  howitzer?  Is  the  crush  of  rival  military  efficiencies  the 
end  of  our  Christian  civilization? 

We  do  not  believe  this.  We  have  faith  in  man  and,  therefore,  in 
the  God  within  him.  We  have  been  heading  straight  toward  war, 
gathering  our  weapons  in  the  sacred  name  of  peace.  We  shall  fill  the 
halls  again  when  the  pirates  are  swept  from  the  lanes  of  traffic. 
There  are  a  himdred,  maybe  a  thousand,  who  see  war  today  for  what 
it  is,  where  there  was  one  a  year  ago. 

When  we  have  buried  oiu:  dead  and  fed  the  starving  miUions  that 
war  has  robbed,  we  shall  come  to  the  Hague  again,  and  this  Hall  of 
Peace  will  be  only  one  of  ten  thousand  we  shall  need  and  find  all  over 
the  world. 

What,  then,  is  the  grimmest  jest,  the  costliest  failure  in  all  history  ? 
Its  name  is  Military  Efficiency.  It  is  the  search  for  peace  through 
hate.  It  is  the  armed  peace,  the  use  of  barbarism  as  a  defense  against 
barbarism.  Etu'ope  has  spent  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  day  to  hire  men 
and  to  buy  guns  to  defend  itself  against  itself.  Armies  and  navies 
have  their  destined  purpose,  and  this  purpose  is  not  security  nor 
peace.  To  be  prepared  for  war  is  to  get  it.  Military  Efficiency  may 
bring  victory.  It  never  brought  peace.  The  race  for  armament  be- 
came the  race  for  the  ab3rss,  and  its  end  is  the  ruin  of  Europe.  Ex- 
haustion, pestilence,  death,  the  weirdest  imagination  could  conjure 
up  nothing  worse  than  what  is  happening  today. 

"To  safeguard  peace  we  must  prepare  for  war."  This  is  the 
watchword  of  the  grimmest  jest,  the  costliest  failiu-e  in  history. 

Since  the  writer  began  this  note,  barely  an  hotu-  ago,  the  war  has 
already  in  that  short  time  cost  more  than  the  peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague.     Every  day  of  war  costs  forty  times  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift. 
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Every  six  hours  of  daylight  Europe  spends  in  destruction  as  much  as 
all  the  world  has  ever  paid  to  bring  on  the  peace  of  sectuity  and  mutual 
trust.  And  the  greatest  part  of  the  few  milUons  given  to  this  work 
has  been  American  money.  All  that  the  continent  of  Europe  has 
spent  for  a  centtuy  in  abating  hatred  and  suspicion  would  not  keep 
the  war  going  for  an  hour. 

Every  week  this  war  must  cost  us  of  America,  noncombatants, 
under  the  flag  where  hatred  dies  away,  the  cost  of  a  peace  palace. 
The  war  paralyzes  otu*  enterprise,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  forces 
on  us  the  duty  of  feeding  the  nations  crushed  tmder  the  war-god's  heel. 

Indemnity?  There  is  not  coin  enough  in  the  world  to  make  good 
the  sufferings  of  Bdgitun  and  Senda  and  Poland,  torn  by  the  rivalries 
of  her  three  flags. 

It  is  for  us  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to  soften  the  hatreds,  to  hold 
charity  toward  all  and  mahce  toward  none. 

But  the  one  terrible  lesson  we  must  never  forget:  War  breeds  war, 
and  there  is  nothing  so  costly  as  impersonal  hate.  "The  world's 
grimmest  jest,  the  costUest  failiure  in  history,"  is  the  use  of  mihtary 
efficiency  as  insurance  for  peace. 

In  these  sad  days  there  are  many  men  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
who  wish  that  there  could  arise  a  Pope  in  Christendom  with  a  voice 
strong  enough  to  call  a  "Truce  of  God"  that  "the  waning  star  of 
Bethlehem"  might  be  seen  again  through  the  smoke  of  conflict. 


THE  PLACE  OF  PEACE 

At  the  heart  of  the  cyclone  tearing  the  sky 
And  flinging  the  clouds  and  the  towers  by, 

Is  a  place  of  central  calm : 
So  here  In  the  roar  of  mortal  things, 
I  have  a  place  where  my  spirit  sings. 

In  the  hollow  of  God's  Palm. 

— From  Edwhi  Markham's  Third  Book  of  Verse,- 
**The  Shoes  of  Happiness  and  Other  Poems." 


A  Layman's  View  of  Our  Schools 

By  James  Hubert  Grover 

(Mr.  Grover  is  a  member  of  the  well  known  firm  ofj.  J.  Grover  &  Sons, 

Shoe  Manufactureni,  Ljmn,  Mass.  Ed.) 

LOOKING  back  to  my  high  school  days  of  a  quarter  century  ago 
I  recall  clearly  the  satisfactions  and  also  the  trials  of  that  stress- 
ful period.    The  great  bugbear  of  periodic  written  examinations 
haunted  us  pupils  day  and  night,  and  threw  the  shadow  of  a  real 
terror  over  the  course  of  study.    In  those  da3rs  competition  was  keen 
for  the  highest  percentage  marks  in  the  written  tests.    Among  the 
leaders  it  was  a  calamity  to  fall  behind  one's  rivals  in  the  race. 
Strangely  enough,  merit  in  daily  recitations  was  not  considered  in  this 
connection.    I  hope  that  modem  practice  is  more  sensible.     My 
children  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  primary  school,  and  are  rated 
every  day  according  to  performance  in  arithmetic!  and  spelling.  When 
they  come  home  and  gleefully  report  that  they  got  "£"  (for  excel- 
lent), there  is  rejoicing  in  the  family,  and  by  way  of  encouragement 
a  nickel  is  added  to  each  child's  Christmas  Fund  savings.    To  a  lay- 
man the  primary  school  method  seems  far  more  wholesome  than  that 
other  S3rstem  which  stimulated  excessively    personal  competition 
among  pupils,  and  made  success  in  answering  a  series  of  difficult  ques- 
tions in  occasional  written  examinations  the  sole  test  of  efficiency. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  nervous  strain  which  some  of  us  endured  when 
we  journeyed  to  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  the  third  high  school  year 
and  took  a  dozen  written  examinations  for  admittance  to  Harvard; 
and  when  we  repeated  the  experience  a  year  later  and  passed  fifteen 
more  tests  in  other  studies  at  the  same  institution.    This  ordeal  was 
a  fit  culmination  of  four  years'  study  at  high  pressure,  which  only  the 
stronger  boy^  and  girls  could  stuvive.    To  pass  the  examinations 
locally  and  at  Harvard,  and  incidentally  to  beat  the  other  pupils  in 
percentage  marks, — tins  seems  to  have  been  the  goal  toward  which 
we  were  speeded  up  by  school  committee  and  teachers  in  those  old- 
time  days  when  going  to  school  meant  work  and  not  play. 

Although  for  reasons  of  business  I  was  tuiable  to  go  to  college  after 
winning  the  certificate  of  admission,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  re- 
gretted taking  the  "Greek  College  Course"  in  the  high  school.  Our 
study  of  the  ancient  classics  was  like  looking  through  an  open  door 
into  a  wonderful  new  country,  where  history  and  romance  were 
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mingled, — a  land  where  the  gods  acted  like  men  and  the  men  were 
demigods.  The  glimpse  thus  obtained  quickened  our  imagination 
for  all  time  to  come;  it  gave  a  tinge  of  the  heroic  to  our  ideals.  It 
made  us  familiar  in  some  sUght  d^;ree  with  alluaons  to  the  life  and 
literature  of  the  ancients  which  one  comes  across  every  day.  Per- 
sonally I  would  not  dream  of  exchanging,  if  I  could,  the  lessons 
learned  in  that  Greek  College  Course  for  those  other  studies  in  the 
English  or  Commercial  course  which  were  supposed  to  be  more 
utilitarian  and  better  for  pupils  who  could  not  go  to  college.  Imagine 
substituting  solid  geometry  for  Greek,  bookkeeping  for  Latin! 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  tempera- 
ments differ  so  widely  that  there  must  be  elective  courses  to  corre- 
spond. Personally  I  have  alwa3rs  been  sorry  that  the  days  were  not 
long  enough  to  include  in  our  course  a  working  knowledge  of  French 
in  addition  to  the  four  languages  studied;  of  geology,  of  medieval  his- 
tory. If  "all  the  world's  a  stage,"  for  some  of  us  the  stage  curtain 
seems  to  have  fallen  when  Rome  fell,  not  to  be  raised  again  until 
Christopher  Columbus  played  his  part.  But  time  and  strength  did 
not  suffice  for  all  useful  study-courses,  and  we  were  supposed  to  wait 
for  some  till  college  days. 

I  have  little  patience  with  the  idea  of  specific  vocational  training 
in  a  high  school,  unless  it  is  surely  subordinated  to  general  education. 
The  pupils  are  so  young,  so  immature;  they  need  so  greatly  an  educa- 
tion that  on  the  one  hand  makes  for  character  building,  breadth  of 
mental  view,  worthy  ideals, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  suppUes  a  sound 
training  in  the  three  R's,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  practice,  for  example,  of  typewriting.  Any 
business  man  who  has  hired  a  stenographer  fresh  from  her  BngUsh 
high  school  course  knows  how  "half-baked"  she  is  professionally. 
Usually  she  is  quick  in  mechanical  performance,  but  insufferably 
stupid  in  matters  of  general  information  and  of  common  sense.  One 
day  she  will  bring  to  his  desk  for  signature  letters  containing  groups 
of  words  that  are  absolutely  meaningless.  She  could  not  read  her 
notes,  and  lacked  judgment  and  conscience  in  solving  her  problem. 
Next  day  she  will  t3rpe  a  quoted  price  incorrectly,  or  omit  a  word  of 
the  most  vital  importance, — ^because  somehow  she  does  not  apply  her 
brains  to  her  business  and  perform  her  task  thoughtfully  and  as  though 
it  were  her  personal  affair.  The  foundation  has  not  been  laid  at 
school  for  anything  like  a  42-centimeter  gun  in  the  youtag  woman's 
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battle  for  business  success.  She  will  prove  a  sore  trial  to  her  suc- 
cessive employers  until  eventually  hammered  into  some  sort  of  shape 
by  experience. 

I  often  think  that  more  young  women  after  graduation  from  coU^e 
might  to  advantage  study  stenography  and  typing,  then  through  a 
comparatively  short  business  experience  at  ordinary  wag^es  qualify 
for  the  highly  paid  positions  as  private  secretary,  where  intelligence, 
judgment,  accuracy  and  fidelity  are  required,  appreciated  and  re- 
warded. 

Some  of  the  colleges  are  ttuning  out  young  men  well  equipped  and 
inspired  through  coiu'ses  of  business  theory  and  practice  to  assume 
positions  of  responsibihty.     I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  employ  a 
college  trained  man  when  requiring  a  dependable  assistant  at  the  fac- 
tory, especially  in  the  office.     These  men  have  imagination  and  use 
it;  they  see  visions  and  go  after  them;  they  possess  ambition  and 
initiative,  energy  and  persistence.    You  can  assign  a  task  or  a  re- 
sponsibihty to  such  men  with  confidence  and  leave  it  upon  their 
.'shoulders.    Too  many  high  school  boys,  under  the  same  conditions, 
seem  to  lack  the  divine  fire  within.    To  be  siu-e,  much  allowance 
should  be  made  for  their  youthfulness.    Their  work  is  Hstless, — ^they 
take  no  personal  interest  in  it,  are  easily  discouraged,  fail  to  realize 
possibihties  of  promotion  through  superior  effort,  and  are  but  Uttle 
better  than  a  copying  machine.     Usually  they  cannot  write  legibly 
or  figtu-e  accurately,  or  offer  any  constructive  suggestions  in  the  line 
of  their  work.    They  have  not  learned  to  "think  anything  through." 
As  to  knowledge  of  EngUsh,  one  no  longer  expects  that,  even  of  collie 
men !    It  was  a  Harvard  graduate  who  in  otu-  Bible  Class  at  church 
the  other  day  read  aloud  about  the  ''bowels"  instead  of  the  bowls 
used  in  the  altar  service  in  Old  Testament  times.    Recently  another 
man,  evidently  with  his  mind  still  fixed  upon  the  No-License  cam- 
paign which  we  had  been  discussing,  was  asked  to  read  aloud  in  the 
appointed  lesson  from  the  Gospels  that  solemn  passage  in  St.  Luke 
which  records  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lgrd,  and  this  is  the  way  he  con- 
cluded:   ''And  straightway  the  corkscrew."    As  to  pronunciation 
of  even  famihar  proper  names  of  Scripture,  it  is  usually  grotesque. 
As  to  handwriting,  it  is  seldom  creditable  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  seek  positions  for  clerical  work.  Among  twenty  employed 
in  the  main  office  of  our  factory,  only  two  individuals  write  well, 
nibble  writing  is  expected  of  statesmen  and  contributing  editors; 
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but  I  wish  that  office  derks  might  be  taught  in  school  how  to  ¥mte. 
However,  modem  equipment  helps  out  wonderfully,  and  type  ma- 
chines do  the  writing,  while  adding  machines  do  the  counting;  and  the 
stenographers  have  at  hand  an  unabridged  Standard  dictionary 
which  is  so  liberal  in  varations  allowed  in  the  spelling  of  troublesome 
words  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  astray. 

The  gist  of  what  I  am  trying  to  express  is  that  young  people  freshly 
graduated  from  the  high  school  seem  not  to  have  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  there,  and  are  handicapped  accordingly  in  getting 
a  good  start  in  the  world  of  business.  If  only  they  knew  something 
thoroughly!  The  fatal  trouble  seems  to  be  that  as  a  rule  they  have 
not  acquired  that  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  which  inspires  a  volun- 
tary continuance  in  education  through  thoughtful  reading  and  other- 
wise, and  makes  for  ambition,  persistence,  efficiency  in  business. 

After  all,  I  suppose  that  it  comes  down  to  a  question  largely  of  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  and  his  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  the 
pupil.  The  teacher  in  the  local  high  school  whom  I  remember  with 
most  appreciation  was  principal  John  Aloysius  O'Keefe,  who  put  his 
heart  into  his  work  and  taught  Latin  and  Greek  with  dignity  and  with 
scholarly  acciu-acy.  Once  he  actually  invited  me  to  read  Ovid  after 
school  hoiurs  for  the  pleasiu-e  of  it,  with  a  sub-master  and  himself! 
Of  course  I  had  the  discretion  modestly  to  decline,  but  the  com- 
pliment involved  in  the  invitation  thrilled  me  through  and  through 
and  spurred  me  to  my  best  efforts  to  Uve  up  to  my  principal's  good 
opinion.  During  one  vacation  period  the  same  instructor  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  personal  letter  written  entirely  in  Latin.  It  is 
strange  how  powerfully  little  incidents  like  the  two  mentioned  may 
move  a  school  boy.    The  personal  touch  is  everything! 

Granted  the  best  available  type  of  teachers,  I  have  only  one  fur- 
ther suggestion.  I  earnestly  wish  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
closing  year  of  their  high  school  course,  pupils  who  are  not  intending 
to  go  to  college  might  be  taken  in  hand  for  a  thorough-going  "finish- 
ing" process.  Drill  them  relentlessly  in  spelling,  force  them  to  learn 
how  to  write  l^bly  and  with  fair  speed,  give  them  practice  in  such 
processes  of  arithmetic  as  are  used  in  every  day  life.  Exercise  them 
in  accurate  attention  to  detail,  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  readi- 
ness and  fitness  for  assuming  responsibility.  Encourage  them  to 
form  a  life-time  habit  of  reading  the  best  magazines  and  books  for 
pleasure,  for  culture,  for  mental  development.    Most  studies  pursued 
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in  the  high  school  are  soon  forgotten  by  the  average  pupil,  and  some 
of  them  are  nearly  valueless  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  brain-stretch- 
ing experience  involved.  If,  as  suggested,  the  last  and  best  efforts  of 
high  school  teachers  before  they  turn  the  boys  and  girls  out  into  life 
as  a  finished  product  of  the  public  school  system,  can  be  applied  to 
perfecting  their  understanding  of  the  fundamental  and  permanently 
useful  studies,  and  to  inspirational  teaching,  the  rising  generation  will 
be  well  equipped,  not  only  to  work  efficiently  in  factory  and  store,  but 
also  to  take  a  creditable  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  city. 


NOT  WHAT  BUT  HOW 

Did  you  tackle  the  trouble  that  came  your  way 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful? 

Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  heart  and  fearful? 

Oh,  a  trouble's  a  ton  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce. 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it; 

And  it  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  hurt  that  counts 

But  only  how  did  you  take  it? 

You're  beaten  to  earth?  Well,  well,  what's  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 

It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat. 

But  to  lie  there,  that's  a  disgrace. 

The  harder  you're  thrown^  why,  the  higher  you  bounce; 

Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye. 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that  counts. 

It's  how  did  you  fight,  and  why? 

And  though  you  be  done  to  death,  what  then? 

If  you  battled  the  best  you  could; 

If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of  men. 

Why,  the  Critic  will  call  it  good. 

Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with  a  pounce. 

And  whether  he's  slow  or  spry. 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that  counts. 

But  only,  how  did  you  die  ? 
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IX.  THE  GREAT  TEACHER  THE  TURNING*  POINT 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Author,  "Why  Go  to  College";  "The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient,"  Etc. 

THE  college  owes  the  undergraduate  something  more  than  book 
knowledge.  Unless  the  student  looks  back  upon  his  institution 
with  grateful  memory  of  his  personal  contact  with  great  teachers,  the 
school  has  failed  at  one  of  its  most  vital  opportunities. 

It  is  narrated  that  a  Harvard  Freshmen  was  wandering  about  the 
yard  at  Cambridge  when  a  Professor  meeting  him  asked  if  he  was 
looking  for  a  friend?  "A  friend?"  answered  the  yotmg  man,  "I 
don't  know  a  soul  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains."  A  college  gradu- 
ate who  not  long  ago  wrote  his  confessions  for  an  American  magazine 
said  that  he  did  not  come  into  personal  touch  with  any  professor  tmtil 
his  senior  year,  then  he  met  two  of  the  professors  and  these  were  the 
only  two  professors  he  had  known  in  his  college  course. 

Education  Through  Personality 

I  asked  one  htmdred  graduates  from  colleges  in  the  United  States 
the  outstanding  values  they  had  received  from  their  college  cotirses. 
Eighty-nine  of  these  said,  ''A  personal  contact  with  a  great  teacher." 

The  college  is  a  place  where  book  learning  finds  its  relation  and 
application  to  life  by  the  way  of  personality.  It  is  a  place  where  stu- 
dents should  be  able  to  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  manhood 
where  as  alunmi  they  meet  afterwards,  rather  than  on  the  artificial 
soil  of  task  master  and  class-room  slaves.  The  betterment  and  the 
progress  of  students  in  college  depend  largely  upon  the  character  and 
point  of  view,  the  objective  and  the  S3rmpathetic  imagination  of  the 
men  who  lead  them  in  their  studies.  Life  begets  life  and  indifference 
b^[ets  indifference  and  love  begets  love  in  college,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  outside.  Given  a  live  teacher  and  you  will  find  students  Uving 
and  breathing  in  a  larger  spiritual  atmosphere,  while  a  dry-as-dust 
instructor  will  invariably  ttun  out  pupils  who  lack  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  things  in  general.  Show  me  your  teacher  and  I  will  show 
yoti  the  type  and  tendency  of  your  education.  One  cannot  secure 
grapes  from  thistles  in  college  any  more  than  one  can  achieve  profitable 
results  from  poor  leadership  in  a  business  tmdertakinig. 
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I  asked  an  andent  looking  sheikh,  one  of  the  teachers  in  El  Azhar 
University,  Cairo,  his  opinion  relative  to  certain  scientific  inventions 
of  the  twentieth  century;  he  solemnly  replied  that  ever3rthing  was 
found  in  the  Koran  and  went  on  to  explain  to  me  that  Muhammed 
had  prophesied  concerning  the  automobile  when  he  said,  ''And  they 
shall  be  carried  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  horses,  mules, 
camels  and  by  other  things"  the  latter  plainly  meaning  automobiles. 
I  naturally  did  not  look  to  find  scientists  manufactured  through  the 
influence  of  such  teachers. 

In  the  old  State  of  Hyderabad  in  India,  I  discussed  with  one  of  the 
educational  directors  the  feasibiUty  for  compulsory  education  in  that 
ancient  Muhammedan  State.  The  director  answered  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  establish  such  a  system,  since  he  could  not  find  teach- 
ers honest  enough  to  collefbt  the  fines.  One  would  not  be  inclined  to 
expect  in  that  section  a  high  grade  of  character  in  the  lives  of  the 
student  graduate. 

A  certain  English  teacher  in  a  city  of  Egypt  said  to  me  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  interest  in  his  work  or  in  his  students.  He  was  just 
interested  in  drawing  his  pay.  I  was  not  astonished  to  find  student 
materialists,  purely  utilitarian  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  real  spirit 
of  learning. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  study  of  education  through- 
out the  world,  one  will  discover  the  character  and  the  drift  of  student 
sentiment  in  the  ideals  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher. 

But  many  teachers  say,  "Why,  my  students  are  not  interested  in 
those  things.  I  wish  they  were.  They  refuse  to  read  books,  they 
don't  care  to  talk  about  history,  they  haven't  the  least  interest  in 
ideas  and  ideals." 

The  instructor  was  partly  right,  but  what  is  the  task  of  the 
teacher  if  it  is  not  to  get  the  student  interested  in  ideas  and  ideals? 
People  were  not  generally  interested  in  electricity  until  Franklin  and 
Edison  and  a  hundred  other  electrical  experts  made  them  interested; 
people  are  not  interested  in  anything,  until  some  person  who  is  in- 
terested, interests  them.  What  is  to  be  done?  Secure  men  for 
teachers'  chairs  who  possess  enthusiasm  for  something!  I  some- 
tiijies  think  it  does  not  matter  much  upon  what  line  a  man  is  interested 
providing  he  is  really  enthusiastic  about  it  and  can  awaken  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life  of  students.  The  best  teacher  in  an  in- 
stitution I  once  attended  had  a  department  which  in  itself  was  un- 
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popular.  He  was  the  teacher  of  botany.  Not  many  students  cared 
for  botany  but  most  of  us  elected  it  because  we  wanted  the  shock,  the 
stuprise  and  the  kindling  emotions  which  come  from  a  man  who  is  able 
to  fire  the  brain  with  enthusiasm  because  he  knows  a  thing  and  loves 
it,  and  also  knows,  what  is  more  important,  the  way  to  impart  it  to 
young  men. 

I  asked  recently  the  head  master  of  a  boys*  school  in  America  what 
department  in  his  institution  was  most  popular.  To  my  surprise 
he  answered  "Latin."  "Why  Latin?"  I  asked.  His  answer  was  ex- 
pected, "We  have  a  great  teacher  in  Latin."  "In  fact,"  he  added, 
"he  is  only  the  really  great  teacher  in  our  school." 

Influence  of  the  Home  and  the  Church 

Another  answer  which  I  constantly  find  as  an  excuse  for  the  lack 
of  success  in  teaching  school  boys,  is  something  like  this,  "The  home 
and  the  church  are  wrong.  The  boys  come  to  us  with  little  or  no 
foundation  and  with  no  particular  desire  for  study.  We  can't  make 
bricks  without  straw."  One  New  England  principal  of  an  Academy 
described  his  students  as  regards  their  moral  home  preparation  by 
using  the  words,  "Little  Heathen." 

One  must  admit  that  there  is  much  significance  in  this  point  of 
view  both  in  America  and  in  England.  The  parents  and  the  home 
expect  far  too  much  of  miracle  on  the  part  of  the  school,  for  it  would 
be  little  less  than  a  miracle  to  suddenly  change  some  of  our  apartment- 
house  trained  lads  into  scholars  and  men  of  culture  and  spiritual  ideal- 
ists. But  here  again  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  teacher  finds  one  of 
his  obstacles,  which  are  just  things  to  be  overcome,  and  which  may  be 
in  large  part  counteracted  if  not  entirely  overcome  by  a  great  teacher. 
Many  of  these  boys,  for  example,  were  not  intentionally  interested 
in  track  athletics  before  college  days,  but  when  they  graduate  they 
can  talk  dictionaries  full  of  athletic  language.  Many  of  the  boys 
come  up  from  inland  towns  never  having  had  opportunities  to  use  the 
water,  but  they  soon  learn  to  swim  and  row  and  talk  aquatics  as  if  to 
the  manor  bom.  Why?  Some  one  with  enthusiasm  has  taken  hold 
of  them. 

No  great  teacher  will  spend  his  time  criticising  the  known  ineffed- 
ency,  weakness  and  shortsightedness  of  home  training.  The  man  who 
has  a  right  to  instruct  youth,  will  not  fold  his  hands  and  say  die  when 
a  fresh  young  boy  comes  into  his  dass  eager  and  receptive  to  a  new 
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environment,  even  though  that  boy  may  never  have  heard  of  Plato 
and  can  scarcely  tell  the  di£ference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.   A  teacher  who  has  real  "go"  in  him  will  make  even  a  simple 
or  lazy  boy  stir  in  his  sleep.    The  trouble  with  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  that  it  is  orten  notonly  out  of  touch  with  life  and  therefore  un- 
sympathetic with  some  of  its  most  human  phases,  but  it  has  also  al- 
lowed itself  to  become  water-logged  in  an  automatic  round  of  lectures 
that  seem  to  have  little  or  no  connection,  to  say  nothing  of  message, 
with  twentieth  century  school  boys  who  find  rich,  red  blood  flowing 
in  their  veins.    There  is  too  much  teacher  spedaUsm,  there  is  too 
much  of  a  tendency  for  the  instructor  to  fence  himself  into  a  two  by 
four  room  of  ear-marked  rubrics.    Humanity  is  buried  beneath  a  pile 
of  petty  professionalism  which  even  the  dignified  name  of  reseajnch 
cannot  redeem  from  inefficiency  when  the  teaching  of  school  boys  is 
to  be  considered.    The  story  of  many  a  faculty  list  is  a  catalog  of  men, 
each  "prisoned  in  his  own  enclave  of  technical  information  and  cre- 
dential practice,  interested  in  subjects  and  his  own  publications  rather 
than  in  human  life  as  represented  in  his  individual  students."    Man  is 
subordinated  to  a  kind  of  "cook-book"  receipt  method  which  has 
little  relation  either  to  the  philosophical  content  of  knowledge  or  to 
its  practical  use  in  the  shaping  of  life  and  character. 

The  demand  is  for  a  real  teacher  who  is  competent  of  course  to 
present  something  in  a  scholarly  fashion,  but  also  to  afford  a  broad 
outlook  on  life,  that  is,  life  around  him  and  above  him,  as  well  as  life 
in  "Lecture  Room  B."  The  great  teacher  in  the  early  American 
colleges  taught  everything,  but  now  the  average  professor  leaves 
morals  and  letters  and  a  number  of  other  things  to  preachers,  books 
and  specialists.  In  this  desertion  of  the  broad  missionary  object  of 
education,  its  true  object  which  should  be  to  make  a  man  a  truer  and 
abler  servant  and  citizen  in  his  day  and  generation,  has  been  fre- 
quently obscured.  Such  an  object  may  be  called  reUgious,  it  may  be 
called  scientific  or  it  may  be  called  philosophic,  but  whatever  you  call 
it,  it  is  the  object  which  parents  have  or  should  have  in  mind  in  send- 
ing their  boys  to  college.  The  great  teachers  whom  I  have  known 
have  not  been  afraid  of  overstepping  their  narrow  domain  by  bringing 
Life  in  its  varied  phases  into  their  lecture  room,  or  by  allowing  the 
"gleam"  aroused  in  a  student  to  shine  for  a  few  moments  upon  truth 
that  may  not  be  set  down  in  the  text-book.  It  is  time  for  a  real  cam- 
paign for  the  discovery  and  training  of  teachers  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  them. 
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A  Campaign  for  Great  Teachers 

There  is  indication  of  late  that  men  outside  the  academic  world 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  insistent  need  of  securing  and  pa3ang 
for  men  of  really  large  calibre  in  the  teachers'  chairs  of  our  colleges. 
It  has  been  too  common  to  use  this  profession  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  left  overs,  for  men  who  failed  in  getting  a  job  in  some  other  busi- 
ness or  profession  and  took  up  teaching  as  a  makeshift,  until  some- 
thing better  turned  up.  One  is  not  surprised  at  the  consequences 
which  have  been  a  general  itinerancy  and  desire  to  change  among 
teachers.  This  willingness  to  leave  one's  work  to  which  the  attach- 
ment has  evidently  been  sUght  was  revealed  to  me  in  a  somewhat 
amusing  way  recently,  when  speaking  before  an  educational  assembly 
upon  the  need  of  trained  teachers  in  the  Orient.  At  the  dose  of  the 
lecture  I  was  met  by  a  dozen  or  more  instructors  and  professors  who 
asked  my  assistance  in  getting  in  touch  with  these  educational  posts 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  far  East.  While  there  are  always  a  few  men,  and 
these  are  usually  the  real  teachers  in  every  institution,  who  are  de- 
voted to  their  Ixtys  as  well  as  their  subjects,  the  majority  of  instruc- 
tors reveal  their  lack  of  a  true  sense  of  message  and  joy  in  teaching  by 
their  readiness  to  accept  almost  any  job  that  comes  along. 

It  has  seemed  strange  to  me  that  so  few  of  the  men  whom  one  finds 
in  the  teachers'  chairs  in  both  United  States  and  England  possess  any 
real  training  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  teaching.  Most  of  the  men 
have  just  "taken  up"  teaching,  relying  upon  their  scholarship  or 
their  popularity  with  the  heads  of  schools  to  pull  them  through. 
The  United  States  has  Normal  schools  to  train  men  for  primary  and 
also  ior  secondary  teachers.  I  visited  a  new  training  school  for  teach- 
ers in  the  City  of  Leeds  in  England  which  holds  high  promise  for  the 
training  of  instructors  especially  for  the  lower  grades  of  education, 
but  the  hardest  job  of  all,  the  teaching  of  under-graduates  in  college, 
is  left  to  honor  men  who  hold  degrees  of  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  and  who  go 
to  their  chairs  directly  from  their  books,  as  innocent  of  the  abiUty 
to  teach  as  they  are  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  complex  world 
for  which  they  are  to  train  leaders.  I  found  ill  Egypt  most  excellent 
Greek  scholars  fresh  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  greatly  befuddled 
over  the  dullness  of  Egyptian  school  boys.  The  teaching  of  such 
men  is  necessarily  abstract,  indifferent  and  disconnected  with  life. 
The  instructor  is  unable  to  begin  with  students'  interest  because 
his  years  of  books  and  special  research  have  intervened  since  his  own 
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college  days  to  help  him  to  forget,  if  he  ever  knew,  what  the  average 
collegian's  real  interests  are  and  how  those  interests  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  life  of  a  modem  world.  Any  knowledge  or  teaching  that 
is  not  associated  with  some  significant  contemporary  action  or  event 
is  certain  to  impress  the  average  school  boy  as  more  or  less  artificial 
or  unreal,  therefore  ofif  his  path.  Given  a  man  who  can  begin  -with  a 
student  at  the  point  where  the  student  is  interested,  where  the  stu- 
dent knows  his  ground  and  therefore  reacts  most  easily,  and  that 
teacher  can  make  a  winged  mercury  as  fascinating  as  high  power 
automobiles.  The  youth's  natural  and  mental  interest  must  be 
stirred  and  once  in  motion  it  can  be  easily  directed.  But  as  the 
old  proverb  has  it,  "  Even  God  cannot  switch  motionless  engines." 

I  knew  a  great  teacher  whose  subject  was  Greek  archeology.  His 
chair  was  in  a  state  institution  where  utilitarian  studies  were  the 
vogue.  He  used  to  begin  his  lectures  a  thousand  years  or  more  away 
from  his  subject,  an  incident  or  story  about  the  campus  life,  a  ctu*rent 
happening  narrated  in  the  daily  press,  or  a  personal  experience  on  his 
way  to  the  lecture  room,  and  when  the  student's,  interest  got  into 
motion,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  this  astute  and  human  pro- 
fessor to  turn  toward  his  particular  topic. 

A  college  education  is  supposed  to  do  two  things,  first,  to  teach 
boys  to  study,  to  think,  not  merely  to  absorb  information,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  acquaint  them  with  the  relation  of  their  ideas  and 
knowledge  with  the  people  and  problems  of  the  community  and 
times  in  which  they  are  living.  Too  frequently  the  teacher  is  incom- 
petent for  the  latter  even  if  he  succeeds  in  the  former. 

Relating  Knowledge  to  Life 

Dr.  Booker  Washington  once  wrote  to  me  sa3dng,  **  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  soon  as  a  college  attempts  to  connect  its  work  with  the  life 
of  the  community  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  defines  in  short  its  own 
mission,  students  and  professors  will  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  work- 
ing together  for  a  common  cause." 

In  other  words,  related  knowledge  is  that  which  springs  out  of 
common  piuposes,  and  common  efforts  follow  in  natural  sequence. 
The  bearing  of  information  and  academic  facts  upon  life  outside  col- 
lege walls  is  not  incompatible  with  the  seeking  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  In  short,  the  goal  of  knowledge  sighted  and  kept  in  view 
gives  both  incentive  and  meaning  to  all  study. 


The  Trend  of  Education  in  England 

By  Robert  Bunting 

Head  Master  of  the  "Acland"  Central  School,  London;   Ex-President  of  the 

London  Teachers'  Association 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  of  the  English  educational 
institutions  of  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries  were  in  a 
sense  trade  schools,  preparing  for  the  priesthood,  for  the  law,  and 
similar  professions.  The  guilds  made  some  provision  for  the  training 
of  the  industrial  worker.  In  England  the  effect  of  the  Renascence 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  encouragement  of  profound  learning;  with 
which  became  associated  culture.  At  this  time  were  instituted  many 
of  the  Grammar  and  Foundation  schools  that  fed  the  universities. 

Contemporary  with  this  learned  body  was  another  group — sailors, 
soldiers,  explorers,  statesmen,  merchants  and  craftsmen,  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  age  incited  to  activity.  They  laid  the  foundations  of 
England's  commerce  and  subsequent  place  in  the  nations  of  the  world. 
With  one  or  other  of  these  two  groups  in  greater  or  less  closeness  the 
whole  population  was  associated.  An  enormous  commercial  ex- 
pansion at  this  time  gave  opportunity  for  knowledge  and  business 
capacity  to  make  its  mark,  and  so  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  became 
on  the  one  side  vocational  and  on  the  other  humanistic  or  cultural. 

But  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  foundations 
of  culture — reading  and  writing — began  to  be  recognized  as  having 
an  economic  value.  The  Grammar  and  other  secondary  schools,  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  methods  and  traditions  of  the  universities, 
ignored  subjects  of  vocational  value  and  refused  to  make  any  effort  to 
meet  the  growing  need.  So  it  was  left  to  the  labours  of  far-seeing  and 
philanthropic  individuals  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  system  of 
elementary  schools  that  are  the  base  of  the  great  part  of  the  English 
education  of  to-day. 

The  century  previous  to  this  period  had  been  marked  by  the  most 
bitter  religious  animosity  between  the  Protestants  on  one  side  and  the 
various  Nonconformist  bodies.  The  Church  of  England  had  secured 
the  upper  hand:  it  was  extremely  fearful  of  the  retiun  to  power  of  the 
Catholics.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  of  the  schools  for  the  people 
were  organized  by  Nonconformists.    The  success  was  so  marked  that 
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the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to  prote(!t  itself  against  tiiis  "in- 
sidious attack  of  Popery"  decided  on  the  establishment  of  opposition 
schools  as  "the  best  bulwark  against  the  enemy."    Thus  came  into 
existence  the*  two  great  societies, — ^the  British  and  Foreign  Schools 
Society,  and  the  National  Society.    A  "church"  school  finally  ap- 
peared in  almost  every  parish:  in  the  towns  the  Church  and  the 
"British"  schools  were  almost  side  by  side.    In  the  one  definite 
dogmatic  teaching  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  other  the 
elementary  principles  of  religion  and  morality  acceptable  to  the  Non- 
conformist bodies,  were  essential  parts  of  the  curriculum.    This  an- 
tagonism thus  begun  has  continued  with  lessening  virulence  dovim  till 
to-day.    In  the  early  da3rs  the  one  was  anathema  to  the  other,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  demanded  a  compromise  and  much  of  the  old 
animosity  has  disappeared.    The  natural  competition  between  the 
two  t3rpes,  where  they  were  sufficiently  near  to  one  another,  resulted 
in  a  fair  standard  of  attainment  in  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  three  R's  as  they  ca^e  to  be  called  popularly;  but 
the  standard  varied  considerably  in  the  single  school  areas. 

On  the  whole  their  work  had  its  effect:  the  nation  b^;an  to  realize 
that  a  compulsory  national  education  was  an  economic  necessity,  and 
so  a  definite  attempt  was  made  to  organize  and  co-ordinate  the  work. 
The  government,  in  1870,  took  the  controlling  hand,  defined  the  cur- 
riculum, organized  the  training  of  the  teachers,  appointed  an  inspec- 
torate for  organization  and  administration  purposes,  and  paid  to  the 
exchequer  of  each  school  a  sum  of  money  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  upkeep.    The  definite  religious  teaching  was  left  to  the  local  man- 
agers of  each  school  under  strict  limitations  as  to  its  position  in  the 
daily  time-table,  so  as  to  permit,  especially  in  single  school  areas,  the 
withdrawal  of  any  children  whose  parents  might  have  conscientious 
objection  to  the  t3rpe  of  teaching  given.    This  provision  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  Act  of  1870  making  attendance  at  school  com- 
pulsory.   Conditions  were  also  laid  down,  that,  if  sufficient  school 
places  were  not  provided  in  any  district,  a  local  body  with  statutory 
powers,  called  the  The  School  Board,  could  be  embodied  to  carry  out 
this  obligation,  and  with  power  to  put  into  force  the  compulsory 
dauses  of  the  Act.    The  School  Board  worked  with  increasing  success 
till  1903  when  the  government  policy  of  decentralisation  placed  the 
educational  control  of  each  cotmty  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority 
for  general  ptuposes — ^the  County  Council.    The  great  advants^  of 
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this  decision  was  that  secondary  and  elementary  education  came  for 
the  first  time  under  the  control  of  a  single  body. 

The  evolution  of  the  elementaiy  school  was  not  only  an  important 
thing  in  itself  but  its  development  had  a  very  considerable  it^uence 
upon  the  condition  of  the  secondary  system.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  the  acquirement  of  the  arts  dF  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
would  be  the  limit  that  the  elementary  schools  of  1870  would  be  able 
to  att^;  but  it  very  soon  became  evident  that  a  much  wjder  range 
oi  subjects  could  be  talcen  under  favourable  conditions.  Educational 
freedom  was  lot^  in  coming,  because  the  government  controlled  the 
finnniTtHi  of  the  school  by  payipg  a  fixed  sum  for  those  children  only 
who  could  satisfy  the  inspectorate  by  passing  in  the  "three  R's." 
The  proportionate  number  of  these  passes  soon  became  the  measure 
of  the  teacher's  credit.  Every  child,  weak  or  atxcoig,  mentally  fit  or 
unfit,  had  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  examination  where  failure  to 
"pass"  fell  heavily  upon  the  teacher.  But,  little  by  Uttle,  the  battle 
of  the  child  was  won.  The  more  fortunate  schools  situated  in  the 
better  districts  or  financially  strong  and  posses^ng  carefully  selected 
staffs,  became  higher  standard  or  higher  grade  schools.  At  first  many 
of  these  schools  paid  a  higher  weekly  fee  than  their  poorer  neighbours 
but  when  all  the  schools  were  made  free  they  still  retained  their  ad- 
vanced character. 

Their  scholars  competed  successfully  for  places  in  the  business 
WOTld  with  the  products  of  the  secondary  schools  which  were  still 
working  on  the  old  lines  of  culture  only,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
bad  drifted  into  a  more  or  less  moribund  condition.  These  latter  were 
forced  to  make  a  survey  of  the  position  and  make  encvmous  efforts  to 
recover  their  lost  standing.  Aided  by  influential  friends  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  by  legal  and  administrative  deddons,  they  secured  many 
of  the  privileges  that  the  elementary  schools  had  been  enjoying. 

But  the  elementary  movement  was  only  scotched.     It  had  advan- 
ced  too  far  to  be  thus  done  to  death.    Middle  class  parents  had 
discovered  the  solid  advantages  of  these  schools  and  the  demand  in 
their  favour  had  to  be  considered.    Certun  of  them  were  crt 
schools  of  science  under  conditions  which  made  it  impossible  to 
for  long.    Their  places  were  taken  by  a  type  called  higher  elemec 
schools,  which  successfully  established  themselves  and  up  to  thet 
limit,  fifteen  plus,  gave  an  education  that  was  galling  to  some  o 
secondary  competitors.    Some  authorities,  taking  the  bull  by 
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horns,  refused  the  principle  of  higher  elementary  schools,  and  boldly 
constituted  these  schools  ''municipal  secondary  schools."  London, 
submitting  for  a  time  to  the  limitations  of  the  higher  elementary  tyx>e, 
as  a  part  of  broad  plans  for  educational  co-ordination,  dedded  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  higher  type  schools  so  as  to  place  one  ^thin 
reasonable  reach  of  every  capable  child  in  the  metropolis. 

To  tmderstand  the  new  character  given  to  these  ''Central"  Schools 
it  is  necessary  to  review  another  phase  of  educational  development, 
springing  out  of  the  elementary  school,  running  parallel  to  it,  and 
sooner  or  later  developing  into  a  definite  t3rpe  of  secondary  school. 
Psychologic  study  and  modem  economic  conditions  of  labour  had  each 
from  their  own  particular  points  of  view  decided  that  there  -was  a 
weakness  in  the  work  of  the  schools.    The  one  affirmed  that  full 
mental  growth  was  only  possible  when  accompanied  by  muscular 
activity.    The  business  world  complained  that  the  product  of  the 
schools  was  too  bookish.   Hence  came  manual  training  into  the  school. 
There  followed  technical  training  for  teachers,  evening  schools  for 
vocational  studies,  extension  and  multiplication  of  the  polytechnics, 
a  rapid  increase  in  number  of  private  coaching  establishments  for 
specialized  labour,  trade  classes  for  children  still  of  school  age,  trade 
scholarships,  and  trade  schools  as  the  schools  of  navigation,  cookery, 
and  building. 

In  organizing  the  new  central  schools  there  was  kept  in  view  this 
modem  need,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  latest  type  of  school  should 
be  of  as  practical  and  vocational  a  character  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
go  with  lads  who  had  to  commence  work  at  about  fifteen.  The 
schools  were  each  to  have  a  "bias,"  commercial  or  industrial.  In 
certain  cases  both  biases  were  permitted  in  the  same  school.  The 
special  commercial  subjects  are  a  foreign  language — generally  French 
— short  hand,  book-keeping,  and  t3rpewriting.  The  industrial  course 
replaces  these  with  an  extended  practice  in  art,  science,  wood  and 
metal  working.  The  schools  have  passed  the  expermiental  stage  and 
in  all  probability  the  type,  modified  to  local  circumstances,  will  be- 
come common  throughout  the  country. 

The  principle  of  the  central  schools  has  also  been  extended  in  Lon- 
don to.  the  secondary  system.  One  of  the  results  of  the  placing  of 
education  tmder  the  control  of  local  bodies  has  been  the  effort  to  make 
more  democratic  the  secondary  system.  In  return  for  certain 
financial    assistance    the    secondary  schools    have    been    required 
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to  receive  yearly  a  number  of  children  from  the  elementaiy 
system.  "Class  opposttion"  has  been  too  strong  for  some  of  the  older 
and  better  established  schools,  and  they  have  declined  to  continue  this 
airangement.  The  remainder  have  been  forced,  unwillingly  in  many 
cases,  to  introduce  modem  subjects  into  their  curriculum,  while  in  a 
few  instances  schools  wholly  financed  and  coDtroIled  by  the  County 
Council,  have  a  distinctly  commercial  bias  as  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic. On  the  technical  and  industrial  sides  the  polytechnics  offer 
a  secondary  education  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  character  of  their 
foundations.  The  vocational  influence  has  largely  developed  in  the 
evening  si^ools  now  called  Institutes,  which  are  organized  on  dis- 
tinctly commercial  or  technical  lines  and  ere  closely  affiliated  with  th^ 
pdytechnics  as  the  latter  are  with  the  universities. 

The  transference  of  children  from  the  ekmemtary  schools  to  the 
seccmdary  and  central  schools  is  based  upon  an  examination  designed 
to  indicate  capability.  The  more  promisii^  children  are  allocated 
to  the  secondary  schools  and  the  next  selection  to  the  central  system. 
On  the  whole  the  plan  works  well. 

These  notes  would  not  be  complete  were  there  not  some  reference  to 
the  teacher  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  system.  Following  the 
Act  of  1870  provision  was  made  for  the  systematic  training  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  side  of  the  work — five  years  as  a  pupil  teacher  and 
two  of  special  training  in  a  training  college.  Although  the  system 
first  introduced  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  one  or  beyond  criticism, 
yet  in  spite  of  its  weaknesses  it  produced  a  magnificent  body  of  workers 
who  did  excellent  work  often  under  the  worst  conditions.  Methods 
and  limitations  that  time  has  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  have 
given  pUce  to  breadth  and  freedom.  The  young  teacher  of  to- 
day suffers  from  a  lack  of  the  experience  that  was  possessed  by  the 
beginning  of  the  past  to  a  very  full  degree;  but  he  sets  out  with  a  mcn-e 
complete  academic  outfit  than  was  possible  in  the  days  gone  by,  and 
he  will  no  doubt  justify  the  generous  treatment  he  has  received. 

For  a  long  time  the  secondary  schools  considered  association  with 
one  of  the  other  universities  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  equipmt' 
of  the  teachers  in  their  schools.  They  have  in  this  respect  mov 
with  the  times,  and  begin  to  require  some  real  knowledge  of  teachi 
art  and  science  in  the  younger  members  of  their  staffs.  A  Regis: 
<A  Teachers  has  been  established  whose  list  is  for  a  time  open  to 
those  elementray,  and  secondary,  who  can  show  a  successful  period 
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service.    In  the  future  it  will  be  dosed  to  all  who  have  not  secured  a 
qualification  in  teaching  ability  issued  by  a  recognized  authority. 

Ob  the  whole  we  are  making  progress — not  as  fast  as  some  <if  us 
wish,  but  still  satisfactory.  Everywhere  around  us  are  crowds  of 
vested  interests.  Against  these  the  struggle  has  been  keen  in  the  past 
and  it  is  by  no  means  ended;  but  at  heart  we  have  ever  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  child,  and  while  this  is  the  dominating  feature  of  our  work 
continued  progress  will  be  certain. 

Side  Trackinfi:  in  Education 


The  plainest  indications  of  advance  in  any  walk  of  life  are  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  dissatisfied  individuals  anxious  to  get  off  the 
beaten  ^ack.  The  forward  movement  in  education  has  by  no  means 
been  wanting  in  such  indications.  Such  efforts  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  whose  knowledge  can  be  trusted  to  draw  a  just  line 
between  theory  and  practice,  have  generally  done  something  towards 
reaching  the  desired  end.  But  in  all  new  movements  there  is  often 
a  host  of  theorists,  sometimes  with  an  axe  to  grind,  often  with  ex- 
perience of  the  most  limited  description.  These  carry  weight  by 
reason  of  their  personal  environment.  Skilled  in  the  art  of  personal 
advertisement,  they  have  obtained  sufficient  support  for  their  theories 
to  secure  the  infliction  of  them  upon  the  schools,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  teachers  as  to  the  real  value.  Time  after  time  such 
theories  have  been  run  for  much  more  than  they  were  intrinsically 
worth,  and  to  such  an  extent  they  have  successfully  side-tracked  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  education. 

Sometimes  a  theory  has  at  the  back  of  it  a  large  amotmt  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  observation,  as  for  instance  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  into  all  junior  schools.  The  practical  results  have 
justified  the  theory  and  this  subject  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
"fad."  But  superficial  observation,  undigested  scientific  fact,  and 
sometimes  even  personal  vanity  and  want  of  capacity  to  realize  that 
the  whole  may  be  something  greater  than  a  part,  have  caused  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  time  to  teachers  and  to  taught.  It  was  knowledge  as 
old  as  the  hills  that  a  child  was  desirous  at  times  to  "express"  itself. 
The  feeling  is  not  absent  at  times  from  children  of  much  larger  growth. 
The  failure  of  geniuses  to  be  always  successful  in  self  expression  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Yet  some  educational  enthusiast 
conceived  the  imperfect  idea  that  children  gained  the  power  of  self- 
expression  by  self-expressing  themselves.    Up  to  a  point  we  are  all 
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agreed;  but  there  are  other  things  necessary  which  these  good  people 
had  overlooked,  as  for  example,  knowledge  of  things  and  acquaintance 
with  the  tools  of  expression  that  long  ages  had  developed.  But  the 
idea  caught  on.  It  tickled  the  widespread  sentimentalism  of  the  age. 
Self  expression  was  pushed  unceasingly  in  the  schools,  in  the  class- 
room, in  the  science  room,  in  the  manual  training  centre.  It  became 
an  extreme  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  conditions,  a  little  rigid  per- 
haps but  valuable,  of  the  experimental  stages  of  a  new  subject,  whose 
weaknesses  the  better  teachers  were  already  modifying.  In  the 
manual  training  centres  it  did  not  take  long  for  observant  teachers 
to  realize  that  "self  expression"  might  be  a  very  dangerous  ally,  ab- 
sorbing and  destroying  other  qualities  equally  necessary  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  character  of  a  child  that  who  at  an  early  age  has  to  take 
its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  They  fotmd  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  condition  of  easy  satisfaction  with  the  result  of 
e£Port,  that  subsequent  efforts  were  merely  repetitions  of  the  first  ones 
with  slight  variation  within  the  very  limited  area  of  a  child's  d^esires, 
but  not  corresponding  with  the  child's  capabiUty  of  advance :  a  scheme 
which  induces  a  repugnance  and  unwillingness  to  attack  the  problems 
that  are  necessary  but  distasteful  cannot  be  the  very  valuable  edu- 
cational aid  that  its  enthusiasts  claim  for  it.  Teachers  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  have  looked  aghast  at  the  results.  In  fact  some  of  those 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple have  already  made  efforts  to  stem  the  flood  that  they  have  them- 
selves set  free. 

This  is  only  an  example  from  the  host  of  educational  "fads"  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  have  had  to  be  put  back  into  their 
proper  places.  No  sooner  has  one  been  checked  than  another  has 
started  to  take  its  place.  Their  name  is  Legion,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  name  but  a  few.    Here  are  a  few  of  them. 

The  faculty  of  memory  was  to  be  acquired  by  sufficient  repetition 
of  doing.  Accuracy  in  mathematics  was  of  Uttle  value  in  comparison 
with  the  correctness  of  method.  Teaching  of  spelling  must  be  inci- 
dental; the  child  will  spell  correctly  when  he  had  need  for  spelling 
correctly.  Grammar  is  a  useless  subject;  practice  in  expression,  and 
imitation  of  good  speakers  are  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The 
direct  method  is  all  sufficient  for  teaching  a  foreign  language;  gram- 
mar or  grammatical  exercises  are  useless.  In  learning  to  write  chil- 
dren should  draw  the  letter  and  afterwards  write  in  a  drawing  script. 
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P^per  snipping  was  the  salvation  of  British  supremacy  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  Ambidexterity  is  a  physiological,  psychological  and  uni- 
versal need.  Preearm  drawing  is  an  epoch  making  discovery.  Copy- 
ing in  drawing  was  a  false  principle:  brushwork  (messing  with  colour) 
the  cure  for  a  lack  of  designers.  Not  a  subject  of  the  curriculum 
escaped.  Perhaps  the  latest  of  the  "fads"  is  the  confident  assurance 
of  a  headmaster  of  a  secondary  school  that  a  perfect  cure  f<n:  the 
slovenliness  of  BngUsh  speech  is  to  be  found  in  a  dear  enunciation  of 
all  the  unstressed  vowels,  a  statement  that  was  ridiculed  at  the  public 
meeting  where  it  was  put  forth  as  "an  unblushing  statement  of  un- 
adulterated nonsense." 

Behind  all  these  theories  and  fads  there  is  generally  a  grain  of  truth, 
but  the  particle  is  often  so  small  that  the  time  and  energy  spent  upon 
determining  its  value  has  been  practically  so  much  waste.  There  are 
unfortunately  alwa3rs  some  of  us  too  weak  or  too  helpless  to  be  able 
to  withstand  influential  or  official  pressure,  and  so  the  whole  body 
has  to  suffer  from  the  yielding  of  the  weaker  units.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
on  the  whole  that  such  things  should  be,  for  their  attack  rouses  dor- 
mant strength  to  vigourous  activity,  prevents  stagnation,  and  in  the 
end  makes  for  progress. 


A  British  educator  stated  recently  that  the  ideal  of  modem  uni- 
versity training  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "studious  without  se- 
clusion." He  does  not  explain  just  how  it  is  possible  to  attain  real 
scholarship  without  that  leisure,  contemplation  and  the  deliberation 
it  needs.  To  many  American  instructors  of  youth  these  words  of 
Wordsworth  seem  more  to  the  point: 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us; 

Late  and  soon,  getting  and  spending 
We  lay  waste  our  powers." 


Woman  and  Education 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  EAST 

First  Papqr 

"What     thou     biddest 
Unargued    I    obey.    So    God    ordains; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine:  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise." 

THIS  is  the  creed  of  the  Woman  of  the  East  today.  It  is  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  centuries;  it  will  continue  the  same 
for  centuries  to  come.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Oriental 
woman  with  all  her  intellectual  and  social  advance  which  is  already 
beginning,  will  ever  be  able  to  free  herself  from  those  traditional 
and  inherent  influences  which  have  been  wrought  into  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  Eastern  htmianity. 

The  Eastern  woman  is  primarily  a  traditionalist.  She  is  more 
closely  bound  by  hereditary  tendency  than  the  woman  of  the  West. 
One  of  her  outstanding  characteristics  has  lain  for  years  in  her 
dependency  and  passive  reliance  upon  her  husband  for  economic 
support  and  protection.  Her  very  seclusion  means  to  her  not 
that  which  the  word  would  connote  to  the  Westerner,  slavery  or 
imprisonment;  to  her  it  is  rather  the  mantle  of  protective  care  and 
interest  thrown  over  her  by  her  lord  and  master.  It  has  helped 
to  make  her  feminine,  as  it  has  naturally  added  to  her  inefficiency 
as  far  as  any  work  is  concerned  that  bears  a  similitude  of  mascu- 
line activity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Burmese  woman,  and  to  an  appre- 
ciable and  growing  extent,  the  women  of  Japan,  the  Oriental  woman 
has  been  influenced  and  moulded  by  her  economic  necessities.  The 
Eastern  attitude  toward  woman,  which  in  general  has  been  to  keep 
her  ignorant  and  to  consider  that  her  charms  other  than  those  re- 
lating to  her  physical  attractions,  are  minute,  have  brought  about 
a  type  of  feminine  peculiar  to  itself.  The  result  is  a  woman  who, 
outside  of  the  home  has  no  power  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  who 
as  a  natural  consequence  has  turned  her  whole  thought,  emotion 
and  imagination  upon  her  domestic  affairs.    Furthermore    we  find 
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that  in  such  countries  of  the  Orient  as  Bumiah  and  Japan  where 
women  are  solving  the  problem  of  self  support,  that  they  have  also 
been  able  not  only  to  have  greater  freedom,  but  they  also  have  to 
a  certain  extent,  demanded  the  right  to  choose  their  own  mates, 
and  regulate  the  laws '  concerning  their  home  life.  For  instance, 
in  each  of  these  countries,  the  wife  has  the  right  of  divorcing  her 
husband,  a  right  denied  the  woman  of  other  Oriental  lands.  The 
property  rights  of  women  in  these  lands,  where  women  are  just 
beginning  to  be  wage  earners,  are  also  clearly  set  forth  in  their 
dvil  codes,  giving  justice  to  the  women. 

The  realm  of  the  Eastern  woman  is  primarily  the  realm  of  the 
home.  She  has  the  true  spirit  of  the  bee;  she  considers  the  col- 
lective good  of  the  household  before  her  own.  Her  great  vocation 
is  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.  She  attends  personally  to  her  house- 
hold duties  and  domestic  service  is  to  her  not  a  disgrace.  Her 
children  are  to  her  a  veritable  life  work.  She  looks  after  them  per- 
sonally, superintends  their  every  act,  making  their  dothing,  and 
watching  their  devdopment.  Even  the  high  lady  of  the  East  does 
not  consider  it  demeaning  to  cook  with  her  own  hands  that  which 
she  knows  will  appeal  to  the  taste  of  her  family.  Cooking,  indeed, 
is  regarded  as  a  fine  art  in  the  East,  and  redpes  are  handed  down 
like  heirlooms  from  mother  to  daughter,  along  with  the  family  jewels. 

The  Eastern  woman  is  honored  by  the  honor  of  her  household. 
It  is  her  business  to  make  it  possible  for  her  husband  ai^  her  sons 
to  advance,  and  she  shines  in  the  reflected  light  of  their  adiieve- 
ments.  She  has  not  been  taught,  ndther  has  she  any  suspidon  of 
the  Western  ambition  to  make  a  name  and  fame  for  herself.  There 
is  a  certain  delight  and  satisfaction  in  Uving  behind  the  veil  which  one 
can  hardly  appreciate  from  the  Western  point  of  view.  That  this 
eastern  feminine  regards  her  success  as  domestic  rather  than  sodal 
is  abundantly  proved  to  any  one  who  Uves  intimatdy  in  touch  with 
the  woman  of  theoe  countries. 

The  one  great  cry  which  goes  up  from  the  heart  of  every  Oriental 
woman,  regardless  of  place  or  station,  in  any  home  between  Algiers 
and  Tokio,  is,  "Give  me  sons!"  It  is  this  desire  for  men  children 
and  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  woman  that  this  is  the  prinoal  and 
ultimate  destiny  of  womanhood,  that  has  made  marriage  the  uni- 
versal custom  for  all  women  through  out  the  East.  Rardy,  indeed, 
do  you  find  an  unmarried  woman.    In  India  marriage  is  assured 
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by  betrothal  in  early  childhood,  and  even  in  those  countries  where 
education  and  western  influence  is  raiang  the  age  limit  of  marriages, 
one  finds  no  diminution  in  the  general  feeling  that  woman's  world 
is  the  home  with  her  children  about  her. 

This  devotion  to  the  purely  domestic  realm  has  left  the  woman 
a  victim  to  ignorance,  superstition,  and  the  many  evils  that  foUow 
in  their  train.  One  finds  the  same  superstitions  working  in  the 
mind  of  the  women  in  Cairo,  in  Calcutta  and  in  Peking.  The 
Egyptian  mother  dresses  her  boy  in  rags  to  guard  him  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  "evil  eye,"  while  the  woman  of  China  pierces 
her  son's  ear  and  places  a  ring  therein  to  deceive  the  gods  and 
make  them  think  he  is  a  girl.  The  woman  of  Algiers  will  buy  charms 
and  magic  symbols  to  bring  her  the  blessing  of  motherhood,  while, 
the  woman  of  Japan  visits  shrines  and  holy  places  where  her  faith 
and  superstition  is  traded  upon  by  those  who  understand  the  weak- 
ness of  their  womenkind.  She  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
trade  upon  her  superstitions,  her  emotions,  and  to  use  her  intuition 
in  the  place  of  a  brain  that  the  present  bq;innings  in  education  have 
been  hampered.  That,  however,  she  will  prove  herself  capable  in  the 
realm  of  mental  training  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  especially  in 
Egypt  and  in  Japan,  modem  schools  for  girls  are  becoming  really 
popular  movements  in  the  development  of  these  coimtries.  Every 
advance  in  the  education  of  men  adds  to  the  possibility  of  intellect- 
ual emancipation  for  women. 


THE  SWEET  BRIAR  ROSE 

When  life  appears  through  a  vista  of  tears, 

And   the   sky   shows  no  stars  alight, 

When  hopes  have  deserted,  and  down  the  years 

I    grope    in    the    harrowing    night. 

There  comes,  as  though  winged  from  above, 

Spite    sorrow    and    bitterest    foes. 

Like  a  trail  that  leads  to  a  mother's  love, 

The   perfmne  of  the  sweet  briar  rose. 

Soft  branches,  green,  with  a  delicate  sheen. 

To  the  walls  of  a  cottage  cling. 

And  memories  rise  of  a  simple  scene. 

Where   children's  glad   voices,   gay,   ring; 

Again  as  in  dasrs  long  since  passed. 

To  banish   my  sorrows  and   woes. 

Like  a  balm  there  steals  to  my  soul  at  last. 

The  perfume  of  the  sweet   briar  rose. 

—Marion   Everett   Hayn,   m   "The  Book- News   Monthly:* 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  in  his  Berea  address  congratulated  the 
teachers  before  him  because  they  dealt  with  students  irho  ap- 
preciated the  opportunities  and  did  not  need  to  be  compelled  or  even 
pushed  to  attend  to  their  books.  He  went  on  to  say  that  this  liad  not 
been  his  own  experience  while  engaged  "in  what  is  called  teaching/' 
but  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  devote  his  chief  energies  not  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils  but  to  the  wiiming  of  their  attention. 

It  is  encouraging  therefore  to  find  many  examples  of  teachers  in 
America  who  can  present  their  subjects  with  such  winning  attraction 
that  students  find  themselves  interested  while  they  are  learning.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  President  Wilson  as  a  pedagogue  was  more 
truly  such  a  teacher  than  perhaps  his  modesty  would  allow  him  to 
admit. 


The  tendency  of  American  undergraduates  especially  in  the  large 
state  universities  who  insist  upon  practical  bread  and  butter  studies, 
was  brought  out  by  a  visit  to  a  large  university  on  the  Pacific  coast 
where  the  investigator  found  the  literary  students  spoken  of  as  "sisters 
of  letters."  That  all  are  keenly  averse  toward  the  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  history,  philosophy  and  literature,  is  very  apparent. 

At  West  Point  recently  a  band  of  students  met  a  visiting  lecturer 
and  expressed  to  him  their  fear  that  while  they  were  being  efficiently 
equipped  as  technicians  and  military  experts,  many  of  the  cadets  were 
getting  utterly  away  from  any  thought  of  books  and  literary  habits 
outside  of  their  vocational  studies. 


The  advance  of  modem  education  under  the  supervision  of  the 
British  Government  schools  in  Burma,  is  making  a  distinct  impression 
and  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  Buddhist  priestS; 
the  wearers  of  the  yellow  robe,  who  until  recent  years  have  been  the 
pedagogues  as  well  as  the  religious  leaders  of  this  land.  Many  of  these 
priests  told  the  writer  with  great  sorrow  in  their  voices  that  they  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  receive  proper  support  from  the  parents  of  chil- 
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dren  who  were  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the  traditional  Buddhist 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  monastery  schools.  In  other  words,  the 
begging  bowls  which  the  priests  carry  each  morning,  strung  around 
their  necks,  to  the  doors  of  the  Buddhist  population  in  Mandalay  and 
Rangoon  especially,  are  not  well  filled  as  formerly.  The  result  is 
twofold:  The  modernizing  of  the  young  Burmans  in  Western  educa- 
tion which  is  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  their  Buddhist  devotees,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  a  manifest  deterioration  of  the  self-respect  and 
probity  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  many  of  whom  are  ignorant  men  and 
unable  to  compete  with  the  present  day  English,  Indian  and  Burman 
teachers  in  the  Government  schools. 


The  condition  of  the  young  East  Indian  of  the  present  generation 
who  returns  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  after  his  exceptional  Euro- 
pean training  is  peculiarly  difficult,  espedally  if  he  returns  to  his  na- 
tive community  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  India.  He  finds  the 
caste  laws  which  he  has  learned  to  minimize  in  his  contact  with 
Europeans  still  in  vogue  and  the  population  of  the  towns  most  sus- 
picious of  Western  methods  of  education  as  well  as  of  Western  cus- 
tom. One  such  student  expressed  his  predTcament  to  a  European  by 
saying  not  long  ago,  *' Why  did  they  educate  me?"  The  result  in  too 
many  cases  follows  that  when  the  Indian  youth  returns  to  his 
native  customs  he  frustrates  the  advantages  of  his  broader 
vision  and  training.  It  is  for  this  reason  in  part  that  EngUsh  edu- 
cators both  in  India  and  in  England  are  advocating  the  policy  of  edu- 
cating young  Indians  at  home  rather  than  abroad,  where  the  changes 
from  the  old  to  the  new  are  less  abrupt. 


There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  tendency  in  educational  circles  to  give 
increasing  attention  to  nural  education.  Pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  school  boards  from  various  sources.  A  railroad  official 
has  recently  suggested  that  the  benefits  of  government  by  conmns- 
sion  should  be  extended  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  carrier  and  has 
prepared  to  that  end  a  draft  of  a  "farming  code"  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  prices,  service  requirements  with  special  "welfare" 
clauses  for  the  hired  man.  The  clause  relative  to  the  farm  hand  reads 
as  follows: 

"Every  hired  man  shall  work  eight  hoturs  a  day,  not  including  the 
Sabbath,  and  shall  not  recommence  work  unless  he  has  completed  a 
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period  of  not  less  than  eighteen  hours  absolute  rest  and  quiet.  He 
shall  not  work  on  the  Lord's  Day  nor  on  legal  holidays  nor  on  Jack 
Love's  birthday." 

This  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  recent  project  of  starting  schools 
especially  devoted  to  the  farm  help  and  also  with  the  increasixig  in- 
terest of  the  educational  departments  of  the  churches  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  rural  sections  through 
the  medium  of  country  churches. 


New  York  University  and  Columbia  University  show  remarkable 
gains  in  the  statistics  of  registration  at  thirty  of  the  laigest  universi- 
ties of  the  country,  compiled  for  Science.  New  York  University 
stands  third  on  the  list  of  those  universities  which  show  the  largest 
gain  for  1914,  exclusive  of  Summer  sessions,  an  increase  of  580  stu- 
dents. The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  registered  gain  of  1,069 
and  Oliio  State  University,  showing  an  addition  of  68^  students,  are 
the  holders  of  first  and  second  place,  in  this  tabulation,  while  Colum 
bia  University  occupies  the  seventh  place,  having  a  registration  en- 
largement of  349. 

The  total  enrollment,  including  that  of  the  Summer  sessions^ 
shows  Columbia's  to  be  first,  with  a  registration  of  11,294  students, 
while  the  University  of  California,  which  comes  second  on  the  list» 
has  8, 180  students,  and  is  followed  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  with 
an  enrollment  of  7;  131.  In  this  table  New  York  University  holds 
eighth  place,  but  whereas  all  of  the  first  three  imiversities  occupy  the 
same  relative  positions  as  during  the  previous  year,  New  York  Uni- 
versity has  advanced  one  place  to  the  position  where  Cornell  Uni- 
versity formerly  stood. 


Fifteen  lectures  on  cost  reduction  have  been  announced  by  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
These  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Robt.  Grimshaw  and  especi- 
ally intended  for  managers,  superintendents,  and  owners  of  manu- 
facturing plants.  These  lectures  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  from 
5:30  to  7:30  P.  M.  in  the  University  Building  at  Washington  Square 
and  will  give  the  latest  methods  employed  by  fifty  of  the  leading  in- 
dustrial concerns  of  the  country. 


Education  and  the  Drama 

« 

DR.  jAMfis  L.  McCoNAUGHY  in  his  valuable  book,  "The  School 
Drama/'  tells  us  that  evidences  of  the  pedagogical  use  of 
the  drama  can  be  found  throughout  nearly  all  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation. There  are  many  evidences  of  a  revival  of  interest  in 
dramatics  in  educational  circles.  The  work  of  the  Children's  Ed- 
ucational Theatre  is  familiar  to  New  Yorkers.  This  organization 
is  just  dosii^  its  thirteenth  year  with  a  series  of  performances  in 
Washington  Irving  High  School.  A  campaign  to  educate  school 
children  in  the  beauties  and  technique  of  grand  opera  is  about  to 
begin  in  the  auditorium  of  Wadleigh  High  School.  Plays  and 
pageants  are  in  vogue  in  schools  throughout  the  country.  Play- 
writing  and  acting  are  increasingly  popular  in  secondary  schools 
and  in  higher  institutions. 

Naturally  the  amateur  loc^s  to  the  professional  as  a  pattern. 
This  puts  an  added  responsibility  on  theatrical  producers  and  gives 
an  increased  interest  to  the  study  of  current  plays  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  moral  and  educational  influence.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  concerning  plays  that 
have  interested  and  helped  them,  and  especially  concerning  those 
that  dan  be  recommended  as  of  special  value  to  students.  It  is, 
alas,  too  true  that  many  modem  plays  are  unworthy  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection. 

While  managers  are  complaining  of  the  poor  season  practically 
every  type  of  dramatic  composition  may  be  found  among  the  suc- 
cessful New  York  productions. 

A  play  in  which  no  worthy  character  is  portrayed  and  during 
which  no  noble  sentiment  is  uttered  could  hardly  be  ranked  among 
the  constructive  forces  of  society  however  beautifully  it  may  be 
staged  or  however  talented  the  caste.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  "The  Song  of  Songs"  which  has  had  a  long  run  at  the 
Eltinge  Theatre.  The  play  deals  with  phases  of  experience  which 
Have  no  proper  place  in  the  drama  which  seeks  to  minister  to  the 
higher  interests  of  society. 

Again  in  "Twin  Beds^'  the  fun  is  of  a  rollicking  type  never  far 
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from  the  line  which  separates  the  conventional  from  the  indelicate. 
Yet  the  patronage  given  the  Fulton  Theatre  during  the  engage- 
ment is  proof  of  the  public  taste  for  hilarity  without  seriousness 
of  purpose.     "It  Payf  to  Advertise'*  is  genuine  fun  without   the 
vestige  of  impropriety.     Furthermore  it  presents  the  psychology 
of  advertising  as  the  adroit  use  of  the  power  of  suggestion   in 
a  most  practical  fashion.     It  is  pedagogical  in  principle  if  not  in 
style.     It  conveys  a  lesson  of  tremendous  significance  to  the  busi- 
ness world  actually  making  use  of  the  names  of  mercantile  cqp- 
cems  whose  successes  have  passed  into  the  romance  of  commerce. 
Minus  a  few  expletives  of  the  rougher  sort  it  might  serve  well  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction  for  the  school  auditorium.     Of  a  yet 
higher  or  at  least  more  subtle  quality  of  humor  is  Barnard  Shaw's 
comedy,  **You  Never  Can  Tell,"  now  running  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 
It  abounds  in  Shavian  paradoxes  and  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius.     Mr.  Arnold  Daly  and  his  supporters  are  giving  tfieir 
audiences  as  rich  a  treat  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  realm 
of   classic  comedy  and  their  impersonations  can  safely   be  held 
up  as  models. 

As   an   entirely   different   class   of    dramatic   composition,    the 
thrilling  melodrama,  **0n  Trial,"  playing  at  the  Candler  Theatre, 
is  worthy  of  first  mention.     The  audience  seems  to  be  witnessing 
a  real  murder  trial  with  the  added  thrill  of  seeing  the  testimony 
of   witnesses   suddenly   transformed   into   action   that   reproduces 
the  scenes  they  are  about  to  describe.    One  of  thi  most  interesting 
figures  in  the  play  is  the  little  daughter  of  the  defendant  who 
gives  proof  of  the  ability  to  qualify  as  a  witness  by  impressing  the 
Judge  with  her  knowledge  acquired  at  school  and  at  Sunday  School. 
Her  answers  picture  cleverly  the  educational  advantage  of  a  normal 
child,  under  present  day  conditions. 


"The  drama  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  nature,  not  a  fac-simile.  It 
is  the  free  running  hand  of  genius,  under  the  impression  of  its 
liveliest  wit  or  most  passionate  impulses." 

Leigh  Hunt. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  riglits  reserved) 

By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

Note: — Through  circumstances  beyond  his  control  Mr.  Chapin  has 
not  been  able  to  prepare  the  material  he  expected  to  use  this  month. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  as  our  correspondence  shows  how  valuable  the  de- 
partment has  been  this  year  to  many  of  our  readers.  Many  practical 
suggestions  may  be  found  in  the  quotations  taken  by  Mr.  Chapin  from 
recent  letters  and  here  given  in  lieu  of  his  expected  presentation  of  his 
interesting  subject. — Ed. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  most  of  the  letters  that  tell  us  of  the 
success  of  the  school  store  work  with  our  materials  because  every- 
one writes  in  detail  and  at  such  length  that  pages  would  be  required 
to  reproduce  correctly  the  statements  made.  Here  and  there  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  graphically  sums  up  the  situation. 

Such  quotations  have  been  made  in  this  department  before  and 
here  are  a  few  more  culled  from  hundreds  that  show  the  vote  of 
every  state  from  Bastem  Massachusetts  to  the  Pacific: 


"We  have  started  our  store  and  the  pupils  are  simply  wild  about 
it." 


"The  Model-Store  which  you  sent  to  us  has  been  installed  in 
the  higher  grades.  The  boys  and  girls  are  enthusiastic  and  de- 
lighted over  the  store.  One  boy  puts  it  this  way,  'I  think  the  store 
is  more  practical  than  our  arithmetic'  The  store  is  installed  in  a 
large  cupboard  around  which  the  boys  have  built  a  counter.  We 
are  planning  on  nmning  a  bank  and  a  grain  elevator  in  connection 
with  the  store.  This  is  proving  very  successful  as  far  as  we  have 
worked  it  out*  *  *  Let  me  assure  you  again  that  we  heartily  ap- 
preciate the  Model-Store." 
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" — The  teachers'  lunch  room  seemed  to  be  the  only  place  to  put 
the  store,  and  at  first  the  teachers  demurred  at  the  idea,  but  sinoe^ 
they  have  found  how  helpful  the  store  is  to  them  they  are  very  glad 
to  have  it  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  find  that  the  children 
are  so  intent  on  their  work  that  the  rest  of  the  room  does  not  suffer 
and  the  space  along  the  wall  required  by  the  materials  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  in  the  way  during  lunch  time.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  children  to  be  there  at  the  time  the  teachers 
use  the  room." 


"How  quickly  your  plan  grows  by  itselfl  At  first  I  feared  I 
had  undertaken  too  much.  The  packages  looked  as  if  it  was  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  time,  and  we  are  crowded  for  both  time  and  space. 
However,  I  decided  to  follow  the  instructions  and  see  what  would 
happen,  though  to  tell  you  the  truth  now,  I  did  not  expect  much, 
unless  I  could  stand  over  all  the  work.  The  bo3rs  made  shelves  out 
of  boxes,  but  they  were  better  shelves  than  seemed  possible  after 
they  had  been  papered;  in  fact,  the  box  idea  disappeared  and  no 
one  notices  the  hidden  construction  that  did  not  cost  us  a  penny. 

The  third  day  after  I  gave  the  word  to  go  ahead  there  was  a  store 
in  our  school  that  seemed  so  real  to  me  that  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes,  and  flattened  against  the  wall,  it  took  space  where  we 
thought  we  had  none,  which  was  of  no  use  to  us  before. 

"The  general  effect  on  the  children  has  been  fine  and  already  I 
feel  sure  that  we  have  added  a  great  value  to  our  work,  for  the 
teachers,  after  feeling  a  little  strange  at  first,  seem  to  take  to  it 
naturally. . 


"My  store  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  pupil  and  I  think  my 
teachers  feel  quite  the  same.  All  the  principals  in  our  dty  are  com- 
ing here  on  Thursday  to  see  a  demonstration  by  two  of  otir  teachers, 
one  third  grade  and  one  seventh.  A  ntunber  of  these  principals 
have  seen  our  store  work  and  that  led  to  them  all  wanting  to  see  it» 
so  the  regular  monthly  meeting  is  to  take  place  at  this  school  for 
that  purpose." 


Literary  Department 

I.    LITERARY  SNAP-SHOTS 
By  Mary  E.  Kramer 

The  Great  Mirage:  In  tjiis  voltune  Mr.  James  L.  Ford,  has  laid 
bare  many  of  the  fallacies  spread  by  the  dty  newspapers  as  to  what 
really  constitutes  dty  life.  The  way  Mr.  Ford  exposes  the  "Sunday 
Supplements"  with  their  pemidous  tales  is  especially  note-worthy. 
His  heroine,  Kate  Craven,  is  one  of  those  intelligent  girls  from  a  small 
country  village,  who  has  the  ability  to  make  good  in  a  larger  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Her  ideas  of  New  York  are  draw^  from  the  "Sunday 
Supplement,"  for  Kate  is  a  natural  bom  journalist.  Sh/e  comes  to  the 
dty  at  the  incentive  of  her  first  love,  a  "smatrt"  young  journalist,  wiho 
is  a  well-drawh  character.  The  heroine  has  her  ups  and  downs,  but 
finally  wins  out  in  the  end,  'tho  she  is  soon  disillusioned  as  to  the  real 
character  of  her  aforesaid  lover,  Edwtard  Penfield.  She  also  learns 
that  the  dty  of  the  Sunday  Supplement  is  not  the  real  dty  in  any 
sense,  and  her  views  become  those  of  a  normal  woman,  living  a  na- 
tural, normal  life.  (The  Great  Mirage.  By  James  L.  Ford.  Har- 
per &  Bros.) 

Morning  Exercises  for  All  ike  Year:  This  little  volume  aims  at  a 
systematic  and  orderly  presentation  of  the  morning  or  opening  ex- 
erdses  in  the  dementary  school.  Material  is  provided  for  every  day 
of  the  school  year,  beginning  with  the  first  day  in  September  and  end- 
ing with  the  last  day  of  June.  It  is  an  excellent  little  volume,  and 
should  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  teachers  in  the  grades.  (Morn- 
ing Exercises  For  All  The  Year.  By  Joseph  C.  Sinddar.  The  Bedc- 
ley-Cardy  Co.) 

Martha  of  ike  Mennoniie  Country:  Those  of  our  readers  who  read 
some  years  ago,  Hden  R.  Martin's  "Tillie:  A  Mennonite  Maid,"  will 
hail  with  delight  this  new  story  of  the  Mennonite  folk.  This  is  the 
story  of  a  successful  author  who  becomes  a  teacher  of  the  "high 
school "  in  a  little  Pexmsylvania  Dutch  town,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
"local  color"  for  his  next  novd.  The  adventures  he  meets  with, 
humorous  and  serious,  and  his  romance  with  the  wistful,  strangdy 
appealing  young  girl,  Martha,  make  a  story  of  tmusual  interest.  Mrs. 
Martin  takes  us  right  into  the  heart  of  a  typical  Pennsylvania  Dutdi 
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household.  The  quaint  dialect  of  the  region  will  be  a  delight  to  aO 
who  read  the  book.  (Martha  of  the  Mennonite  Country.  By  Helen 
R.  Martin.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

In  The  Land  of  the  Head-Hunters:  Nothing  but  the  most  intimate 
and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  Indian's  psychology  could  produce 
such  books  as  Edward  S.  Curtis  is  giving  us  in  his  new  series,  ''Indian 
Life  and  Indian,  Lore."  Two  of  these  books  have  reached  our  desk 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  namely  "Indian  Da3rs  of  the  Long  Ago/'  and 
"In  the  Land  of  the  Head-Hunters."  The  latter  reads  as  though 
taken  from  the  lips  of  a  tribal  story  teller. 

Though  the  region  where  the  scene  is  laid — ^the  northi^est    coast 
of  British  Columbia,  and  the  southeast  coast  of  Alaska — ^is  a  little 
known  part  of  this  great  Continent,  the  reader  soon  realizes  that  he  is 
meeting  human  beings  who  have  the  same  elemental  emotions  as  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  beings  who  love  and  hate,  fight  and  die, 
and  have  their  well-defined  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies.     He  will 
undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  head-hunting  and  ceremonial 
cannibalism  were  practiced  in  North  America,  but  this  part  of  the 
narrative  is  so  skillfully  handled  that  it  is  not  grewsome.     In  fact, 
head-hunting  is  a  mere  incident  in  this  saga  of  Motona»  the  great 
chief  whose  memory  is  honored  during  the  great  Winter  Feasts.     (The 
Land  of  the  Head-Hunters.    By  Edward  S.  Curtis.    The  World 
Book  Co.) 

Principles  of  Cooking:  This  little  volume  is  intended  as  a  tertbook 
in  cooking  and  elementary  food  study  for  secondary  and  vocational 
schools.  It  is  nbt  merely  a  cook  book.  The  principles  of  cooking  are 
few  in  ntunber  and  are  easily  mastered,  if  properly  presented.  Foods 
may  be  grouped  in  less  than  a  dozen  classes,  and  when  the  principles 
which  apply  to  each  class  are  learned  and  practiced,  each  pupil  wiU 
know  how  to  prepare  a  variety  of  dishes  from  each  food  or  class  of 
foods,  and  this  is  the  knowledge  that  is  supplied  by  this  book.  (Prin- 
ciples of  Cooking.    By  Emma  Conley.    American  Book  Co.) 

Commercial  Education  in  Public  Secondary  Schools  is  the  latest 
volume  in  the  "School  Efficiency  Series'*  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
of  Harvard  University.  This  new  volume  is  by  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
organizer  and  first  principal  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce, 
now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Schools. 

Mr.  Thompson  makes  a  critical  examination  of  contemporary 
commercial  education,  distinguishing  clearly  between  mere  clerical 
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training  and  real  education  for  business.  He  offers  constructive  pro- 
posals based  on  the  actual  needs  of  business  as  it  is.  His  plans  would 
lead  to  effective  co-operation  between  business  and  commercial  edu- 
cation, with  the  object  of  making  the  latter  truly  vocational.  The 
book  is  new  and  timely  in  point  of  view  and  in  subject  matter.    It  is 

issued  by  the  World  Book  Co. 

Historic  Heroes  of  Chivalry:    The  stories  of  the  chivalrous 

heroes  of  history  as  distinct  from  the  heroes  of  romance.  Who  of 
us,  children  or  grown-ups,  does  not  love  to  read  of  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Roland  and  Oliver,  Charlemagne,  The  Cid,  William  Tell 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake  ?  The  imaginative  appeal  of  these  chivalrous 
iknights  of  old,  their  deeds  of  honor,  their  bravery,  their  champion- 
'ship  of  women,  are  qualities  we  cannot  too  deeply  instill  into  the 
hearts  of  the  youi^er  generation.  In  this  volume  we  have  these 
stories  replete.  A  copy  should  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
library  of  every  teacher. — (Historic  Heroes  of  Chivalry.  By  Rupert 
S.  Holland.    George  W.  Jacobs  Co.) 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  publish  a  calendar  that  will  delight 
the  children  and  all  those  older  folk  who  still  love  the  beautiful 
things  of  imagination.  Twelve  pictures  from  the  fine  illustrated 
edition  of  The  Stories  All  Children  Love  series,  chosen  not  only 
for  their  appeal  to  the  child,  but  also  for  their  value  in  evoking 
the  child's  powers  of  mind  and  character. 

Browning's  Heroines:  This  book,  which  is  most  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  planned,  is  divided  into  five  parts:  "Girlhood," 
"The  Great  Lady,"  "The  Lover,"  "The  Wife,"  and  "Trouble 
of  Love."  Under  these  heads  the  author  discusses  the  most  notable 
of  Browning's  heroines:  "Pippa,"  "Mildred  Tresham,"  "Pom- 
pilia,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Valaustion,"  "James  Lee's  Wife,*' 
"The  Lady  in  The  Glove,"  etc.  The  book  is  splendidly  written — 
dear,  tense  and  forceful;  while  as  a  reference  book  for  the  study  of 
Browning,  it  is  unexcelled. — ("Browning's  Heroines."  By  Ethel 
Colbum  Mayne.    James  Pott  &  Co.,  Publ.) 


II.    BOOK  MENTION 

Modem  Essays.    Berdan,  Schultz,  Joyce.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.25. 

The  contribution  the  Macmillan  Company  is  making^  toward 
the  cultivation  of  taste  in  good  literature,  as  well  as  in  text- 
books, is  notable.  Among  the  books  of  this  class  is  a  recently 
issued  volume,  "Modem  Essays,"  which  contains  a  diverse  and 
representative  series  of  essays  by  some  of  the  best  known 
writers  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Among  these  are 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  James  Bryce,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Wilbur 
Cortez  Abbott,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  Andrew  Lang,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  John  Galsworthy.  The 
book  contains  a  biographical  introduction  giving  the  distinct 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  authors  of  the  essays  and  each  chapter 
is  prefaced  by  a  brief  but  excellent  summary  of  the  essay  which 
is  to  follow.  This  book  which  is  ably  edited  by  three  professors 
and  instructors  in  English  in  Yale  College,  will  make  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  library  of  students  of  older  growth  who  will 
secure  in  the  volume  some  of  the  best  work  of  a  wide  circle 
of  our  leading  contemporary  writers. 

Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education.    Kahn  and 

Klein,  $1.40  net.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Another  recent  Macmillan  book  edited  by  two  instructors 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  entitled,  "Principles 
and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education,"  and  its  stated  object 
is  to  furnish  a  text-book  for  teachers,  students  and  business 
men.  The  subject  matter  covers  a  large  field  and  one  of  grow- 
ing importance,  not  only  to  educators  but  to  every  apostle  of 
advance  and  efficient  business.  The  book  gives  special  at- 
tention to  the  adaptation  of  normal  training  to  commercial  teachers* 
and  its  aim  is  evidently  to  become  a  link  in  the  theory  of  the 
class-room  and  the  practice  of  these  principles  in  every  day 
life  in  modern  business. 

This  book  not  only  covers  ideals  as  to  business  education 
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but  it  is  emphatic  in  its  explanation  and  suggestion  of  methods, 
including  among  the  usual  subjects  of  commercial  study  chap- 
ters on  Office  Practice  and  Routine,  Technique  of  Commerce,  The 
Preparation  and  Equipment  of  the  Commercial  Teacher,  together 
with  a  closing  chapter  on  the  Relation  of  the  Secondary  School  to 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  to  the  Business  Community, 

The  book  refers  to  the  leading  experts  at  the  close  of  the  chap- 
ters, and  also  contains  thought-provoking  questions  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter.  It  is  the  most  thorough-going  book  on  the  subject  of 
which  we  have  knowledge. 

Methods  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Lippincott's 
Educational  Series,  edited  by  Martin  C.  Brumbaugh,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  By  E.  L.  Kemp.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  $1.25.' 
The  name  of  Governor  Brumbaugh,  former  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  favorably 
connected  with  education  that  any  book  bearing  the  stamp  of  his 
editorship  would  attract  consideration  from  teachers  and  educators. 
The  new  volume  in  Lippincott's  Educational  Series  by  E.  L.  Kemp, 
ScD.,  Litt.D.,  who  is  Principal  of  East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal 
School,  makes  a  worthy  addition  to  this  valuable  series.  The  book 
covers  the  subject  of  principles  and  methods  in  education  in  the 
kindergarten,  in  languages,  in  science  and  in  the  practical  arts. 
According  to  the  introduction  the  book  was  written  for  any  pupil 
preparing  to  teach  as  well  as  for  those  already  in  this  important 
service.  The  book  aims  to  tmite  the  general  theory  of  pedagogy 
with  the  details  of  practice.  The  author  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  somewhat  stupendous  task  of  putting  into  book  form  the  things 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  different  branches  of  school  work.  It  is  a 
work  which  bears  the  stamp  of  thoroughness  for  a  considerable 
range,  and  will  be  received,  we  believe,  with  real  appreciation  by 
teachers  of  all  grades. 

Laundering,  by  L.  Ray  Balderston,  Instructor  of  Laundering. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  R.  Balderston,  1224  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Price 
$1.25,  postpaid. 

A  textbook  for  teachers  covering  very  fully  the  processes  and 
equipment  required  for  home  or  professional  laundry  work,  also 
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much  information  as  to  removal  of  stains,  care  of  clothing  and 
all  kinds  of  fabrics.  The  chemical,  textile  and  mechanical  sides 
of  the  subject  are  treated  in  a  masterful  manner.  When  one  stops 
to  consider  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  washable  clothing  and 
furnishings — ^the  saving  in  wear  made  possible  by  laundry  work 
properly  done  and  the  personal  satisfaction  to  be  derived,  one  won- 
ders that  the  subject  has  been  given  so  little  educational  consid- 
eration in  public  schools  in  the  past. 

The    Holton-Curry    Readers.      Rafld,    McNally    &    Company, 

Chicago,  111. : 

The  First  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton  and  Charles 
Madison  Curry.    Illustrated  by  Frances  Beem.    Price,  30  cents. 

The  Second  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton,  Mina  Hol- 
ton Page  and  Charles  Madison  Curry.  Illustrated  by  Frederick 
Richardson.    Price,  35  cents. 

The  Third  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton,  Mina  Hol- 
ton Page  and  Charles  Madison  Curry.  Illustrated  by  Frederick 
Richardson.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  Fourth  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton,  Mina  Hol- 
ton Page  and  Charles  Madison  Curry.  Illustrated  by,  Maud  Hunt 
Squire.    Price,  45  cents. 

The  Fifth  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton  and  Charles 
Madison  Curry.  Illustrated  by  Maud  Hunt  Squire.  Price,  50 
cents. 

The  Sixth  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton  and  Charles 
Madison  Curry.    Illustrated  by  Ned  E.  Hadley.     Price  55  cents: 

The  Seveth  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton  and  Charles 
Madison  Curry.     Illustrated  by  Ned  E.  Hadley.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  Eighth  Reader.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton  and  Charles 
Madison  Curry.  Illustrated  by  Milo  Winter.  Price,  60  cents. 
^  One  has  but  to  scan  the  tables  of  contents  of  these  readers  to 
understand  that  the  selections  have  been  made  with  expert  dis- 
crimination. Every  t3rpe  of  literary  production  is  used  and  the 
world's  greatest  writers  in  prose  and  poetry  are  the  sources  whence 
the  materials  are  derived.  If  a  uniform  series  of  readers  through- 
k>ut  the  grades  is  desired  we  know  of  nothing  better  adapted  to 
school  work.  The  authors  have  given  us  a  progressive  course  in 
reading  that  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the 
world. 


III.     looo  PERTINENT  LITERARY  QUERIES 
ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  701-750 
By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

701.  Longfellow's  poem  ''The  Building  of  the  Ship"  was  modeled 

after  Schiller's  "  Lay  of  the  Bell." 

702.  James  Russell  Lowell  began  his  life  career  as  a  lawyer  but  soon 

abandoned  it  for  literature. 

703.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  speaking  of  King's  Chapel  said: 

'  'My  natural  Sunday  home  is  Eling's  Chapel.  In  that  church 
I  have  worshipped  for  half  a  centiuy .  There  I  was  married, 
there  my  children  were  all  christened,  from  that  church  the 
dear  companion  of  so  many  blessed  years  was  buried." 

704.  Temple  Church,  London,  is  the  burial-place  of  Oliver  Gold- 

smith. 

705.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said:  "The  goddess  Themis  is  at  Edinbourgh, 

and  I  suppose  everywhere  else,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous  dis- 
position." 

706.  FeUda  Hemans'  "The  Landing  of   the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  was 

written  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

707.  Robert  Bums  wrote  "John  Anderson,  My  Jo." 

708.  Walt  Whitman  said: 

"  I  am  the  poet  of  the  woman  the  same  as  the  man. 
And  I  say  it  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man. 
And  I  say  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  mother  of 
men." 

709.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  " My  Shadow"  is  said  to  be  the  most 

popular  short  poem  extant. 

7 10.  WilUam  Miller  was  the  author  of  "  Wee  Willie  Winkie." 

711.  Walt  Whitman  wrote  a  "  Song  of  Myself." 

712.  John  Burroughs  said:  "I  went  to  the  lake  District  of  England 

to  see  what  kind  of  a  country  it  could  be  that  would  produce 
a  Wordsworth." 

7 13.  Robert  Browning's  "  Prospice "  is  said  to  be  the  "greatest  death 

song  ever  written." 
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14.  Alfred  Tennyson's  famous  death  song  is  "Crossing  the  Bar." 

15.  Stephen  Collins  Foster  is  noted  for  lus  beautiful  and  popular 
songs,  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home"  and  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home." 

16.  "Norman's  Woe"  a  rock  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Ann,  was  the 
scene  of  Longfellow's  poem»  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

17.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay's  most  famous  poem  is  "Hora- 
tins  at  the  Bridge." 

18.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  "The  Sands  of  Dee." 

19.  Celia  Thaxter  wrote  "The  Sand^Piper." 

20.  "Sir  Galahad"  was  the  most  moral  and  upright  of  all  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Alfred  Tenn3rson's  "Sir 
Galahad"  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  shorter  poems. 

21.  The  old  church  near  the  childhood  home  of  Robert  Btuns,  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Scotland,  was  spoken  of  by  the 
poet  as  "Alloways  Elirk." 

22.  Across  the  coast  of  Chester,  England  to  Rhyl,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Wales,  stretch  the  "Sands  of  Dee." 

23.  Thomas  Moore  wrote  "The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's 
Halls." 

24.  George  Eliot  wrote  * '  The  Choir  Invisible.' ' 

25.  Edwin  Markham  has  been  called  the  "Poet  Laureate  of  the 
Laboring  Classes." 

26.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  "The  best  of  a  book  is  not  the 
thought  it  contains,  but  the  thought  it  suggests,  just  as  the 
charm  of  music  dwells  not  in  the  tone  but  in  the  echoes  of 
our  hearts." 

27.  William  Cowper  wrote  "The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin." 

28.  Rosetti  btuied  in  the  grave  of  his  young  wife  the  manuscript 
of  a  book  of  poems,  which  he  afterward  exhumed  and  had 
published. 

29.  The  landing-stairs  at  the  end  of  London  Bridge,  is  where 
"Nancy"  had  her  interview  with  "Oliver  Twist's"  friends 
which  cost  the  outcast  her  Itfe. 

30.  The  father  of  Charles  Dickens  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Mar- 
shalsea  prison. 

31.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  called  the  Pessimistic  Sage.    ' 

32.  Hall  Caine  is  called  The  Manxman. 
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733.  Elizabeth  Towne  is  the  writer  of  the  lines:  **  Pin  your  faith  to 

the  unseen  things  and  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work." 

734.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  the  heroine  of  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  "Jenny 

Kissed  Me." 

735.  Dr.  Samud  Johnson  worked  for  months  trying  to  master  the 

art  of  china-making  and  then  failed  in  the  attempt. 

736.  Beaufort  House  was  the  residence  of  ^r  Thomas  Moore. 

737.  Harold  Bell  Wright  wrote  "The  Shepherd  of  the  HiHs." 

738.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  wrote  "  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 

739.  Four  of  America's  leading  illustrators  are  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 

James  Montgomery  Flagg,  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and 
John  T.  McCutcheon. 

740.  Among  the  illustrious  dead  btuied  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery 

are  Thackeray,  Motley,  Cunningham,  Jamison,  Hood,  Hunt 
and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

741.  Lord  B3rron  had  a  drinking-cup  fashioned  from  a  human  skull. 

742.  George  EHot  wrote  "Adam  Bede." 

743.  "The  Elms"  was  the  girlhood  home  of  George  Eliot. 

744.  "Dotheboys  Hall"  was  the  building  occupied  by  Squeers' 

school  in  Charles  Dickens'  "Nicholas  Nickleby." 

745.  Wesley  and  Whitefidd  lodged  at  the  famous  Black  Bull  Inn, 

while  they  were  holding  their  famous  open-air  meetings  in 
England. 

746.  Charlotte  Bronte  dedicated  "Jane  E3/Te"  to  William  Make- 

piece  Thackeray. 

747.  Kdghley,  Yorkshire,  England  was  the  birthplace  of  Robert 

Collier. 

748.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  author  of  the  lines:  "Tears  are  the 

softening  showers  which  cause  the  seed  of  heaven  to  spring 
up  in  the  human  heart." 

749.  Dr.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  said  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 

ing: "  I  think  of  one  whose  genius  was  angelic;  who  swept  all 
the  chords  of  human  passion  with  fingers  that  shook  with  the 
stress  of  their  inspiration;  who  soared  and  sang  as  woman 
never  soared  before." 

750.  Alfred  Tennyson  wrote  "Locksley  Hall." 


Language  and  Grammar 

1.  Give  sentences  containing  five  kinds  of  clauses. 
Adj.;  as,  "He  whom  thou  hvest  is  gone,*' 

Adv. ;  as,  ''I  laughed  when  I  saw  your  mistake, 
Nom.;  as,  **What  he  says  is  never  to  the  point." 
Obj. ;  as,  "We  heard  that  she  was  iUr 
Part.;  as,  "//  being  very  cold,  we  made  a  fire." 

2.  Name  the  parts  of  speech. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  participles,  infinitives, 
prepositions,  conjimctions  and  interjections. 

3.  Use  in  sentences  the  following,  (i)  abstract  noun;  (2)  concrete 
noun;  (3)  collective  noim;  (4)  noun  in  apposition;  (5)  nominative  ab- 
solute; (6)  gerund. 

I.  The  truth  is  not  hard  to  believe.  2,  Apples  are  ripe.  3,  The 
congregation  was  an  attentive  one.  4,  John,  the  lawyer,  was  here.  5 , 
John,  shut  the  door.     6,  She  was  fond  of  dancing. 

4.  Name  the  classes  of  pronoims,  giving  examples  of  each. 
Personal,  "I;"  demonstative,  "this;"  interrogative,  "who;"  rela- 
tive, "that;"  indefinite,  "any." 

5.  What  kind  of  adjectives  are  there?  Give  examples.  What  is 
meant  by  comparison? 

Descriptive;  as,  "good."  Definitive;  as,  "the."  A  change  in  the 
form  of  an  adjective  to  denote  a  different  d^ree  of  quality. 

6.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate  each:  (i)  Intransitive;  (2)  Tense; 
(3)  Voice,  (4)  Mood;  (5)  Auxiliary;  (6)  Progressive;  (7)  Emphatic;  (8) 
Irregular;  (9)  Infinite;  (10)  Participle. 

I,  John  was  struck  by  James.  2,  Girls  like  to  play.  3,  John  will 
go.  4,  Bring  the  book.  5 ,  He  will  go.  6,  He  is  going.  7 , 1  did  give 
him  the  book.^8.  He  began  to  read  the  lesson.  9,  He  was  told  to  go. 
10,  A  man  sat  hastily  writing  a  letter. 


New  York  University 

Smnnier  Sohool  1916 

will  open  for  its  twentieth  session  July  5.  Six 
weeks' course.  Delightful  location.  Over  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  courses  offered, 
credited  towards  degrees,  of  whidi  a  large 
number  are  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
Method  Courses  in  ^ts.  Music,  Teaching  of 
Defective  Children,  Kindergarten,  Model 
Teaching,  English,  Mathematics  and  Com- 
mercial subjects.  Strong  courses  in  Princi- 
ples and  Methods  of  Teaching. 
Bulletin  sent  on  request. 

J.  N.  LOUGH,  Director,  New  To*!-  "-s-^-itf, 
Washington  Square,  V 


Don't  Fail 

to  give  attention  to  our  prize  subscription 

offer. 
Note  conditions.     Interest  the  boys  a^ 
girls  in  the  campaign.    It  will  do  them  go^ 
and  somebody  will  win  a  valuable  prize. 

EVERYBODY 
wUl  be  paid  for  subacriptions 

Seo  announcoment  else  where 
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Editorial 

THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BILL 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  appointed  one  year  ago  a  commission 
upon  the  subject  of  national  aid  for  vocational  education  and 
the  bill  resulting  from  the  work  of  that  commission  is  now  before 
Congress.  This  special  and  far-reaching  measure,  if  passed  will 
provide  for  the  expending  annually  of  $7,000,000.;  $3,000,000  for 
agriculttural  training,  $3,000,000  in  aid  of  vocational  needs  and 
industries  and  the  remaining  $1,000,000  for  the  vital  work  of  train- 
ing teachers  in  vocational  subjects. 

Among  the  opposers  of  the  bill  are  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  now  aided  by  the  government  and  that  dass 
of  persons  who  daim  that  education  in  general  is  a  matter  for  states 
rather  than  the  federal  government  to  control.  These  latter  op- 
ponents are  against  that  part  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  necessity 
of  approval  of  appropriations  by  a  national  board  of  vocational 
education  even  though  they  work  in  conjunction  with  the  state 
legislature.  The  bill  sets  forth  the  composition  of  this  national 
board  as  consisting  of  five  cabinet  members,  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  the  Interior,  Labor,  Commerce,  and  the  Postmaster 
General. 

The  question  hinges  largdy  upon  the  query  as  to  whether  the 
country  is  so  deeply  in  need  of  vocational  training  in  the  public 
schools  especially,  as  to  warrant  the  government  taking  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  promotion  and  administration  of  this  education. 
The  federal  commission  dedares  that  there  is  such  a  need,  that 
not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  persons  in  the  United  States  have 
been  properly  trained  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  The  report 
declares  furthermore  that  '*more  vocational  schools  are  found  in 
the  City  of  Munich,  Germany,  than  in  all  the  great  dties  of  our 
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tians.  At  one  collie  which  the  writer  visited,  the  stilly  night  was 
disturbed  by  half  a  hundred  students  who,  with  riotous  yells,  ran 
a  two-horse  wagon  back  and  forth  on  an  upper  story  of  a  college 
dormitory,  to  which  place  they  had  succeeded  in  hoisting  it.  This 
occurred  at  midnight,  and  was  accomplished  for  the  especial  delec- 
tation of  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  three  hundred  students 
who  were  supposed  to  be  sleeping  on  the  floor  below.  Next  day 
the  college  paper  declared  that  the  President  of  the  institution 
had  been  seen  kneeling  at  his  bedside  supplicating  against  earth- 
quakes and  thunderbolts. 

Much  of  the  enduring  loyalty  clings  about  the  memories  of 
such  cheerful  events.  A  college  President  once  said  that  some  of 
the  most  important  gifts  of  his  institution  came  from  men  who 
remembered  their  college  fun  and  the  "idlesse"  of  these  happy  days 
long  after  time  had  blotted  out  the  more  serious  impression  of  the 
class  room.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  was  an  apostle  of  the 
easy-going  life  in  his  student  days  has  said: 

''There  is  some  chill  and  airy  knowledge  to  be  found  upon  the 
summit  of  formal  and  laborious  science;  but  it  is  all  around  about 
you,  and  for  the  trouble  of  looking  you  will  acquire  the  warm 
and  palpitating  facts  of  life." 

There  is,  however,  a  distinct  line,  sometimes  overlooked  by 
collegians  as  well  as  by  their  friends  of  the  outside  world,  between 
college  fun  and  fundamental  decency  and  good  order.  When  this 
fine  is  crossed,  all  the  authority  of  the  faculty,  and  if  necessary, 
the  laws  of  the  land,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender. 
There  should  be  no  dallying  with  undergraduate  law  breakers, 
no  special  exemptions  for  students.  The  reprehensible  and  even 
criminal  acts  committed  by  college  men  in  recent  years,  acts  in- 
volving not  simply  dishonesty  but  ruthless  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  menace  to  life,  call  for  severer  punishment  than  seemingly 
they  received.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  functions  of  collegiate  training 
to  plant  respect  for  property  and  social  convention? 

Few  things  are  more  needed  in  American  life  today  than  the 
strengthening  of  respect  for  lawful  authority.  Is  it  not  right  that 
we  should  look  to  the  colleges  for  leadership  in  this  direction? 


Care  of  Exceptionally  Bright  Children 

By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Pd.  D. 

Educational  Director,  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education 
of   Exceptional    Children,    Plainfield,    N.    J. 

WE  MAY  distinguish  four  classes  or  types  of  exceptionally 
bright  children,  using  this  term  as  meaning  children  who 
are  in  advance  of  their  fellows  of  same  age,  especially  in  school 
work.  This  success  in  school,  however,  is  not  altogether  an  index 
of  real  mental  excellence.  The  very  first  group  of  children  which 
we  may  consider  does  not  necessarily  represent  brightness  or  bril- 
liancy at  all.  It  simply  represents  success,  at  least  temporary 
success. 

This  group  is  composed  of  children  endowed  with  a  good  memory, 
largely  of  a  mechanical  kind.  In  school  work  which  consists  mainly 
of  recitations  and  the  acquirement  of  book  knowledge,  they  are 
apt  to  make  rapid  progress  through  the  grades.  They  "learn" 
because  they  retain  the  lessons  and  can  reproduce  them,  as  a  sponge 
returns  the  water  it  absorbed,  when  squeezed  out.  Certainly,  there 
are  good  minds  lucky  enough  also  to  be  endowed  with  a  good  memory; 
and  weak  minds  whose  weakness  is  augmented  by  lack  of  memory. 
But  it  does  not  infrequently  happen  that  very  mediocre  minds, 
yes,  even  distinctly  feeble  minds,  wiU,  through  having  a  good  mem- 
ory, outshine  their  betters  in  school  work,  at  least  dtuing  the  ele- 
mentary period,  before  the  higher  reasoning  faculties  come  into 
play.  At  that  time  they  will  be  hopelessly  left  behind,  much  the 
worse  for  their  "learning"  which  does  not  represent  any  live  value 
to  them,  and  the  acquisition  of  which  has  prevented  them  from 
preparing  themselves  for  life  in  their  own  lowly  fashion.  In  their 
case,  it  is  a  matter  of  early  diagnosis  to  direct  them  along  really  edu- 
cative lines. 

The  other  types  involve  real  intellectual  faculties  of  an  un- 
usual character. 

There  is,  first,  the  child  whose  physical  and  mental  growth  is 
generally  more  rapid  than  that  of  an  ordinary  child.  His  pace 
is  faster,  his  process  of  maturing  accelerated.  He  travels  in  an  auto- 
mobile, when  the  others  ride  on  horseback  or  travel  on  foot.    He 
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covers  distances  with  lightning  speed.  As  long  as  his  physical 
health  and  strength  keep  pace  with  his  mental  advancement,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear.  But  he  certainly  needs  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Uve  and  learn  according  to  his  quickened  rate.  He  must 
not  be  held  back  to  chafe  under  the  restraint  of  his  vitality  and 
initiative,  and  must  be  given  tasks  commensurate  to  his  strength 
and  abiUty  to  cover  ground.  In  a  number  of  school  sys&ins,  ar- 
rangements have  already  been  made,  or  thought  of,  to  accommo- 
date these  racers,  through  semi-actual  promotions,  or  individual 
advance  schemes,  or  special  classes.  Yet,  there  is  no  generally 
accepted  system  to  meet  their  needs.  And  the  warning  must  be 
given  that  at  the  first  sign  of  tension  between  bodily  and  mental 
development,  or  in  the  emotional  sphere,  such  as  is  likely  to  appear 
at  the  pubescent  age,  a  new  adjustment  becomes  imperative. 

The  laist  two  groups  of  exceptionally  bright  children  are  those 
in  whom  I  am  personally  most  interested  and  which  suffer  the 
most  from  the  lack  of  adjustment  in  the  ordinaiy  educational  sys- 
tem, in  home  and  school.  They  have  been  more  palrticularly  the 
objects  of  study  in  the  Association  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, and,  being  truly  "atypical''  children  according  to  our  tenta- 
tive classification,  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  at 
**Herbart  Hall,"  our  laboratory  school. 

There  is  the  type  of  child  in  whom  one  faculty  is  developing  at 
the  cost,  it  would  seem,  of  all  or  most  of  the  other  faculties.     They 
will  be  bright  in  certain  directions  and  dull  or  ineffective  in  others. 
Distinct  types  can  be  differentiated:  the  motor  t3rpe  which  is  largely 
constructive  along  motor  lines;  the  sensory  t3rpe;  the  artistic  type; 
the  mathematical  type;  the  linguistic  type;  etc.    As  long  as  there 
is  otherwise  good  physical  and  mental  health  these  t3rpes  must 
merely  be  recognized  as  such.    Of  course,  all  of  us  have  some  ten- 
dency towards  spedaUzation  along  one  or  another  activity;  but 
we  are  now  speaking  of  those  who  possess  pronounced  gifts  of  a 
specialized  character.    If  they  are  forced  to  conform  to  general 
treatment  and  average  class  aims,  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
mentally  and  morally  warped,  and  of  developing  dangerous  traits, 
losing  their  balance  and  getting  out  of  touch  with  normal  life  con- 
ditions.   They  need  a  training  which  takes  the  lead  from  their 
specialty  and  makes  all  other  mental  activities  focus  in  it.    Under 
the  guidance  of  wise  parents  and  teachers  such  children  may  be- 
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come  splendid  social  assets,  helping  the  world  through  their  special 
gifts. 

I  have  not  in  mind,  in  speaking  of  the  training  of  this  class  of 
children,  that  their  specialty  should  lead  to  a  narrow  elective  sys- 
tem of  studies.  Not  at  all:  they  need  the  broadening  which  is 
given  through  building  upon  a  culture  level  which  covers  all  the 
main  elements  of  human  endeavor  and  thougjbt.  What  they  need 
is  an  opportunity  for  their  individual  attitude  towards  the  subjects 
of  instruction  to  assert  itself.  "We  must  start  with  the  pupil's 
own  point  of  view,  and  from  this  lead  him  to  a  recognition  of  the 
proper  relations  and  proportions  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge 
with  reference  to  his  individual  needs.  But  before  a  special  sub- 
ject can  assume  the  dimensions  of  a  world-view,  the  different  studies 
and  occupations  must  have  been  explored  and  partly  assimilated 
to  be  at  last  organized  imder  the  common  heading  of  the  individual 
aspiration  and  view-point."  (Cf.  the  author's  "Career  of  the 
Child,"  p.  325.) 

In  other  words,  the  special  bent  furnishes  the  pdint  of  vantage 
from  which  to  enter  the  entire  field  of  learning,  thus  counterbal- 
ancing the  one-sided  development  as  far  as  possible.  But  unless 
the  child's  main  interest  is  taken  as  the  starting  point,  he  will  be- 
come hopelessly  averse  to  study  and  all-around  cultiu-e,  and  de- 
generate into  a  drifter  or  a  narrow-minded  egotist,  devoid  of  socially 
constructive  ability.  He  may  even  become  an  absolute  failure, 
a  burden  to  himself  and  to  others. 

Here  is  the  case  of  W.  B.,  a  boy  of  sixteen.  A  mechanical  genius; 
has  constructed  several  workable  motor  boats;  erected  telegraph 
line  between  his  playhouse  and  his  home.  Also  erected  wireless 
station  on  his  home  grounds.  Goes  about  with  his  pockets  full  of 
tools.  Interested  in  machines  of  all  kinds,  but  not  for  using  them, 
but  for  stud3ring  their  mechanism:  not  the  moving  pictures  but  the 
pictiu-e  machine  is  what  interests  him;  got  a  typewriter  to  learn 
on,  and  broke  it  up  to  study  the  machinery.  Takes  bicycles,  watches, 
etc.  apart  continually.  Not  much  interested  in  the  usual  boy's 
games;  never  much  enthused  over  anything;  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed; physically  normal  and  healthy.  But  has  been  a  failure  all 
along  in  grammar  school.  No  tutoring  could  get  him  into  the 
high  school.  As  parents  did  not  want  to  try  special  training  away 
from  home,  his  case  could  only  be  diagnosed  but  not  relieved. 
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Very  different  did  another  case  develop:  H.  H.,  a  boy  of  thirteen. 
A  decidedly  inquisitive  and  experimental  t3rpe.  Built  fires  in  the 
cellar,  not  from  vidousness,  but  because  he  wanted  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Played  ixmumerable  pranks  on  his  schoolmates 
and  teachers  who  did  not  understand  him,  so  that  he  was  constantly 
in  mischief  and  upset  all  discipline.  When  he  came  to  Herbart 
Hall  his  inquisitive  tendency  was  made  use  of  through  experimental 
study  of  all  kinds.  He  stayed  only  a  few  months  and  left  alto- 
gether  re-articulated,  mentally  and  emotionally.  Since  he  has  been 
standing  at  the  head  of  his  classes  in  select  private  schools. 

The  last  and  most  difficult  type  is  the  one  where  these  special 
endowments  are  coupled  with  a  nervous  temperament,  or  even  a 
neiu'opathic  or  psychopathic  tension.  All  kinds  of  disturbances 
in  the  sphere  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  psychic  life  may 
occur  and  mar  the  mental  health  and  the  vitality  of  the  body. 

Here  we  have  the  genius  and  the  crank;  the  great  leader  of 
men — the  prince  of  commerce,  the  poet  and  the  philosopher;  the 
musical  prodigy  and  the  artist  of  high  degree,  with  his  Bohemian 
contempt  of  conventionalities.  Sentiment  is  apt  to  overpower 
the  reasoning  faculties  in  many,  and  hysterical  characteristics  are 
frequent.  Or,  there  is  cleverness  of  extreme  acumen  untempered 
by  qualities  of  the  heart.  There  is  lack  of  poise  which  may  cduse 
distinct  mental  derangement.  In  this  sense,  genius  is  akin  to  in- 
sanity. The  greatest  criminals  of  history  belonged  to  this  class, 
whether  they  were  international  crooks,  or  sitting  on  thrones,  or 
in  counting  houses.  The  moral  tone  is  often  tmhealthy,  self-con- 
trol weakened,  the  ego  exaggerated,  and  morbidly  sensitive.  In 
some,  this  over-efficiency  in  one  direction  is  coupled  with  com- 
plete imderdevelopment  in  all  others:  Here  we  have  the  idiot-sav- 
ants. 

Children  of  this  type — ^and  the  type  can  be  recognized  and  diag- 
nosed in  childhood — need  very  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  and  psychologist  as  well  as  the  educator,  so  that  a  bal- 
ance of  vitality  may  be  established.  In  order  to  preserve  the  ex- 
cellence without  yielding  to  the  weakness  and  defect  in  the  emotional 
and  moral  makeup,  a  healthy  environment  must  be  established 
for  them;  the  nervous  system  must  be  toned  up;  sane  life-habits 
must  be  developed;  companionship  of  the  right  kind  must  be  pro- 
vided so  as  to  have  the  ego  rub  up  against  other  egoes;  and  con- 
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trary  to  the  method  suggested  for  the  previous  group,  the  special 
bent  of  the  individual  must  be  curbed  and  controlled  until  it  blends 
more  easUy  with  an  expanded  self  of  variegated  interests.  Not 
that  the  special  interest  must  be  combated  and  thwarted,  but  it 
must  be  supplemented,  and  the  overstrain  diverted  until  it  is  re- 
lieved. 

Not  all  of  these  children  can  be  saved  for  independent  life; 
but  even  these  can  be  saved  from  destruction.  And  by  giving 
the  vast  majority  of  them  the  benefit  of  a  scientific  diagnosis  and 
proper  training  in  youth,  the  human  race  will  gain  an  enormous 
amount  of  contructive  elements  of  leadership  such  as  would  other- 
wise either  go  to  waste  or  become  powers  of  destruction. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point:  W.  B,,  a  boy  of  nine,  highly 
nervous  and  with  a  system  full  of  malaria.  His  principal  asset  and 
excellency  was  a  most  marvelous  imagination.  He  was  very  mis- 
chievous and  irresponsible.  Once  playing  WUd  West,  he  became 
so  realistic  that  one  of  his  comrades  escaped  an  actual  hanging  only 
by  the  intervention  of  a  passerby.  Most  erratic  in  school  and 
home,  he,  who  had  been  almost  given  up  in  despair  by  his  parents 
and  his  physician,  had  a  year's  training  at  Herbart  Hall,  where  his 
diet,  regimen,  schooling,  play  etc.,  were  carefully  arranged.  He 
blossomed  out  into  an  amazing  case  of  progress,  constructive  imagi- 
nation and  self-direction.  He  went  back  to  his  home  and  to  ordi- 
nary schools,  saved  from  mental  and  physical  disintegration,  making 
good  in  every  way,  as  one  of  the  brightest  boys  among  his  fellows. 

From  the  many  other  cases  which  I  might  cite,  I  will  only  men- 
tion the  following,  even  though  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  help 
the  chUd  whose  parents  were  so'  morbidly  attached  to  him  that 
they  would  not  let  him  go  away  from  them.  W.  K.,  a  boy  of  fourteen 
wrote  a  story  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  with  excellent  dialogue 
and  plot;  grammar  excellent,  wrote  it  himself  on  the  t3rpewriter. 
An  inventive  genius;  thought  out  new  appliances — ^patent  applied 
for,  for  two  of  his  inventions,  one  a  sHt  fire-place  for  boarding  house, 
the  other  an  organ  player.  Is  a  connoisetir  of  antiques  with  a 
vast  knowledge  of  the  history,  value,  marks,  etc.,  of  old  clocks. 
May  be  seen  at  any  opportunity  in  an  antique  store.  Cannot 
play  with  other  boys  of  his  age,  they  are  too  silly  for  him.  Likes 
cats  with  a  passion.  Screams  if  not  allowed  to  play  the  orchestrion 
in  railroad  stations;  has  a  passion  for  music.     Sexually  precocious 
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the  students  become  indolent  and  take  their  chances  of  not  being 
called  upon.  But  if  the  teacher  skillfully  hangs  the  Damodean 
sword,  the  prospect  of  an  unexpected  raid  upon  the  pupil's  fund  of 
knowledge  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  youngster  on  the 
qui   vive. 

''Why  do  our  young  people  hate  literature?"  comes  the  question 
from  all  sides.  Is  it  not  pcutly  because  the  English  period  is  taken 
up  almost  entirely  with  hearing  recitations — and  groping,  blunder- 
ing ones  at  that — ^instead  of  being  used  chiefly  for  inspiration,  which 
is  another  word  for  real  teaching.  Why  is  it  that  we  remember 
the  influence  of  our  college  professors  long  after  we  have  lost  the 
impression  made  by  our  grade  teachers,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  coming  into  our  lives  during  the  most  formative  period?  Is  it 
not  because  our  college  instructors  forgot  to  keep  their  index  finger 
on  the  text  while  our  fellow-students  wrestled  with  Sordello. 

How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  teach  "the  four  forms  of  dis- 
course" without  a  considerable  discussion  of  the  preliminary  question, 
"What  Is  Art?"  which  it  took  Tolstoi  over  two  hundred  pages  to 
answer  unsatisfactorily?  In  this  discussion  the  instructor  must 
necessarily  lead;  and  his  guidance  should  be  inductive,  Socratic, 
and  therefore  deliberate.     Spasms  will  not  do. 


THE  CLOSED  MIND 

The  closed  mind  is  not  of  itself  conservative  or 
radical,  destructive  or  constructive;  it  is  merely  a 
mental  attitude  which  may  be  any  one  of  those,  or 
all  of  them  in  turn.  By  the  clos^  mind  I  mean  a 
mind  which  has  a  flbced  formula  with  wfadch  to  reach 
a  quick  and  certain  answer  to  every  new  question, 
and  a  mind  for  which  all  the  ^eat  issues  of  life  are 
settled  once  for  all  and  their  settlements  organized 
into  carefully  ordered  dogma.  To  the  closed  mind 
the  world  is  a  finished  product  and  nothing  remains 
but  its  interested  contemplation.  The  closed  mind 
may  be  jostled,  but  it  cannot  have  experience.  The 
name  of  a  notable  historic  family,  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  has  passed  into  familiar  speech  with  the 
definition  of  one  who  forgets  nothing  and  who  learns 
nothing.    The  Bourbon  typifies  the  closed  mind. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


World-Wide  Education 

X.     OXFORD'S    MEN 
By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "Why  Go  to  College?"    "The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient,"  etc. 

When   first   the   college   rolls   receive   his   name, 
The  yoting  enthusiast   quits  his  ease   for  fame; 
Resistless   bums   the    fever   of   renown, 
Caught   from   the   strong   contagion  of   the   gown: 
O'er    Bodley's    dome    his    future    labors    spread, 
And    Bacon's   mansion    trembles   o'er   his   head. 

— Dr.   Johnson. 

OXFORD  can  boast  of  greater  things  than  books  and  buildings; 
she  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  the  nursery  of  great  men. 
Her  men,  indeed,  have  grown  into  institutions.  Their  presence 
has  pervaded  and  vitalized  her  buildings  and  her  letters.  They 
have  made  Oxford's  Ufe,  they  have  determined  her  tone  and  her 
atmosphere;  they  have  decided  her  destiny.  She  is  revealed  in 
the  careers  of  her  sons. 

"For  myself,"  said  Lowell,  **I  never  felt  the  working  of  this 
spell  so  acutely  as  in  those  gray  seclusions  of  the  college  quadran- 
gles and  cloisters  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  conscious  with  vener- 
able associations,  and  whose  very  stones  seemed  happier  for  being 
there.  The  chapel  pavement  still  whispered  with  the  blessed  feet 
of  that  long  procession  of  saints  and  sages  and  scholars  and  poets, 
who  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  Ught,  but  whose  memories  seem  to 
consecrate  the  soul  from  all  ignobler  companionship" 

One  can  choose  but  a  few  among  many  of  these  names  of  im- 
mortal potency  which  are  inextricably  associated  with  Oxford. 

The  Hall  of  Fame. 

There  is  Jowett  of  Baliol,  teacher  and  educator,  the  master 
wearing  a  "seal  of  inscrutable  mystery  on  his  forehead,"  **a  great 
personality,"  says  Francis  Gribble  in  the  Romance  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges,  "who  fought  a  hard  fight  and  won  it,  wearing  down  oppo- 
sition, and  smiling  down  detraction." 

Shelley,   the   poet,   the   insubordinate  tmdergraduate   with   his 
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"strange,  fantastic  pranks"  as  the  masters  described  him,  expelled 
from  Oxford  because  of  his  heretical  treatise  on  the  "Necessity  for 
Atheism." 

Wydif,  the  reformer,  the  "Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation," 
whose  translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  said  to  have  helped  no 
less  than  Chaucer's  "Canterbiuy  Tales"  to  fix  the  BngUsh  language. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  whose  critical  estimate  of  Oxford  of  his  day 
may  well  be  rehearsed,  not  simply  to  reveal  the  University's  evolution, 
but  also  to  guard  her  from  present  excesses: 

"The  fellows,  or  monks,  of  my  time,  were  decent  men  who  su- 
pinely enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  founder:  their  days  were  filled  by  a 
series  of  uniform  emplo3rment;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  coffee- 
house, and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired,  weary  and  well 

satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber Their  conversation  stagnated  in  a 

round  of  college  business,  Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and 
private  scandal:  their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  brisk 
intemperance  of  youth." 

The  name  of  Gladstone,  who  has  been  called  England's  fore- 
most statesman,  and  the  man  whom  Mr.  Morley,  his  biographer, 
called  "The  Great  Christian,"  is  also  on  the  roU  of  Oxford  fame. 

Southey,  the  poet,  who  was  not  only  the  most  engaging  person- 
ality in  the  eighteenth  century  Baliol,  but  who,  while  in  college, 
was  a  "reading  man,"  and  revealed  his  genius  of  individuality  to 
the  master  who  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Southey,  you  won't  learn  any- 
thing from  my  lectures,  so  if  you  have  any  studies  of  your  own, 
you  had  better  ptu^ue  them." 

Whately-Archbishop,  one  of  Oxford's  exceptional  men  who  could 
not  follow  conventional  ways,  who  as  a  teacher  at  Oxford  used  to 
teach  "lying  on  his  back  on  a  sofa,  with  his  legs  dangling  over  the 
end  of  it,  puffing  a  large  pipe,"  who  is  responsible  for  the  famous 
aphorism  that  wotdd  doubtless  strike  a  jarring  note  in  these  times 
of  feminism,  "Woman  is  a  creature  that  cannot  reason,  and  pokes 
the  fire  from  the  top." 

Adam  Smith,  who  summarized  with  succinctness  the  deplorable 
state  of  eighteenth  century  Oxford  learning,  by  calling  his  Uni- 
versity "a  sanctuary  in  which  exploded  systems  and  obsolete  pre- 
judices find  shelter  and  protection  after  they  have  been  hunted  out 
of  every  comer  of  the  world." 

William  of  Wykeham,  the  college  founder  of  Winchester  and 
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New  College  at  Oxford,  who  when  he  built  the  chapel  of  New  College 
is  said  to  have  set  a  fashion  which  soon  converted  Oxford  into  "a 
city  of  pinnades/' 

Wesley,  the  Oxford  Don,  the  gentleman,  scholar  and  religious 
reformer  who  founded  Methodism,  which  great  order  numbered 
at  his  death  twelve  million  adherents. 

Bentham,  with  his  "greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number" 
principle. 

Blackstone,  of  the  famous  commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
kond,  in  the  words  of  Campbell  "the  first  practicing  lawyer  at  the 
English  bar  who  in  writing  gave  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
selection  and  collocation  of  words." 

Keble,  "the  Catholic  Don  Juan,"  who  laimched  the  historic 
Oxford  Movement,  reinstating  loyalty  to  Catholicism. 

Edward  Young,  whose  famous  sentiment,  "Procrastination  is 
the  thief  of  time,"  has  made  his  name  immortal. 

Reginald  Heber,  the  eminent  Misdonaiy  Bishop,  the  writer  of 
"From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains"  and  also  the  composes  of  light 
verse.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  his  biographer,  Lockhart,  suggested 
to  Heber  on  a  visit  to  Oxford  that  in  Heber's  poem  on  Solomon's 
Temple,  one  important  circumstance  had  escaped  him,  namely, 
that  no  tools  were  used  in  this  building.  Reginald  Heber,  it  is 
narrated,  retired  for  a  few  moments  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  re- 
ttuning  with  these  beautiful  lines: 

No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 
Like  some  tall  pafan  the  mystic  favric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence! 

Richard  Heber,  the  noted  Bibliophile,  who  at  his  death  left 
probably  the  largest  private  library  in  England,  one  hundred  forty- 
six  thousand,  eight  himdred  and  twenty-seven  volumes.  Dr. 
Dindin,  the  long  time  friend  of  Richard  Heber,  hearing  of  his  un- 
expected death,  and  hastening  to  his  house  in  Pimlico,  was  admitted 
to  the  room  in  which  the  great  literary  man  lay  in  his  coffin. 

"And  then,"  he  writes,  "the  room  in  which  he  had  breathed  his 
last !  it  had  been  that  of  his  birth.  The  mystic  veil,  which  for  twenty- 
five  years  had  separated  me  from  this  chamber,  and  which  the  de- 
ceased would  never  allow  me,  nor  any  one  else,  to  enter,  was  now 
effectually  drawn  aside  by  the  iron  hand  of  death.  I  looked  around 
me  with  amazement.    I  had  never  seen  rooms,  cupboards,  passages 
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and  corridors  so  choked,  so  suffocated  with  books.  Treble  rows 
were  there,  double  rows  were  there.  Hundreds  of  slim  quartos — 
several  upon  eacfi  other — ^were  longitudinally  placed  over  thin  and 
stunted  duodecimos,  reaching  from  one  extremity  of  a  shelf  to 
another.  Up  to  the  very  ceiling  the  piles  of  volumes  extended, 
while  the  floor  was  strewn  with  them  in  loose  and  numerous  heaps." 

There  is  also  William  Morris,  who  called  Oxford  "a  vision  of  grey- 
roofed  houses,  and  a  long  winding  street,  and  the  sound  of  many 
bells." 

Thomas  Arnold,  of  whom  it  was  accuratdy  predicted  by  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  when  Arnold  stood  for  the  headmastership  of 
Rugby,  that,  if  elected,  he  would  "chaage  the  face  of  public  school 
education  throughout  England." 

The  list  seems  well  nigh  interminable,  this  list  of  Oxford's  men 
of  wide  fame.  Whole  books  might  be  written  of  the  life  and  the 
work  of  such  Oxford  sons  as  Froude,  Whitefield,  Locke,  William 
Penn,  Lords  Salisbury,  Rosebery,  Morley,  Peel,  Lansdowne  and 
CtUTon,  Walter  Landor,  Newman,  Sydney  Smith,  Swinburne, 
S3rmonds,  Andrew  Lang,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Addison  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold. 

It  is  through  the  power  and  the  magic  of  such  great  humanity, 
names  that  flame  like  beacons  in  the  world's  biographical  firma- 
ment, that  Oxford  has  become  what  she  is  today,  and  aroimd  such 
names  there  cluster  some  of  the  most  entrancing  and  memoraUe 
incidents  connected  with  the  life  of  this  ancient  and  honorable 
Foundation. 

Gladstone  once  called  Oxford  a  narcotic  rather  than  a  stimulant 
and  Matthew  Arnold  has  spoken  of  his  University  as  the  home  of 
"'lost  causes"  and  "impossible  loyalties."  We  hear  and  we  read 
much  about  Oxford  reserve,  aJnd  Oxford  aloofness,  and  the  lack 
of  emotion,  together  with  the  constant  presence  of  a  certain  unsur- 
prised composure  which  goes  to  make  up  the  Oxford  manner.  But 
if  one  will  take  pains  to  go  beneath  this  outward  shell  of  appear- 
ance, he  will  find  that  there  is  and  has  existed  always,  at  Oxford 
a  plentitude  of  color  and  life.  The  old  university  has  always  pos- 
sessed in  its  sons  the  red  blood  and  the  passion  of  human  feeling, 
sparkling  humour  and  delightful  romance.  The  cloisters  and  halls 
have  echoed  to  the  laughter  of  generations  of  human  men.  Oxford 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  living  link  between  the  academic 
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world  and  the  world  of  action  and  the  joy  of  livmg.  She  has  loved 
the  world,  the  world  of  the  average  man  in  all  its  fascinating  moods. 
Amherst's  satirical  advice  to  the  "Fresher"  has  been  followed,  fre- 
quently too  explicitly,  by  the  gay  and  care-free  English  undergrad- 
uate: 

"Consult  always  the  present  humour  of  the  place  and  comply 
with  it,  make  yotu'self  popular  and  beloved  at  any  rate;  rant,  roar, 
rail,  drink,  swear,  unswear,  forswear;  do  anything,  do  ever3rthing 
that  you  find  obliging — do  nothing  that  is  otherwise." 

It  is  this  union  of  vital,  glowing  humanity,  with  the  memory  of 
natural  and  architectural  beauty,  this  luxury  of  feeling,  and  the  spell 
of  youth  that  makes  Oxford  the  temple  of  the  inner  heart  of  her 
many  illustrious  sons.  Even  to  Oxford  with  her  dry  light  of  intel- 
lect and  scholarship,  human  hearts  and  human  associations  have 
been  more  than  coronets.  They  shed  their  glory  far  along  the  Ufe 
path  of  those  who  have  been  caught  in  that  mystic  intimacy  of 
work  and  play  only  known  in  those  bright  tmsaddened  days  when 
"'tis  Wiss  to  be  ahve." 

The  old  graduate  may  forget  his  Greek,  but  he  wiU  not  lose  in 
memory  the  hours  when  he  mixed  with  the  youthful  throngs  that 
swept  up  the  "Old  High"  street  from  the  green  curves  of  the  quiet 
river,  or  when  he  loitered  thoughtfully  along  the  shaded  walks  or 
among  the  smiling  gardens,  lost  in  the  sense  of  youth's  own  signifi- 
cance and  its  romantic  possibilities;  or  when  he  struck  hands  of 
friends  in  the  fading  light  which  silhouetted  the  famous  Magdalen 
Towers.  "For  us,  who  have  known  it  through  our  undergraduate 
life,"  writes  an  old  Oxonian  of  the  famous  High  Street,  "it  will 
be  always  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the  world.  Beautiful  on 
a  fine  morning  in  the  early  summer,  bathed  in  sunshine,  thick  with 
life,  beautiful  as  the  autumn  day  wears  on,  and  the  fading  light 
blends  through  a  harmony  of  grey  and  brown  houses  and  college 
walls  when  the  lamps  are  lit,  and  the  white  groups  come  up  from 
the  river.  Beautiful  alwa3rs:  and  sometimes  solemn  too.  Come 
down  over  Shotover  into  Oxford  on  a  Spring  morning  over  the  bridge, 
and  past  the  Garden  and  Magdalen  Tower,  and  into  the  court  of  the 
High.  The  quiet  of  the  evening  seems  to  hold  the  place:  the  walls 
show  dark  against  an  egg  shell  sky:  the  eye  travels  past  the  pillared 
canopy  of  Queens  to  St.  Mary's  Spire,  dear  cut,  the  eye  of 
Oxford' :  the  figures  pass  along  the  street,  up  and  down,  from  shadow 
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into  lamp  light,  from  lamp  light  into  shadow.  The  sky  deepens,  the 
stars  come  out.  Suddenly,  as  we  walk  and  gaze,  the  mind  is  caught 
with  the  beauty  and  the  graveness  of  the  scene.  For  an  instant  we 
are  lost  in  a  mightier  current:  the  walls  grow  dim,  the  lights  fade, 
the  figures  dwindle  and  shrink;  we  move  amongst  an  unseen  throng. 
Then  we  look  up,  and  there  are  still  the  quiet  stars  above  us,  and 
the  vast  spaces,  and  the  dose,  friendly  night." 

Anecdotal  Oxford. 

It  was  my  privilege  upon  one  of  my  visits  at  Oxford  to  be  a  guest 
at  Baliol  College,  and  no  one  can  remain  long  at  Baliol  without 
feeling  the  presence  and  hearing  the  anecdotes  which  cluster  about 
the  personality  of  Jowett,  the  famous  head  master,  whose  por- 
trait confronts  you  on  all  sides. 

"A  quaint  looking  little  old  man,"  says  Francis  Gribble,  to 
whose  book  "The  Romance  of  Oxford"  I  am  indebted  for  many 
reminiscences,  '*in  evening  dress,  trotting  through  the  parks  in  that 
unusual  costume  Sunday  afternoon;  an  arresting  figure,  with  ven- 
erable white  hair,  a  beautifully,  fresh  pink  face  and  the  seal  of  in- 
scrutable mystery  on  his  forehead." 

You  wiU  hear  of  Jowett's  lack  of  emotional  expression.  A 
man,  "full  of  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  profoimdly  conscious 
that  milk  makes  a  mess  when  it  boils  over,  and  firmly  resolved 
to  prevent  that  catastrophe  by  keepmg  it  in  a  refrigerator."  To 
a  student  who  had  the  temerity  of  making  a  somewhat  useless  re- 
mark in  his  presence  regarding  the  weather,  the  master  made  re- 
joinder, "If  you  have  nothing  more  sensible  to  say  than  that,  you 
had  better  be  silent  altogether." 

One  is  regaled  with  the  story  of  the  Master's  shortening  the  chapel 
exercises  with  the  exclamation  that  if  it  was  possible  to  praise  God 
adequately  in  half  an  hour,  it  was  absurd  waste  of  time  to  devote 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  proceeding.  Although  he  did  not 
take  professional  religion  too  seriously,  the  famous  master  of  Baliol 
held  quite  strongly  to  prescribed  forms.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
confronted  with  a  student  who  refused  to  attend  chapel,  because  he 
averred,  he  did  not  believe  in  a  God.  At  which  remark  the  master 
earnestly  replied:  "If  you  don't  believe  in  a  God  by  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  you  wiU  be  sent  down." 

It  was  at  Baliol  also  that  an  incident  is  narrated  of  a  student 
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who  was  somewhat  deficient  in  his  theological  studies,  and  during 
examination  informed  his  examiner  that  Gamaliel  was  a  hill  at  the 
foot  of  which  Paul  wais  brought  up.  This  incident  has  a  good 
counter  in  the  case  of  a  student  Oxonian,  who  was  ''ploughed"  in 
Divinity  for  including  the  Prophet  Isaiah  in  the  Ust  of  the  twelve 
apostles. 

Anecdotes  relative  to  Chapel  attendance  abound  here,  as  in 
every  institution  where  attendance  upon  religious  services  is  com- 
pulsory. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Barham,  the  author  of  "Ingoldsby  Legends," 
when  a  student,  was  called  to  task  by  his  tutor  to  explain  his  fre- 
quent absences  from  college  prayers. 

''The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  said  Barham,  "you  are  too  late  for 

•  If, 

me,  SU-! 

"Too  late!"  responded  the  puzzled  tutor.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Yes,  sir,  you  are  too  late  for  me";  I  cannot  sit  up  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  am  a  man  of  regular  habits,  and  unless 
I  get  to  bed  by  four  or  five  at  the  latest,  I  am  really  fit  for  nothing 
the  next  day."  A  pupil  evidently  after  Stevenson's  own  heart, 
who  once  said  that  he  looked  forward  to  Heaven  as  a  place  where 
no  man  would  have  to  "keep  hours." 

College  pranks  and  ingenious  trickery  are  also  immortalized  in 
the  reminiscences  of  old  Oxonians,  and  many  an  illustrious  name 
is  associated  with  incidents  that  could  only  occur  in  a  student  environ- 
ment where,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  suggest,  "the  Uttle  barbar- 
ians" are  "all  at  play."  Indeed  if  one  is  to  follow  such  critics  as 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  who  asserts  that  Oxford  boys  take  their  books 
home  at  vacation  for  study,  but  come  up  to  Oxford  for  the  life  of 
the  place  and  the  good  times  they  enjoy,  many  of  the  remarkable 
episodes  clustering  round  the  old  University,  are  explainable.  That 
peculiar  and  often  diabolical  energy  which  seems  to  cluster  around 
the  associations  of  college  students  whenever  they  have  time  to 
spare,  which  energy  is  usually  worked  o£f  on  unsuspecting  teachers, 
is  particularly  evident  in  anecdotal  Oxford. 

We  find  here  the  story  of  the  comedian,  Samuel  Foote,  at  Wor- 
cester College,  who  found  the  bell  rope  hanging  in  a  chtu-ch  porch 
near  a  field  where  cattle  were  wandering  about  grazing.  He  tied 
a  bunch  of  hay  around  the  bell  rope  with  the  desired  result  that 
the  cow,  trying  to  eat  the*  hay,  set  the  bell  tolling  dolefully  in  the 
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middle  of  the  night,  and  the  Provost  being  inclined  to  believe  in 
supernatural  agencies,  felt  certain  that  some  evil  forces  were  at 
work  and  sat  up  with  the  janitor  until  morning  endeavoring  to 
find  a  solution  to  this  imusual  and  startling  occurrence. 

One  hears  also  the  story  of  a  certain  student,  Blaydes  by  name, 
who  was  taking  some  lady  friends  through  his  college  and  desired 
that  they  should  miss  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  celebrities. 
"That  is  the  Master  of  Baliol's  study  window,"  he  said  pointing 
in  the  direction,  at  the  same  time  picking  up  a  stone  and  throwing 
it  with  all  his  mights  As  the  stone  crashed  through  the  glass,  an 
amazed  and  angry  face  appeared  in  the  aperture.  "And  that," 
Blaydes  continued  calmly,  "is  the  master  of  Baliol  himself." 

The  poet  Shelley  seems  to  have  held  the  pennant  for  all  varieties 
of  horse  play,  taking  the  r61e  of  enfant  terrible  during  his  under- 
graduate days.  His  interest  in  science  was  chiefly  important  to 
him  by  his  use  of  it  in  heckling  his  teachers.  He  charged  with 
electricity  the  door  knob  of  his  room  whenever  he  expected  his 
tutor  to  call  upon  him;  and  we  are  informed  that  on  one  occasion 
he  accidentally,  but  evidently  with  purpose  aforethought,  spilled 
corrosive  add  upon  the  carpet  in  the  room  of  a  teacher  who  had 
reprimanded  him.  His  biographer  and  closest  friend  at  Oxford, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  describes  Shelley's  room,  as  thatof  a  "stinks 
man,"  tjrpical  of  the  rather  crude  use  which  certain  of  the  students 
of  science  made  of  chemistry.  It  was  equipped  with  "an  electrical 
machine,  an  air  pump,  a  galvanic  trough,  a  solar  microscope,  and 
large  glass  jars  and  receivers,  and  the  whole  place  pervaded  with 
"an  unpleasant  and  penetrating  effluvium"! 

But  the  roots  of  Oxford's  greatness  in  her  men  lie  also  in  the 
quaint,  original  and  other  worldly  figures  of  her  Dons  and  Masters. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Cambridge,  there  is  probably  no  other 
university  on  earth  where  so  many  stories  and  legends  are  fastened 
to  the  personalities  of  distinctive  professors. 

Here  we  find  Dr.  Routh  of  Magdalen,  whose  presidency  marked 
the  transitionary  period  between  medieval  and  modem  life,  who 
insjisted  upon  pa3ring  his  r^ular  stage  coach  fare  long  after  the 
fare  had  been  reduced  and  railways  had  appeared,  and  whose  favorite 
joke  was  to  inquire  after  people  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  dead, 
and  express  great  astonishment  at  hearing  of  their  decease. 

Walter  Pater,  while  a  tutor  at  Oxford,  is  described  as  advising 
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a  Student  who  wished  to  prepare  for  a  certain  examination  to  read 
the  whole  of  Plato  and  the  whole  of  Immanuel  Kant,  remarking 
casually,  "Plato  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked." 

There  are  few  more  picturesque  figures  associated  with  Oxford 
than  that  of  Walter  Pater,  both  as  a  student  of  Queens  and  as  a 
Fellow  at  Brazenose.  In  personal  appearance  he  ha3  been  described 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  as  possessing  the  aspect  of  a  "benevolent 
Dragon."  It  was  said  that  Pater  when  examining  himself  in  a 
mirror  was  wont  to  exclaim  that  he  would  give  ten  years  of  his 
life  if  he  was  better  looking.  At  one  time  we  are  told  that  some 
sympathetic  friends  formed  themselves  into  a 

"Committee  to  Consider  What  Could  be  Done  for  the 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  PATER'S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE." 
It  was  first  suggested  that  he  buy  a  hat,  but  upon  second  thought 
this  suggestion  was  abandoned  as  being  imperfect,  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  cotild  not  be  expected  to  wear  his  hat  in  bed.  It  was  finally 
generally  agreed  that  what  was  wanted  was  "an  irremovable  ad- 
dition to  his  features,"  and  the  committee  after  receiving  all  avail- 
able evidence,  and  subsequent  to  careful  consideration,  reported 
in  favor  of  a  mustache.  This  mustache  we  are  informed,  when 
grown,    was   at   least   a   palliative. 

Pater  was  a  distinctive  figure  in  his  relationship  to  both  the 
pre-RaphaeUtes  and  Aesthetes  at  Oxford.  He  has  been  described 
as  an  artistic  epicurean,  holding  the  phtLosophy  that  one  should 
give  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  to  yotu:  moments  as  they  pass, 
and  simply  for  those  moments'  sake. 

Pater  was  hardly  a  disciplinarian.  He  commended  highly  the 
bonfire  which  destroyed  the  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  at  Oxford, 
on  the  ground  that  "they  Ut  up  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  so  beautifully." 
It  was  related  that  as  a  judge  in  a  prize  essay  contest,  he  was  asked 
by  the  other  judges  for  his  opinion,  when  he  replied  that  all  he  could 
remember  regarding  the  cbntest,  was  that  one  of  the  essa3dsts  was 
called  "Sanctuary"  and  that  "Sanctuary"  had  impressed  him  as 
a  very  euphonius  name. 

On  Christmas  night  at  Queens,  you  will  still  hear  sung  the  fa- 
mous Boar's  Head  canticle,  celebrating  the  heroism  of  a  certain 
scholar,  who,  upon  one  of  his  walks  across  Shotover,  was  charged 
by  a  wild  boar.  Nothing  daunted,  the  book  man  thrust  the  copy 
of  Aristotle  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  down  the  animal's  throat. 
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cut  ofiF  the  Boar's  head  and  brought  it  home  with  him  for  supper. 
The  modem  song,  commemorating  this  victory  of  letters  over  brute 
force,  runs  as  follows: 

So  dreadful  this  bristle-backed  foe  did  appear 
You'd  have  sworn  he  had  got  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear. 
But  instead  of  avoiding  Uie  mouth  of  the  beast. 
He  rammed  in  a  volume  and  cried — Groecum  est. 

In  this  gallant  action  such  fortitude  shown  is. 
As  proves  him  no  coward  or  tender  Adonis, 
No  armour  but  logic  by  which  we  may  find. 
That  logic's  the  bulwark  of  body  and  mind. 

Ye  Squires  that  fear  neither  hills  nor  rough  rocks. 
And  think  you're  full  wise  when  you  outwit  a  fox, 
Enrich  your  poor  brains  and  expose  them  no  more. 
Learn  Greek  and  seek  glory  from  hunting  the  boar. 

Canon  Tickwell,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Oxford,  tells  of  the  ec- 
centricities of  Archbishop  Whately,  who  as  a  tutor  at  Oriel,  was  a 
constant  menace  to  Oxford  etiquette  through  his  lack  of  attention 
to  good  form  in  dress  and  acts.  It  is  related  that  he  refused  to 
change  or  to  replace  his  Archbishop  silk  stockings  when  they  be- 
came filled  with  holes,  but  resorted  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of 
covering  the  apertures  with  black  sticking  plaster  which  he  stuck 
to  the  calves  of  his  legs.  Upon  his  frequent  walks  he  always  took 
with  him  several  dogs  whom  he  had  trained  to  dimb  trees  and  to 
drop  into  the  cherwell,  also  greatly  embarrassing  his  fellow  com- 
panions who  were  often  dignified  Dons,  by  throwing  stones  at  birds, 
and  engaging  in  other  untutor-like  proceedings. 

His  table  deportment  was  also  evidently  quite  his  own.  We  are 
told  of  how  he  would  scatter  tea  leaves  over  the  table  doth  while 
he  talked  and  made  rings  on  his  doth  with  the  wet  bottom  of  his 
teacup.  "I  remember,"  said  his  biographer,  "my  mother's  terror 
when  he  came  to  call.  She  had  met  him  in  the  house  of  the  newly- 
married  Mrs.  Baden-Powell  who  had  filled  the  drawing  room  with 
the  spiderlegged  chairs  just  then  coming  into  fashion.  On  one  of 
these  sat  Whatley,  swinging,  plimging,  and  shifting  on  his  seat 
while  he  talked.  An  omnious  crack  was  heard;  a  leg  of  the  chair 
had  given  away;  he  tossed  it  on  the  sofa  without  comment,  and 
impounded  another  chair." 

One  hears  in  many  quarters  the  anecdotes  called  "Spoonerisms," 
which  were  assodated  with  more  or  less  fact  and  fiction  about  the 
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abstracted  and  absent  minded  Canon  Spooner  of  New  CoUege. 
It  is  told  of  how  at  one  time  when  a  lady  member  of  his  family  was 
seeing  him  o£f  at  the  railway  station,  the  learned  Canon  gave  the 
lady  a  sixpence  instead  of  the  porter,  and  kissed  the  porter  instead 
of  the  lady.  It  is  related  also  of  the  same  distinguished  gentleman, 
that  during  a  dinner  party  in  the  concentration  of  his  thought  con- 
cerning a  favorite  subject,  he  lost  somewhat  his  sense  of  environ- 
ment and  inadvertently  paused  to  stick  his  fork  into  the  white 
hand  of  a  lady  who  sat  next  to  him,  saying  with  a  far-away  look, 
"Excuse  me,  I  think  that  is  my  bread,"  while  upon  another  occasion 
when  called  upon  to  propose  the  Health  of  '*Oui  dear  old  Queen," 
we  find  him  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  the  gathered  officials, 
proposing  the  health  of  '*Oui  Queer  old  Dean." 

A  Discoverer  of  Men. 

In  Oxford  we  find  comparatively  little  of  that  type  of  scholar- 
ship, witnessed  in  the  German  scientific  laboratory  and  library. 
We  find  less  emphasis  upon  philosophic  thought  and  personal  ideas 
so  prominent  in  Scottish  and  American  universities,  the  kind  of 
thought  that  develops  character  by  thinking.  Both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  antipodal  institutions  to  those  technical  and  effi- 
cient types  known  as  the  Provincial  Universities  or  the  Govern- 
ment educational  institutions  in  Japan,  China  or  in  the  Middle  West 
of  the  United  States,  where  men  study  for  the  sake  of  a  living  and 
where  material  and  scientific  resources  mark  the  educational  way. 
Oxford  stands  and  has  always  stood  as  a  synon3rm  for  high  gentle- 
manhood,  for  social  distinction  and  for  the  formation  of  that  dis- 
tinctive product  of  University  life,  individuality. 

At  a  Harvard  celebration  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Francis 
Bowen  were  once  seated  together  on  the  platform.  Professor 
Bowen,  as  his  old  students  remember,  was  especially  sensitive  to 
draughts.  In  the  midst  of  the  dignified  academic  proceedings,  it 
is  reported  that  Professor  Bowen  drew  out  from  his  pocket  a  large 
red  handkerchief  and  spread  it  over  his  bald  head.  There  were 
visible  and  diverting  e£fects  noticeable  upon  the  audience  when 
Mr.  Lowell  leaned  over  and  said  to  a  neighbor:  ''Universities  exist 
to  make  that  possible  and  natural." 

Oxford  stands  for  men  great  enough  to  have  independent  opin- 
ions, men  who  are  also  big  enough  to  tolerate  like  opinions  in  others. 
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She  has  been  called  the  'Mother  of  Men'  for  her  teaching  and  her 
life  have  been  suited  to  turning  out  men  of  character  and  culture, 
men  with  love  for  beauty  that  is  not  pturchasable,  for  books  that 
are  not  textbooks,  for  such  blended  faculties  of  brain,  conscience^ 
heart  and  will  as  shall  approximate  to  harmonious  and  symmetrical 
manhood. 

She  trains  men  through  men.  There  is  a  personal  contact  be- 
tween tutors  as  there  is  between  students  in  these  small  family-life 
colleges,  that  is  unprecedented  as  remarkable  in  developing  cer- 
tain important  traits.  The  means  by  which  she  attains  these  ends 
seem  at  first  sight  trivial  and  childish.  For  example  she  "gates" 
her  undergraduates  unless  they  are  in  by  nine  o'clock.  She  has 
tutors  and  dons  numerous  enough  to  shadow  every  Oxford  student 
and  to  know  just  when  and  where  he  goes  and  what  are  his  amuse- 
ments. 

Oxford  accomplishes  her  character-making  mission  through  her 
most  unique  tutorial  system.  She  has  not  only  twenty-four  college 
Presidents  for  three  thousand  students,  but  the  same  increased 
ratio  of  masters  for  each  individual  college.  The  tutor  is  the  center 
for  conveying  personal  influence  through  dose  contact  between 
pupils  as  well  as  between  teachers  and  pupils.  Oxford  wotild  say 
to  America  and  Germany  with  their  big  lecture  rooms,  crowded  with 
students  whom  the  lecturer  cannot  know  even  by  name,  "If  you 
would  make  men  of  yotu*  students,  secture  more  teachers  and  make 
smaller  classes!"  This  familiar  and  patriarchial  policy  has  given 
Oxford  a  peculiar  place  in  the  university  world.  As  a  system  for 
making  men,  it  has  worked. 


OUTWITTED 


He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win: 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in. 

Edward  Markham's 
''The  Shoes  of  Happiness." 
Doubleday  Page  &  Go. 


Co-operative  Agricultural  Extension  Work  in 
New  Hampshire 

THE  SMITH-LEVER  FUND 

By  J.  C.  Kendall,  Director 

NoU. — In  response  to  our  Utters  of  inquiry  tmtck  interesting  informa- 
tion has  come  to  us  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Lever  law  in  various  States.  That  the  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  agriadtural  extension  work  are  already  producing  the  desired 
results  is  conclusively  shown  by  reports  from  many  state  directors.  As 
an  example  of  the  work  done  and  the  methods  employed  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  following  account  from  New  Hampshire. — Ed. 

UNDER  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  8, 
1914,  New  Hampshire,  the  same  as  every  other  state,  is  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  federal  government  for  supple- 
mentii^  and  strengthening  the  extension  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  several  states,  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2,  1862,  in  developing  demonstraticm  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  f  10,000  each  state  is  to 
share  in  increased  allotments  for  seven  years  in  the  proportion  which 
the  rural  population  of  each  state  is  to  the  total  rural  populatjon  of  all 
the  states  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding  federal  census  pro- 
vided the  state  shall  appropriate  an  equal  sum.  If  New  Hampslure 
fulfills  her  part  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-I^ver  law, 
the  State  will  receive  in  1922  and  i923andthereafter,&om  the  federal 
government  annually  the  sum  of  $24,572  for  conducting  co-operative 
demonstration  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

This  finntifHgl  assistance  from  the  federal  government  comin] 
New  Hampshire  as  it  does  at  a  time  vhea  state  and  other  funds 
inadequate  for  meeting  the  demands  which  are  constantly  being  u 
upon  the  college,  win  make  it  possible  fm-  the  extendon  servio 
strengthen  and  develop  its  work  along  all  lines  and  inject  new  life 
every  branch  of  the  service. 
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The  organization  of  distinct  departments  or  divisions  of  extension 
service  in  connection  with  our  state  colleges  and  universities  gives 
recognition  and  standing  to  the  three-fold  function  (teaching  resident 
students;  conducting  investigations;  and  carrying  information  and 
assistance  from  the  college  and  station  into  all  parts  of  the  state,  or 
extension  activities)  of  the  Institution  and  is  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  experiment  stations  to  carry 
on  general  miscellaneous  demonstrations  under  the  guise  of  research. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  our  experiment  st^ltions,  before  the  work  was 
clearly  defined,  they  were  practically  compelled  by  popular  demand 
to  engage  in  demonstration  work. 

The  extension  service  with  its  own  corps  of  men  will  relieve  the  col- 
l^;e  teaching  staff  and  station  workers  from  much  of  the  miscellaneous 
extension  work  which  they,  of  necessity,  have  been  compelled  to  carry 
on  in  the  past. 

This  new  organization  will  permit  the  selection  and  assigning  of 
such  duties  to  the  individual  as  he  seems  best  fitted  to  perform,  which 
will  work  for  efficiency  in  all  three  departments  or  divisions.  We  have 
the  Smith-Lever  law  to  thank  for  hastening  the  time  of  bringing  these 
things  to  pass. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  created  a  committee 
known  as  the  States  Relations  Committee  to  take  charge  of  and  co- 
operate with  the  several  states  in  canying  out  the  prov^ions  of  the 
Smith-Lever  law.  Having  the  extension  work  of  each  state  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  States  Relations  Committee  will  be  a  very  potent  factor 
in  tmifying  and  strengthening  the  extension  work  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  starting  the  co-operative  extension  work  in  New  Hampshire 
it  has  been  the  plan: 

First,  to  perfect  an  efficient  organization  through  which  to  work; 

Second,  to  recognize  and  attempt  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  agriculture  in  the  state  and  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  needs  for  assistance  in  home  economics. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  general  scheme  and  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  entered  into  with  the  States  Relations  Committee 
whereby  all  extension  work  conducted  with  Smith-Lever  f tmds  should 
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be  by  projects  first  submitted  to  them  for  approval,  the  following 
seven  projects  were  agreed  upon: 

Project  Number  i — Organization  of  Co-operative  Agricultural 

Extension  Work 
Project  Number  2 — County  Agricultural  Agents 
Project  Number  3 — Extension  Instruction — ^Home  Economics 
Project  Number  4 — Dairy  Cow  Test  Associations 
Project  Number  5 — Orchard  Demonstrations 
Project  Number  6 — ^Movable  Schools 
Project  Number  7 — Demonstrations  in  Vegetable  Gardening 

Project  Number  i:  Organization  of  Co-operative  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Work. 

Project  number  i  has  to  do  with  the  general  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  extension  work  conducted  with  Smith-Lever  funds. 
Project  Number  2:  County  Agricultural  Agents. 

Emphasis  has  been  given  to  county  agricultural  agent  work  be- 
cause it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  by  having  an 
extension  representative  located  in  each  coimty,  it  makes  the  most 
efficient  organization  within  a  state  for  conducting  the  extension 
activities. 

The  ooimty  agent  movement  serves  also  as  an  important  means  by 
which  the  extension  service  of  the  coU^e  may  enter  into  co-operative 
agreements  with  the  County  Farmers'  Association  and  with  the  Office 
of  Farmers  Co-operative  Demonstrations  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  a  new  office  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
itomediate  charge  of  county  agent  work  in  the  northern  and  western 
states. 

For  financial  reasons  the  county  agent  movement  through  the  plan 
of  co-operation  dted  above  makes  available  four  dollars  for  every  one 
dollar  of  Smith-Lever  funds  expended  in  the  county,  which,  in  view 
of  the  unquestioned  value  of  county  agent  work,  commends  this 
line  of  the  extension  service. 

We  have  five  counties  organized  at  present  and  as  fast  as  other 
counties  can  be  organized  it  is  planned  to  appoint  other  coimty  agents 
until  there  is  an  agent  in  each  county  in  the  State. 

A  state  leader  of  coimty  agent  work  has  been  appointed  to  take 
itomediate  chaige  of  the  work.  The  state  leader  is  employed  jointly 
and  represents  the  extension  service  of  the  college  and  the  office  of 
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Fanners  Co-operative  Demonstration  Work  in  the  Northern  and  West- 
em  States. 
Project  Number  3:  Extension  Instruction,  Home  Economics. 

The  Smith-Lever  law  makes  provision  for  giving  demonstration 
work  in  home  economics.  In  the  past  the  college  has  received  a 
great  many  requests  for  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  home  econom- 
ics from  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  has  been  possible  to  respond  to  only 
a  few  of  these  requests.  Under  the  present  plan  of  campaign  a  woman 
has  been  employed  to  organize  women's  dubs  in  different  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  instructor  will  give  demonstrations  and  instructions  in  home 
economics  which  will  tend  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  rural  life  and 
help  to  improve  the  healthfulness,  the  social  life,  and  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  farm  homes  of  the  state. 

The  instructor  in  home  economics  plans  to  visit  the  dubs  at  least 
once  a  month  and  whenever  possible  twice  a  month.  Courses  for 
reading  and  study  are  outlined  to  cover  ten  to  twdve  months  and  have 
to  do  with  foods,  household  management,  textiles  and  dothing,  and 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children.  The  meetings  are  hdd  wherever  pos- 
sible in  a  convenient  hall  or  preferably  in  some  house  in  the  com- 
munity. 
Project  Number  4:  Dairy  Cow  Test  Associations. 

There  are  seven  dairy  cow  test  assodations  in  successful  operation 
in  the  state.  These  organizations  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
improving  dairy  conditions.  Through  these  assodations  the  dairy 
farmers  are  enabled  to  weed  out  unprofitable  cows,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  keep  better  stock,  keep  records  of  farming  operations,  and 
to  feed  their  aiiimals  more  judidously  and  economically.  This  work 
reveals  the  truth  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

A  man  is  placed  in  charge  of  dairy  cow  test  assodation  work  in  the 
state  to  assist  in  the  organizing  of  new  assodations,  to  work  with  the 
testers,  to  see  that  they  are  making  the  most  out  of  their  opportuni- 
ties to  be  of  service  to  the  members  of  the  assodations,  and  to  compile 
and  publish  the  results  of  the  work. 
Project  Number  5:  Orchard  Demonstrations. 

New  Hampshire  is  natturally  an  orchard  state  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
interest  being  taken  in  all  forms  of  fruit  growing.  Orchard  culture 
makes  up  an  important  branch  of  the  agricultture  of  the  state. 

In  order  that  the  extension  service  may  be  of  the  greatest  service 
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to  the  fruit  growers  of  New  Hampshire  a  man  has  been  engaged  to  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  orchard  demonstrations  and  to  giving  instructions 
in  fruit  culture. 

Pnming,  spraying,  and  packing  demonstrations  will  be  given  at 
the  proper  season  and  definite  forms  of  orchard  demonstrations  set- 
ting forth  approved  orchard  practices  will  be  carried  bn  in  co-operation 
with  practical  growers  of  the  state.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  these 
demonstration  orchards  from  time  to  time  so  that  results  may  be 
noted. 
Project  Number  6:  Movable  Schools. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  assistance  in  community  improvement 
work  movable  schools  have  been  organized.  This  year  three  general 
t3rpes  of  schools  have  been  held;  a  Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Crops  School, 
an  Orchard  School  and  a  Farm  Dairy  School. 

The  schools  are  held  preferably  in  some  of  the  smaller  nual  com- 
mtmities  as  they  seem  to  be  especially  appreciated  in  such  localities. 
These  schools  last  fotu-  days  and  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
made  just  as  practical  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Wherever  pos- 
sible the  demonstrations  are  given  in  the  field,  the  orchard,  or  in  a 
bcun  in  the  neighborhood.  Twelve  schools  have  been  held  this  winter 
which  have  been  well  attended  and  very  much  appreciated. 

These  movable  schools  o£fer  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
tension service  to  become  acquainted  with  the  communities  and  be  in 
a  position  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  neighborhood  in  many 
ways,  owing  to  the  pleasant  relations  which  have  been  established 
through  the  medium  of  the  schools. 
Project  Number  7:  Demonstrations  in  Vegetable  Gardening. 

Vegetable  gardening  is  a  much  neglected  branch  of  farming  in  New 
Hampshire.  Otu:  manufacturing  cities  in  the  state  create  good  mar- 
kets. At  present  a  large  number  of  the  vegetables  consumed  in  otu: 
cities  are  grown  outside  the  state. 

For  many  reasons  our  market  gardeners  are  not  realizing  from  their 
labors  and  investment  what  they  should.  It  is  with  a  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  some  of  those  engaged  in  growing  vegetables  for  market 
that  an  experienced  and  trained  market  gardener  has  been  employed 
to  work  with  the  market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester, 
Nashua  and  Concord.  The  work  will  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  the 
demonstration  plots  will  be  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  growers 
supplying  vegetables  for  local  markets. 


Woman  and  Education 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  EAST 

SecoND  Papqr 

DURING  long  ages  Eastern  women  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  compelled  to  feel  their  way 
emotionally;  and  their  power  to  feel  thus  became  abnormally  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  their  power  to  judge  or  reason.  The 
woman  of  the  Orient  is  a  woman  swayed  by  emotions,  by  the  heart 
instead  of  by  the  intellect. 

There  is  a  logical  line  of  connection  to  be  traced  among  the 
modem  women  of  the  East.    Her  phases  of  development  have  been 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  influences  to  which  she  has  been  taught  to 
submit  as  a  duty.     Her  religious  sense,  the  strong  spiritual  crav- 
ing that  is  deep  within  the  heart  of  all  women,  has  been  utilized  as 
a  means  of  influencing  her  to  3nield  implicit  obedience  to  her  mankind, 
whether  he  be  father,  brother  or  husband.    She  has  made  him  in  a 
certain  sense  her  God,  and  in  3nielding  all  to  him  she  has  ceased  to 
think  in  the  terms  of  her  own  individuality,  accepting  the  common 
opinion  that  the  Eastern  woman  lives  for  her  home  and  the  amuse- 
ment and  the  advancement  of  the  material  comfort  of  her  husband. 
A  mental  deficiency  bill  was  passed  upon  her  centuri^  ago,  and  the 
laws  command  her  husband  to  keep  her  under  restraint     Her  men 
folks  expect  her  to  be  deficient,  and  have  carefully  guarded  her 
from  opportunities  of  becoming  otherwise.     Her  husband  has  not 
associated  her  with  any  of  his  outside  life,  and  she  has  found  little 
or  nothing  in  his  conversation  to  stimulate  or  to  broaden  her  mind. 
Considering  her  as  a  being  who  only  understands  her  children  and 
the  petty  gossip  of  the  woman's  quarters,  he  has  deprived  her  of 
the  mental  possibilities  which  have  reached  the  men  of  the  East. 
He  has  not  only  tried  to  teach  her  not  to  think  for  herself,  but  the 
Eastern  masculine  has  endeavored  to  make  her  understand  that  she 
cannot  think.     Nor  is  this  tendency  entirely  aboUshed  by  modem 
education.    The  young  girl  fresh  from  her  school  in  Cairo  or  Cal- 
cutta, where  she  has  caught  glimpses  of  a  new  world,  and  where 
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her  brain  has  been  slightly  awakened,  marries  and  goes  into  the 
traditional  home,  where  her  faith  in  herself  is  gradually  diminished 
by  living  constantly  in  the  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  still  rules  so  largely  in  the  woman's  world.  Finally  she 
gives  up  trying,  resigning  herself  to  the  standard  of  the  man-made 
world  in  whidi  she  finds  herself,  and  her  husband  becomes  her 
keeper  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Eastern  woman  naturally  tends  in  this  way  to  lose  her 
self  reliance,  which  she  is  not  allowed  to  exercise.  She  can  decide 
few  matters  for  herself;  even  the  small  details  of  her  daily  life  are 
settled  by  her  husband.  The  effect  is  insidious,  but  none  the  less 
relaxing,  since  the  faculty  of  responsibility,  like  every  other  faculty 
is  strengthened  only  by  exercise,  and  passes  away  with  disuse. 

Can  the  woman  of  the  East  be  awakened  to  an  advanced  de- 
development  without  harm  to  herself?  Within  her  is  found  an 
enormous  amount  of  suppressed  capacity  for  good  and  evil.  This 
suppression  which  has  been  her  cue  for  generations  possesses  great 
dynamic  power.  Force  becomes  dangerous  when  confined;  ^t 
should  be  directed,  and  unless  properly  guided  and  controlled  when 
it  does  burst  forth,  as  it  is  bound  to  do  with  these  women  who  a!re 
becoming  educated  and  learning  their  power,  it  is  likely  to  riot 
widely  with  havoc  for  its  effect.  The  Eastern  woman  who  has 
traded  upon  her  emotional  nature  for  her  livelihood,  who  has  used 
these  same  emotions  to  keep  her  husband  in  a  land  where  divorce  is 
easy  and  where  polygamy  is  practiced  by  many,  may  be  guided 
by  her  feelings  rather  than  her  ixitellect,  using  her  new-fotmd  free- 
dom to  bring  her  lasting  unhappiness  instead  of  the  joy  which  she 
now  believes  is  lying  just  outside  her  doors.  In  India  advance  has 
come  too  rapidly  at  times,  and  the  woman  in  her  desire  to  slavishly 
imitate  her  sisters  from  the  West,  has  shocked  the  conservative 
traditions  of  her  nation,  and  thereby  greatly  retarded  her  cause. 
The  Egyptian  woman  when  in  England  or  France  becomes  almost 
ludicrous  in  her  attempts  to  be  like  the  European  woman,  forgetting 
that  she  lacks  the  foundation  of  the  years  of  freedom  and  equality 
with  men  which  bring  judgment  and  confidence  to  the  woman 
of  the  Western  world. 

The  Woman  of  the  Orient  is  awakening  and  is  setting  herself 
the  task  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done.  How  can  she  remedy 
the  deficiency  of  the  social  life  of  her  land?    The  case  is  not  a  hopeless 
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one  by  any  means,  even  though  her  capacities  and  wonderful  possi- 
bilities have  lain  dormant  for  so  long.    Many  of  these  women  now 
see  the  things  that  are  wrong,  they  see  the  iniquity  of  a  S3rsteni  in 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  chose  their  own  mate,  they  see  the 
oying  wrongs  of  their  marriage  and  divorce  laws  made  for  another 
period  than  the  twentieth  century,  laws  which  do  not  fit  the  present 
conditions,  however  successful  they  may  have  been  in  other  centuries. 
These  women  are  learning  to  respect  themselves,  and  their  position, 
learning  to  appreciate  and  value  the  weight  of  their  majorities,  and 
some  are  having  the  courage  to  speak  out.    These  bolder  ones  are 
being  ptmished  for  their  intrepidity,  but  it  does  not  check  them. 
The  cause  for  which  they  are  working  is  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  possible  with  the  advent  of  education  and  western  in- 
fluences which  are  causing  the  present-day  educated  men  of  the 
Orient  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  education  in  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  as  this  new  order  comes  to  the  land  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Ganges,  the  old-time  woman  who  passed  her  days  lounging 
on  divans,  eating  sweets,  drinking  coffee  and  gossiping  with  ser- 
vants and  friends  as  ignorant  as  herself,  will  pass  away.    The  new 
woman  of  the  East  will  never  be  a  suffragette,  she  will  never  attend 
mass  meetings  nor  carry  baimers  marked,  ''Votes  for  Women"; 
indeed,  it  would  be  as  incongruous  to  think  of  these  sheltered  women 
doing  such  a  thing  as  to  imagine  the  long  row  of  mummies  at  the 
Musetun  of  Cairo  suddenly  starting  a  procession  down  the  long 
aisles  of  the  Musetun.    These  women,  however,  are  setting  up  a 
high  standard  for  themselves,  eager  to  accept  all  the  western  world 
has  to  offer  them  by  way  of  education  and  growth,  while  they  feel 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  attain  the  objects  of  their  new  am- 
bitions. 

In  all  this  change  will  the  Oriental  woman  remain  the  same  as 
regards  the  deepest  things  in  her  nature?  Will  she  keep  her  innate 
sense  of  modesty,  her  womanliness,  her  love  of  home  and  children, 
her  feminine  qualities  which  seem  to  us  of  the  Western  world  al- 
most a  weakness,  but  which  comprise  her  appealing  charm?  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  although  the  woman  of  the  East  may  change 
radically  in  the  outward  expression  of  her  life,  inwardly  she  will 
remain  the  same.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  East- 
em  woman  became  satisfied  with  any  mere  superficial  imitation  of 
her  Western  sisters.    She  would  lose  her  birthright.    She  would 
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lose  the  consummate  opportunity  of  being  an  Oriental  in  an  Ori- 
ental worid,  and  bringing  out  of  her  treasure  things  new  and  old 
for  the  benefit  of  the  women  of  every  race.  Her  message  to  the 
world  of  the  West  in  the  devotion  and  the  keeping  of  tiie  home, 
in  the  loVe  and  pride  of  children,  in  her  self  effacement  for  the  good 
of  the  family,  is  a  high  message,  and  in  no  period  has  it  been  more 
insistently  needed.  It  is  such  contribution  which  the  woman  of 
the  Orient  will  bring  in  return  for  the  education  and  enlightenment 
from  the  Occident. 

If  the  Western  woman  comes  to  the  Oriental  bringing  in  her 
hands  the  fair  gifts  of  intellectual  advancement  and  broadened 
life,  her  Eastern  sister  will  not  be  her  debtor  if  she,  by  example, 
presents  in  return  the  even  more  precious  charms  of  obedience, 
modesty,  and  loyalty,  which  fundamentally  are  the  priceless  jewels 
in  the  crown  of  the  World's  womanhood. 


TEACHER  MERIT 

The  motions  of  teaching  are  not  comparable  to 
the  motions  of  brick  laying.  The  briddayer,  with 
identical  series  of  motions  is  able  to  produce  im- 
mediately the  same  material  results.  The  teacher, 
with  such  an  identical  series  is  confronted  with 
pupil  results,  extremely  variable  and  extremely 
remote.  At  the  outset  we  should  realize  that  in 
teaching  efficiency  we  are  dealing  with  at  least 
three  sets  of  variables — the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and 
the  supervisor.  Any  product  of  their  combination 
is  bound  to  be  a  variable.  Because  of  these  com- 
plicated relations  and  counter-relations,the  problem 
of  a  satisfactory  foundation  for  a  plan  of  determin- 
ing teacher  merit  is  difficult  and  delicate.  The 
literature  of  education  is  rich  with  poetic  analyses 
of  the  ideal  teacher.  This  same  literature  is  sadly 
lacking  in  records  of  the  scientific  weighing  of  the 
real  teacher.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott, 

University  of  Wisconsin 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

TWO  TYPICAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 
The  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys. 

lH£  pleasure  seekers  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  who  turn  their 
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eyes  upward  to  the  ridge  lying  between  the  park  and  the 
Hudson  River,  are  at  once  attracted  by  the  great  stone  building  of 
fire-proof  construction,  occup3ang  the  grounds  each  comprising  ten 
acres  and  securing  one  of  the  finest  views  up  the  valley  to  be  had 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  greater  dty.  The  new  building  which  was 
opened  last  autunm  is  equipped  with  every  modem  device  for  effec- 
tive work  and  helpful  recreation — ^the  roof,  covered  with  glass  and 
with  side  shades  gives  protection  against  the  weather,  containing 
about  seven  thousand,  five  hundred  square  feet  making  a  roomy 
playground  during  the  winter.  In  the  basement  one  finds  kitdien, 
pantries  and  Itmch  room,  while  the  first  floor  contains  the  main 
play  room. 

This  modem  three-story  building  is  surrounded  by  football 
and  baseball  fields,  eleven  tennis  courts,  running  track  and  facilities 
for  hand-ball  and  basket-ball,  while  the  students  secure  at  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  in  dose  proximity  additional  facilities  for  golfing 
and  skating.  The  unusual  equipment  for  the  recreative  or  the 
educational  play-life  of  the  students  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
overbalance  the  opportunities  for  the  regular  school  work.  But 
when  one  examines  more  dosdy  the  large  study  halls  and  red- 
tation  rooms,  the  chemical  and  phy^cal  laboratories,  the  art  and 
music  rooms,  the  lecture  room  and  the  library  one  finds  reason  for 
the  fact  of  the  popularity  of  the  school  which  aheady  contains  nearly 
its  full  capadty  oi  boys. 

The  headmaster,  Mr.  Virgil  Prettyman,  occupies  a  house  of 
stone,  immediatdy  to  the  east  of  the  main  building  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  boys  in  his  school  resembles  that  to  be  seen 
in  the  large  private  preparatory  schools  of  America.  His  aim,  as 
he  is  wont  to  tell  the  visitor,  is  a  school  of  high  grade  accomplish- 
ment, especially  in  dass-room  work,  and  ndther  he  nor  his  excd- 
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lent  staff  of  instructors  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  boy  who 
is  not  willing  to  work.  "We  have  no  place  for  them  at  Horace 
Mann/'  is  his  statement. 

This  new  equipment  for  one  of  our  best-known  institutions  for 
training  school  boys  has  grown  out  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
established  in  1887  as  a  department  of  Teachers  College,  Coltunbia, 
at  9  University  Place,  New  York.  In  the  year  1894  ^^  school 
opened  in  the  new  building  of  Teachers  College  at  West  120th  Street. 
In  the  year  1901  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everett  Macy  gave  the  Horace 
Mann  building  and  this  building,  through  the  rapid  increase  of 
students  of  both  boys  and  girls  soon  made  necessary  a  larger  accom- 
modation and  it  brought  about  the  separation  of  boys  and  girls  of 
the  school  and  the  establishing  of  the  new  Horace  Mann  School 
for  Boys  at  Riverdale. 

The  curricultun  comprises  six  years  in  this  day  school  and  is 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  enter  both  college  and 
business  industrial  life.  The  first  form  is  composed  of  boy^  from 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  who  have  finished  the  first  course  of 
public  school  or  its  equivalent.  The  school  takes  entire  charge 
and  responsibility  of  the  boy  for  the  day  and  watches  his  recitations, 
his  study  and  play,  returning  him  to  his  home  in  time  for  dinner. 
The  older  boys  are  expected  to  follow  a  regular  schedule  of  home 
study  five  nights  in  the  week.  A  restaurant  is  supplied  where  the 
boy^  may  secure  their  lunches,  and  frequent  receptions,  entertain- 
ments and  debates  frequently  bring  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
students. 

The  systematic  character  of  this  institution  is  at  once  seen.  A 
report  on  the  work  and  condition  of  each  student  is  sent  to  the 
parents  four  times  during  the  year.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary,  this 
report  is  sent  more  frequently  and  the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
is  secured  when  necessary  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  fact  that  Horace  Mann  is  now  a  day  school  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  boys  living  in  New  York  and  vicinity  to  secure  their  board 
and  training  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  at  some  of  the  larger  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  tuition  fees  are  as  follows:  First  and  Sec- 
ond Forms,  $250;  Third  and  Fourth,  $300;  Fifth  and  Sixth,  $350. 
Students  are  required  to  take  the  studies  selected  in  all  of  the  three 
lower  forms  while  in  the  upper  three  forms  the  selection  of  studies 
is  determined  to  a  large  degree  by  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments. 
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Among  the  student  organizations  which  have  a  popular  hold 
upon  the  youth  are  the  Horace  Mann  Debating  Society,  the  Horace 
Mann  Orchestra  and  the  Horace  Mann  Record. 

The  school  is  a  fit  representative  of  the  genius  of  Americans 
for  effective  and  systematic  organization.  The  visitor  is  also  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  ideals  of  the  institution  are  as  high 
as  the  equipment  is  unusual.  The  motto  of  the  pupils  was  given  by 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler:  'Tatience  to  be  thorough,  a 
concentration  to  understand,  and  the  persistence  to  grasp  and  to 
apply." 

Peddie  Institute. 

A  quite  different,  but  not  less  efficient,  preparatory  school  for 
American  boys  is  the  one  situated  at  Hightstown,  New  Jersey, 
The  Peddie  Institute,  which  has  seen  during  the  past  few  years  a 
notable  advance  both  in  the  building  equipment  and  the  number 
of  students. 

Headmaster  Roger  W.  Swetland  is  building  here  one  of  the 
great  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  it  was  decided  to  change  the  educational  character  of  this 
institution  and  since  that  time  it  has  seemed  to  take 
on  new  life  and  distinctive  character  as  a  boys'  school.  Already  the 
school  names  among  its  alumni  many  leading  public  men,  the  recent 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  being  a  graduate  of  Peddie.  The  escpenses 
at  Peddie  are  from  $450  to  $550  a  year,  which  includes,  of  course, 
all  the  living  conditions  as  well  as  tuition  aAd  Peddie  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  institutions  of  America  which  has  seen  a  decided 
increase  in  the  ntunber  of  students  during  the  past  season  of  some- 
what depressed  financial  conditions.  The  ntunber  of  students  at 
present  is  325.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  their  health  and  a 
goodly  number  of  scholarships  are  also  provided.  The  course  is 
a  provided  one  and  qualifies  a  large  corps  of  bo3rs  each  year  for 
college.  The  grade  of  the  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent  is  the  minimtun  standing  for  passing  or  continuing  in 
any  subject.  The  institution  will  compare  well  with  certain  so- 
called  colleges  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  its  corps  of  ex- 
cellent instructors  as  to  classical,  philosophical  and  English  courses, 
while  the  equipment  for  out-of-door  life  and  social  advantages, 
together  with  a  list  of  notable  lecturers  who  from  time  to   time 
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visit  the  institution,  distinguishes  Peddie  Institute  as  one  of  the 
institutions  quite  certain  to  take  a  large  place  in  the  moulding  of 
yotmg  Americans. 


The  passage  by  the  New  York  State  Senate  on  April  21  of  the 
bill  providing  for  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  in  public 
schools,  is  significant  not  only  to  the  teachers  and  students,  but 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  American  youth.  The  passing  vote 
on  the  bill  was  twenty-seven  to  eighteen  and  the  discussion  and 
opposition  which  the  bill  aroused  revealed  the  extended  interest  in 
the  subject.  The  amended  bill  which  was  passed  was  a  permissive 
measure  and  provides  for  censorship  by  the  Regents.  To  the  large 
ntunber  of  persons  who  believe  that  the  Bible  has  been  neglected  as  a 
piece  of  great  literature  in  our  schools  this  event  will  afford  encour- 
agement, and  thete  is  also  indication  that  it  wUl  lead  to  the  pres- 
entation of  similar  bills  in  other  states. 


Dr.  Edward  Kidder  Graham  was  inducted  into  the  Presidency 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  April  21.  The  gathering 
was  a  notable  one,  the  messages  of  the  occasion  being  presented  by 
Presidents  Lowell  of  Hsi'rvard,  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Alder- 
man of  Virginia  and  Dr.  John  Finley  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  University  stands  out  with  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Vanderbilt  University  as  an  institution  furnishing 
ideals  and  methods  of  higher  training  for  the  entire  South.  It  is 
one  htmdred  and  twenty-one  years  old  and  its  student  body  now 
ntunbers  one  thousand,  twenty-two. 


An  English  educator  has  given  the  following  definition  of  the 
various  grades  of  education  : 

"Primary  education  is  learning  to  do  what  you  do  not  like. 
How  long?    All  your  life." 

"Secondary  education  is  taking  traditional  classics  and  looking 
as  though  you  liked  it." 

"Higher  education  is  learning  to  live." 
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The  educational  world  win  fed  deeply  its  loss  in  the  death  of 
Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbuiy,  professor  emeritus  of  English  in 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University.  Professor  Lounsbury, 
who  died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  gave  his  entire  long  life  to 
literary  work  and  teaching.  Among  the  services  rendered  to  the 
educational  world  are  his  contribution  to  the  simplification  of  Bnglish 
spelling,  his  assistant  editorship  of  "Appleton's  Encyclopedia" 
and  his  authorship  of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  Studies 
in  Chaucer  and  a  half  dozen  other  important  books,  together  with 
his  editorship  of  the  complete  works  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Professor  Lounsbury  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  his  name  is  also  found  in  connection  with 
many  organizations  whose  object  it  is  to  bring  literature  and  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  type  into  the  realm  of  daily  life. 


The  Imperial  edict  of  education  quoted  and  printed  in  mottoes 
throughout  Japanese  educational  institutions  reads:  "Seek  knowl- 
edge wherever  it  may  be  found  throughout  the  world."  One  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  influence  of  this  simple  sentence  coming 
from  the  highest  authority  Japanese  in  its  influence  toward  open- 
mindedness  among  the  bigoted  classes  of  the  Sun  Rise  Kindgom. 


The  following  words  of  Emerson,  htmg  above  the  training  quarters 
of  a  football  contingency  in  a  Western  Coll^^e,  are  suggestive  at  least 
of  one  physical  director's  idea  as  to  the  necessity  of  discipline  of 
the  will  and  inclination  of  self-control  in  games: 

"Unless  to  thought  is  added  will, 
Apollo  is  an  imbecile." 


Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

THIS  June  issue  appears  too  late  for  practical  use  in  the  Schools 
of  suggestions  that  were  planned  for  presentation  in  the  May 
ntunber  and  omitted  for  the  reasons  stated  in  that  issue. 

It  is  better  that  this  material  be  reserved  for  the  fall  issues  when 
its  appearance  wiU  coincide  with  renewal  of  the  work  in  the  classes. 

At  this  time  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year  will  help 
those  who  have  felt  they  were  perhaps  working  alone,  to  grasp  the 
wonderful  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  nation-wide  use 
of  this  tmpurchasable,  helpful,  teaching  machine;  this '  "typewriter" 
for  recording  on  the  pupil's  brains  clearer  impressions  with  less 
trouble  in  shorter  time. 

The  beginning,  as  the  users  of  our  Model  Store  know,  was  in 
England,  in  a  large  school,  where  time  was  at  a  premium. 

The  originator  tried  cardboard  squares  marked  "tea,"  "coffee," 
etc.,  seeking  to  get  the  children  as  absorbed  as  they  are  in  pla3dng 
store  out  of  school  with  mere  sticks  and  stones. 

It  didn't  really  work.  Even  the  youngsters  expected  more  of 
grown-up  folks  in  a  real  school,  and  the  higher  grade  scholars  felt 
foolish  about  it. 

Boxes  of  all  kinds  were  then  ticketed  and  displayed,  and  the 
germ  of  the  idea  began  to  show  itself,  but  too  much  was  lacking. 

Actual  packets  were  then  brought  from  home  kitchens,  and 
real  interest  with  genuine  gain  in  school  work  began. 

Still  it  was  not  enough.  The  boxes  had  been  soiled  with  con- 
tents, broken  in  opening,  and  not  enough  of  any  one  kind  could  be 
seciu-ed  to  demonstrate  many  useful  feattu-es  of  arithmetic  and 
domestic  economy. 

Organized  work  to  secure  the  right  number  of  fresh  undamaged 
boxes,  of  the  right  shapes  to  demonstrate  each  step  in  arithmetic  was 
then  undertaken  and  the  first  real  "School  Shop"  came  into  existence. 

The  children  were  fascinated.  Work  became  play.  Hard  prob- 
lems became  easy  puzzles,  great  fun,  and  soon  solved. 

6ai 
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Through  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  a  way  had  been  found  to  their 
restless  little  brains,  and  knowledge  flowed  in  without  meeting  the 
resistance  of  dullness,  inattention  or  itentional  shirking. 

Thousands  of  schools  applied  to  this  clever  educator  for  the 
benefits  of  his  original  plan.  Months  passed  into  years  and  ex- 
perience accumulated,  cutting  out  time  loss  here,  adding  new  lessons 
there,  improving  and  pruning  the  work  until  the  practical  results 
were  attained  which  we  secured  for  the  benefit  of  America's  schools. 

Possessing  this  to  start  with,  success  in  America  seemed  assured. 
A  year  ago  we  began  it.  Our  anticipations  have  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  The  Model  Stores  have  proved  their  worth  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Many  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  have  been  supplied  with 
Model  Stores. 

Reports  of  the  work  breathing  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction  in 
every  line  potu^d  in  upon  us.  It  will  take  all  summer  to  digest 
the  results  and  supply  all  with  the  best  from  each  for  use  next  year. 
Nine — ^year  nine  grade  schools,  eight  year — sixteen  grade  schools,  nine 
year — eighteen  grade  schools,  primary  and  grammar  schools,  classes 
for  rapid  advancement  and  classes  for  defectives  have  all  found 
help  through  our  instructions  with  our  store. 

The  questions  that  come  to  mind  when  the  work  is  first  con- 
sidered have  all  been  answered  in  favor  of  using  the  store,  owing 
to  the  care  we  have  taken  to  make  the  store  not  only  available 
(since  the  essential  materials  are  unpurchasable)  but  acceptable 
for  educational  use. 

A  friend  much  interested  in  the  method  gives  us  the  following 
estimate  of  its  value  in  the  department  of  arithmetic: 

The  Beowulf  of  Arithmetic. 

Like  the  hero  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  who  banished  the 
monster  Grendel  to  die  in  the  fens,  the  "Store"  has  robbed  arith- 
metic of  its  traditional  terrors.  Nary  a  boy  of  us  has  grown  to 
manhood  without  spending  a  portion  of  our  playtime  at  "keeping 
store."  While  store  keeping  has  been  numbered  among  otu-  joys, 
conventional  arithmetic  has  bristled  with  trouble.  Could  we  have 
blended  the  play  with  the  work  we  might  have  taken  otu-  arith- 
metic with  Jess  trepidation  and  with  more  profit. 

Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Teachers' 
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College,  Columbia  University,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  on  "Applied  Problems  in  Arithmetic" 
designates  four  kinds  of  problems,  viz:  isolated,  group,  narrative 
and  real  situation  problems.  His  criticism  of  the  first  is  that  it  is  in 
no  true  sense  of  the  word  concrete.  Of  the  second  he  declares  that 
it  is  more  artificial  than  the  first,  the  child  soon  wearying  of  examples 
all  dealing  with  a  subject  in  which  he  has  no  natural  interest.  The 
narrative  form  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  group  plan  with 
the  added  difficulty  that  one  error  persists  through  all  the  rest  of 
the  work  thus  vitiating  it  to  the  discouragement  of  pupil  and  teacher 
alike.  As  to  the  fourth  or  real  situation  problem  Dr.  Smith  declares 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  up  sets  of  this  kind  so  that 
they  may  seem  any  more  real  than  the  isolated  problem.  The 
time  required  to  make  up  a  satisfactory  set  of  such  problems  is 
practically  prohibitive.  Bringing  the  test  of  these  criticisms  to 
bear  on  the  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  we  find  that  not  one  of 
them  is  applicable.  The  teaching  is  concrete  and  real  in  the  truest 
sense,  the  child's  natural  interest  is  maintained  throughout,  the 
errors  are  quickly  detected  and  corrected  without  vitiating  the 
work,  and  problems  innumerable  actually  formulate  themselves. 

The  simplest  forms  of  number  work  are  capable  of  attractive 
illustration,  while  the  fundamental  processes  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  are  easily  comprehended.  Fac- 
toring, fractions,  denominate  ntunbers,  percentage,  discount,  etc. 
are  studied  in  the  various  transactions  carried  on  by  the  pseudo- 
merchants  and  their  patrons.  Mensuration  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  use  of  the  cartons  with  their  various  sizes  and  shapes.  So 
it  would  seem  that  as  an  effective  machine  for  the  illustrating,  em- 
phasizing, and  popularizing  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  the  "Model- 
Store"  is  bound  to  be  successful.  Cases  could  be  dted  where  chil- 
dren considered  very  backward  and  well  nigh  hopeless  have  been 
awakened  to  a  quick  understanding  of  the  subject  by  this  method. 
In  classes  for  defective  children  much  can  be  done  to  interest  and 
to  help  the  handicapped  pupils,  while  the  brightest  boy  in  the  school 
will  find  his  progress  accelerated. 

So  Grendel  has  been  vanquished. 

Nearly  two  million  children  have  gained  by  this  work.  Per- 
haps thirty  thousand  teachers  have  had  opportunity  to  lighten 
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their  labor  and  turn  out  a  higher  percentage  of  graduates  from 
their  classes. 

Whole  classes  have  been  found  ready  for  June  examinations  in 
April — all  able  to  pass — the  dull  and  backward,  the  inattentive,  the 
careless  abreast  of  the  bright  and  diligent.  In  most  cases  if  not  all, 
it  never  happened  before.  But  it  can  happen  again,  and  in  yowr 
case  too. 

All  over  the  country  teachers  are  being  trained  in  this  work; 
teachers  who  will  never  experience  some  of  the  discouragements 
their  predecessors  have  endured. 

The  users  of  the  Model  Store  get  some  of  their  vacation  between 
September  and  June. 


Department  of  Literature 

I.    BOOK  MENTION 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  By  Schmucker  Sadtler,  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.    $1.75  net. 

Dr.  Samuel  Schmucker  Sadtler  has  contributed  in  the  book 
"Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things"  something  really  worth  while  for 
school  pupils  and  also  for  students  of  older  growth.  He  has  taken  up 
in  this  book  the  subject  of  universal  interest  in  a  non-technical  way 
and  has  associated  chemistry  with  the  simple  everyday  things  of 
life  such  as  the  blue  sky,  illuminating  gas,  sources  of  heat,  tempera- 
ture, ventilation,  water,  metals,  soil  and  its  conservation,  foods, 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  body.  The  first  chapter  is  an  intro- 
duction in  elementary  chemistry,  and  the  book  is  capable  of  giving 
the  reader  a  good  working  knowledge  of  that  which  its  title  signifies, 
the  "Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things."  The  illustrations  add  greatly 
to  the  illumination  of  the  material,  and  the  style  in  which  the  book 
is  written  is  dear  and  direct.  The  book  would  be  an  admirable 
attendant  of  a  vacation  in  the  country  as  it  furnishes  a  guide  to  the 
understanding   of   nature   in   its   various   forms. 

Play  in  Education.  By  Joseph  Lee.  Macmillan  Company,  1915, 
$1.50. 
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Another  admirable  book  on  play  with  its  varied  and  vital  rami- 
fications comes  to  our  desk  from  the  firm  of  Macmillan.  This 
book  is  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  and  purports  in  its  introduction  "to 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  child."  Mr.  Lee  takes  the  position 
that  grown  people  usually  consider  "child's  play"  a  very  easy  matter 
while  to  the  child  it  is  the  most  important  thing  in  his  life.  It  is 
in  fact,  the  only  real  life  in  which  he  is  interested  during  a  certain 
stage  of  the  human  career.  It  is  in  the  field  of  play  and  games 
almost  solely  that  the  character  and  mind  of  the  child  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

The  book  follows  the  child  by  the  sequence  of  age  and  the  titles 
are  significant  of  the  evolution  of  the  story,  The  Baby  Age  (from 
one  to  three).  The  Dramatic  Age  (from  three  to  six),  The  Big  Injun 
Age  (from  six  to  eleven).  The  Age  of  Loyalty  (from  eleven  to  four- 
teen). 

The  book  is  written  with  a  human  touch  and  its  progress  as  a 
real  story  is  fascinating. 

Natural  Education.    By  Winifred  Sackville  Stoner.    Price  $1.00 

net.    The  Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 

By  incorporating  subjects  of  educational  value  and  permanent 
interest  into  the  play  life  of  the  child  the  foundations  of  useful 
knowledge  may  be  planted  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  individual's 
career.  We  surmise  that  a  song  about  Christopher  Coltunbus 
could  be  made  equally  as  fascinating  to  the  child  mind  as  one  about 
Old  Mother  Hubbard.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  temp- 
erament and  ability  of  the  mother,  the  child's  first  teacher  and 
companion.  In  Mrs.  Winifred  SackvUle  Stoner  we  have  an  example 
of  energetic  and  highly-intelligent  mothercraft.  In  Winifred  Sack- 
viUe  Stoner,  Jr.  we* have  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  possibilities  of 
childhood  under  the  expert  direction  of  such  a  mother.  Those 
who  have  seen  Mrs.  Stoner  and  her  accomplished  young  daughter 
need  no  further  recommendation  for  Natural  Education.  This 
book,  one  of  the  Childhood  and  Youth  Series,  edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea, 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  educational  records  since  Rosseau's 
Emile.  In  Miss  Winifred,  the  actual,  we  have  more  thaji  a  reali- 
zation of  Emile,  the  mythical.  A  group  of  mothers  like  Mrs.  Stoner 
would  soon  revolutionize  educational  methods. 
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Particeps  Criminis,  The  Story  of  a  California  Rabbit  Drive, 
by  Ervin  S.  Chapman.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

Suplee's  Trench  on  Words,  by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench, 
D.D.,  and  Thomas  D.  Suplee.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Poultry  Keeping,  by  Henry  R.  Lewis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Methods  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  by  £.  L. 
Kemp.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Fairy  Plays  for  Children,  by  Mabel  R.  Goodlander.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.    Price  40c 

Specimen  Letters,  by  Albert  S.  Cook  and  Allen  R.  Benham. 
Ginn  &  Co.    Price  35c. 

Vingt  ans  Apres,  par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Edited  with  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  O.  B.  Super.    Ginn    Company.    Price  60c. 

Carranza  and  Mexico,  by  Carlo  de  Fornaro.  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley,  Publisher.    New  York.    Price  $1.25. 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies  in  Holland,  by  Eulalie  Osgood 
Grover-Rand,  McNally  &  Co.    Price  50c. 

A  New  Correlation.  Issued  by  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  "The  Victor 
in  the  Schools"  correlates  music  with  the  entire  curriculum. 

A  Class  Room  Logic,  by  George  Hastings  McNair,  Ph.D. 
The  Ethlas  Press,  Nyack,  New  York. 

Everyday  Pedagogy,  by  Lillian  I.  Lincoln.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 

Indian  Legends,  by  Marion  Foster  Washburne.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally &  Co.    Price  45c. 

The  True  Literary  Wall  Map  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Blanche 
L.  True.  Size  46"  x66''.  Mounted  on  cloth  with  molding  at  top 
and  bottom.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.    Price  $6.25. 

(For  classes  in  English  Literature  and  History  this  map  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  benefit.  The  value  of  auxiliary  geographic 
teaching  is  tmquestioned.  The  map  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
cartographer's  art.) 
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III.    LITERARY  SNAP-SHOTS 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Says  The  Bookman:  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  mem- 
ories roused  by  the  death  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  concerns  the 
pictures  he  and  George  Wharton  Edwards  drew  thirty  years  ago 
for  an  iUustrated  edition  of  Oliver  Wendell  [Holmes's  poem — "The 
Last  Leaf."  The  poem  was  a  favorite  with  both  artists,  and  when 
their  idea  of  illustrating  it  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Holmes  and  his 
publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  it  was  speedily  accepted.  The 
interpretative  decorations  in  sharp  black  and  white  and  the  por- 
trature  of  the  old  man,  with  "his  old  three-cornered  hat,  and  his 
breeches,  and  all  that,"  were  done  by  Mr.  Edwards,  while  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  setting  and  the  suggestions  of  the  seasons  from 
spring  to  winter  are  embodied  in  the  landscape  drawings  by  Mr. 
Smith.  Reading  "The  Last  Leaf,"  reproduced  in  this  edition  in 
fac-simile  of  Dr.  Holmes's  writing,  one  cannot  but  think  how  tri- 
umphantly Mr.  Smith  in  his  own  life  refuted  the  pathetic  picture 
in  the  poem: 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets, 
Sad    and    wan, 

And   he   shakes  his  feeble   head. 
That   it   seems   as   if   he   said. 
They    are    gone." 

Not  SO  with  Hopkinson  Smith.    Seventy-seven  years  old  when 

he  died;  it  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  last  illness  that  he  was  in 

Boston.    Coming   unannounced,   though   not  une3cpected,    to   the 

offices  of  his  first  publishers,  he  said  to  the  boy  who  greeted  him 

when  he  entered,  "You  tell  Mr.  Mifflin  there's  a  tramp  here  from 

New  York  who  would  like  to  see  him." 

******* 

American  Literature  Through  Illustrative  Readings:  This  vol- 
ume, intended  as  a  handbook  for  high  school  students  of  American 
Literature  gives  a  fair  view  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
done  in  the  domain  of  American  letters.  The  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late, through  further  reading  the  appreciation  of  Ainerican  authors. 
It  is  representative  of  the  periods  and  the  personalities  in  our  lit- 
erary development.  A  relatively  laige  space  is  given  to  living 
writers.    This  is  a  work  that  all  teachers  of  literature  will  be  glad 
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to  possess. — (American  Literature  Through  Illustrative 

By  Sarah  £.  Simons.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

***** 

Atnerican  Literature  For  Secondary  Schools:  This  book  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  use  in  secondary  schools  where  such  a  survey 
is  offered  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  course.  It  gives  rela- 
tively few  dates  or  unessential  biographical  facts,  and  only  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  formal  criticism;  but  it  aims  to  show  the  continuous 
growth  and  development  of  American  Uterature,  to  point  out  its 
connection  with  American  history  which  the  student  already  knows, 
and  to  discuss  in  their  proper  relationships  those  authors  with 
whom  an  American  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  an  ac- 
quaintance. This«volume  will  be  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  ele- 
mentary teacher. — (American  Literature  For  Secondary   Schools. 

By  WiUiam  B.  Cairns,  Ph.  D.    The  Macmillan  Co.) 

***** 

The  Girl  and  Her  Chance:    This  work  is  a  study  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  a  young  girl  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age,  in  New  York  City.    The  readers  will  find  here  a  careful 
statement  of  facts  collected  from  persons  who  have  wide  and  long- 
continued  experience  with   the  working  girl.    The  more  we  leam 
about  the  life  of  the  industrial  family,  and  especially  about  the 
young  girl  who  has  suddenly  emerged  from  the  protection  of  family 
life  into  the  confusion  of  modem  industrialism,  the  more  obvious 
does  it  become  that  two  great  changes  must  take  place  and  are 
taking  place;  first  the  humanizing  of  industry  and  second  the  freeing 
of  the  woman  that  she  may  become  the  master  of  her  own  life. 
Self  mastery  comes  to  some  through  religion,  to  others  through  the 
interlocking  necessities  and  mutual  aid  of  family  life.    These  are 
in  brief    the  matters  considered  in  this  Httle  volume. — (The  Girl 
and   Her   Chance.    By   Harriet   McDoual   Daniels.    Fleming   H. 

Revell  Co.) 

***** 

The  Squirrel's  Pilgrim's  Progress:  This  is  a  most  ingenious  and 
happy  story— one  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  young  folk  and  teach 
many  a  needed  lesson.  The  progress  of  the  Little  Red  Squirrel, 
the  Saucy  Chipmunk  and  other  small  animab  in  the  school  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Hare,  and  of  which  Mr.  Owl  is  a  director,  will  both 
delight  and  instruct.  An  excellent  child's  language  book  in  story 
form. — (The  Squirrel's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  J.  D.  Williams. 
Liard  &  Lee,  Publ.) 
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UNUSUAL   NEW  BOOKS 


COE  &  CHRISTIE'S  STORY  HOUR  READERS 

One  or  Two  Books  for  Each  Year 
Perception  Cards  and  Teacher's  Manual 

Basic  readers,  on  the  "story"  method,  in  which  a  jingle  is  followed  by  a  complete 
story,  brimming  over  with  interest,  humor  and  action,  and  well  adapted  for 
dramatization.  The  child's  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  thought  and  he 
learns  to  read,  therefore,  with  good  natural  expression.  The  complete  system  oi 
phonetics  is  adapted  to  the  reading  material.  The  illustrations  are  unusually 
attractive  and  abundant. 

PERRY  &  PRICE'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

First  Book—  1 492- 1 763  (for  Fifth  Grade)  80.60 

Second  Book— i  763  to  Present  Time  (for  Sixth  Grade)     -60 

Wholly  unlike  any  other  books  for  first-cycle  study.  Only  the  chief  events  are 
given,  and  these  are  presented  in  a  lively,  stirring  narrative,  full  of  human  interest, 
and  giving  a  background  for  later  intensive  reading  and  study.  The  style  is  ven' 
dramatic,  and  each  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  color  picture  which  excites  the 
child's  curiosity. 

OVERTON'S  HYOIENE  SERIES 

Personai  Hygiene  (for  the  Lower  Grammar  Grades)     $0.40 
General  Hygiene  (for  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades)  -^^ 

Books  which  combine  the  advice  of  a  friendly,  commonsense  doctor  and  the 
broader  scientific  point  of  view  of  a  State  sanitary  officer — ^both  of  which  ^ 
Overton  is.  In  the  present  general  movement  toward  better  public,  as  well  as 
private  health,  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders. 

HARVEY'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

First  Book  (for  2d,  3d  and  4th  Schooi  Years)  80.26 

Second  Book  (for  6th,  6th,  7thland  8th  Schooi  Years)     -6^ 

Unusually  practical  books  filled  with  prevocational  problems  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  manual  training  and  the  household  arts.  They  teach  the  pupi^ 
to  interpret  and  analyze  problems  correctly,  and  train  him  to  be  accurate  ana 
quick  in  handling  numbers. 
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REGENT  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


'S  PANTOMIME  PRIMER  24  cents 

First  Tear 

This  uniquely  illustrated  primer  teaches  children  to  read  by  the 
dramatic  method.  The  method  of  presentation  is  simple.  First  the 
children  memorize  a  short  nursery  rhyme,  learning  the  words  by  sight. 
Then  they  read  aloud  the  simple  directions  for  acting  and  take  parts 
as  directed.  And  finally  they  perform  the  actions  of  the  rhymes 
without  speaking.  Twenty-five  rhymes  that  every  child  should  know 
are  memorized,  and  over  200  common  words  are  made  familiar  to  the 
pupils.     The  book  is  filled  with  striking  silhouettes. 

SKINNER'S    DRAMATIC     STORIES     FOR     READING    AND 
ACTING  S6  cents 

Third   Tear 

In  this  supplementary  reader  each  of  the  stories  has  unusual 
dramatic  qualities,  and  may  be  turned  into  a  littie  play  for  acting. 
They  are  uniformly  short.  Some  of  the  stories  are  well-known  school- 
book  classics  in  new  dress,  but  most  of  them  are  new.  They  include 
fairy  tales,  folk  tales,  stories  of  child  life,  nature  stories,  etc.,  in  wide 
variety.  Originally  the  work  of  many  writers,  they  are  as  varied  in 
style  as  in  subject-matter,  but  they  have  here  been  happily  harmon- 
ized and  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  young  pupils. 

WILKINS'S  THE  WEAVER'S  CHILDREN  86  oentB 

Fifth  Tear 

This  is  the  true  story  of  two  girls  whose  father,  80  years  ago, 
"moved"  from  place  to  place  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
to  establish  woolen  mills.  Its  interest  lies  in  the  chronicling  of  the 
numerous  Uttie  adventures  and  experiences  which  the  weaver's  children 
had  in  their  travels.  In  a  quaint  but  simple  style  the  young  .reader  of 
'to-day  is  here  told  of  the  way  in  which  his  great  grandparents  lived;  (A 
their  methods  of  travel  by  wagon,  by  steamboat,  by  canal,  ahd  by  th« 
earliest  form  of  railroad  cars;  of  the  schools  they  attended;  and  inci- 
dentally something  vital  about  the  great  national  issues  of  the  times. 

Our  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of  274  volumes  of  Good 
Reading  is  at  your  service.    Have  you  a  copy? 
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JUST    PUBLISHED 

Serl's  Intermediate  Landua^e  Lessons 

By  EMMA  SERL,  Teacher  In  Normal  Training  sSool,  Kaneaa  City,  Missouri 

Price,  66  cents 

Simple  and  practical  lessons  in  English  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  which  will  teach  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  the  Englisli 
language  correctly.  Nature  study  and  observation  lessons  are  used 
as  the  basis  of  much  of  the  instruction.  The  illustrations  consist 
largely  of  reproductions  of  well-known  paintings.  There  are  many 
literature  studies,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose.  The  lessons  in  letter 
writing  are  on  subjects  that  appeal  to  the  child,  and  include  simple 
business  letters.  Both  reproduction  and  original  work  are  used  in  the 
oral  and  written  composition  drill.  Capitalization  and  punctuation 
are  given  careful  treatment.  Many  exercises  to  enlarge  the  pupils' 
vocabulary  are  included,  as  well  as  drill  on  correct  forms  of  speech  and 
words  often  misused.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  atten- 
tion paid  in  the  lessons  to  such  important  civic  subjects  as  the  school. 
the  court,  the  state,  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  and  needed  improve- 
ments  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  NEW  WEBSTER  FOB  SCHOOLS 

Webster's  Elementary-School 


Dictionary 


Price,  OO  cents 

45,000  words  and  phrases  900  illustrations  720  pifc< 

Based  on  the  New  International  Dictionary  and  conforming 

to  the  best  present  usage 

Carefully  planned  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  elementary 
grades  and  other  schools  in  which  etymologies  are  not  taught.  I' 
contains  all  words  found  in  the  school  texts  generally  used,  and 
includes  the  technical  expressions  of  ordinary  business,  and  words  used 
in  the  elementary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  making^ 
word's  meaning  clear  to  immature  minds,  especially  by  the  use  oi 
illustrative  sentences  or  phrases  and  by  discriminating  sjmonynii^^ 
Inflected  forms  are  given  when  irregular. 

Specimen-page  circular  sent  on  request 
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THIS  MONTH 
Rhodes  Scholars  and  Their  Responsibilities 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Coopar 

Conducting  the  Teachers'  Institute 

By  William  A.   McK«ver 


NEXT  MONTH 
The  Intellectual  New  Birth 

By  Charlea  F.  Thwing,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Preaident  of  Weatern  Reacrve  Univeraity 

An  article  that  deserves  reading  with  studious  care  by  every  teacher,  every 
ninister,  every  person  charged  with  the  training  of  young  people. 
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Next  Month 

Next  Month 

DR.  J.  B.  ANCELL 

— 

PRES.  EMERITUS 

WOMEN 

Univ.  of  Michigan 

AND 

Will  Contribute 

EDUCATION 

Article    of    Rare 
Hirtoric  lntere*t 

A  New  Department 
Conducted  by 
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Bible  Study  Text  Books 


For  College  Curriculum  Classes 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  texts 
vhich  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  College  Curriculum  and  Bible,  adopted  at  the 
Cleveland  Convention  of  the  R.  E.  A.  and  fully  outlined  in 
Religious  Education  for  December,  1913. 

NOW  READY 
New  Testament  History    $1.30  net 

By  HARRIS   FRANKLIN    RALL,   President   of   Iliff  School   of 
Theology,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Bible  as  Literature:  An  Introduction    $1.30  net 

By  Professors   IRVING   F.    WOOD  and   ELIHU   GRANT   of 
Smith  College. 

READY  EARLY  IN  191S 
Old  Testament  History 

By  Professor  ISIVIAR  J.  PERITZ,  Syracuse  University. 

IN  PREPARATION 

Ready  at  the  opening  of  the  G>llege  Year  1915-1916 

The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Bible 

By  Professor  THEODORE  G.  SOARES.  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

The  History  and  Principles  of  Religious  Education 

By  Professor  F.  H.  SWIFT,  University  of  Minnesota. 
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I  Woodrow  Wilson 

=  Scholarship  lurking  in  classic  shades  is  preeminently  respectable. 

I  Scholarship  vitalized  into  literature  is  a  fountain  of  living  water.    Schol- 

I  arship  in  the  realm  of  practical  politics  is  a  stabilizing  force.    Scholar- 

=  ship  in  positions  of  supreme  responsibility  and  public  trust  is  a  national 

=  asset.     The  fruits  of  culture  are  equipoise,  understanding ^  patience. 

I  courage,  conviction^  penetration  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  high  ideals. 

=  These  are  the  qualities  that  determine  greatness.     In  times  of  crises  they 

g  shine  like  stars  in  the  blue. 

=  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  scholar^  worldknown.    His 

£  not  only  to  know  the  quiet  culture  of  the  cloister^  but  the  literary  dynamic, 

=  the  civic  compulsion,  the  patriotic  flame. 

i  Men  have  their  personal  differences  and  their  political  antagonisms 

=.  but  when  danger  threatens  the  flag  the  man  becomes  completely  the  citizen 

5  with  no  ambition  save  that  of  the  integrity  of  the  nation.     The  purpose 

I  of  the  President  becomes  the  tvill  of  the  people. 

g  Happy  indeed  must  Woodroio  Wilson  be  in  the  consciousness  that  in 

1  his  present  ordeal  a  hundred  million  hearts  are  throbbing  in  unison  irith 

^  his  own.    Blessed  are  the  people  who  realize  in  their  chief  executive  fhe 

i  ripe  scholar,  the  expert  thinker  tvhose  mind  has  been  garnished  by  long 

S  experience  with  the  most  approved  educational  processes  and  made  ready 

E  for  the  supreme  task  of  his  notable  career. 

g  We   have  had  our  lawyer -presidents,  our  soldier-presidents,  our 

=  politician-presidents,  but  in  this  fiillness  of  time  when  a  new  world-era  is 

I  fusing  in  the  hot  furnace  of  war  God  has  given  us  our  Educator-Presi- 

i  dent,  to  exemplify  the  worth  of  culture  and  like  Ulysses  of  old 

=  ''Strong  in  will 

I  To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield.''                            = 

I  W.  C.  O'Donnell,  Jr.     \ 

^  Note:   The  photograph  from  which  our  cover  illustration  was  tnade,  was  taken  by     E 

5  A.  F.  Bradley  of  4jj-jth  Ave.,  Nruu  York.     It  was  especially  favored  by  Mrs.  Wilson     E 

g  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  recent  photographs  of  our  President.                          g 
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